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PREFACE. 


"jV/TR. 'WEBSTER, wlio died on the 24th of October, 1852, 
made the following provision in his will, which he 
Eixecuted a few hours before his death : 

“ I appoint Edward Everett, G-eorge Ticknor, Cornelius 
Oonwaj Felton, and George Ticknor Cui’tis, to be my literary 
executors ; and I direct my son, Fletcher Webster, to seal 
up all my letters, manuscripts, and papers, and, at a proper 
bime, to select those relating to my personal history and my 
professional and public life, which, in his judgment, should 
be placed at their disposal, and to transfer the same to 
bhem, to be used by them in such manner as they may think 
it. They may receive valuable aid from my friend George 
T. Abbott, Esq., now of the State Department.” 

After the probate of the will, Mr. Fletcher Webster 
bransferred to the literary executors all the papers which 
were supposed to be embraced within the purpose of this 
provision ; and steps were taken to collect from other sources 
whatever else might be in existence which would be impor- 
tant to the preparation of a Life of Mr. Webster. The 


dtx-'uments of a very important cliaraeter, among wliicli were 
a nuniber of exceedingly interesting reminiscences in MS., 
funiished by tlie surviving few wbo bad. known Mr. Webster 
from Ins youth. Great pains were taken in collecting these 
materials, which were chiefly gathered by Mr. Ticknor, acting 
for liis associates in the literary execntorsbijo. The whole of 
these collections, with the exception of those which belonged 
to Mr. Ticknor’s personal relations with. Mr, Webster, were 
then passed over to Mr. Everett, with the full understanding, 
however, that every thing else would he at his service when- 
ever he should think it proper to undertake the writing of a 
Life of Mr, Webster. 

As I was the draughtsman of Mr. Webster’s will, and as 
he conversed freely with me respecting all of its provisions, 

I may mention what occurred in reference to this literary 
executorship. After naming Mr. Everett and Mr. Ticknor 
as the friends whom he most desired to place in this rela- 
tion, he dictated to me the suhstanee of the danse as it 
now stands. When it had been written down, he added, 
after a sliort pause : ‘‘ Put in also Professor Felton’s name 
and your own ; it is the only way I have to mark my affec- 
tion for him and for you, and four will be as good as two.” 
Whra I affiented to this addition of my own name, there ' 
seemed to me scarcely a remote possibility that it would 
fall to me to perform the office which was evidently in Mr, 
Wefeteris contemplation in making this provision ,* and, when 
the will had taken effect, and for yeajrs afterward, it was 
always tacitly a^nmed among ns that Mr. Everett would, 
at some period, he the person on whom that office would de- 
volve. But Mr. Everett did noting, I believe, after this time 
toward the preparation of a fuh Life of Mr. Webster. Mothino-’ 
at least, was found, after his own lamented death, t.o shnw 



tile period liad arrived when a Life of Mr. Webster could 
be judiciously undertaken, led bim to postpone a task for 
wbicb be was eminently fitted, wbicb bis associates in tbe 
literary executorsbip> were always unanimously anxious to 
bave bim assume, and for wbicb they were eager to afford 
bim all tbe aid in tlieir power. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that one part, of what may be considered his duty 
to bis ibustrious friend, bad been already performed by bim, 
with all tbe diligence and devotion of bis own time to tbe 
concerns of others that marked bis character. In 1851, 
when filling tbe very laborious and resiionsible office of 
President of Harvard College, Mr. Everett bad edited a full 
collection of Mr, "Webster’s Works, to which be prefixed 
a beautiful and carefully-written biographical memoir. At 
a later period, be sanctioned tbe publication, in 1857, by 
Mr. Eletcber Webster, of two volumes of Mr. Webster’s Cor- 
respondence, and partly assisted in carrying them through 
tbe press. In tbe preface to that publication, it was sug- 
gested that tbe letters embraced in it would be of value as a 
collection of materials for a Biography of Mr. Webster, 
when tbe time should arrive for tbe composition of such 
a work. 

Mr. Felton, who in 1860 became President of Harvard 
College, died on the 26tb of February, 1862, mourned by 
tbe lovers of learning in our own country, and by not a 
few in foreign lands. Tbe death of Mr. Everett, in 1865, 
occurrmg suddenly in tbe midst of unofficial and voluntary 
patriotic labors during our great civil war, revealed to Mr. 
Ticknor and myself tbe necessity for an immediate atten- 
tion to tbe implied injunctions of Mr. Webster’s wiH. I 
scarcely need to say — I shall be credited where we are both 


, 1 T 1 V kinsman liad consented to undertake 

lncj%Tn— -tliiit, ii my Kiusiuau 

the Wliieh one of ns liad tlins become bound to dis- 

etiiirp*, lay own gratification -would have been proportion- 
at.* t.. what mu-t now be my regret. But his^ decision was 
lu itie with the promptness with which he decides all qnes- 
t' .n. hiuty; and thus was devolved upon me the per- 
f.-niianct* uf a Iai>or for which three persons had been named 
riu*. As soon as this arrangement was definitely con- 
rlink-l in the winter of 1865-’G6, all the papers were for- 
wani^^i to me by Mr. Ticknor, and I commenced the follow- 
ing work. It has been prosecuted with such diligence as the 
rare^ «>f an engimsing profession have allowed me to bestow 

DpoU it. 

My Mwn opinion was, that the time had arrived both 
Ibr writing! and ].ubUshing a Life of Mr. Webster. For writ- 
ing it the time had certainly arrived, if there was any one 
the requisite knowledge of Mr. Webster’s 
hbt<)in’, liiiil having enjoyed his confidence, might be able to 
ufidergo the labor. In some of the necessary qualifications I 
t*..>abi iiO*t regard myself as entirely wanting, however deficient 
I might b? in others, I had known Mr. Webster intimately for 
iiiaiij yoir-, during that period of his life when he was the 
most f>.>!Hmunioative to those in whom he placed confi- 
lietic*. I had lived from my youth in close association with 
Ills Bear«t Meads, in Boston, and I could easily have 
at-t-e-ss ti> others who were much trusted and loved by him, 
ill this ritj, and who ©ould give me their aid and counsel. 
Finaiij. he had, ia hia last moments, marked his affection 
f>»r jiM ill the 5tTOng«t manner, by many other acts besides 
tli*s fjf fhmmg m& m the list of those with whom he meant 
to lawe the earn Ms name and fame. Ten years had 
-daee hk death, and Ms eldest son, lono* the snrvivn-r 



fatlier lia»dj witli so mucli renown, defended in tlie Senate, 
ill tlie Cabinet, and in the Forum. It did not seem to me 
that I could properly hesitate to undertake, at whatever 
sacrifice or risk, the duty that had been thus unexpectedly 
cast upon me. 

Hor does it seem to me, now that this work has been 
written, that there ought to be delay in its publication. 
FTearly seventeen years have elapsed since Mr. "Webster’s death. 
If all who acted with him in public affairs have not yet 
passed away, ther'e has occmu-ed in this country, since his 
decease, one of those catastrophes which make a wide chasm 
in the history of a nation, and wliich separate periods not 
actually remote from each other, as if a century had inter- 
vened. Mr. Webster’s life ended as the era of patriotic 
efforts to avert from our country the disasters of internal 
conflict and civil war was about to close, and when such 
efforts were about to prove of no avail. To that era he 
belongs, and in it he stands a grand historical figure, tow- 
ard whom the eyes of men will be more and more directed 
as they contemplate what was done to deepen the founda- 
tions of our constitutional Republic by those who received 
it from its immediate founders. We cannot too often revert 
to the study of their principles, the recollection of them meas- 
uies, and the appreciation of their services. Above aU, we 
cannot too soon seek to do justice to the memory of a great 
man, who for nearly forty years was one of the most con- 
spicuous of our statesmen ; and whose intellect, by the admis- 
sion of all, impressed itself upon the age in which he lived 
with an influence inferior to that of none of his countrymen, 
and to that of very few of his contemporaries in any portion 
of the globe. 


that a life of him may be important or interest- 
iiii:. He liaJ the singular and rare fortune to he as eminent 
in the profes.-ion of the law as lie was in tlie capacity of 
a Througli liis whole life, these two functions, 

.eiairfii united to a high degree in the same person, were dis- 
l-IaTf^i in c-’in-tant activity, and each was constantly adding 
!.* hk reputHtioii, and increasing his influence. 

I«ut when this has lieen said of ihTr. "W^ebster, all tliat 
made ap his public character and renown has not been said. 
For, is if to complete the compass of bis extraordinary en- 
(hwmenU^ be wm an orator in the sense in which Demos- 
irtca®, Ci€er*j, Chatham, and Burke, were orators. 

if io enlighten, instruct, and elevate popular assemblies 
or public iKKlies by spoken diseonrse, that becomes part of 
the lltt-rature, and is indestructibly associated with the lan- 
}:u.sge c»f a — if, to create those masterpieces of speech 

which are preserved by diction, eloquence, reasoning, and 
tlioaglit, that men will not “willingly let die” — if this con- 
stitutes oratoiy, Mr. Webster stands, by the judgment of 
tiiaakind, among thc»e who have wielded this great power 
;n uiisieist or in modem times. What he was, however, as 
an ••niivr, as a lawyer, and as a statesman, would fail to be 
Ml aiieqiiate portrayal of him, if it were not accompanied 
bj s«nit of what he was as a man. TTi> great 

emdowmaats and conspicuous civil ftinctions w^e 
with m ehMmetet of ^nally marked peculiarities, and 
private Me wm m fail md capadous as that which was 
to tlse pmhEc ; md it is that which is the most vividly 
.%zi4 t-’fsdly reiaesii»^ by tht^e who were intimately asso- 
il'iiml •wiili liim. 

If oar fitemtai® were to remain without a suitable hiog- 
raplij of smell a mm. mta all those who had known him 



gained by tlie albsence of any personal connection between 
the biographer and his subject ; but it is also certain that 
much is lost wken the greater impartiality of the writer is 
necessarily accompanied by an inferior knowledge of those 
motives of action, those principles of conduct, and those 
traits of character which constitute the essential individu- 
ality of him who is to be described. The world is generally 
agreed that lives of distinguished men, which are written 
by those who fulfil in them an office of friendship, even if 
they are to be taken with some allowance, possess a balance 
of advantages. To the criticism, which embraces tliis gen- 
eral princi]Dle, I do not fear to trust myself in all that I 
have said concerning Mr. Webster. ISTo tie of kindred ex- 
isted between him and myself ; and I am not conscious of 
the presumption of supposing that I can gain or lose by 
the judgments that may be formed respecting any portion of 
his career, any act of his hfe, or any feature of his char- 
acter. At the same time, it would be an affectation, if I 
were not to avow that the writing of this work has been 
with me a labor of love. 

In its prosecution, I have had the benefit of a thorough 
revision of what I have written by Mr. Ticknor, whose in- 
terest both in the subject and in the writer has been with 
him a double motive for the attention he has bestowed upon 
my work. All who know the strength of his memory, the 
soundness of his judgment, and the severity of his taste, 
will appreciate, as I do, the advantage I have derived h!om 
his assistance. ISTo part, however, of this work, it should 
be understood, has proceeded from his pen, excepting the 



parages ’wliicli are expressly quoted from his xeminiseeuceB, 
■wliieli were written immediately after Mr. "W ehster’s death, 
in lSa2, hut have been hitherto unpublished. 

My thanks are also due to the Hon. li. 3d. Blatchford, 
the Hon. Hiram Hetchum, and Charles A. Stetson, Esq., 
of this city ; and to the Hon. Peter Harvey and Franklin 
Haven, Esq., of Boston — all dear and eherislied fiiends of 
Mr. Mel^ter — for the communication of important materials 
and information. 

The Eight Hon. John Evelyn Denison, Speaker of the 
House of Commons, one of Mr. "Webster’s English friends, 
with whom he most frequently corresponded, has kindly 
placed at my disposal the letters which passed between them. 

To George J. Abbott, Esq., formerly of the State De- 
partment, and now United States Consul at Sheffield, Eng- 
land — who acted for a long time as Mr. MTebster’s private 
secretary, and was with him at Marshfield at the time of 
his death, who enjoyed Mr. "Webster’s full confidence, and 
was much beloved by him — I have to express the cordial 
thanks of the surviving literary executors for the services 
anticipated in the reference to him made in Mr. "Webster’s 
will. 

Although some of the letters which are embraced in this 
work have been in print since the year 1857, and a few of 
them had been published previously, their use, in the con- 
nection in which they are here found, was essential to the 
development of Mr. "Webster’s history, and the illustration of 
Ms character. A great many othere of Mr. Webster’s letters 
are now published for the first tima 

The p>rtrait, which has been engraved for the first vol- 
ume of ^ this work, was painted by Healy, soon after the 

Begotiation of the Treatv nf •xr.. TTrr.i..., 


as irontispiece to tne second Tomme was painted oy Harding 
in 1849, and now belongs to Greneral James H. Yan Alen, of 
this city, to wbom I am indebted for the privilege of having it 
engraved for this work. 

The various illustrations, in woodcut, contained in the 
body of the work, are from photographic views taken ex- 
pressly for this purpose. They embrace “Elms Earm,” and 
the burial-place of the Webster family, at Eranklin, ETew 
Hampshire ; Mr. Webster’s house, in Summer Street, Bos- 
ton ; the “ Green Harbor ” estate, at Marshfield ; and the 
monuments erected at the tomb in which lie the remains 
of Mr. Webster, Mrs, Grace Webster, and their children. 

Mrs. Caroline Le Eoy Webster, after the death of her 
husband, transferred to the trustees, under Mr. Webster’s will, 
her interest in the estate at Marshfield, and came to reside 
in the city of Hew York, where she still survives, surrounded 
by the respect and interest of a large circle of friends. 

New Yokk, 8ept,, 1869. 
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LIFE OE DANIEL WEBSTEE. 


CHAPTEK I. 

lY82-lY9r. 

BIRTH ART) PARENTAGE ^BOYHOOD EARLY EDUCATION ENTERS 

DAJEtTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

EAR tlie centre of I^ew Hampshire, where two moderate 
rivers unite, and form the Merrimac, a company of per- 
)ns from Kingston, after the peace of 1Y63, obtained from the 
)yal governor of the province a grant of a township of land, to 
hich the name of Stevenstown was first given, from the name 
f Colonel Stevens, tHeir leader. Among these persons was 
benezer Webster, who was born in Kingston in 1Y39, the son 
r a farmer and freeholder of the same name. .Like many of 
le yonng men of ISfew England, he, in early life, enlisted in 



served under Sir JejBfrej Amherst in the invasion of Canada.' 
He rose to the rank of captain before the end of the war. At 
the peace he returned to his native town, was mai-ried, and 
join^ the company of settlers who went northward into the 
wilderness, and founded the town of Stevenstown, the name of 
wliich was afterward changed to Salisbury. The township, as 
originally laid out, was four miles wide, along the west hank 
of the Herrimac, and extended southwestwardly for nine miles, 
iiearlv to the top of the Kearsarge Mountain. The portion 
of this grant, which Ebenezer Webster obtained for himself, lay 
farther to the north than any of the others, so that, after his 
log house was built upon it, there was no civilized neighbor 
l>etween him and Montreal. 

The family of Webster, horn which this pioneer of Mew 
Hamj^hire was descended, appear to have been first settled at 
Hampton, on the coast, about 1636, or sixteen years after the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. Their most remote 
known ancestor was Thomas Webster, from whom the descent 
to Ebenezer Webster can be regularly traced in the church and 
town records of Hampton, Kingston, and Salisbury. They 
WCTe originally Scotch; hut they probably emigrated to this 
country from England. 

Precisely how long Ebenezer Webster continued to live in 
the log house, which he must have erected about the year 1T64, 
cannot now he determined ; but that house was his home fi'oin 
the time when it was built until near the close of the Pevolu- 
tionary War. From it he buried his first wife, Mehitable 
Smith, who died in March, 1774 ; and to it he brought Abigail 
wk> became his second wife in August of the same 
ymr. It was on a Mil, three miles westwardly from the river. 
The T^km. about it was mountainous ; the winters were long 
and dreary ; the depth of snow was often prodigious, and there 
w®e no r^ular roads for communication with the country 
telow. Hms land was poor. Of comfort there was little to be 
gained tha^. Of the nece^aries of life, what could he had 
were with sev^e toil, hardsMp, and often danger, or 



at least witli tlie apprehension of danger; for, althongli tlie 
peace of 1Y63 had put an end to the wild and cruel forays of 
the Northern Indians into the settlements of New England, the 
memory of those terrible midnight raids had not yet passed 
away, and, in the forest that stretched from Ehenezer Webster’s 
farm to the frontier of Canada, there still Im’hed, if not roving 
bands, roving individual savages, whose visits, when innocent 
of blood, too well suggested the horrors of a time not long gone 
by.* In such scenes, and in such a hfe, he who had “ come 
home from the wars” with strong elements of character to 
settle down as a farmer on the outposts of civilization, to be 
one of the founders of a new town, to have children born to 
him, to know sorrow, to struggle and to toil, was not unhkely 
to become a devoted parent, a patriotic and respected citizen, 
and a devout man. All these qualities and characteristics, in 
fact, belonged to Ebenezer Webster. He is described, too, as 
a man of great firmness, whose bearing and manner were 
decisive tall and erect, with a foil chest, black hair and eyes, 
and rather large and prominent features. Of education, save 
what he had given to himself, he had none ; for it is recorded 
of him that he never saw the interior of a sehool-honse in 
the capacity of a pupil. Yet it is known that some of the 
earliest records of the town of Salisbury are in his hand- 
writing ; and by the middle period of his life he was suffi- 
ciently well educated to fulfil, from that time to his death, 

' When speaking once, at length, of clergyman, the Kev. Thomas Worcester, 
his father and mother and their life in A council, after the manner of the 
the log house, Mr. Webster said-: “They churches in Ne-w England, was assem- 
endured together in this hut all sorts of bled to perform the ordination. But a 
privations and hardships ; my mother dispute arose bet-w^een -the council and 
was constantly tdsited by Indians who Mr. Worcester on a point of doctrine, 
had never before gone to a white man’s and a long time was spent in the dis- 
house but to loll its inhabitants, while cussion, the people waiting impatiently 
my father perhaps was gone, as he fre- without for the ordination to proceed, 
quently was, miles away, carrying on At length Judge Webster was appointed 
his back the corn to be ground, which to wait upon the council, and inquire 
was to support his family.” — {MSJS. in into the cause of the delay. He ap- 
the author's possession.) peared before them, and heard their 

* The following anecdote, illustrating statement. “ Gentlemen,” said he, “ the 
his decision of character, is taken from ordination must come on now, and, if 
a Memoir of him, published in the 2few- you cannot assist, we must ^ to get 
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with entire respectabilitj", the functioiis of a legislator and a 

magistrate.* 

lie had been married a second time, as I have said, not long 
before the shock sent through ISTew England from Bimkei 
Hill was felt in her remotest borders, and her jeomanrj sprang 
t-.i anii-s. Captain Webster was among the first of them to obey 
that summons. He raised a company in his own town, the 
{Mjpulatiuii of which had then become so considerable that it 
t‘t»u]d fiiridsh two hundred men; and, with the other Hew- 
Hampshire troops, he and the company which he commanded 
were out in nearly every campaign of the Revolutionary War. 
He fought at Bennington under Stark, and at White Plains ; 
and he was at W^t Point when Arnold’s attempt to surrender • 
that post to the British occurred.* In the mOitia of ISTew Hamj)- 
sliire he held the rank of colonel ; hut, in his own neighbor- 
!tcM>d, he was for a long time generally called “ the captain.” 

Ilow much he was at home during the war it would of 


^ Oae of his townsmen thus described 
him in a letter addressed to Ibe son-in- 
law Eiekiel Webster, Prof^sor San- 
bora of Dartmonth College, in 1863 : 
“ Of Ms lather, Han. Mteaezer Welrater, 
I bay® a perfect reeoliectaoji, as to form 
and fmtnres. statare was nearij 
sii fs»t. He was compstet, rt^just, and 
weli-proportiosed, and, late in life, in- 
cliaed to corpulency. His complexion 
liark. a bnjad projecting forehead, 
eve-i large, black, and piercing, over- 
etadoweil by henry brows. With re- 
to iateileet, ^ was a perfect ex- 
mpfc of a stro^-minded, unlettered 
j rf sense, correct 

aad imdfm memory: all 
rf 

were for 

m s«e & sab^tete for 

He wm a s«ialei deter- 
aad msMj tamed 

ft.™ Ms pwp«e, iA« tratviaoed 
*** & w*» % M- 

Jl 
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in the southwestern part of New Hamp- 
shire, and aimous to reach his destina- 
tion, Mr. Webster, while ascending a 
bill, observed an aged man before him 
who was driving a fine horse. His name 
was Boynton. Leaving bis own vehicle, 
Mr. Waster jumped into Mr. Boynton’s 
wagon ; so that “ the first thing I 
knew,” as the old man said afterward, 
“ he was sitting beside me.” But he 
did not know his passenger at that time, 
although he engaged to drive him to 
Wilton. As they went along, convers- 
ing about people in New Hampshire, Mr, 
Boynton observed that he had known 
“ Old Judge Webster, the father of 
Daniel ; ” he had been “ out in. the Con- 
rinental W ar with him. I remember ” 
raid he, “that he stood guard before 
GmCTal Washington’s headquarters the 
n^t after Arnold’s treason. In the 
mon^ General Washington asked him 
to take a glass of wine with him ; and I 
dtoft bdieve he slept a wink the nic^ht 
^ that” (MSa) It was a weU- 
l^wn tradition in New Hampshire, de- 
nvi«i from one of his soldiers, that when 
he ^ pos^ for that night as officer 

ta toe guard, at headquarters, Washing- 

toa SaM to M-m r 



c?iiaracter oi interest to tne woria, were tne oirtns oi lus two 
sons, Ezekiel and Daniel, wh.o were the only sons of his second 
marriage. The former was born on the 11th of April, 1^80 
and the latter on the 18th of January, 1782.^ From a colla- 
tion of aU the evidence respecting the place in which Daniel 
was born, it appears that his brother Ezekiel and one of his 
sisters were bom in the log house ; that their father built a 
second house, usually called a “ frame ” house, near the same 
spot ; and that, in this second house, Daniel was bom. In 
about a year after his birth his father removed to the bank of 
the Merrimac, to the house in which he died.® 

“ E lms Farm,” as it was afterward called, from the numbers 
of fine elms which are upon it, is the place to which Captain 
Webster removed in 1183. It is situated in a valley, at a bend 
of the Merrimac, two and a half miles below the head of that 
river. It was originally a part of the township of Salisbury ; 
but in 1828 a new town, including this farm, was set off from 
the eastern end of Salisbury, and called Franklin. The place 
was bought by Mr. Webster’s father, of a family whose name 
was Call. They were the first settlers upon it ; and, many 
y'ears before they sold it, they had suffered terrible cruelties 
there at the hands of the Indians.* High ranges of hills enclose 


^ The children of Ebenezer Webster, 
jy his first marriage, were five — Olle, 
i daughter, and Ebenezer, a son, who 
lied young ; Susannah, bom October, 
1766, married to John Colby; David, 
ind Joseph. The children of the second • 
narriage were Mehitable, Abigail, mar- 
ked to Mr. Haddock, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
ind Sarah; Mehitable and Sarah died 
inmarried. 

® A sketch of the house in which Mr. 
Webster was born, drawn by Charles 
[ianman. Esq., and sanctioned by Mr. 
Webster, is prefixed to the first volume 
)f his works. The cut at the head of 
ihe present chapter is a view of “ Ehns 
Farm,” as it now appears. 

®Mr. Webster, in a letter written 
Tom this spot to President Fillmore, in 
Fuly, 1862, says : “ Under my eyes, at 
diis moment, is the site of one of the 
ast forts, built on the frontiers to pro- 


tect the inhabitants of this and the 
neighboring towns against the Indians. 
The Indians made constant attacks, 
often so suddenly, that they could not 
be resisted. A Mrs. Call was killed by 
them on this spot, about the year 1775. 
The cellar of her cabin is close by my 
house. She was an elderly woman, and 
her husband and her son were at work 
in the field, not half a mile ofiP. Her 
daughter-in-law, with her child in her 
arms, seeing the Indians coming, jumped 
in behind the chimney, hushed her baby, 
and so avoided discovery, and escaped 
death. This baby, whose name was John 
Call, I knew very well when I was a 
boy. My father bought this place of 
that family. This is one of the very many 
border stories to which I have listened 
of winter evenings, in the early part of 
my life. You will perceive; my dear sir, 
that I am old enough to begirt to become 


“ the beau ideal of a mountain stream,” as Mr. Webster has 
described it — “ cold, noisy, winding, and with banks of much 
picturesque beauty.” ^ The other, the Winnepiseogee, is the 
outlet of the great lake of the same name, which discharges its 
waters westwardly, until they unite with those of the mountain 
torrent, making a circuit of about a hundred miles before they 
reach the sea, through the Merrimac, at hTewburyport. Con- 
cord, the l^islative capital of blew Hampshire, is fifteen miles 
below Franklin, on the same side of the river. From a high 
sheep-pasture on the Webster farm, through a wide opening in 
the hills, beyond the Kearsarge Mountain,- in a northwesterly 
direction, .A^cutney Mountain, in Yermont, is visible ; and 
from the same spot, looking nearly northeast. Mount Washing- 
ton, the highest peak of the White Mountains, shows its snowy 
summit. On this farm the boyhood of Haotel W ebstee was 
passed. 

Ho acooimt of his origin can he complete without some 
attempt to find in his 'race those remarkable physical traits 
which distinguished his person through life, and which are so 
well known to the world, iu their unison with his intellectual 
and moral nature. F ortunately, we have his own account of 
the physical peculiarities of his family, given with his accus- 
tomed clearness in a few sentences of his autobiography. From 
th^ many of my readers may be surprised to learn that 
the Webbers of Hew England have, in general, “ light com- 
plfixions, sandy hair, a good deal of it, and bushy eyebrows j ” 
and tiiat tiiey “ are rather slendea: than broad or corpulent.” * 
But he tdk m that his father and his father’s brothers were 
v^ unKke in their personal traits; that his father resembled 
his grandmother, while his uncles resembled his grandfather. 

May 3, 1U&.~ {Correspond- 
iLj 22-5» . 

, Noah Webster, the eminent 
I^c^phCT, -was of a coUateral branch 
to tony. — {BwgrapUcoa, Memoir, 
Works, n) ’ 


to & & oertaia Mrs, 
Call** by fee ^ hnn- 

irrf to do -wife fee 

or todcwtey rf fee -Dresenl 

* Lett® to Mr. Bfchfetoo, from 
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The same division of the parental traits took place in Mr. 
"Webster’s own generation. He himself has said that, of his ‘ 
four brothers, only one was dark like himself ; the other three 
“ ran off into the general characteristics belonging to the 
name.” ^ In fact, however, I have understood that his own 
brother Ezekiel, who is represented as a model of manly 
beauty, although his complexion was not so dark as Daniel’s, 
had black hair. 

Eor which of these two brothers there appeared to be the 
best chance of health and longevity, in their earlier years, their 
contemporaries would not have doubted. Ezekiel was a robust 
youth, grew nearly to manhood in the healthy labors of a farm- - 
er’s son, who was destined for a farmer himself, was afterward 
educated, and studied and practised the law ; hut he died 
instantly, without any apparent illness, at the age of forty- 
nine, Daniel was a sicMy child, and for that reason was 
not put to work upon the farm so much as his brother ; yet 
he lived to he a man whose physical constitution and frame 
seemed to be a fitting tabernacle for so great an intellect ; and 
his last illness, in his seventy-first year, was almost the only 
acute one that he was ever called to endure after he had 
grown up. 

Of the mother of Daniel Webster, there is important testi-*^ 
mony from her sons. That she was a woman of clear and vigor:, 
ous understanding, that she was a tender and self-sacrificing ! 
mother, and that to her was referred the final decision of a ques- . 
tion that was to affect not only their welfare, but her own and , 
that of every other member of her family, are well authenticated I 
facts. 

Hut it was from his father chiefly, I suppose — ^from that 
“ Hachelder complexion,” physical and moral — ^that Daniel 


* Autobiography, 


tl'ie father I therefore now return, in order to give my I'eaders 
some idea of the feeling with which his son ever regarded him, 
before I enter upon the narrative of that son’s childhood and 
youth. To me there is something singularly attractive in the 
image of that tall, dark man, in form and presence one of the 
no]»lest of the earth,® standing on his not too fertile ISlew-Hamp- 
shire acres, looking abroad into the world, and comparing him- 
self with men for whom hTature had done less than she had for 
him, but whom education had placed where he could not be 
their competitor. I seem to see his deep, black eye fall ten- 
derly on the boys who ai‘e growing up around him, marking 
the elder for the stay and staff of his age in the labors of home, 
and setting apart the younger for a life of books and learning 
and fame. He has no concealments from his household ; and, 
as time roils on, all come to know his plan. It suits the cir- 
cumstances, it is in accordance with the habits of a Hew-Eng- 
land family. Nevertheless, it is a great undertaking in such a 
house, to send even one son “ to college.” But this man is full 
of resolution. He has a complexion, as General Stark said of 
him, “ which burned gunpowder will not change,” and a 
heart, as his great son said of him, “ which he seemed to have 
borrowed from a lion.” Moreover, be is one of that kind of 
men who live for their children ; and he knows that in his 
luliorious life he has nothing else for which to live. His own 
want of early education, he thinks, shall be compensated by 
that which he will give to this intelligent, though feeble, 
joung«.t boy; and he and the elder lad will extort from 
thdr stubborn glebe ” the means of accomplishing this work 
of love. 

He came, it may readily be supposed, not suddenly or 
hastily to this rm)lution. To the age of fom’teen, Daniel who 


’ to MsKmRetefa^, in 1^40, 

respeetscg tiie nafae to l>e given to his 
graMsoa, Mr. Webster said. ; “ I 
Wlere we are aH Weirted to my &ther’s 
for a krge pwtitm oi the little 
Mse mM efcaraeter wfeh belmiga to 
«s. Her Bame was SasaaMh Baehcl- 
der ; Ae was the rf a cler<nr. 


of understanding. If I had had many 
boys, I should have called one of them 
‘ BacAelder.’ ” The boy in question, 
Mr. Fletcher Webster’s eldest son, was 
named for his grandfather, 

®Mt. Webster always said that his 
father was the handsomest man he had 
ever seen, excepting his brothpp ‘R't’p. 


wLiiu. iiuu xcai.L ui-ic jL_>iuie — ^uau no Obuer auvantages oi eauca- 
tion than such as he could obtain at the poor town-schools, 
which were kept only during a part of the year. But his own 
words will best describe how this was managed, and to what it 
amounted : 

“ I do not remember wlien or by whom I was taugbt to read, because 
I cannot, and never could, recollect a time when I could not read the 
Bible. I suppose I was taught by my mother, or by my elder sisters. My 
father seemed to have no liigher object in the world than to educate his 
children to the full extent of his very limited ability. No means were 
within his reach, generally speaking, but the small town-schools. These 
were kept by teachers, sufficiently indifferent, in the several neighborhoods 
of the township, each a small part of the year. To these I was sent with 
the other children. 

“ When the school was in our neighborhood, it was easy to attend ; 
when it removed to a more distant district, I followed it, still living at 
home. WTiile yet quite young, and in winter, I was sent daily two and a 
half or three miles to ttie school. When it removed still farther, my 
father sometimes boarded me out in a neighboring family, so that I 
could still be in the school. A good deal of this was an extra care, 
more than had been bestowed on my elder brothers, and originating in a 
conviction of the slenderness and frailty of my constitution, which was 
thought not likely ever to allow me to pursue a robust occupation. 

“ In these schools, nothing was taught but reading and writing ; and, 
as to these, the first I generally could perform better than the teacher, 
and the last a good master could hardly instruct me in ; writing was so 
laborious, irksome, and repulsive an occupation to me always. My mas- 
ters used to tell me that tlqey feared, after all, my fingers were destined for 
the plough-tail.” ^ 

Such was tbe life of the boy Daniel "Webster at about 
the period when tbe foundations of tbe Constitution of tbe 
IJnited States were laid. Tbe strong good sense and intel- 
ligent patriotism of tlie father acted upon tbat great national 
event.* His townsmen bad been accustomed to intrust to bim 


^ Autobiography, writteii hy Mr. Web- 
ster in 1830. 

®Mr. Webster once repeated to me, 
with great pride, a little speech made by 
his father before giving his vote for the 


Constitution, and requested me, if I ever 
had an opportunity, to do something to 
perpetuate it. It is well known, that 
when the convention of New Hampshire 
first assembled, in Pebruary, 1*788, a 



met public stations as they bad to bestow, and be sat in tne 
convention of ISTew Hampshire, which ratified the Federal Con- 
stitution, while his little son at home was playing among the 
cowslips in the sweet meadows of the Merrimac. Wlien the 
father gave his vote for “ the more perfect Union ” which the 
new fi*ame of government was to establish, the early years of 
his child, who was to instruct the intellect of the nation in its 
principles, had so little promise of health, that, as he grew up, 
play was necessarily allowed to be his chief vocation. 

The boy became an adept in it. He played aU through the 
long summer days when he could not work, having for his chief 
(Kimpanion, in his field-sports, a certain battered old British sol- 
dier and sailor, who had deserted from the king’s colors at 
Bunker BDll, and, having come with a Hew-Hampshire regiment 
at the close of the war, had settled himself in a little cottage 
on the Webster farm. From this man, or with him, he learned 
the art of angling, which remained a passion with bim tHrough 
life. He apostrophizes this odd character in his autobiography, 
as Hamlet did Torick. 

“ Thou hast carried me on thy back a thousand times,” 

was a phrase that rushed to his memory when, after lie had 
become a pillar of the state, he wrote this account of IRobert 
Wise: 


“Early and deeply religious, my father had stiU a good deal of 
natural gayety ; he delighted to have some one about him that possessed 


o£ the del^ates were found to 
be rad® iratrratioiis from thdr towns 
to TOte sgaimt the Constitution. This 
wraftecaM with (Monel Webster. But 
©mventicm was a,^oumed to meet 
ia Jane; and, in die mean, time, 
(Mrael W^KSfcar obtained frtHn his con- 
stitMtta p«rraiswn to vote according to 
Ms own When tite vote was 

t© be takem, he rt®e, and said : 
“ Mr. Pr^tidest, I hare listened to the 
ugemmto for and against the Constitu- 
toOB. I am convinced such a govem- 
as that coastitatimi will establihi, 
if adopts — a gwaraarat aetrra direct- 
ly ca tte pec^le o£ the States — m neces- 


ment which will enable us to pay off the 
national debt — the debt which we owe 
for the Eevolution, and which we are 
bound in honor fully and fairly to dis- 
charge. Besides, I have followed the 
lead of Washington through seven years 
^ war, and I have never been misled, 
ffis name ia subscribed to this Oonstitu- 
non. He will not mislead us now. I 
shall vote for its adoption.” 

I have taken the words of the speech 
from Mr. Kesinith’s Memoir, They are 
substantially the same with those re- 
puted to me by Mr. Webster, Judge 
Webster was one of the electors of the 

Prft}?idAnfi in i.* 


He was a Yorkshire man ; had been a sailor ; was with Byng in the 
Mediterranean ; had been a soldier ; deserted from the garrison of Gibral- 
tar ; travelled through Spain and France and Holland ; was taken up 
afterward, severely punished, and sent back to the army; was in the 
battle of Minden ; had a thousand stories of the yellow-haired Prince 
Ferdinand ; was sent to Ireland, and thence to Boston, with the troops 
brought out by General G-age ; fought at Bunker Hill ; deserted to our 
ranks ; served with the New-Hampshire troops in all the succeeding cam- 
paigns, and, at the peace, bTiilt a little cottage in the comer of our field, 
and lived there to an advanced old age. He was my Izaac Walton. He 
had a wife, but no child. He loved me, because I would read the news- 
papers to him, containing the accounts of battles in the European wars. 
He had twice deserted froin the English king, and once at least com- 
mitted treason as well as desertion; but he had still a British heart. 
When I have read to him the details of the victories of Howe, and Jervis, 
etc., I remember he was excited almost to convulsions, and would relieve his 
excitement by a gush of exulting tears. He finally picked up a fatherless 
child, took him home, sent him to school, and took care of him, only, as 
he said, that he might have some one to read the newspaper to him. He 
could never read himself. Alas, poor Robert ! I have never so attained 
the narrative art as to hold the attention of others as thou, with thy York- 
shire tongue, hast held mine. Thou hast carried me many a mile on thy 
back, paddled me over and over, and up and down the stream, and 
given whole days in aid of my boyish sports, and asked no meed but 

that, at night, I would sit down at thy cottage door, and read to 

thee some passage of thy country’s glory I Thou wast indeed a true 
Briton.” ’ 

It was in this happy childhood that he hegan those habits 
of minute observation of nature, which all who ever knew him 
knew to be one of his strongest characteristics, and one of his 
greatest pleasures. Tlien, for example, he saw and never forgot 
how the salmon and the shad, as they came up the Merrimac, 

“ shook hands, and parted ” at the confluence of the two 

streams which make that river, “ the shad all going into the 
lakes, and the sahnon all keeping up the mountain torrent, 
which they continued to ascend, as used to be said, until their 
back fins were out of the water.” * Then, too, he first began to 
notice how the river was deepening its channel ; a phenomenon 


Autobiography. 


Letter to Mr. Blatchford, vt m/^pra. 



in wtat lie calls “the philosophy of streams,” which he co 
tinned, at intervals, to note from those banks for fifty yeari 
Then, also, he must have acquired that strong love of agrici 
tore which never left him ; for at no period of his life, aft 
boyhood, could he have seen much of practical farming, un1 
he became possessed of his father’s property ; and I imagh 
that this is not a propensity which educated men often acqui: 
after they have become cultivated and busy men of the worl 
In this easy and expanding life, overcoming, each year, som 
thing of the ailments of his childhood, he grew to be fourtee 
yearn of age, and imbibed most of those tastes which ever afte 
ward drew him, when he could release himself from contai 
with man, into the closest communion with Hature. 

In this period also we are to find the early influences whic 
gave a peculiar tinge and fervor to his patriotic feelings — fee 
ings that always carried his love of country, by emotions who? 
sources lay deep in an emotional natui*e, to the history of whs 
had been done and sufPered in order to make a country. Fc 
we are to remember that at his paternal fireside sat and talke( 
in the long winter evenings, one who had been an actor, first i 
the great war by which our fathers helped the crown of En^ 
land to extinguish the power of France on this continent, an 
then in that other war for independence, by which the unr? 
quited and misgoverned provinces severed themselves from th 
parent state. Whoever seeks to know what it was in the foi 
mation of the character of Daniel Webster that gave such 
glow to the eloquence, and such a breadth to the patidotism o 
Ms after-y^rs, whenever and wherever American history cor 
nected itadf with American nationality, must go back to tha 
fireside, and listen in imagination to the tales wHch Ms youni 
heart drank from his father’s lips. 

Finally, we must go to this period as the time when th 
rel%K>us tendencies, wMch Hature had implanted in his tern 
l^rament, received their first impulses and their early develop 
men! Whatever may have been Ms imperfections or his fail 
in^, his religious feelings were always deep and fervent : an< 


vailea in ms lamer s noiise ana in ins latner's lire, is ail com- 
preliended in two empliatic words, wMcli he applied to liis 
parent, and which described him. as “ religious, but not sour.” ‘ 
What he had learned of books, at this time, we are partly 
told by himself in his autobiography. A small circulating 
library had been established in the neighborhood by his father 
and other persons, and among the books which he obtained 
from it was the Sjpeoiator. Fond of poetry, he went at once to 
the criticism on Chevy Chase, for the sake of the verses which 
are cited. “ I could not understand,” he says, “ why it was 
necessary that the author of the Sj^ectator should take such 
great pains to prove that Chevy Chase was a good story; 
that was the last thing I doubted.” Of other poetry, he knew 
the psalms and hymns of Dr. W atts ; and he informs us that he 
could repeat them at ten or twelve years of age. There never 
was, in truth, a time in his subsequent life when he could not 
repeat them, as many can attest who have heard him do so with 


* “ He had in Mm,” says Mr. Web- 
ster, what I collect to have been the 
character of some of the old Puritans. 
He was deeply religious, but not sour. 
On the contrary, good-humored, face- 
tious, showing even in his age, with a 
contagious laugh, teeth all as white as 
alabaster, gentle, soft, playful, and yet 
having a heart in him that he seemed to 
have borrowed from a lion. He could 
frown — a froTO it was — but cheerful- 
ness, good-humor, and smiles composed 
his most usual aspect,” — {Letter to M. M. 
Blatcliford^ Msg., May 3, 1846. Corre- 
spondence, vol. ii., p. 22'7.) 

Mr. Nesmith relates the following 
specimen of Ms humor : He had a 
nephew, Stephen Bohonon by name, 
who had been a soldier in his company 
at West Point, and afterward lived at 
the “ South Road ” village, in Salisbury. 
One day, having some business with Ms 
nephew, he went to this village, and 
found him teaching the young people of 
the neighborhood to dance. He entered 
the hall where the dancing was going on, 
and, after waiting a short time, finished 


his business with his nephew, and re- 
turned home. Soon the rumor was cir- 
culated that Judge Webster had been 
seen in a dancing-hall. A member of 
his church entered a complaint, requir- 
ing satisfaction for tMs reproach. Par- 
son Worcester suggested a written ac- 
knowledgment. Judge Webster replied 
that he would put nothing on file, but 
that he would make an oral confession 
before the congregation. Accordingly, 
on the next Sunday, after the forenoon 
exercises were closed, he rose in Ms 
place, and said: “A few days since, I 
had some business with my nephew, 
Stephen Bohonon ; went up to his house, 
found him in the hall of the tavern, in- 
structing the youth in dancing. They 
were in the midst of a dance when I 
entered the hall. I took a seat, and 
waited until the dance was closed ; took 
the earliest opportunity to do my errand 
with Stephen; found the young people 
civil and orderly ; saw nothing improper, 
How, if, in all tMs, I have offended any 
of my weaker brethren, I am sorry foi 
it.” — \New-Hampsliire Statesman.) 
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Bingnlar felicity, sometimes with, a serious and sometimes wit 
a humorous application. ISTo other sacred poetry ever appeare 
to him so affecting and devout. 

He also read, at this time. Pope’s “Essay on Man,” an 
learned to repeat the whole of it. This was done systematically 
for, he says, “ we had so few books, that to read them once o 
twice was nothing. We thought they were all to be got b; 
heart.” But with a fondness of recollection, tliat will cause a] 
who remember the arrival of a new year’s alman ac in such a horn 
to understand him when he pronounces it “an acquisition,' 
he relate how he one night rose from his bed, after a dispute 
with Ezekiel about a couplet of poetry at the head of the Apri 
page in the new annual, groped his way to the kitchen, lightec 
a candle, and went to find the little pamphlet in a distant room 
He reached the object of his search, ascertained that he wai 
wrong in his quotation, returned to his chamber, blew out hii 
candle, and went to bed. But, in his literary eagerness, he hac 
come very near burning down the house. A spark from the 
candle had set fire to some cotton clothes in the room whert 
the almanac had been left, and where his maternal grand- 
mother, of the age of eighty, was sleeping. The flames hat 
cau^t some of the furniture, and even part of the woodworh 
of the room. Luckily, he saw the hght before he fell asleep, 
It was at two o’clock iu the morning, and in midwinter j and 
winter in hew Hampshire is uo genial season. He sprang 
from his bed, and roused the family by a sharp cry. His 
father’s presence of mind saved the house. 


B^ond such acquisitions as were made at home, and th 
very little that he obtained at the town schools, he is not know 
to have had any other learning down to the time when his fathe 
determined to send him away for other advantages. But I muE 
l^ve diis period of his first school-days without mentionin 
his masters, whose names have been rescued from oblivion b 
(mnechon with his, and by his affectionate fidelity to a] 
^y amd^ons. Two of them were Thomas Chase and Jame 
aei&er of these pedagogues, however, could ’ 
piohablj be smd diat the neiVlilinra 




been, from the first, the intellectnal nurseries of the land ; and 
it was in these that the two worthies above named dispensed 
such food for infant minds as they had to give. ' It is related of 
Thomas Chase, by Mr. Everett, I presume on Mh. Webster’s 
anthority, that he could read tolerably well, and wrote a good 
hand, but that sx^elling was not his forte.^ As Mr. Webster 
was but thi'ee or four years old when he attended Master Chase, 
the orthography of the teacher was not perhaps of the last impor- 
tance. Tappan came after him, and had somewhat higher 
qualifications. He lived to a very advanced age, to be always 
tenderly remembered by his pupil, and to receive from him 
more substantial tokens of affectionate recognition than the 
words, however graceful and touching they were, that came to 
the aged teacher from a pen whose faculty of expressing sym- 
pathy and kindness and consolation was scarcely less than its 
power to address and control the understandings of men. 

There was also a third master, whose name Mr. Webster 
has commemorated in an especial manner, in connection with 
the first time that he ever saw a copy of the Constitution of the 
United States. This was WiUiam Hoyt, who taught the school 
in Salisbmy for many years, and who also fulfilled the function 
of keeping a small shop. Mr. Webster has not directly said 
that he attended Hoyt’s school, but, fi'om his account of him, 
it is no doubt to be inferred that he did : 

“ William Hoyt was for many years teacher of our country school in 
Salisbury. I do not call it village school, because there was at that time 
no village ; and boys came to school in the winter, the only season in which 
schools were usually open, fi:om distances of several miles, wading through 
the snow or running upon its crust, with their curly heads of hair often 
whitened with frost from their own breath. I knew William Hoyt well, 
and ‘ every truant knew.’ He was an austere man, but a good teachear 
of children. He had been a printer in Newburyport, wrote a very fair 
and excellent hand, was a good reader, and did teach boys, tbat which so 
few masters can or will do, to read well themselveB. Beyond Hiis, and 
perhaps a very slight knowledge of grammar, his attainments did n:ot 
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various commodities, in the house exactly over the way from this. I cl 
not know how old I was, but I remember having gone into his shop or 
(lay, and bought a small cotton pocket-handkerchief with the Constitutio 
of the United States printed on its two sides. From this I learned eitlif 
that there was a constitution, or that there were thirteen States. I remcn 
ber to have read it, and have known more or less of it ever since. Willi ar 
Hoyt and his wife lie buried in the graveyard under our eye, on my farn 
near the graves of my own family. He left no children. I suppose tlia 
this little handkerchief was purchased about the time I was eigh 
years old, as I remember listening to the conversation of my fatlie 
and Mr. Thompson upon political events which happened in the Te.a 
1790 .” ' 


About the year 1^91, his father, who had been a member of 
both Hous^ of the State Legislature at various times, was made 
a Judge of the Court of Common P leas for the county in wlricl 
he lived. It was the practice in ISTew Hampshire, at that clay, 
to constitute this court by the appointment of a lawyer as pore- 
siding judge, and to associate with him two assistant judges, 
who were generally called “side justices.” The latter were 
conmonly selected from among the substantial farmers. They 
sat in court at the trial of causes ; and, as all the judges had the 
right, if they chose to exercise it, to smn up the case to the jury 
the several members of the court might differ on the law as 
well as the jury on the facts. There was, however, much busi- 
ng transacted at those courts which was not strictly judicial 
but mther administrative and prudential, relating to the affairs 
of the county, ^d requiring strong good sense, integrity of iDur- 
p(^ and activity of mind— qualities which Judge Webster pos- 
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dear ; and a cotton handkerchief cou' 
be made and printed for a few cent 
But 1 fear that, however durable ms 
Mve been the impression produced by 
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one. jLnere was a salary attacnea to tne omcej amounting to 
three or four linndred dollars a year, wliicli Mr. Webster says 
was “ a sum of the greatest importance to the^family.” It is 
not probable that this increase of his income caused Judge 
Webster to decide immediately to give Daniel a collegiate 
education, but there can be no doubt that, when the time came 
for that decision, he felt that this salary would be a very im- 
portant aid to him in carrying out his plan. If his pecuniary 
circumstances had been such as to enable him to devote the 
whole of this sum to his youngest son’s expenses at college, it 
would have been quite sufficient for the pm-pose. But this was 
not the case. The sequel did not show that the judicial salary 
could meet what the excellent parent finally had to do. 

Daniel was eleven years old when tins improvement in his 
father’s afiahs took place. He passed three or four years more 
in the kind of life which he thus describes : “ I read what 
I could get to read, went to school when I could ; and, when 
not at school, was a farmer’s youngest boy, not good for much 
for want of health and strength, but was expected to do some- 
thing.” ’ At the end of this time, in the summer of 1195, his 
father disclosed to him his purpose to give him a better educa- 
tion than he had been able to afford to his elder sons. But it 
does not appear, by what can be gathered from a collation of 
Mr. Webster’s autobiography and portions of his correspond- 
ence, that he understood at this time that he was to be sent to 
college, or that his father mentioned the subject of his educa- 
tion to him in reference to such a step. What occmned in 
l'I95, however, can be related by no one else as he has re- 
lated it, and I therefore transcribe his own touching account 
of it : 

“ Of a hot day in July, it must have been iu one of the last years of 
Washington’s administration, I was making hay with my father, just 
where I now see a remaining elm-tree. About the middle of the forenoon 
the Honorable Abiel Foster, M. C-, who lived in Canterbury, six miles off, 
called at the house, and came into the field to see my father. He was a 
worthy man, college-learned, and had been a mi n ister, but was hot a 

^ Autobiography. 


he was gone, my father called me to Mm, and we sat down beneath the 
elm, on. a hay-cock. He said, ‘ My son, that is a "worthy man ; he is a 
memlwr of Congress ; he goes to Philadelphia, and gets six dollars a day, 
wliile I toil here. It is because he had an education, which I never had. 
If I had had his early education I should have been in Philadelphia in his 
place. I came near it as it was. But I missed it, and now I must work 
here.’ ‘ 3Iy dear father,’ said I, ‘ you shall not work. Brother and I will 
work for you, and will wear our hands out, and you shall rest.’ And I 
remember to have cried, and I cry now at the recollection, ‘ My child,’ 
said he, ‘ it is of no importance to me. I now live hut for my children. I 
could not ^ve your elder brothers the advantages of knowledge, but I can 
do soEoethiag for you. Exert yourself, improve your opportunities, learn, 
leam, and, -when. I am gone, you -svill not need to go through the hard- 
ships which I have imdergone, and which have made me an old man 
before my time.” ’ 


When the next spring arrived, his father took an important 
step, hut still without informing him that he was to be pre- 
pared for college, and apparently withont having definitively 
decided that point in his own mind. In I'TSl there had been 
toanded at Exieter, hy the Honorable John Phillips, an institu- 
tion, which has ever since been known as the Phillips Exeter 
Academy. It has always been conducted like some of the 
great schools in England ; that is to say, the boys are lodged in 
the houses of respectable families in the town, and they attend 
a schoed that is held in the academy building erected for the 
purpese, and furnished with appropriate rooms for the different 
Its principal, in Mr. Webster’s time, and for forty 
afterward, was Hr. Benjamin Abbot, one of the most 
nBtractors of youth that this co'un'try has produced. 

To m^tutioii young Webster was taken by his father in 
3Iay, 1796.’ He had never been from home before, and the 
ci^e,he sayi, overpowered him. He found himself among 
bo^ "who had smi more, and appeared to know more 
tliaalie did; “and I scarcely remained,” he adds, “master of 
my own But this probably soon wore off, on all occa- 
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began English, grammar, witing, and arithmetic. The follorr- 
ing anecdote is given by Mr. Everett, as a proof of the rapidity 
of Ms progress : At the end of a month, the nsher ^ said to him 
one morning, “ W ebster, yon will pass into the other room, and 
join a higher class;” and added, .“Boys, you will take your 
final leave of Webster — ^you will never see him again.” “ That 
he was transferred to a higher class, in rather a marked manner, 
was told by himself to one of his early fidends, who has added 
the following explanation of the occurrence, as he received it 
from Mr. Webster : 

“ The incident related hy Mr. Everett, in his Memoir of Mr, Webster, 
respecting his elevation to a higher class, at the end of the first month 
at the academy in Exeter, needs, I think, a httle correction or explanation, 
in order to present its most important bearing upon his future life. 
When his first term, at Exeter was near its close, the usher said : ‘ Web- 
ster, you may stop a few minutes after school ; I wish to speak to you.’ 
When the other scliolars had gone, the usher asked him whether he 
intended to return to the academy after the vacation. The answer indi- 
cated something like reluctance. It had not escaped the observation of 
the usher, that Webster’s rustic maimers and xmfashi^nable raiment had 
drawn upon him the ridicule of some of his associates, who, in every 
respect, except habiliments and external accompHshments, were greatly his 
inferiors. The inference was justly drawn that the academy was in danger 
of losing an estimable and promising puph, while it retained others who 
gave no promise of doing honor to that distinguished seminary. The 
usher, therefore, judiciously and kindly remarked to Mr. Webster that he 
was a better scholar than any in his class ; that he learned more readily 
and easily than they did ; and, if he would return at the commencement 
of the next term, he should he put into a higher class, and should no 
longer be hindered in his progress hy those boys who cared more for 
play and dress than for sohd improvement. ‘ These were the first truly 
encouraging words,’ said Mr. Webster, ‘ that I ever received with regard 
to my studies. I then resolved to return, and pursue them with diligence 
and so much ability as I possessed.’ . Probably the kindness and good judg- 
ment of the usher had an important influence upon the whole course of 
Mr, Webster’s after-life.” ® 

In October he went home for a short vacation, and then 

^ Nicholas Emery, afterward an emi- 3 Letter by J. W. McGraw, Esq., of 
nentlawyerand judge in Portland, Maine. Bangor, November 16, 1852. -^{Gorre- 
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Abbot was absent on account of indisposition, and a very young 
usLer was fulfilling a part of the doctor’s duties. This was 
Josepb Stevens Buckminster, whose early maturity, personal 
graces, Bcliolarsliip, piety, and eloquence, left an impression in 
Xew England that is even now but little weakened, although 
more than half a century has elapsed since his character became 
fcaiictifiefl in that community, by an early death, at the age of 
tu'fiity-eight.’ In 1T9G, Buckminster was am advanced pupil 
ol' the academy, where he had won great distinction as a 
scholar, and where his moral excellence, and the fascination 
of hk manners, had made him the idol of all connected with 
the institution. 

To this youthful and hiiUiant teacher, younger than him- 
selt, ebsteEs first exercises in Latin were recited. It was 
Buckminster who first endeavored to overcome in the pupil a 
native diffidence, which will astonish any reader, who now 
learns, f the first time, that Daniel Webster conld not, when 
a }>oy, make a school declamation. This fact, which would 
scarcely be credited on any other testimony tlaan his own, was 
reeonM by him in his autobiography with perfect frankness, 
and with his usual piwision, and is therefore to he accepted 
just .as he states it : 


“ I Wiere I made tolerable progress in most branch.es vrbicli I attended 
to while in this school ; but there was one thing I could not do— I could 
not mate a declamation. I could not speak before the school. The kind 
and excellent Bnekminster sought, especiaUy, to persuade me to perform 
the exfiiw of declamation like other boys, but I could not do it. Many 
a did I OMmt to memory, and recite and rehearse in my own room 
©T« asd ow yrt, when the day came, when the school coUected to 
bmi when my name was .called, and I saw all eyes turned to 
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vords more, and liad given ns liis own recollection of the 
;ime when this timidity gave way, and the means which he 
;ook, if he ever took any, to overcome it. The image of De- 
nosthenes, breaking np the impediments in his speech, occurs 
It once to the mind. Ent there is prohahly no parallel 
between the two cases. Mr. "Webster’s difficulty was doubtless 
n some degree connected with the state of his physical system ; 
)ut, I imagine that, as he grew stronger, it disappeared at once, 
ind without his being conscious of the change. The circum- 
itances, too, by which he was surrounded, may have had some- 
hing to do with his inabihty to speak before the school. He 
iame there a rustic boy of fourteen, independent, but shy, did 
lot mix a great deal in the sjiorts of the other boys, and was 
lerhaps less well clad than most of them. The tyranny which 
1 great pubhc school can exercise over its better and more sen- 
sitive members is proverbial ; and it is not less a tyranny, in 
such cases, because it may be an unintentional one. Mr. Web- 
ster has not analyzed the feeling which made it impossible for 
lim to ascend the platform at Exeter; but two of his early 
riends, one of whom was with him at the school, have stated facts 
vhich warrant my suggestions.’ I judge it to have been a tem- 
lorary embaiTassment, of which he never was specially conscious 
ifterward, because there is no record, so far as I am informed, of 
lis having at a later period subjected himself to any discipline 
>n account of such a feeling, as there is also no tradition of 
lis having experienced it after he entered college. On the con- 
trary, he became at Dartmouth a very 6asy and impressive 
speaker and debater. But the .remainder of his preparatory 
education, before he went to college, was passed under a 
irivate tutor ; and he was not, therefore, in a situation to 
le exercised in public declamation until he joined that insti- 
tution. 

He remained at Exeter only about nine months. In De- 
3ember, 1Y96, or January, , 1I9I, his father came for him, 
md took him home. He had remained at the academy 


life/ He lias nowhere assigned any reason why he was removed 
from Exeter. His progress there must have been entirely satis- 
factory to his hither, his teachers, and himseE But probably 
the expense, although moderate, must have had some influence 
with his father, who found that he could command fl'om a 
clergyman in his own neighborhood good instruction on easier 
terms. The state of his health, too, may have rendered it desir- 
able tliat he should be nearer home ; or it may have been 
thought that, as he was now flfteen years old, he could be 
carried forward faster by a private tutor than he could be in a 
great public school. 

For some, or all of these reasons, his father determined^ in 
February, 179T, to place him with the Bev. Samuel Wood, the 
minister of the adjoining town of Boscawen. The distance 
was about six miles from their home. On the way thither his 
father first disclosed to him the plan which he had formed of 
giving him a collegiate education. “I remember,” he says, 
“ the very liiU which we were ascending, through deep snows, 
in a Xew-England sleigh, when my father made known this 
purpose to me. I could not speak. How could he, I thought, 
with so large a family, and in such narrow cfrcumstances, tbink 
of incurring so great an expense for me ? A warm glow ran all 
over me, and I laid my head on my father’s shoulder, and 
■wept.'’ * 


Oi the qualifications of Dr. Wood for the charge whicb he 
had undertaken, we can judge only from the very httle wbich 
Mr. Webster has said with respect to the state of his prepara- 
tion when he entered college. It was doubtless a period, as 
Mr. Everett has otawed, when the general standard of classical 
attainments in our country was exceedingly low — ^far lower tban 
it had been for several generations sncceeding the flrst settle- 
ment of the country ; and it was long after Mr. Webster bad 
entered upon the active duties of life before there began to he 
any improvement in this r^pect Dr. Wood was as good a 
scholar, it is fair to pr^ume, as most clergymen in Hew Eng- 
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both, in Latin and Greek/’ -we are to . remember two things : 
first, that lie remained with Dr. Wood only six months, and 
that at Exeter he had but a short training in the Latin gram- 
mar and none in the Greek ; secondly, that at college, and 
afterward, as will hereafter appear, he became a very good 
Latin scholar at least, and was therefore very likely to depre- 
ciate the acquisitions which he carried with him when he left 
Dr. Wood.’ In his antobiography he says : 

“ Mr. Wood put me upon Virgil and TuUy, and I conceived a pleasure 
in the study of them, especially the latter, -which rendered application no 
longer a task. With -what vehemence did I denounce Catiline ! -with -what 
earnestness struggle for MUo I In the spring I began the Greek grammar, 
and at midsummer Mr. Wood said to me: ‘I expected to keep you till 
next year, but I am tired of you, and I shall put you into college next 
month.’ And so indeed he did, but it was a mere breaking in ; I was 
indeed miserably prepared both in Latin and Greek; but Mr. Wood 
accomplished bis purpose, and I entered Dartmouth College, as a fresh- 
man, August, 1797.® 

Wliile he was at Dr. Wood’s an incident occurred which 
shows the humorous indulgence of his father’s treatment of 
him, and which I should mar if I were to attempt to repeat 
it in any other than the colloquial way in which he related 
it to some friends, on a drive from Boston to Salem, in 1825 : 

“ My father sent for me in haying-time, to help him, and put me into a 
field to turn hay, and left me. It was pretty lonely there, and, after work- 
ing some time, I found it very dull; and, as I knew my father was gone 

’‘In 1826 be spoke of Mr. Wood as scholar, though a lover of learning. He 
“ a man of some learning.”— could appreciate genius without feeling 

® Dr. Wood, who was also Ezekiel its fires in his own bosom. By his un- 
Webster’s tutor, and afterward his pastor, wearied diligence and fidelity he suc- 
was a man of great excellence of char- ceedcd in making good scholars. , He 
acter ; “ distinguished,” says Professor labored from principle — ^from an ever- 
Sanbom, “ for his rare Christian virtues, present conviction that he must do all 
He was one of the excellent of the earth, within his power to benefit the rising 
During his long and successful minis- generation. It was the boast and glory 
try at Boscawen, he fitted more than one of his life that he was the tutor of 
hundred young men for college. Those Ezekiel and Daniel Webster. He loved 
who could not pay the debt, he trusted ; them as children ; they honored him as 
and to some very indigent pupils he for- a father.”— (Cb?Te^rec^hce,‘i.,'36.) 
gave the debt. He was not an eminent 


go back to Dr. "Wood’s,’ So I took my bundle under my arm, and on my 
way I met Thomas W. Thompson, a lawyer in Salisbury ; he laughed very 
heartily when he saw me. ‘ So,’ said he, ‘ your farming is over, is it ? ’ ” ^ 

After tins exploit in haying and picking whortleberries, 
there remained hut six weeks in which to finish his preparation 
for eoll^ ; and it appears that Dr. "Wood thought it expedi- 
ent to have some assistance for Ms Greek. “Well, sir,” con- 
tinued Mr. Wehster, conversing in 1825 about hjs early life, “ I 
went to Dr. Wood’s, and, as my father had consented to iny 
going to college, he got a young man of the name of Palmer, 
a senior in Dartmouth, to come and teach me Greek. I knew 
nothing at all about it, and I had just six weeks to prepare in. 
But I went to work, and entered in ’97, when I was fifteen.” 

At Bc^awen he had found another circulating library, and 
he read a great many of the hooks which it contained. Bnt he 
mentions one only — “ Don Quixote.” It was the common 
translation, and in an edition of three or four duodecimo vol- 
umes. “I began to read it,” he says in the autohiograpliy, 
“ and it is literally true that I never closed my eyes until I 
had finiAed it ; nor did I lay it down, so great was the power 
of that €Extraordinary hook on my imagination.” 

Such was the youth Daniel Wehster when he entered Dart- 
mouth CoB^e. In the ancient languages, the Latin grammar, 
the firet m hooks of fee “.iiEnmd,” Oicmxj’s four Orations against 
Catiline, a Bitle Greek; grammar, and the four Evangelists of 
the Greek Testament were his whole stock. In mathematics 
he had nofek^ hut the small amount of arithmetic which he 
might have obtain^ at the tovm-schools and at Exeter. Of 
geography mad h© had aknost nothing hut what he 

awsBHt a *we Bc®toa to Saim, in 182§, preserved by Mr. 



any tiling of Milton and Sliakespeare — ^poets 'wliose imagery, 
sentiments, language, and lines liecame afterward so inwrouglit 
with his intellectnal being that they sprang into his discourse, 
sometimes in unbidden and unconscious quotation, and some- 
times with a purposed use of riches which he had stored in one 
of the most retentive memories ever possessed by man. But I 
find no evidence that his knowledge of Milton and Shakespeare 
began at this early age. It is certain, however, that, before ho 
went to Dartmouth, he must have had some miscellaneous 
reading of which we have no account. That he read every 
thing he could get to read, he has told us ; and, although the 
two circulating libraries, which came within his reach, at Sahs- 
bury and at Boscawen, must have been rather meagre collec- 
tions, we may safely infer that he devoured whatever he could 
find in them that could attract a lad of his years. For he tells 
us ; “ In those boyish days there were two things which I did 
dearly love, viz., reading and playing — ^passions which did not 
cease to struggle when boyhood was over (have they yet, alto- 
gether?) and, in regard to wliieh, neither oita mors nor the 
viotoria laeta could be said of either.” ^ 

* “ horae 

Momento cita mors venit, avi victoria laeta." 

Horace, Sat. I. 7. 


CHAPTER II. 


1 ^ 97 - 1801 . 

COLLEGE LIFE — EAIST: AS A STHDEOT — ^DEVELOPMENT AND 
ACQUISITIONS. 

~yT7”E now enter upon a period, in the life of Mr. Webster, 
» ’ through which it is nece^ary to move with careful stejDS, 
The extraordinary elevation to which he rose has tended to 
invent his college-life with an uncommon interest, and to sur- 
round it with impr^sions which, however pleasing in their 
apparent conformity with what he afterward became, must be 
examined with fidelity. Por those who knew him, and acted 
with him only after his mind was in its full maturity, and 
those who knew him only through the glory of his vast reputa- 
tion, conld not well conceive that there ever was a time, after 
his intellect began to be manifested at all to the observation of 
o&ers, when it was not, in a degree corresponding to its subse- 
quent exhibitions, of the same preeminent qualities and powers. 
'ndnHng and spiking of him as a prodigy, such as Hature can 
Toudisafe hut oni^ men easily helieved that, at all times and 
in er&j f&md. of Ms esdstence, he must have stood in the same 
relative su^crity to Ms fedows, in wMeh they saw and felt 

that he stoi^ whsi they could compare him with others or 

theairfvm. 

It m well known that there have been those, among the con- 
temporaries of Ms youfii, who have thongHt that his fhtm-e 
gT»tneffi was then foreseen and predicted. Bnt such a sug 
gtttion, even in r^ to snch a man, may chaUenge a dissent 



xiie same associaTions, wno nave not aclmitted tiiat, at col- 
lege, lie stood ill all respects far above Ms competitors, and 
wlio have tbouglit it unwise to hold him np as an example 
of mere genins, ascending at once to the Mghest pinnacles of 
fame, without the toil and the patient snbmission to routine, 
by which distinction is most commonly supposed, and should 
ordinarily be held, to be best acliieved. 

The purpose of biography is, or should be, truth. Eulogy 
and praise are not to be discarded from it, if they can rest 
on solid foundations. But such foundations must be explored 
without preconceived theories. He who admits into Ms descrip- 
tions of a great man’s life and character the influence of any 
opinion concerning their example, or who is anxious about 
methods of education or the best means of self-culture, admits 
into his office that wMch will not be unlikely to disturb its per- 
formance. As little should there be an effort to maintain any 
favorite idea of one’s own, concerning what must have been 
the early intellectual and moral development of a man like 
Daniel Webster. We do not know enough of all the laws that 
govern the growth of a human mind, to be able to reason back- 
ward, from what we have known of it in its maturity, to the 
times and the processes tM-ough which it began to approach the 
perfect stature in wMch it has stood before us. We can no 
more reason in tMs way, concerning the mind, than we can in 
regard to the body. Who that ever saw the physical frame of 
this man in the middle period of his days — ^fllled with life and 
health, as capacious of labor as of the enjoyment of all that 
the senses can enjoy, perfect in grace and dignity, speaking in 
every motion and in every look of power and energy and 
vitality — could have argued from it back to his earliest years, 
and have found, without other guide, the feeble and even sickly 
childhood, with which we know that his earthly existence 
began ? In the history of the mental, as of the physical con- 
stitution, we must investigate facts. Evidence is to be carefully 
sifted and weighed ; the opinions and narrations of those who 
are competent to inform us must be examined and compared, 
and, above all, if he whose Mstory we desire fuUy to' know has 
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left iis liis own testiinonj, given witb. Ml justice to otliero, 
and with no undue Lias toward himself, we are hoimd to regard 
it a.s of great weight, in forming our estimate of what he may 
liave been at a period so remote from tlie time in which he may 
have spoken or written concerning his early life. 

In the case of Mr. Webster, there is strong reason for relying 
on Ills own statements respecting himself. He was an emi- 
nently just man ; and he never was accused of vanity. He was 
not unconscious of what he was, or insensible to what he had done 
in the world, or indifferent about his reputation. But he never 
sought praise at the expense of others, whether it was the praise 
that attends the exhibition of mere talent, or that which fol- 
lows the exhibition of mere industry. He was at once too 
grand and too simple in his nature to court a cheap applause ; 
and, in speaking of himself at any time, or ahont any time in 
his life, if he ever failed in impartiality, he erred against him- 
self, and against no one else. One thing is certainly time of 
him— and it is, that, in his opinions respecting the means by 
wliieh he laid the foundation of his extraordinary success, he 
always gave the utmost importance to the amount of labor 
which he very early accustomed himself to perform, to the 
power of labor which he cultivated and increased as he grew 
in years, and to the command which it gave him over his intel- 
lectual faculties. It would have been the last thing which he 
could ever have desired, to be handed down to posterity as 
a man of genius who never needed the discipline to which 
common minds must submit. He never exliibited any of that 
waJbiyM which has sometimes led men of the highest endow- 
siaafe to amceal their preparation for particular efforts at the 
l»r, m in. the senate, or which has craved, at the expense of 
or of trath, a reputation for doing great things out of 
the mspfuatioii (ff the moment. Probably few men have ever 
Mvrf who exee^led "Mi. ebster in the power of immediately 
on tile d®iB®.on of an important subject with very 
litfle pwfioiB Botme of the duty and its demands. But, when 

he did eol he drew TlTVOTi Ji •— 


tile presence of an andience tlie mind assumes its greatest in- 
tensity of action ; whicli clothes a syllogism in poetic fire, or 
adorns a train of reasoning with a fiow of eloquence, more 
perfectly than all that study or the closet can do. IsTo great 
orator, of ancient or of modern times, prohahly felt more deeply, 
or displayed more strikingly, in extemporaneous discourse, the 
effect of what is called inspiration. But I point now merely to 
that feature of his character which made him entirely free fi’om 
a vulgar appetite for unmerited fame, and which rendered a 
false pride, in respect to the present or the past, a stranger to 
his breast. A man who had this strength and this moral sim- 
plicity could surely speak, in his manhood or in his age, of what 
he was at fifteen or at twenty, in a way that renders his testi- 
mony of inestimable value to those who would know him as 
he was. 

There are some other general observations which must be 
made before the narrative of his college life proceeds, because 
they are necessary to a correct understanding of the kind and 
degree of development which he attained at Dartmouth. 

An American college is conducted, in some respects, differ- 
ently from the corresponding institutions in most parts of 
Europe. bTo comparison is here intended to be drawn in 
respect to the advantages of different systems of education, but 
it is intended merely to describe the kind of institution at which 
Mr, ‘Webster received his academic education. In most of our 
colleges there is a cuTriGichim, or prescribed course of studies, 
ill the ancient and modern languages, in mathematics and the 
exact sciences, in mental and moral philosophy, in history, in 
rhetoric, and in some other branches. In these the student is 
required to prepare lessons, and to attend daily examinations, 
which are called “ recitations.” A daily record is kept of the 
performance of each student at the particular recitation ; and 
the summary of this record, together with the results of per- 
sonal deportment and punctuahty of attendance on prescribed 
exercises, determines the relative rank of the students, and tfeeh 
title to the academic honors which the college, in its official 



capacity, bestows. Lectures are also delivered Ly tbe profes- 
sors in their several departments, some of whieb. the students 
are required to attend, while on others the attendance is vol- 
untary. 

In addition to these means of cnltme and discipline, there 
are others furnished by the college, which have a very impor- 
tant influence in the training of our young men. Among these 
are the public declamations,” which take q)lace before the 
whole college at stated and frequent times, and in which each 
student is required to bear his part ; the “ exhibitions,” which 
occur at certain periods in the college com’se, and the “ com- 
mencement” exercises, with which the four years of college life 
terminate, and at which the degree of Bachelor of Arts is con- 
ferred upon each student, who has performed the college course 
without serious dereliction, and without incmTing the neces- 
sity of being deprived of such a diploma by misconduct. At 
the exliibitions and the commencement exercises, the students, 
on whom the distinction falls, by the award of the College Fac- 
ulty, deliver their own compositions in the form of orations and 
ad^esses in English, or Greek, or Latin; and these appoint- 
ments constitute the college honors that are the oTojects of com- 
petition among the young men who contend for them. The 
performances are delivered upon a public stage, and there is 
always a public audience in addition to the faculty and mem- 
l>ers of the college. 

In many of our colleges, also, there are voluntary societies 
among the students, which have existed for a long time, and 
which are conducted with great spirit and emulation, for pur- 
pcses (rf general culture in writing and speaking, and for prac- 
tice in tibe art of debating. Over these the college exercises no 
official amtroL The existence and operation of these voluntary 
a^ociations — ^which are often carried on so effectively as to pro- 
duce mi important influence on the development of individnals, 
Mtde from all that part of education of which the college takes 
offirial oc^nizance — ^will account for the fact that a young m ftn 
may have a h%h repute among his fehows for talent or scholar- 
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gained it on account of liis acquirements beyond tlie college 
coui’se, and by liis superiority in writing and debate ; wMle 
be wbo wins a bigli college appointment,' wins it on account of 
bis exactness in tbe recitation-room. The two distinctions are 
rarely united in tbe same person. 

Dartmouth College, when Mr. Webster entered it, was such 
an institution as I have above described, excepting that it bad 
no provision for t Aching tbe modern languages, and that, in 
tbe matbematics and tbe exact sciences, its course was exceed- 
ingly meagre.* When young Webster was fairly entered as a 
Freshman, bis class went on with the seventh book of tbe 
“.JEneid,” and with tbe remainder of tbe Greek Testament. 
Tbe studies through tbe Freshman and Sophomore years con- 
tinued to be in Latin and Greek, with Pike’s Ai’itbmetie and 
Algebra. But from all tbe sources of information that are 
accessible, it seems that be did not rise into immediate and 
prominent distinction during these first two years of bis col- 
lege comse. He was a good scholar, and punctual in bis attend- 
ance on all exercises ; but it appears, on tbe testimony of one 
entitled to know, that be was not spoken of at this time as tbe 
best scholar in bis class, or indeed that any one else was so 
spoken of ; and tbe estimation in which tbe College Faculty 
held him at this period is proved by the fact that, at his Sopho- 
more exhibition, neither of the two principal appointments was 
assigned to him.* 

There are extant a few verses which be addressed to one of 
bis college friends, George Herbert, as a farewell, when be was 
leaving tbe college for the winter vacation in his Sophomore 
year, December, 1Y98. They exhibit no more poetic talent, or 
power of versification, or vigor of mind, than any lad of six- 
teen might show wbo bad been similarly educated. 

But there is a striking contrast between them and another 

^ Upon this Mr. Ticknor observes : - 1 state these facts on the authority 

“ In every department, when Mr. Web- of the Rev. T. A. Merrill, D. D., of Mid- 
ster was at Dartmouth, the teaching dlebury, Vermont, who was one of his 
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short piece \mtten and addi*essed to the sam© fiieiid, a littli 
more than a year afterward. The latter displays a great advance 
in his power of expression and thonght, and, if flio verses ai Cj a 
the verses of most youths are, somewhat imitative, they do no 
lack the elements of real poetry. Some of his companions thei 
thought, and have always believed, that the Muses had beei 
lavish of their gifts to him, and that he did not cultivate then 
as he should have done. But the truth is, fti respect to most oi 
his rhymes that remain, although ISTature had made him, ii 
one sense, a poet, and although the prose of his whole life showi 
how strong were his imaginative tendencies, and how poetica 
his gravest eloquence often was, there is nothing that can, criti 
caUy speaking, be dignified by the name of poetry. Wheneve; 
he wrote any thing serious in the form of verse, during his col 
lege life, or afterward, he was accustomed to laugh at it ; anc 
when he wrote any thing comic, his sense of the ludicrous wai 
so strong, and his power of embodying it so exuberant, that hi 
made others laugh with him as heartily as he did himself. Bu 
he undoubtedly possessed, at an early age, a faculty of deserip 
tion, in the forms of verse, akin to that which lie could alwayi 
use with wonderful force in prose composition or extemporane 
ous speaking. There is a tradition of a poem wbich he read ii 
Ids junior year, on a battle between an EngHsli and a Brencl 
ship-of-war, in which the latter was sunk, “ that held the pro 
fessor and the class,” says one who heard it, “ in apparen 
amazement. I almost shudder,” continues his class-mate, “ as 
fifty-four years after, I seem to see the French, ship go down 
and to h^ her cannon continue to roar till she is ahsolutel] 
suhanerged.” ^ 

But not to anticipate the two later and most impbrtan 
years of his r^deni^ at Daxtmonth, the reader must now g( 
home with him to the jm^temal roof, at the spring vacation, ii 
May, 1799, during hh Sophomore year; for it was then that i 
d«n^c episode orairred M his life, which affected it througl 
many a long year of gmerons and manly resistance against fh( 


it was the effect of companionship operating upon natures with 
whom “ blood was thicker than water ” to a degree not often 
exceeded in the family tie, they loved each other, until death 
divided them, as men seldom do or can. They were the sons 
of an old man, who had become, to repeat his own homely but 
strong expression, “ old before his time ; ” children of his 
age, and probably the first of his children who had given much 
promise of future usefulness, as Daniel was certainly the first 
of his sons for whom he thought himself called to afford the 
means of education. The reader already knows the plan which 
iie had formed for his declining years, Ezekiel was to remain 
at home, and carry on the farm ; Daniel was to be educated 
for one of the learned professions, Diit as the ample page of 
knowledge began to imfold itself before the eyes of the young 
student, and he saw the wide gulf that was to open between him- 
self and his elder brother, his heart was moved. He believed 
that Ezekiel’s talents were as good as his own, and he could 
not bear to think of him as destined to an inferior lot in life. 
When he came home for the vacation, he found that his brother 
felt the unpfomising character of his prospects, and that there 
was a struggle between duty to his parents and the aspirations 
of a really superior mind. Daniel was unhappy about this 
state of things. He had a consultation with his brother, after 
they had gone to bed, which lasted through the whole night, 
and until after sunrise, neither of them having shut his eyes. 
Mr. Webster says of his brother, in the autobiography : 

“ He liacL tliouglit of going into some new part of tlie country. That 
was discussed and disagreed to. All the and cons of the question 
of remaining at home were weighed and considered, and, when our 
council broke up, or rather got up, its result was that I should pro- 
pose to my father that he, late as it was, should be sent to school also, 
and to college. This, we knew, would be a trying thiug to my father and 
mother and two unmarried sisters. My father was growing old, his health 
not good, and his circumstances far from easy. The farm was to be 
carried on, and the family taken care of; and there was nobody to do all 
this but him, who was regarded as the main stay — ^that is to sayi "Izekiel. 
However, I ventured on the negotiation, and it was carried, as pther things 
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often are, by the earnest and sangiiiiie manner of youth. I told him that 1 
■was unhappy at my brother’s prospects. For myself, I sa'w my way to 
knowledge, respectability, and self-protection ; but, as to him, all looked 
the other way; that I -would keep school, and get along as well as I could, 
be more than four years in getting through college, if necessary, provided 
he also could be sent to study. He said at once he hved but for his 
children ; that he had but little, and on that little he put no value, except 
so far as it might be useful to them. That to carry us both thi'ough col- 
lege would take all he was worth ; that, for himself, he was willing to run 
the risk ; but that this was a serious matter to our mother and two unmar- 
ried sisters ; that we must settle the matter ■with them, and, if their con- 
sent was obtained, he would trust to Pro-ndence, and get along as well as 
he could.” 

All was now referred, therefcJIre, to the decision of the 
mother ; and her decision involved the family means for her 
whole remaining life, and for the lives of her unmarried 
daughters. Her husband told her that the farm was already 
mortgaged to meet the expenses of Daniel’s education; and 
/ that if Ezekiel, too, were sent to college, it would take all that 
they had. Her answer was ready; “Well,” said she, “I will 
trust the hoys.” * 

Perhaps there is nowhere a tablet in the Temple of Fame, 
on which any thing more touching than this act of maternal 
heroism has been or can be inscribed. Thenceforward there 
was a long period of anxiety and privation for all of them. 
But its compensations came. The father lived to know that 
his sons were to take their places among the most honored of 
their native State, The mother lived longer, to behold the 
c^poiing of that great career which was before the younger, 
and to find repose and every comfort in the house of her elder 
son. The asters lived to find how safe had been their reliance 
on fratemrf gratitude and honor. On the early grave, there- 
fore, to whieh one of these brothers went suddenly down^ in the 
prime of a usefal and honorable, although a less distinguished 
Me, and on the tomb in which the other, when full of yeai-s and 
honors, and with @IL the renown that a statesman can reap was 
laid by a moun^ nation, it should be written that a mother’s 
sagacioiffi &ifh in die future of her sons suuulied tu a. 
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Daniel Webster’s exact rank as a college student bas sunk into 
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insignificance. Here was a youtb, scarcely more tkan seyenteen 
years of age, so strong in fraternal affection, so firm in Ms self- 
reliance, so capable of looking forward to estimate tlie futme 
for Ms brother and Mmself, that be could tell bis aged father 
that be would assume the burdens that tMs great sacrifice was 
to cast upon the family. We are concerned, in this investiga- 
tion of Ms life, with the growth of character, as well as with the 
growth of Ms mind, or his acquisitions of knowledge ; and when 
we go back with Mm to Ms college, we are to remember that, 
although a boy in years, in moral stature he is aheady a man. 
He might have, it is known that he did have, other methods of 
discipline, other objects of ambition, other desires for knowl- 
edge, than those which were limited or satisfied by the aca- 
demic prizes. He began to fight the great battle of life almost 
before the down was upon his lip ; and if he fought it in his 
own way, or chose his weapons for himself, or burnished his 
armor more variously than Ms comrades, it was because the 
responsibility of the contest had come upon him so early, and 
so gravely ; and because Hatm’e had given liim the strength, 
and pointed him the way, 

EzeMel Webster, who was at the age of nineteen when the 
consent of Ms parents was given to the plan for his education, 
immediately began to attend a small academy, then recently 
established, in Sahsbury. He remained at this school for two 
terms, and then went to reside with Dr. Wood, with whom his 
preparation for college was finished. “His intellectual char- 
acter,” his brother informs us, “ as it afterward developed itself, 
was not early understood, at least not in its full extent. He 
was thought to have good sense, but not to have, and perhaps 
had not, great quickness of apprehension.” ’ He was at fii’st 
distrustful of himself, and appears to have been in the habit of 
writing to Darnel, as if the latter, with superior powers, and 
earlier advantages, could not appreciate what he had to con- 
tend with. Daniel would never admit that Ms brother was his 

^ Autobiography. 



inferior in natural abilities. It is singular to see tJie order ol 
Xature thus reversed in their relative situations, and to find 
vuunger generously and judiciously performing the duties of 
mentor to the elder. “ Ton tell me,” writes Daniel, “ that 7011 
have difficulties to encounter which I know nothing of. Wliat 
do you mean, Ezekiel ? Do you mean to fiatter ? That don’t 
become you; or do you think you are inferior to me in natural 
a]>ilities? If so, he assured you greatly mistake. Therefore, 
fur the future, say in your letters to me, ‘ I am superior to you 
in natural endowments ; I will know more in one year than yon 
do now, and more in six than you ever will.’ I should not 
resent this language. I should he very well pleased in hearing 
it ; hut he assured, as mighty as you are, your great puissance 
shall never insure you a victory without a contest.” ’ 

Ezekiel was certainly not the equal of Daniel at any period 
of their lives ; hut he was a man of fine intellect, and, notwitli- 
standing all the difficulties with which he had to contend, lie 
entered Dartmouth College in March, 1801, six months before 
his brother was graduated, so well prepared, and with such 
admirable habits of study,’ that he immediately took, aiid 
always retained, so long as he could remain at the college, a 
high rank in his class.’ His father’s means were from the first 
inadequate to meet the expenses of both his and Daniel’s educa- 
tion. But the compact which had been made at the family 
altar came at once into operation. Daniel was now able to 
earn a little more than he needed to spend. He siiperintendod 
a small weekly newspaper, printed in Hanover, and called The 
Tsrimmak Gaeeiie, during the year 1800, which was his junior 
year. What he received for this literary service paid his own 
l»ard for file year, and so far rdieved the family hnrdens. In 
the^ winter vacation of the same year, he taught a school in 
Sdishury, and the money thus earned helped to defray Ezekiel’s 
spurns at Pr. ‘Wood’s. This was the beginning of that remarlv- 
a e struggle, which last^ for several years, and throngh whieli 
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had acquu’ed the proiession of then* clioice ; for, as Mr. Webster 
once humorously expressed their frequent interchange of study 
and of labor for their joint support^ as they had but one horse 
between them, they “rode in tie.” * 

On his return to the college, after the sjprmg vacation of 
1Y99, Daniel appears to have entered u]pon the discipline of his 
powers of communication, and to have developed them with 
great rapidity. For this, the society long known in that in- 
stitution as “ The Dnited Fraternity,” afforded him all the 
needful facilities. He became at once distinguished as a de- 
bater, and, before the close of his junior year, he was accounted 
by far the best writer and speaker in the college. The comj)ass 
and force of his arguments, in extemporaneous discussion, were 
acknowledged by all who had the opportunity of hearing him 
in his society. He manifested, then, in kind, the same com- 
pleteness and fuhiess in his views, and the same power of 
expressing them, which he displayed through life. Although 
not required to do so, he was in the habit of writing his own 
declamations for the college stage. “He was accustomed,” 
said one of his class-mates, “to arrange his thoughts in his 
mind, in his room or his private walks, and to j)ut them upon 
paper just before the exercise was called for. When he was 
required to speak at two o’clock, he would frequently begin to 
write after dinner, and, when the bell rang, he would fold his 
paper, put it in his. pocket, and go in, and speak with great 
ease. In his movements, he was rather slow and deliberate, 
except when his feelings were aroused ; then his whole soul 
would kindle into a flame.” “ Indeed, the testimony of all who 
were living at the time of Mr. "Webster’s death, and who had 
been with him at Dartmouth, is uniform on this point : “We 
used to listen to him,” said another of them, “ with the deepest 
interest and respect, and no one ever thought of equalling the 
vigor and flow of his eloquence.” ® 

That he carried on courses of reading and study, adapted to 

New - England phrase, which fessor Sanborn. — (Correspondence, 46.) 
means that two people, who have hut Written from Pomfret, in Vennonl^ No- 
one animal between them, alternately vemher 10, 1852. 

ride and walk. ® Hon. Henry Hubbard, ex-Govemor 


tlie training wliicli lie songlit to give liimself, is equally -well 
aiitlienticatecl. He did not neglect tlie college Btudies, but be 
went beyond tbein. He mastered any subject or book as if by 
intuition. He gave liimself especially to liistory, in pursuing 
wMcli lie burnt the lamp to very late liotirs.^ He studied poli- 
tics as few young men of the same age have ever studied thein,“ 
There are passages in his letters, written at this time (1800), 
which show how closely he observed, and how deeply he was 
affected, by what was then taking place in Europe. Observa- 
tions and reflections, that might have flowed from his pen at 
any age, are to be found scattered through his college cor- 
respondence. It was at the period, when Bonaparte, for 
example, had just returned from Egypt, and the colossal 
power, which he had grasped as soon as he had reached Paris, 
began to overshadow even this distant republic, agitated as it 
had been by sympathies with the Ereneh Revolution, that had 
prepared the way for his ascent to a despotic throne, and his 
attempt at universal dominion. This young American student 
saw it, and comprehended it in its relations to his own country. 
He had been bred up at home, in the school of what was called 
the Eederal party, and had been, therefore, predisposed to the 
W ashingtonian policy of keeping the interests of this country free 
from entanglements with European politics. But after making 
every allowance for the effects of early education and home 
influences, when we read in the letters of a yomig student of 
eighteen, a junior undergraduate in Dartmouth College, that 
he understood the dangers to which his country was exposed, 
through her necessary commercial relations ; that he saw how 
essential to her safety was internal harmony, and that her 
liberties could be made the sport of European powers, only 
when “ American blood shall be made to flow in rivers by 
American swords,” we may recognize whose youth it was, that 
began thus early and fervently to pray that “ the bonds of the 
Eederal Union might be strengthened.” 


^ Dr. Merrill. MSS. ambition, and tbe fate of republicanism 

® Among tbo books wbicb he read at in Europe, may be seen in one of his let- 


jLjjLia, NVJiiuu WHS liis iirsT, puDiic periormancej was priuitiu. ^\.s 
miglit be expected, it sliows, in style and expression, marks of 
the nnripe taste of a youth of eighteen ; but, in power of thought, 
and strong grasp of tlie subject, it gives no uncertain promise 
of the productions of a later x^eriod. The oration begins 
with a rapid sketch of the history of the country, closmg with 
the glorious success of the Kevolution, Several of the soldiers 
of the ^Revolution were present, who were addressed in terms 
of glowing admiration and gratitude. Many of the deceased 
X:>atriots of the devolution were commemorated, and the loss 
which the country liad recently sustained, in the death of 
"Washington, was lamented in two or three paragraphs of some- 
what high-flown language, such, however, as older speakers in 
those days were very apt to use. The closmg paragrax)hs were 
strongly Federal in tin eh tone, full of denunciation of France 
and of ]Bonax)arte, wlrom the young orator calls “ the gascon- 
ading ]Dilgrim of Egypt.” The faults of the discoinse are such 
as an audience, in sympathy with its sentiments, would easily 
overlook ; and it was, doubtless, heard with enthusiastic favor. 

There is one other of Mr. Webster’s college productions, 
which was x)rinted at the time. This was a eulogy pronounced 
at the funeral of his class-mate, Simonds, who died at Hanover, 
in June of their senior year. There is, perhaps, nothing that 
so x)rofonndly moves a band of college youths as the death of a 
class-mate, especially if it take place at the institution. In such 
a closely-united circle of generous and aspiring young men, in 
the morning of life, D eath seems to come with an especial shock ; 
and if his shaft is aimed at one who has given more than ordi- 
nary promise, and is more than usually beloved, there will be, 
inevitably, from the nature of the emotions excited, more than 
from any desire to ap)e the customs of the larger and older 
world, an expression of what is felt, in the formal funeral ora- 
tion, or other ceremony of that kind. The case of Simonds, 
excepting in the circumstances of Ms death, was just such a one 
as that of which Landor afterward said, all that can be said in 
such cases, when he wrote the beautiful epitaph, in five words 


of liis masterly Latin, over tlie poor Oxford scholar, who had 
wandered out in the fields, and died of exhaustion : 

“Literarum quaesiyit gloriam, 

Dei videt.” 

This is what young Webster was appointed to say over his 
class-mate Simonds, and what he did in substance say, in the 
more expanded form of a public eulogy. I know of but one 
copy now in existence. It is natural, unaffected, full of feel- 
ing, and of a strong religious faith. It is not, in my judgment, 
open to the criticism which he afterward made upon his 
printed college performances, of being in “bad taste” in 
respect to its style. Of course, it has not the same sim- 
plicity which he afterward reached ; there are words which 
he would have expunged, and sentences which he would not 
have constructed ten years afterward. But it might, if he had 
chosen to have it so, have been seen by the world at any 
period of his life, as a not unwoi-thy forerunner of his more 
mature productions, for it is marked throughout by the eleva- 
tion of thought, as well as the tenderness of feeling, that 
belonged to his character.^ 

The reader is now prepared to understand what was his 
relative position as a scholar when be approached the termina- 
tion of his college career. He was not the first scholar in his 
class, as the faculty, by their rules, were obliged to account 
scholarship on the college records ; but he was the most promi- 
nent person in the college in respect to general attainments ; 
and, as an orator, he had no equal. How, then, it will be 
ask^ did it happen that he took no part in the Commence- 
ment exercise t And why does he say — in mentioning in his 

^ The oepj of this ^ogy, which I and rather sternly toward me, and said : 
have seen, belong to Mr. Ticknor. “ In ‘ Have yon ? I thought, till lately, that, 
IS®),” »ya Mr.Tfcknor, “ I happened to as only a few copies of it were printed, 
dine with Mr. Webstar athis own honse, they must all have been destroyed long 
wMe Ae eonvenficm, to revise Ae Con- ago ; hut, Ae other day. Bean, who was 
stitntkm oi MasMehnsette, of which he m college wiA me, told me he had one. 
was tlw l^isg membOT, was m session ; It flashed Arongh my mind that it must 
next to him after dinner, I have been Ae last copy in the world, 
toM 1^ in Ae coarse of conversation, and that if he had it in his pocket it 
that I M recCTdy fomad among some would be worth while to kill him, to do- 


the feelings of the class. From his narrative I abridge the 
following statement : 

In the arrangements of the faculty, the four principal 
appointments had long been ranked as follows — the Salutatory 
Oration, in Latin, as the first ; the Philosophic, in English, as 
the second; a Greek Oration, as the third; and the Yaledictory, 
in English, as the fourth. It was their practice to assign the 
first three, and then to call upon the class to choose the Y ale- 
dictory Orator. It was understood by the class that, in other 
colleges, the Yaledictory was regarded as the first in rank of 
all the appointments. This circumstance, and the fact that 
the class expected to make the appointment, would lead a 
young man of Webster’s accomphshments and popularity to 
prefer it ; and the class would have preferred that he should 
have it. But previous classes had quarrelled so seriously in 
choosing the Yaledictory Orator, that the faculty determined 
to make this appointment themselves. Webster’s rank as a 
scholar, in the estimate which the faculty felt obliged to make, 
did not entitle him to the Latin Oration, notwithstanding his 
relative proficiency in that language ; at the same time he stood 
too high upon the record to make it proper for them to appoint 
him to the Yaledictory, which, for this occasion, they ranked as 
the fifth of the academic honors. There was, too, an obvious 
unfitness in making a young man, who was so impressive a 
speaker in his own tongue, pronounce a public performance in 
a dead language ; while the habits and policy of the college 
made it necessary to give an honorable precedence to Latin and 
Greek. Accordingly, the faculty undertook to solve the diffi- 
culty, by offering to Webster a choice of a poem in English or 
an oration in English on the fine arts; and they gave the 
Yaledictory to another member of the class, not suspecting that 
Webster and his friends would not be gTatified. But a poem 



had never ranted with the fii’st four appointments, and if W eh- 
ster had selected in place of it the English oration -which was 
offered to his choice, he would, by his own act, have placed 
himself second on the list of the college honors. This dilemma 
the faculty did not foresee, or did not appreciate. 

As not unfrequently happens on these occasions, a great 
excitement followed among the members of the class. Several 
of them apphed to he excused from speaking on the day of Com- 
mencement, and were excused. "Webster was one of them. His 
friends did not claim that he was entitled to the Latin Oration ; 
but they had marked him for their Yaledictory Orator, and con- 
sidered themselves aggrieved by the refusal of the faculty to 
intrust them with the appointment, according to an established 
usage. Webster himself was placed in too embarrassing a posi- 
tion toward his competitors to allow of his exercising the' choice 
which the faculty had given him. Apparently he had no other 
feeling about the whole affair, for I find no trace in his corre- 
spondence of any bitterness toward the faculty or any one else ; 
and his attachment to liis Alma Mater, which never flagged, 
became historical, inspning one of the grandest of his forensic 
efforts, when he was called upon, in less than twenty years after- 
ward, to defend her interests and her chartered rights before the 
highest judicial tribunal in the countiy. 

It is well observed by the gentleman, whose narrative I have 
followed, that the whole matter turns to Webster’s honor, if he 
did nothing improper himself and it is therefore incumbent on 
me to state, that there is no foundation for the story of his 
having destroyed his diploma in disgust and anger after the 
Commencement exercises were over. If this rumor ever had so 
much origin as to be a college tradition, it is refuted by evi- 
dence that ought to be regarded as decisive ; for it is certain 
that it was not heard of at Dartmouth at the time, or for several 
years afterward.* 

The fliendships which he formed, when in college, with 

^ Dr. Merrill, his cla^ - mate, from inlimate friend and correspondent, and 
•whose aoconnt I have taken the fects re- continned to reside at the college foi 
specting the appointments, says of this three years, but never heard of the story 



some of tlie memlDers of liis own class, and with two or three 
young men who were in other classes, were pecnliarly strong, 
and lasted through his life. But perhaps my readers may he | 
curious to know what associations he had with young persons 
of the other sex, and •whether his heart, at this susceptible 
period, remained wholly his o'wn. There was a small society 
of young ladies in Hanower, during his junior and senior years, 
with whom he and his college friends were on terms of intimacy. 
They appear, however, in his correspondence by their Christian 
names alone ; and probably no diligence on my part, if I were 
to use it, after the lapse of sixty-five years, to acquire further 
information concerning them, would be rewarded with much 
success.^ But there was gayety in the httle town of Hanover in 
those days, of that modest and moderate sort which consisted with 
the habits of a seat of learning, and of a religious community. 
An evening visit, or a social tea-table, a walk, or a drive, were 
matters of course ; and young women could converse with young 
men without the necessary presence of a superintending eye or 
ear, because the young of both sexes, from the very purity of 
the atmosphere in whicb. they were born and educated, and had 
always dwelt, were fit to be intrusted in a large degree with 
their own conduct. Hence it has often happened among 
us that the tenderest and most enduring of all ties have 
been formed by our educated men at a very early age ; 
and, ho'Wever strangely it may sound elsewhere, it has 
been no uncommon occurrence, in all parts of our country, 
for a young man to leave college with his destiny fixed in 
at least one very important affair of life, rendering it necessary 
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his side Tfheu he received his degree 
■with a graceful ho-w ; and, such ■was my 
connection with him in our society aflfairs, 
that if he had destroyed it afterward, I 
should certainly have kno^wn it.” — {Rev. 
JBJ. Smith to Professor Sanborn, Novem- 
ber 10, 1852. Correspondence,!., 4&.) Mr. 
Webster’s character and deportment in 
college, in regard to which the testimony 
is uniform, were entirely inconsistent 
■with the perpetration of such an act. 
“No one,” says Mrl Smith, “ presumed 


Mr. Webster s friends still remaining at 
Hanover, and who had a strong interest 
in him, from having been acquainted 
with him at Fryeburg, observed, in a 
letter written to one of the literary ex- 
ecutors, in December, 1862 : “ I never 
heard of his resentment manifesting it- 
self in tearing up his diploma.” 

^ To the remark made in the text, 
there is one exception. One of the 
ladies of this little circle, a distant con- 
nection of my oivn, is mentioned in his 
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for liiin to liasteii mtli all speed into a settled position ii 
tlie world. 

This did not happen, however, to Daniel "Webster ; and 
after a close scrutiny of liis most confidential letters, it is qiiit< 
clear that, altliongii he may have been a little interested, Ik 
escaped, on the whole, unharmed. Perhaps this was owiin 
to the fact that there were two charmers when there shoiih 
have been hut one. That there were two, that he was a littli 
in doubt, that they perplexed him and he them, and that it wai 
chiefly fun and innocent frolic on all sides, is manifest enough 
Possibly the dignity of my subject might have excluded tlii 
inchoate piece of romance. Put as there were rumors whicl 
had their day, and he wrote about them half seriously and halJ 
playfully, the reader may as well see how he dismissed them 
One of the young ladies whom he had most admired was, i 
would appear, a visitor from Salem ; and he tlius gives a char 
acteristic close to a letter to his friend Bingham, written in tin 
winter of his senior year : 

Salem I enchanting namel 'wlio would have thought that from th 
yhes of witches, hung a century ago, should have sprung such an arc] 
coquette as should delight in sporting with the simplicity of 

“ Daniel ’Webstee.” * 

With respect to his own opinions about his college acquire 
merits and standing, I find four occasions on which he said o 
wrote something directly, and the tenor of the whole is unifonu 
The first occurred in 1802, when he had been graduated only i 
year. It was observed to him that his scholarship in college 
had always heen regarded as of the highest grade, which wa 
not true of a gentleman then at the hax, wliom he had expresse* 
a hope of some day eqnalling in his professional'Career. He said 

“Ay, but the opiniou of my sdioIarsHp was a mistaken one. It wa 
over-estimated. I will explain wbat I mean. Many other students reai 
more than I did, and knew more than I did But so much as I read 
made my own. When a half hour or an hour, at most, bad elapsed, 
closed my book, and thought over what I had read. If there was an 
thing peculiarly interesting or striking in the passage, I endeavored t 
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The next occasion was in 1825, when he said : 

■“ My Greek and mathematics were not great while I was in college, hut 
I was better read in history and English generally than any of my class, 
and I was good in composition. My Latin was pretty strong too.” “ 

In his autobiography he says : 

“ I was graduated in course, August, 1801. Owing to some difficulties 
— Tiaec non meminissejumt — took no part in the Commencement exercises. 
I spoke an oration to the Society of the United Fraternity, which I suspect 
was a sufficiently boyish performance. 

“My college life was not an idle one. Besides the regular attendance on 
prescribed duties and studies, I read something of English history and 
English literature. Perhaps my reading was too miscellaneous. I even 
paid my board for a year by superintending a little weekly newspaper, and 
making selections for it from books of literature and from the contemporary 
publications, I suppose I sometimes wrote a foolish paragraph myself. 
While in college, I delivered two or three occasional addresses, which were 
published. I trust they are forgotten ; they were in very bad taste. I had 
not then learned that all true power in writing is in the idea, and not in 
the style, an error into which the Mrs rlietorica, as it is usually taught, may 
easily lead stronger heads than mine,” * 

In 1851, eighteen months before his death, writing to his 
class-mate. Dr, Merrill, he said : 

“ I assure you, my dear old friend, that I hear from you with pleasure. 
You are no shepherd, and certainly I am no king. But we are friends, 
bom in the same country, about the same age, and educated at the same 
college. We embraced different professions, which we have pursued now 
for a long time ; and Providence Iras graciously blessed us both with a 
great share of health and happiness. At our time of life the mind often 
turns to the past. I find that I think now, much more frequently than 
twenty or thirty years ago, on college scenes and college friends. I look 
over the catalogue, call to mind the dead, and inquire after the living. I 
well remember that I did not keep up with you in the stated course of col- 
legiate exercises. Your lessons wmre better learned, and you were a great 
favorite with Professor Smith and the other members of ‘ the authority,’ 

1 Letter from J. W. McGaw, Esq., to teacher of an academy, and they lived 
Professor Sanborn, November, 16, 1852. much together. 

— (Correspondence, 61.) Mr. McGaw ® Ticknor MSS. ; notes of the eonver- 

was a young lawyer at Fryeburg, Maine, sation on the drive to Salem, 
when Mr. Webster resided there as ^ Correspondence, i., 11. 


After leaving coUege, i ‘caugJit np,' us iub uuys suy, 
but in college, and afterward, I left Greek to Loveland, and matliemat 
to Shattuck? Would that I had pursued Greek till I could read a 
understand Demosthenes in his own language ! ” 

From youtli to age did Fe thus always speak wlieii 
spoke of Mmself ; with that moderation and modesty, tkat de 
cacy toward others, that unwillingness to advance preteiisioi 
winch are the characteristics of true greatness, and which, 
him, were nnmingled with condescension or aifectation. If 
take the snm of his own testimony, and enlarge it by that - 
others who knew him at Dartmouth, and who conld say wh 
he conld not say, adding also what we can learn from such i 
his wintings as have survived from that time, we find that he h 
the institution with but a small amount of Grreek, but very W( 
grounded in Latin ; that his acquisitions in English history ai 
English literature were extensive ; that his powers as an orat 
were already developed to a degree rarely witnessed in a yoiu 
man of nineteen; that his style of writing was fiowing ai 
easy, but far from that chaste, compact, and xDerspicuo 
manner which he afterward attained ; that he had becor 
already a practised debater ; that his faculty for labor w 
something prodigious, his memory chscip»lined by methods n 
taught him by others, and that his intellect was expanded i 
beyond his years. He was abstemious, rehgious, of the highc 
sense of honor, and of the most elevated clejDortment. B 
manners were genial, his affections warm, his conversation w 
briHiant and instructive, his temperament cheerful, his gaye 
overflowing. He was beloved, admired, and courted by all wl 
knew Mm ; and, finally, when he went forth from his colleg 
whatever may have been the discouragements of his narrc 
fortunes, he was followed by those who had marked 1 
genius and measured his character, as a young man wl 
was soon to be heard of with distinction on the high plae 
of the world. 


CHAPTER III. 


1801-1807. 

BEGINS THE STUDY OE THE LAW IN SALISBUKY TEACHES A SCHOCL 

IN AIAINE — ENTEES THE OFFICE OF ]VIE. GOEE IN BOSTON — ^AD- 
inSSION TO THE BAE — ^EEFUSES A LUCEATIVE OFFICE — ^PEAC- 

TISES IN BOSCAWEN — ^DEATH OF HIS FATHEE EEMOVAL TO 

PORTSMOUTH. 

L eaving Ms brotlier EzeMel at college in tlie Sopliomore 
class, Mr. WelDSter returned to his father’s house imme- 
diately after he was graduated, in August, 1801, and com- 
menced the study of the law in the office of Thomas W. Thomp- 
son, Esq., a lawyer in Salisbury, his father’s neighbor and 
friend. He chose this profession in compliance with the wish 
of his father, who did not, howeTer, make that wish known to 
him in. any other than the, most delicate manner. His other 
friends urged it strongly ; and the nearness of a Yery good 
lawyer’s office to his father’s house probably had some influ- 
ence on his decision. But his own inclination to the law was 
not at first very strong. The tenor of his correspondence at 
this period shows, at least, that he would gladly have spent 
some further time in exploring the wider fields of literature. 
Yet lie “ precipitated ” himself “ into an office,” as he said 
at tbe time, and immediately began sucli a course of ele- 
mentary law-reading as the books and the methods of that day 
afforded. 

Mr. Thompson, the gentleman with whom he began to study 
his profession, was a lawyer in good country practice, an assidu- 
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Webster read in the law were in the department of the 
Law of hTations — being Yattel, Bmiamaqni, and Ifontesqnien. 
These were followed by a part of Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
and he read, at the same time, the historians Hume and Hobert- 
son. Hotliing could have been better at that period for a 
student before entering upon the principles of the municipal 
and common law. He read Shakespeare, too, a good deal at 
this time, some of the poetry of Cowper, and Pope’s transla- 
tion of the Iliad. His knowledge of Shakespeare and of Milton 
connnenced while he was at Dartmouth, He now began to 
quote them familiarly in his letters. He also read, during tlie 
autumn of this year, a large amount of what he calls “miscel- 
laneous stuff of no great account.” His dog and gun and his 
fishing-rod filled up his leisure hours.® 

Put reading and shooting or fishing were not the sole voca- 
tions of a young law-student in those days. He was expected 
to look after the minor affairs of the office business, and a part 
of his professional education consisted in “ maldng writs.” 
There was another and older student in the office, Daniel 
Abbot, afterward a leading lawyer and most estimable citizen 
of Hashua, and a life-long ffiiend of Mr. "Webster. On one 
occasion, Mr. Thompson and Mr. Abbot were both absent, and 
the entire charge of affairs devolved on Websterj who thus 
indulged his wit upon a case that fell into his hands : 


I liave made some few writs, and am now about to bring an action 
of trespass for breaking a violin. Tbe owner of tbe violin was at a 
husking, where , 

‘ His jarring concord and Ms discord dulcet ’ 

made the girls skip over the husks as nimbly as Virgil’s Oamhla over 
the tops of the com, till , an old surly creature caught his fiddle, and 


^ He was graduated at Harvard Col- 
kge in and was for three years 
afterward a tutor in that university. 

_ ® “ With die assistance of my first 
minister, Mr. Grallatin, formerly called 
Leo, I have dismissed from die office 
of this life a few Federal partridges, 
pigeons, and squirrels, and liave drawn 


from the abundance of Merrimac a few 
anti-Federal fishes — no loaves — such 
as sword -back, perch, and flat -headed 
demi-semi-crotchet quavers, alias scaly 
flat-sides.” — {Letter to James H. SingJiam. 
September 2a, 1801.) The fun of this 
consists in some allusion to the par tv 
politics of the time. 


x)Ub mis pieasaux; ana prom;auie me lui oui sbuuuiiu 

■was soon to be interrupted. 

As the winter came on, it brought with it Ezekiel’s accu- 
mulating expenses at college. In December, Daniel thus writes 
to bis friend Bingham, to whom he was accustomed to impart 
his troubles : 

“ Having found myself at home after commencement, I found, on con- 
sideration, that it would he impossible for my father, under existing cir- 
cumstances, to continue Ezekiel at college. Drained of all his little income 
by the expenses of my education thus far, and broken down in his exer- 
tions by some ever-lamented family occurrences, I saw he could not afford 
Ezekiel means to live abroad with ease and independence ; and I know too 
well the evils of penuiy to wish him to stay half-beggared at college. I 
thought it therefore my duty to suffer some delay in my profession for the 
sake of serving my elder brother, and was making a little interest in some 
places to the eastward for an employment. My father, however, deter- 
mined to hire a few hundreds till future days, being very averse to my 
leaving him. He accordingly rode to Exeter, told his Excellency “ of tlie 
state of affairs, and the good governor helped him to what ho wanted on 
reasonable terms. This was much more favorable than I expected, and I 
have now hopes of continuing here for the present.” “ 

"Wliether it was that the supply obtained from ‘‘ the good 
governor’s ” friendly aid was insufficient, or whether some unex- 
pected demand broke down the family resources with the 
weight of the last feather, the result was that Daniel was 
obliged, before the new year came in, to quit his studies, 
mount his horse, and go forth in quest, not of adventures, 
but of the vulgar article money. It was a hard trial for 
him. He had been fom- months with Mr. Thompson, and 
very profitable months they had been to him. lie was 
going on rapidly in his studies of all kinds, and he felt 
more at ease, after his father’s visit to Governor Gilman, 
than ho had felt for a long time. But duty and affection 

^ Letter to Bingham, October 26, was so great, and his character so much 
1801. respected, that ho was more than qnoo 

^ John Taylor Gilman, Governor of elected governor when his party was in 
Kew Hampshire from 1797 until 1807, the minority. ' * 

and from 1813 to 1816. He was a very » Letter to Bingham, Deocipber 8, 
decided Federalist ; but his popularity 1801. 
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Saco Eiver, not far from tlie "border of iRew Hampsliire, near 
the foot of the White Mountains, and opposite to tlie town of 
Conway. He purchased a horse for twenty-five dollars, and, 
with his wardrobe and such hooks as he could carry in his 
saddle-bags, made his way across the country. He found the 
village of his destination a new one, but it was growing 
rapidly, and had already an intelligent j)opulation, in which 
the learned professions were all duly represented by “ men of 
information and conversable manners,” as he described them in 
one of his letters. His salary was fixed at the rate of three 
hundred and fifty dollars a year, but his engagement was for 
only six months. As he had come there to earn money, he 
availed himself of an accidental soui-ce of further supply, in the 
humble occupation of copying deeds. It so happened that he 
went to board in the family of James Osgood, Es(^., registrar 
of deeds for the then newly-created county of Oxford. This 
gentleman, Mr. "Webster tells us in his autobiography, “was 
not clerical in and of himself, and his registration was to be 
done by deputy.” 


“ The fee for recording at fall length a common deed, in a large fair 
hand, and with the care requisite to avoid errors, was two shillings and 
three pence.' Mr. Osgood proposed to me that I should do this writing, 
and that of the two shillings and three pence for each deed I should have 
one shilling and six pence. I greedily seized on so tempting an offer, 
and set to work. Of a long winter’s evening I could copy two deeds,* 
and that was half a dollar. Four evenings in a week earned two 
dollars; and two doUara a week paid my hoard. This appeared to me 
to be a very thriving condition, for my three hundred and fifty dol- 
lars’ ^la^r as a school-master was thus going on without abatement 
or deduction for mr^ers, I hope yet to have an opportunity to see once 
mom the first volmne of the records of deeds for the county of Oxford 
It IS now near th^ years since I copied into it the last ‘ witness my 
hand and seal, and I have not seen ite outside since. But the ache is not 
^ out of my fibers for nothing has ever been so laborious to me as 
wntmg, when under the necessity of writing a good hand.” ’ 

^ Autobiography. 
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tunes. But we naturally inquire for the motive that could have 
made sucli a drudgery possible to one whose extraordinary gifts 
of Idature had been enlarged and enriched by the delights of 
learning. On the other side of the range of hills that lay 
between 3ais new abode and the college which he had recently 
left was tliat brother, for whose education he had made him- 
self responsible to ,his parents ; while at home was an anxious 
and aged father, now left without the prop on which he had 
meant to lean. The whole secret of this endurance, therefore, 
is compreliended in the following occurrence : 

“ lu May of tliis year (1803), haYing a week’s vacation, I took my quar- 
ter’s salary, mounted a liorse, went straiglit over all tlie Mils to Hanover, 
and liad the jDleasui-e of putting these, the first earnings of my life, into my 
brother’s hands for his college expenses. Having enjoyed this sincere and 
high pleasm-e, I hied me back again to my school and my copying of 
deeds.” ’• 

It was on this visit to Hanover that my kinsman, George 
Ticknor, Esq., who, excepting myself, is now the sole survivor 
of his four literary executors, first saw him. As I shall have 
frequent occasion to quote from Mr. Ticknor’s recollections of 
him, extending through a period of fifty years, and now form- 
ing, in manuscript, some of the most important and interesting 
of the materials before me, I avail myself of his mention of the 
time when the acquaintance and friendship between Mr. "Web- 
ster and liimseK began. He observes : 

“ The first time I ever saw Mr. Webster was in Hanover, in May, 1803. 
All that I remember of him then is, that the students of the college, 
whom I was in the habit of seeing, were very proud and very fond of 
him. It was a knot of young men, among whom was Mr. Henry Hubbard, 
afterward Governor of Hew Hampshire ; Amos Twitchell, afterward a dis- 
tinguished surgeon ; his own brother Ezekiel, and others, living in the 
old Kinsman House ; at least I saw them there. He was returning from 
Eryeburg, where he had kept school. He was thin, and had not the 
appearance of being a strong man. He remained in Hanover only two Or 
three days. The young men seemed rejoiced to have him with them, and 

* Autobiography. 


ward numbered among his cherished friends, we learn some- 
thing of interest concerning him. One of them was Jacob W. 
McG-aw, Esq., then a yonng lawyer in Eryeburg, with whom 
he lived at Mr. Osgood’s. “ Here,” said Mr. McG-aw, “ was 
laid the foundation of that friendship, which, by his generous 
indulgence, has remained constant and uninterrupted till the 
time of his death, notwithstanding the very great changes 
which occurred in our relative positions, by reason of his con- 
stant elevation from one grade of honor to another, till he 
attained a standing fi-om which human greatness knows no 
progress.” Another was Samuel Osgood, son of the registrar, 
a young man who was near his own age, and who was just 
then completing his preparation to enter college at an ad- 
vanced standing. With this gentleman, who became an emi- 
nent divine at Springfield, in Massachusetts, he contracted 
a friendship which was mutually preserved amidst all the 
changes of them fives. The third was the Honorable Samuel 
Fessenden, of Portland, son of the Hev. ‘William Fessenden, of 
Fryehurg, who was Secretary of the Board of Trustees of the 
Academy. Mr. Samuel Fessenden was nearly of the same age 
with Mr. Webster, and they were strongly attached to each 
other. “If I ever loved a man,” Mr. Fessenden wrote after 
Mr. Webster’s death, “not a near relative, and out of the pale 
of Mndred, .that man was Daniel Webster.” ” 

Mr. McG-aw tells us that “he had not then attained the full 
development of manhood. Heither the physical nor intellectual 
expre^ou of his countenance had become so striking as in sub- 
sequent fife. His cheeks were thin, and hia cheek-bones high. 
There was nothing specially noticeable about him then except 
his full, steady, large, and searching eyes. FTobody could see 
those eyes and ever forget their appearance, or him who pos- 


> MSS.— Mr. Kcknor was then passing entermg the college), on a visit with hia 
a snmmer near Hanover (previous to his father and motherf ! MSS. 


pleasant. He was an agreeable companion, and eminently 
social with all who shared Ms friendsliip. He was greatly 
beloved by all who knew Mm. His habits were strictly ab- 
stemious, and he neither took wine nor strong drink. He was 
punctual in Ms attendance upon public worship, and ever 
opened Ms school with prayer. I never heard him use a 
profane word, and never saw Mm lose his temper.” 

Mr. Fessenden, in a letter addressed to the literary execu- 
tors, after Mr. "Webster’s decease, observes : 

“ The first I ever knew of Daniel Webster was immediately after lie left 
college, and was employed by my father, the secretary of the Trustees of 
Fryeburg Academy, to become the principal instructor in that institution. 
He was not, when he commenced, twenty years old. I heard no one com- 
plain that his scholarship was not adequate to the duty he had assumed. 
On the contrary, I heard the Rev, Dr. Hathaniel Porter, of Conway, and 
my father, the Rev. William Fessenden, of Fryeburg, both of whom wore 
good scholars, and the former. Dr. Porter, a very great man, say that 
Daniel Webster was then a very good scholar for one of his years. He 
did, while at Fryeburg, exhibit traits of talent and genius which drew 
from those two divines, and from other professional’ gentlemen, unqualified 
praise of his powers of mind. I remember very distinctly hearing my 
father remark that, if Mr. Webster should live, and have health, and pur- 
sue a straightforward course of industry and virtue, he would become 
one of the greatest men this country had produced.” 

His reading at Fryeburg was cMefly in Mstory and politics, 
and English literature. He began then to investigate carefully 
some parts of the political Mstory of the United States. Ho road 
Adams’s Defence of the American Constitutions, Williams’s Yer- 
mont, and Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History ; and he continued 
Ms reading of Blackstone’s Commentaries. Here, too, he found 
Mr. Ames’s celebrated speech on the British treaty, and com- 
mitted it to memory. He read the Sj^eotator and the TatUr, 
and the whole of Pope’s poetical works, with many other things. 
Some idea of Ms industry may be formed from this list, when 
we remember that he was at the same time teaching a school, 
and copying deeds four evenings in the week. 
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LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


[On. III. 


All Ms lioiu’S that could be spared from labor, or necessary 
recreation, were spent in study or in meditation in tbe fields, 
and be rarely went abroad in bis rambles without a book/ 

What be was as a teacher, is sufficiently attested by the fact 
that be was earnestly pressed to remain on an increased salary. 
“ A compensation annually of five or six hundred dollars,” he 
writes to Bingham, “ a bouse to live in, a piece of land to culti- 
vate, and, inter nos solos, a clerkship of the Common Pleas, are 
now probably within the reach and possession of your iriend.” 

I cannot say that be hesitated much, but he did honestly 
put down upon paper both sides of the question. 

Mr. McGaw was always of opinion that he did not at this 
time feel veiy strongly the promptings of ambition, or entertain 
any very sanguine expectations of future eminence ; or that, ii 
he had such expectations, he concealed them. In proof of this, 
he refers to several occasions on which Mr. "Webster evinced in 
conversation a very moderate estimate of himself and his future 
prospects. But we are to remember that, over all his youth, 
poverty had cast its discouraging shadow, and that the vigor and 
elasticity of even his spirit must have been occasionally chilled 
by it. We are to recollect, too, some points of his character 
wMch never changed. He was always a serious man in every 
serious affair of hfe. Whatever may have been his conscious- 
ness of superior intellectual powers, he never treated any thing 
contemptuously, which obliged him to put himself on a level with 
others for the purpose of measuring tbe exertion which he had to 
put forth. Whatever he may have thought of this offer, which 
the good people of Fryeburg doubtless made as tempting as they 
could, he met it with no disdain, even when writing of it to one 
of his most intimate firiends. But he was drawn away from it, 
first, by his father’s desire to have Mm embrace the profession ol 
the law ; and secondly, as I have no doubt, by that mysterious 
power, wMch operates unconsciously upon men of great intellect 
in their youth, leading them toward the destiny wMch genius cre- 
ate for them, and carrying them away from the proffered com- 


and Clerk of tlie Common Pleas for tke county of Oxford : 

“ Wliat sliall I do ? Shall I say, ‘ Yes, gentlemen,’ and sit down here 
to spend my days in a kind of comfortable priyacy, or shall I relinquish 
these prospects, and enter into a profession, where my feelings will be con- 
stantly harrowed by objects either of dishonesty or misfortune ; where my 
living must be squeezed from penury (for rich folks seldom go to law), 
and my moral principle continually be at hazard ? I agree with you that 
the law is well calculated to draw forth the powers of the mind, but what 
are its effects on the heart ? Are they equally propitious ? Does it inspire 
benevolence, and awake tenderness ; or does it, by a frequent repetition 
of wretched objects, blunt sensibility, and stifle the still small voice of 
mercy ? 

“ The talent with which Heaven has intrusted me is small, very small, 
yet I feel responsible for the use of it, and am not willing to pervert it to 
purposes reproachful and unjust ; nor to hide it, like the slothful servant, 
in a napkin. 

“ Now, I will enumerate the inducements that draw me toward the 
law: First, and principally, it is my father’s wish. He does not dictate, 
it is true, but how much short of dictation is the mere wish of a parent, 
whose labors of life are wasted on favors to his children ? Even the 
delicacy with which this wish is expressed gives it more effect than it would 
have in the form of a command. Secondly, my friends generally wish it. 
They are urgent and pressing. My father even offers me — will some- 
time tell you what — and Mr. Thompson offers my tuition gratis, and to 
relinquish his stand to me. 

“ On the whole, ! imagine I shall make one more trial in the ensuing 
autumn. If I prosecute the profession, I pray God to fortify me against 
its temptations. To the winds I dismiss those light hopes of eminence 
which ambition inspired, and vanity fostered. To be ‘honest, to bo 
capable, to be faithful ’ to my client and my conscience, I earnestly hope 
will be my first endeavor. I believe you, my worthy boy, when you tell 
me what are your intentions. I have long known and long loved the 
honesty of your heart. But let us not rely too much on ourselves ; let us 
look to some less fallible guide to direct us among the temptations that 
surround us.” ^ 

In September, Ezekiel came to Eiyeburg, and tlie two 
brothers made a jonrney together to tlie lower part of Maine, 
and then returned to Salisbury. Ezekiel soon after went back 
to college, and Daniel resumed his place in Mr. Thompson’s 

^ Letter to Bingliam, May 18, 1802. 


office, where he remained nntil rehrnary or March, 1804 
What his studies had thus far been in the law, the reader ha; 
seen. Mr. Thompson now made one mistake in directing hi; 
reading, to which Mr. Webster thus refers in his antobiO' 
graphy : “ He was an admirable man, and a good lawyer hiim 
self, but I was put to study in the old way, that is, the hardesi 
books fii-st, and lost much time. I read Coke-Littleton througl 
without understanding a quarter part of it.” But he hac 
already mentioned in the same paragraph that he had read 
two or three volumes of Blaekstone’s Commentaries ; and the 
criticism therefore, which follows, and is now to be quoted, wa; 
intended to point out the inexpediency of making Coke a text- 
book after Blackstone, with nothing between them to instruct 
the pupil in the application of the principles of the common 
law to the transactions of life which form the subjects of 
ordinary litigation. The best book which Mr. Webster could 
then find within his reach, for this purpose, was Espinasse’E 
Hisi Prius ; and, inferior as this was to the numerous text- 
books since written, it answered very well. His resort to it 
shows that he did not mean to have it understood, from hiE 
observations about Coke, that Mr. Thompson had neglected tc 
inform him that Blackstone’s Commentaries was the proper 
book with which to begin his legal studies. In fact, his cor- 
respondence shows' that he began Blackstone when he first 
entered Mr. Thompson’s office,' in the autumn of 1801. In the 
Autobiography he says : 

“ Happening to take np Espinasse’s ‘ Law of Hisi Prius,’ I found I could 
understand it, and, argu i n g tkat tke okject of reading was to understand 
wkat was written, I laid down the venerable Coke, et <M6» dfiMLee reve- 
rendbs, and kept company for a time with Mr. Espinasse and others, the 
most plam, easy, and intelligible writers, A boy of twenty, 'With no previ- 
ous knowledge of such subjects, cannot understand Ooke. It is folly to 
set him on such an author, 

“ There are propositions in Coke so abstract, and distinctions so nice, 
and doctrines embradng so many conditions and qualifications, that it 
requires an effort, not only bf a mature mind, but of a mind both strong 
and mature, to understand him. Why disgust and discourage a boy by 
teUinsr him that he must break into hia nrefftaainTi t.hrono-'h oitr.'h o txrau oa 


al-ways felt greatly obliged to him.” 

He had not gone far, liowever, in liis law studies, before lie 
made another discovery which was quite characteristic of him, 
because it denoted a principle upon which he had been accus- 
tomed in college to discipline and to store his memory on other 
subjects. “ Here give me leave,” he writes to Bingham, “ to 
pronounce a wise opinion, viz., that the best way to study law 
is in relation to particular points. I had read the statute of lim- 
itations, I do not know how many times, nor how many more 
times I might have read it among others, without discovering 
that it did not affect a sealed instrument, unless I had looked 
with reference to that particular inquiry. It is very much so, 
I believe, with history. We read page after page, and, retaining 
a slender thread of events, every thing else glides from the mind 
about as fast as the eye traces the lines of the book, yet, when 
we examine a particular occurrence, or search after a single date, 
the impression' is permanent, and we have added one idea to the 
stock of real knowledge.” ‘ 

Of his other reading, wliile he remained in Mr. Thompson’s 
office, we get some sketches, also from his own pen : 

“ I do not know whether I read much during this year and a half 
besides law-books, 'with two exceptions, I read Hume through, not for the 
first time ; but my principal occupation •with books, when not law-books, 
was •with the Latin classics. I brought from college a very scanty inheii- 
tance of Latin. I now tried to add to it, I made myself familiar with 
most of Tully’s Orations, committed to memory large passages of some of 
them ; read Sallust and Ciesar and Horace. Some of Horace’s Odes I 
translated into poor English rhymes ; they were printed. I have never 
seen them since. My brother was a far better Latin scholar than myself, 
and, in one of his vacations, wo read Juvenal together. But I never 
mastered his style, so as to read him with case and pleasure. At this 
period of my life I passed a great deal of time alone. My amusements 
were fishing and shooting and riding ; and all these wore without a com- 
panion. I loved this occasional solitude then, and have loved it ever 
since, and love it still. I like to contemplate Mature, and to hold com- 
munion, unbroken by the presence of human beings, with ‘ this universal 
frame — thus wondrous fair.’ I like solitude also, as favorable to thoughts 

^ Letter to Bingham, December 21, 1802. — (Correspondence, i.; 12'7’.) 
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quent period of life, I hare found that my lonely journeys, when following 
the court on its circuits, have afforded many an edifying day.” 

Ko man, wlio ever rose to great eminence in tlie professioi 
of the law, has entered it through an experience more danger 
ous to an elevated and generous view of the objects which £ 
young lawyer should set before him. If a hard and pinching 
necessity could ever excuse the growth of a sordid desire fo] 
gain, and the pursuit of it by ignoble means, they would have 
been excused in him, 

Eor nearly two years Mr. "Webster studied the law in £ 
country village, where the lowest and speediest of its modes of 
gaining money must have been the chief aspect in which i1 
appeared to him as a calling. 

But his natme was one that could not be satisfied with the 
acquisition of any profession, merely because it offered the 
speediest prospects of gain. Poor as he was, and plainly as he 
must have seen that the sharp weapons of the law, in his 
hands, might be turned rapidly to account, he did not keeq 
himself from those elegant studies which bring in their im- 
mediate riches to the mind alone. He turned from the statute 
of limitations and the writs of a country office to the Latiu 
classics, to history, to poetry, to whatever would keep him from 
losing the love of letters, which he had so eagerly and so fullj’ 
cultivated from his boyhood. Instead of being attracted, he 
was repelled by the facilities which the lower departments 
of legffi practice appeared to afford for making money; foi 
he saw that they were chiefly concerned with those whom he 
described as “ the very refuse and remnant of mankind.” He 
complains, too, that “ law-reading has no tendency to add the 
embellishments of literature to a student’s acquisitions. Our 
books,” he adds, “ are written in a hard, didactic style, inter- 
spersed on every page with the mangled pieces of murdered 
Latin, and as perfectly barren of aU elegance as a girl’s cheek 
is of beard.^ The morality of the profession is, too, a matter 

^ There was nothing for the student on this side of the Atlantic, of whom 
then but w^t had come to us from E^- he would not have made this criticism, 
land. He lived to see other writers arise Have we paid back the debt ? 
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Bennett says tliat a lawyer, who preserves his integrity un- 
spotted, deserves a place in the calendar of saints. If this 
calendar were entirely made np of lawyers, I fancy it wonld he 
a sliort, a very short list, not so long, if yon take the whole 
world over, as a catalogue of Freshmen, and yet this is the 
profession to which I am devoting myself.” But, in the midst 
of tliese disheartening views, he consoles himself with the reflec- 
tion that, “ if one can keep np an acquaintance with general 
literature in the mean time, the law may help to invigorate and 
unfold the powers of the mind.” 

He found that great help in due time. He mastered Coke 
witliout serious difficulty, after he had learned to apply his 
severe abstractions ; and he read him, too, in black-letter.* He 
“ laid hands heavily ” — to boiTOw his own expression — on the 
special pleading of the common law ; a science which few of 
our young lawyers of the present day have an opportunity of 
studying for practical use, and which, as an aid to mental dis- 
cipline, and as a system of logical devolution of the issues of a 
strictly legal controversy, is entirely unequalled by any of the 
modern devices which have supplanted it. Mr. Webster was 
always one of the best s]Decial pleaders of his time ; and he 
owed his knowledge of the intricacies and the order of that 
metliod of pleading to the diligence with which he worked it 
out in the Latin pages of Saunders, translating and copying as 
he read. Yet with these graver studies he continued to make 
rhymes for his own amusement, and for the sake of “ keeping 
alive,” as he said, “some taste for.the But he 

had no inclination to be drawn before the public as a poet. 
He was invited, in the winter of 1803, to deliver a poem before 

^ He could not always restrain his 6, 1803. Correspondence, vol. i.) I 
fun over some of the doctrines of the suppose that when he mooted this in- 
English law: “The law question that teresting question, ho must have had 
now puzzles us in this quarter is, whether before him Coke’s Observations on the 
Bonaparte, when he shall have gone to' Statute 26, Edward IIL,<?ejoroc?iiio7ii6M/ 
John Bull’s palace, and taken hold of where that “ prince of the law,” as he 
the ring of the door in the name of calls stout old Sir Edward, lays down 
seisin of the whole island, will be such how treason may be committed against 
a king against whom it will be treason the king in possession, although done in 
in an Englishman to fight. But they behalf of the king who ought to be in 

Tnnxr ha+.XIa t.Tiia fimnno- thAm • irmi fiTifl nnsRAssirm • and how oflrdon hv tho 


tlie PM Beta Kappa Society of Dartmoutli, at their nex 
‘ i aimiversary. 'Writing to his class-mate Merrill, he says : 

' * “John Porter, in his official capacity, has notified me of the wishes oJ 

i the P. B. to write them a poem. If six of the nine Muses were to stanc 

at my elbow, and promise that, according to their best discretion, the; 
would iaspke every line, word, and syllable, semicolon and comma, ! 
should not choose to write a poem. I left making rhymes when I left col 
\ I lege ; and, as to poetry^ I do not know that I ever made any.” 

As time sped on with him, although he could not quite shakt 
off all the inffuenees of his narrow fortunes, he began to he lesi 
discomfited hy them, and also to have some perception of wha- 
the jmisprudence of Ms country was to become. “ What yoi 
have said,” he replies to Bingham, “ of the obstacles in the wa^ 
to eminence in tMs country, has much to support it. But wha 
then ? Must we sit down contented in the lonely valley of infe 
riority? TMs is a cold, poor, comfortless place. If the hill o; 
difficulties be so Mgh that we cannot climb over it, yet perhaps 
we can make a shift to creep round it. At all events, it is wortl 
the trial. I do not soon expect to see in America a Locke, a BTew 
ton, a Pope, or a Sir J oshua. But Mansfields and Kenyons, 1 
believe, we shah rear in the next age. And the reason of the dif 
ference is, that eminence whl be sought with more ardor in th( 
lucrative professions, than in the abstract sciences and the fim 
arts.” Still, for himself, Ms expectations, so fax as they were 
expressed to Ms friends, continued to be moderate and subdued 
“ Tet, Merrhl,” he writes a year later, “ you. and I have some am 
bition ; so has, or ought to have, every one. So much ambitioi 
as shah prompt to laudable exertion and industry ; so much as 
is weh consistent with the duties and the honest pleasures oi 
life, as induces a wish to make ourselves respected by our friends 
and not entirely despised by our enemies ; and, on the score o: 
property, so much ambition as instigates to the acquirement o 
a decent, competent estate, enabling us to treat our friends as 
they deserve, and to live free from embarrassment ; this degree 
of ambition is rational and necessary.” 

W as this ah that at the age of two-and-twenty he had pro 
posed to himself? Bid his deserintinn nf n. 
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and lie probably expressed in it, as openly as any man ever ex- 
presses in snob letters, tlie feelings of bis heart. Apparently be 
was not at this time looking, in bis own tbongbts, for tbe great 
prizes in tbe lottery of life. He was a diligent and laborions 
student, devoted to tbe acquisition of knowledge both in and out 
of bis profession. He did not mean to take an inferior position 
in it, and be did not confidently expect to ascend to its highest 
honors. He was not, at this time, looking to any of tbe chief 
cities or tbe large towns as bis future theatre. He knew that 
while bis father lived, and perhaps for a much longer period, be 
must be where be could minister to tbe comfort of those who 
bad now such strong claims upon bis presence and bis care. 
Tbe life of a country lawyer, therefore, was tbe sphere that 
appeared to him to be before him. Still tbe great powers 
which be bad so sedulously cultivated, and which stirred 
within him half - conscious of their destiny, craved a larger 
development, wider fields of observation, and more amide 
means of culture, than, bis native village could afford. Ho 
bad a strong desire to finish bis studies in Boston ; and 
thither bis hopes and bis plans tended for some time in tbe 
autumn and early winter of 1803. But be bad to wait, as be 
said, until “ something bke a miracle ” should put tbe means 
into Ills bands. 

Tbe “ miracle ” came in tbe shape of an accidental turn of bis 
brother’s affairs. Ezekiel bad worked bard to maintain himself 
at college, and bad been helped by all at home, until help was 
no longer possible. Something bad to be done by one or tbe 
other of tbe brothers to recruit their exhausted finances. Eze- 
kiel passed tbe winter vacation of ISOS-’l in teaching a school 
in Sanbornton j and in Eebruary, Daniel went to Boston, to seek 
some employment for himself or bis brother. It chanced that a 
young college friend of theirs. Dr. Oyi'us Perkins, afterward a 
distinguished physician in Boston and Hew York, bad been for 
some time teaching a small private school in Boston, in what was 
then called “ Short ” Street.^ He bad obtained tbe mastership of 

' Since a part of “ Kingaton ” Street. 


one of tlie public scliools, and offered to relinqnisli his private 
school to Ezekiel "Webster. 

This arrangement was at once concluded, as soon as Danie 
could return to Salisbury; and Ezekiel went immediately h 
Boston, although at the risk of not obtaining his degree at th' 
ensuinff coUesre commencement. 

o cj 

Ezekiel being thus settled for a time in Boston, Daniel appear 
to have turned his thoughts toward the city of ISTew York. Bn 
his brother earnestly opposed this plan, and thus advised hi 
coming to Boston : 

“Agreeably to your injunction, I bave thought and meditated upo] 
your letter for three days, and for no inconsiderable portion of thre 
nights, and I now give you the result as freely as I wish, your welfare, 
am directly opposed to your going to New York, and for several reasons 
Yirst, the erpensiveness of a journey to that city, and of a residence in it, is 
with me, a material objection; secondly, the embarrassments to wliicl 
you will be liable, without Mends to assist, or patronage to support you 
thirdly, I fear the climate would be injurious to your constitution, 
have now told you what I would not have you do ; and I also tell yoi 
what I wish you to do. I would have you decamp immediately with all you 
baggage from Salisbury, and march directly to this place. This is the opin 
ion which I have maturely formed, for which a thousand reasons might b 
urged. They are too numerous to be mentioned, nor is it perhaps necea 
sary, for I say to you imperatively, ‘ Come.’ It is the easiest thing in th 
world for a fellow of any enterprise or ability to support himself her 
very handsomely, without descending to any business incompatible wit! 
the situation of a gentleman. Here, too, is the focus of information. . . 

I will state to you a single circumstance which, I think, will remove al 
doubt about paying your way. I have now eight scholars in Latin an< 
Greek, whom I shall be obliged to dismiss if I caimot have an assistanl 
and I dare not at present hire one. The tuition of these eight scholar 
will pay for your hoard. They recite twice in a day, and it will take yoi 
about three-fourths of an hour to hear them each time. Here, then, yoi 
can support yourself by the labor of one hour and a half each day. H 
you will spend that time in my school daily, I wiU hoard you at a 
genteel a boarding-house as yon can wish, or the place affords. Consul 
father, the family, and your Mends, and start for Boston the next da; 
after the receipt of this letter. Another such an opportunity may neve 
occur. Come, and, if you don’t find every thing to your liking, I wil 
carry you hack to Salisbury with a chaise and six, and pay you for you 


3me office. I liad not a single letter, and knew nobody in tbe place to 
ffiicb I was going, except Dr. Perkins, then a yery young man, and, like 
lyself, struggling to get on. But I was sanguine, and light-hearted, 
[e easily persuades himself that he shall gain who has nothing to lose, 
nd is not afraid of attempting to climb, when, if he fail in his first 
tep, he is in no danger of a fall. Arrived in Boston, I looked out for 
n office wherein to study. But, then, as I knew none of the legal 
eutlemen, and had no letter, this was an affair of some difficulty. Some 
ttempts to be received into a lawyer’s office failed, properly enough, for 
liese reasons ; although the reminiscence has since sometimes caused me 
0 smile.” 

Mr. Ticknor observes, tkat Mr. Webster made but one 
ucli unsiiccessful application, and tkat ke was in tke presence 

tke gentleman but for a moment, who never remembered 
ke occurrence afterward. There was one member of tkat 
)ar, however, who bad a quicker penetration, although his 
Lssoeiations and habits might perhaps have made access to 
dm under such circumstances even more difficult than to 
>thers. 

Christopher Gore, whose pupil Mr. Webster became in Bos- 
on, was the first district attorney of the IJnited States for Mas- 
lachusetts, having been appointed to that office by Washington 
n I'TSO. In 1196 he was sent to England as a commissioner 
inder Jay’s treaty, for the settlement of claims of citizens of the 
United States for spoliations by British cruisers during the wars 
)f the French Bevoliition. He remained in London in the dis- 
iharge of that duty for nearly eight years ; and, during an ab- 
sence of the American minister in 1803, he acted as charge d'af- 
faires. He was a man of good fortune, a scholar and a courtly 
md polished gentleman, whose information and manners exhib- 
ted the fruits of much intercourse with the world. He was, 
:oo, an excellent commercial lawyer, fond of the practice of 
ais profession, in which his standing was eminently respectable. 
On his return to Boston, shortly before Mr. Webster applied to 
be received as his pupil, he had resumed his practice. Five 
years afterward, in 1809, he was elected Governor of Massa- 
chusetts by the Federal party, but in the next year he was 


From 1813 to 1815 lie was a member of tlie Senate of tli 
United States. It was a most fortunate tiling for Mr. Wei; 
ster that he came in contact with such a man. Mr. Gror 
was, doubtless, the first person he had then met, who, t 
great refinement of manners and complete knowledge o: 
the world, united a general scholarship. Mr. "Webster sail 
of him : 

“Since I left John’Wheelock,®! have found no man so inde 
fatigable in research. He has great amenity of manners, is easy 
accessible, and communicative, and, take him all in all, I conic 
not wish a better preceptor.” ® This was said, when Mr. "Web 
ster had been four months in Mr. G-ore’s office ; and his estimate 
of Mr. Gore never changed. That they appreciated each othe: 
firom the first, is quite apparent from the narrative which Mr 
Webster has left us of the mode in which their acquaintance 
began. 


“ Mr. Gore had just then returned from England, and renewed the praC' 
tice of the law. He had rooms in Scollay’s Building, and, as yet, had nc 
clerk. A young man, as little known to Mr. Gore as myself, undertook tc 
introduce me to him. In logic, this would have been bad. Ignokm p&t 
ignotum. Nevertheless, it succeeded here. We ventured into Mr. Gore’s 
rooms, and my name was pronoimced. I was shockingly embarrassed, bul 
Mr. Gore’s habitual courtesy of manner gave me courage to speak. I had 
the grace to begin with an unaffected apology ; told him my position 
was very awkward, my appearance there very like an intrusion ; and that, 
if I expected any thing but a civil dismission, it was only founded in his 


1 It used to bo said that Mr. Gore 
lost hia election as governor, when he 
was a candidate a second time, by rea- 
son of his having made a canvassing tour 
through the State in a coach-and-four, 
attended by servants in livery, and es- 
corted by a troop of horse. When he 
left the ofdce of governor, he retired to 
an elegant country-seat in Waltham, 
about nine miles from Boston, where he 
Hved for the residue of his life. He died 
in 182'7. His chariot, with its crimson 
hammer-cloth, his four long-tailed bays, 
liveried coachman, and mounted foot- 
men are among my earliest recollections. 
But these manners were not adopted by 
Mr. Gore in a spirit of ostentation, nor 

f.VlAV nlfnncAthcn* 


the dignified accompaniments of a life 
of refinement and social distinction. But 
they certainly were not calculated to 
win votes at a popular election, at a 
time when party spirit ran very high. 
Mr. Gore, however, never laid them 
aside in consequence of his defeat, and 
he always retained the sincere respect 
of the people of Massachusetts. Dying 
without children, he left the bulk of his 
fortune to Harvard College. The mod- 
ern library of the university, built from 
his munificent donation, was called in 
his honor Gore Hall. 

^ The President of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

® Letter to Merrill, November 80, 


known to him, but had no introduction; that I had heard be had no clerk ; 
thought it possible he would receive one ; that I came to Boston to work, 
not to play ; was most desirous, on all accounts, to be his pupil ; and all 
I ventured to ask at present was, that he would keep a place for me in his 
office till I could write to Kew Hampshire for proper letters, showing me 
worthy of it. I delivered this speech trippingly on the tongue, though I 
suspect it was better composed than spoken. Mr. Gore heard me with 
much encouraging good-nature. He evidently saw my embarrassment ; 
spoke kind words, and asked me to sit down. My friend had already dis- 
appeared. Mr. Gore said, what I had suggested was very reasonable, and 
required little apology. He did not mean to fill his office with clerks, 
but was willing to receive one or two, and would conssider what I had 
said. He inquired, and I told him, what gentlemen of his acquaint- 
tance knew me and my father in New Hamp.shire. Among others, I 
remember I mentioned Mr. Peabody, who was Mr. Gore’s class-mate. 
He talked to me pleasantly for a quarter of an hour ; and, when I 
rose to depart, he said ; ‘ My yoimg friend, you look as though you 
might bo trusted. You say you came to study, and not to waste 
time. I will take you at your word. You may as well hang up your 
hat at once ; go into the other room ; take your book, and sit down 
to reading it, and write at your convenience to New Hampshire for 
your letters.’ ” 

This immediate confidence conld not liave "been wholly the 
effect of a morning of good-nature, with an easy gentleman who 
happened to he quite at leisure and was willing to trust to acci- 
dent for a clerk. The young man who presented himself thus 
unheralded, before a person of Mr. G-ore’s fastidious perceptions, 
could have been no rustic bumpkin, notwithstanding the air of 
embarrassment which his own modesty of narration has thrown 
around the scene. Learning and mental discipline, such as he 
had enjoyed, do not pour their riches into such a nature as his, 
without affecting the outer man ; and genius and gentlemanly 
culture may be detected as quickly as their opposites, by one who 
is accustomed to note their manifestations. "We know, too, that 
later there was a magnetism, in the presence of Mr. Webster, 
which all men felt, and which has been felt where his name was 
for the moment unknown. The same influen ce may have existed 
in his younger days ; or a keen and practised observer, like Mr. 
Gore, might have seen in his eye, which it was said no man, even 



x>ut wetner rnis specjuiauuu is iciuuaui or well loiiuueci, me 
pleasing eharacter of the anecdote remains. It connects, by 
an incident honorable to both, the name of the great statesman 
■with the name of a man whose pm’e and elevated character 
made him one of the ornaments, as his love of letters made him 
one of the benefactors, of the society in which he lived and died. 
Mr. Gore was well fitted to clii-ect the studies of such a pupil, 
and to supply and point out to him those sources of knowledge 
which could not have come within his reach in Mew Hampshire. 


“ I was conscious,” continues tlie autobiography, “ of having made a 
good stride onward, when I had obtained admission into Mr. Gore’s office. 
It was a situation which offered to me the means of studying books and 
men and things. It was on the 30th of July, 1804, that I first made my- 
self known to Mr. Gore ; and, although I remained in his office only till 
March folio-wing, and that -with considerable intervening absences, I made, 
as I think, some respectable progi-ess. 

“In August the Supreme Court sat. I attended it constantly, and 
reported every one of its decisions. I did the same in the Circuit Court 
of the United States. I kept a little journal at that time, which still 
survives. It contains little besides a list of books read. 

“ In addition to books on the common and municipal law, I find I 
read Vattel for the third time in my life, as is stated in the journal, Ward’s 
‘Law of Nations,’ lord Bacon’s ‘Elements,’ Puffendoi-ff’s ‘ Latin History 
of England,’ Gifford’s Juvenal, Boswell’s ‘ Tour to the Hebrides,’ Moore’s 
‘ Travels,’ and many other miscellaneous things.* 

“ But my main study was the common law, and especially the parts of 
it which relate to special pleading. Whatever was in Viner, Bacon, and 
other books then usually studied on that part of the science, I paid my 
respects to. Among other things I went through Saunders’s Koports, 
the old folio edition, and abstracted, and put into English, out of Latin 
and Norman-Erench, the pleadings in all his reports. It -was an edify- 
ing work. From that day to this the forms and language of special 
pleas have been quite familiar to me. I believe I have my little abstract 
yet. 


^ fc. Webster mentioned,, with some 
glee, in one of his letters written at the 
time, t^t, in consequence of his name 
not being distinctly pronounced by his 
companion who introduced him, he had 
been in the ofS.ce a week before Mr. 
Gore knew his name. “ This,” he added, 
“ I call setting out in the world. . . •. 
But I most devoutly hope that I shnli 


never have to set out again .” — {Lelter io 
Bingham, August 4, 1804.) 

* He might have added to this list 
“ Gibbon’s Life and Posthumous Works,” 
by Lord Sheffield, and Paley’s “ Natural 
Theology.” He called the “ ‘ Natural 
Theology’ an ingenious little thing.”— 
[Lm&r to Merrill, May 14, 1806. Corre- 
e, vol. i.) 



asked me wliat I was reading, and, coming along up to tlic taklo, I held 
out my book, and he took it and looked at it. ^Rocous^ said he, ‘‘de 
nmibus et nattlo. Well, I read that book, too, when I was a boy ; ’ and 
proceeded to talk not only about ‘ ships and freights,’ but insurance, prize, 
and other matters of maritime law in a manner ‘ to put mo up to all I 
know,’ ’ and a good deal more. The gray-coated stranger turned out to 
be Mr. Eufus King.” ® 

Men, indeed, as lie has said, were the objects of his study, as 
well as books. The leaders of the Boston bar, at that tiino, were 
Theophilus Parsons, afterward the celebrated Chief Justice of 
Massachusetts ; Samuel Dexter, the great advocate who, at a later 
period, argued against the Embargo for his townsmen, and “ put 
his whole heart” into the cause;” Harrison Gray Otis, liiioiit, 
rapid, classical, a graceful orator, and one of the most ingenious 
of lawyers ; James Sullivan, a strong, laborious, and earnest 
man; and Daniel Davis, a skilful criminal lawyer, of mucli ex- 
perience and ability as a public prosecutor, and for a long time 
Solicitor-General of the State. How closely Mr. Webster ob- 
served these men, and how accurately he measured thorn, his 
diary, kept wliile he was in the office of Mr. Gore, abundantly 
proves. Although he might afterward, if he liad undertaken 
it, have drawn more elaborate portraits, I doubt if he would at 
any subsequent period have changed any thing that he then set 
down. In two or three instances he sketched these eminent 
lawyers by a few strokes of his pen, which at once discriminato 
them.* But a kindred intellect led him to a closer Goiiiparison 
of Dexter and Parsons. 

Besides attending the courts and studying tlio law, Mr, Web- 
ster bad, for a time at least, one other occupation in Boston 
while he was in the office of Mr. Gore. In August, 1804, it be- 
came necessary for bis brother Ezekiel to go to Hanover, in 
order to take his degree ; and, during his absence, Daniel took 

» For the origin of the phrase, ^0 ton bar — omboilios a manner that is- 
a mm up to all 7te knows, see post. not rare in any ago with men of a oer- 

® Autobiography. tain vchemonoo of temperament : “ Ho 

, ^econd speech on Foot’s resolution, rolls on his cause with an immense labor, 
— ijt, 829.) ^ deals in much sour Invective, and acts 

One of his short descriptions — re- in that way, as if ho supposed the court 
fering to a gentleman then at the Bos- and jury against him.” 



charge of the little school in Short Street. Edward Everett was 
one of the pupils of the school at that time ; and in this relation 
the friendship between Mr. Webster and that distinguished 
scholar and statesman began, nearly fifty years before Mr. Web- 
ster’s deatli. George Tichnor was not a pupil of the school, but 
in 180d-’o he received private instruction in G-reek from Ezekiel 
Webster, and at his father’s house both the Websters and their 
friend Perkins were frequent visitors. That the younger W eb- 
ster mingled to some extent in the other society of the town, is 
apparent from his correspondence ; but his circle of acquaintance 
was not large, and he was too busy to increase it. He appears 
to have been absent from Boston in November, 1804, on an ex- 
cursion to Albany, in company with a gentleman who had some 
occasion for his services. They travelled in a private carriage 
through Springfield to Albany, and thence came down to Hud- 
son, from which place they returned by way of ITartford and 
Providence to Boston. 

The following letter was written to his brother from Al- 
bany ; 

[to EZEKIEL WEBSTEK.] 

“Alb ANT, IToroembeT 16, 1804. 

“ Deae Zeke : Like other invalids, we have made it an important 
point to visit the Springs. Yesterday we were at New Lebanon. Tht 
health of both of us is much benefited by a visit to the medicinal waters 
of that place. We drank, I believe, nearly a teaspoonfal apiece, and, after 
washing it down with a draught of wine, we really thought we felt better. 
This place, New Lebanon, and Saratoga, will be the Bath and Spa of 
America. They are now the resort of the well as well as the sick — of the 
gay, the rich, and the fashionable. Where you look to see every nook 
and comer crowded by cripples and consumptive skeletons, you find 
taverns, assembly-rooms, and bilUard-tables. 

“ Albany is no despicable place. To be sure, it is irregular, and without 
form. Its houses are generally old and poor-looking — ^its streets are rather 
dirty — ^but there are many exceptions. A part of the town, is very high, 
overlooking the river in a very pleasant manner, and affording many fine 
seats. Some handsome bnildings ornament the town. The Dutch Re- 
formed Church and the new State Bank would not disgrace State Street. 
Here are aU sorts of people — ^both Q-reek and Jew, Englishman and Dutch- 
man, Negro and Indian. Almost everybody speaks English; occasion- 
ally, though, I have heard them talk among themselves in a Irnigo which I 



Mr. Howard, Codman’s Wharf, for the sugar, ‘ etc. He was promised his 
cash by the 20th instant. If you will borrow it somewhere, and pay him, 
perhaps I can replace it when I arrive. I am peculiarly desirous of being 
punctual in this case, because Mr. C. was surety to Mr. Howard that I 
should be so. Pray get it paid somehow before the sun goeth down the 
30th. It is about eighteen dollars. 

“ Call in at Mr. Chamberlam’s, and give him and his family my love. I 
shall be glad to get back again, tell them. 

“ Adieu, honest fellow. “ D. Websteh. 

“And there went abroad over all the land an evil spirit, and it deluded 
many. Oh, good old mother Massachusetts 1 ” ® 

This excursion gave Mr. "Webster an ojDportmiity to see a part 
of the country which he had never visited before, and, of course, 
it was the first time be bad ever been out of DN’ew England. Ilis 
companion defrayed tbe exjrenses of tbe journey, and at the end 
of it Mr. "Webster wrote to Bingham: “ I put my hand in my 
pocket and found one hundred and twenty dear delightfuls, all 
my own, yes, every dog of ’em. I am so proud to have a dollar 
of my own, I was determined to tell you of it.” “ 

As he was thus going on toward the period of his admission 
to the bar, tbe worthy father at borne, anxious and embarraBsed 
in bis ajffairs, was suddenly cheered by a plan for bis son’s set- 
tlement in life, which would place them all in a position of easy 
independence. The other judges of the court of which he was 
a member had great regard for Mm, and, the clerk of their coiu-t 
having died, they offered the place to Judge Webster for his son 

* Supplies for his father’s family. all be willing to give as much to hou 
® Great political changes took place you in this town, if wo had the clwuigo 
in Massachusetts at this time. ns handy as you have in Boston.” And 

“ Letter to Bingham, January 2, 1806. then the good girl tolls him the very 
From an unexpected quarter we may little of country news in her snmil 
learn the exact per dim, which made up sphere — how the people move on in the 
this “ dear delightful” sum. In a simple- same old way as when ho was nt home ; 
hearted, affectionate letter from home, andhowthey sometimes have “junkets,” 
written by his sister Sarah (she of the and sometimes “ frcowillers’ meeting.^,” 
whortleberry incident), there is a passage which last, being interpreted, were a 
which reads as follows : kind of “ lovc-fcast ” among a portion of 

“ Before we received your letters by the Baptists, not participated in, prob- 
the mailjjvo heard that you were gone ably, by the orthodox Webster family, 
to Hew York with a gentleman, at the There is a postscript to the lady’s let- 
moderate price of seven dollars a day for ter, but it was dictated and signed by 
your company. It seems, Daniel, that the lather; and it reveals a cause for 
your company is very agreeable in Bos- the satisfaction with which Daniel re- 
ton as well as in Salisbury. We should garded his earnings. 



ter in Boston. Here was another temptation, and a stronger 
one than the Fryebui*g preferment held out ; for it was a better 
situation, and it was one, moreover, that would put him at once 
where his parents and his sisters could have the benefit of his 
society as well as his pecuniary aid. But I cannot relate his 
perplexities and contradictory feelings as he has related them 
himself, and I therefore compile a narrative of the manner 
in wliich he met this singular event in his life, from the two 
ample sources that are before me. One of these accounts, 
which is contained in his Autobiography, has been published 
several years. The other, which is in some respects still more 
graphic and detailed, was given in the conversation of 1825, 
to which I have more than once referred, and which has not 
hitherto been made public. The colloquial narrative begins in 
this way : 

“ In 1804, the Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas of Hillsborough 
County died, and Chief-Justice Farrar immediately offered the place to 
me. The receipts of this office were full fifteen hundred dollars a year, 
and you may imagine that I felt as if my fortune was made. My brother 
and I were both in debt, our father was old, and his estate mortgaged. I 
had heen looking to this office, but hardly with hope, and here it was — 
here was the appointment to what, as I may say, had been the ambition of 
the family ever since the Revolution. It was fifteen hundred a year. Why, 
I could pay all the debts of the family, could help on Ezekiel — in short, I 
was indejpendent. I had no sleep that night ; and, the next moi'niug, 
when I went to the office, I stepped up the stairs with a lighter heai’t than 
I ever had before. I told Mr. Gore of my good fortune. ‘Well, my young 
friend,’ said he, ‘ the gentlemen have been very kind to you ; I am glad of 
it. You must tha n k them for it. Certainly they are very good j 3^011 
must write them a civU letter. You will write immediately, of course.’ I 
told him that I felt their kindness and liberality very deeply ; that I should 
certainly thank them in the best manner I was able; but that I should go 
up to Salishury so soon, I hardly thought it was necessary to wiite. He 
looked at me as if he was greatly surprised. ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ you don’t 
mean to accept it, surely I’ The bare idea- of not accepting it so astounded 
me that I should have been glad to have found any hole to have hid my- 
self in ; the very centre of Symmes’s would have been welcome to me. j 
told him, as soon as I could speak, that I had no thought of any thing 
else. ‘ Well,’ smd he, ‘you must decide for yourself; but come, sit down, 
and let us talk it over. The office is worth fifteen hundred a year, you 


posing you to retain it; wliat are you but a clerk for life ? And your pros- 
pects as a lawyer are good enough to encourage you to go on. Go on. 
and finish your studies ; yon are poor enough, but there are greater evils 
than poverty; live on no man’s favor ; what bread you do eat, let it be the 
bread of independence ; pursue your profession, make yourself useful to 
your fiiends, and a little formidable to your enemies, and you have nothing 
to fear.’ 

“ I could say nothing to all this, and Mr, Gore’s opinion that I could 
do something as a lawyer encouraged and flattered me. He told me to 
come the next morning, and talk a little more with him ; I went homo, 
and passed another sleepless night. 

“ The obtaining this office had been a darling object with my father. 
Its possession would make the family easy ; and he had hastened to send 
me word that the prize was won. I certainly considered it a great prize 
myself, not that I did not love my profession, not that I did not hate tiro 
clerkship, and all clerkships, but simply from a desire to reach that high 
point of terrestrial bliss, at which I could feel that there was a competency 
for our family, myself iucludcd. I had felt the res angustcB till my very 
bones ached. Mr, Gore peremptorily shut me out from this opening para- 
dise.® I need hardly say that I acquiesced in his good advice, though it 
certainly cost me a pang. Here was present comfort, competency, and, I 
may even say, riches, as I then viewed things, all ready to be enjoyed, and 
I was called upon to reject them for the uncertain and distant prospect of 
professional success. But I did resist the temptation ; I did hold on to 
the hope which the law set before me. One very difficult taek remained, 
however, to be performed, and that was to reconcile my father to my de- 
cision. I knew it would strike him like a thunder-bolt. He had long had 
this office in view for me. Its income would make him, and make us all, 
easy and comfortable ; his health was bad, and growing worse. His sons 
werp all gone from him. This office would bring mo home, and it would 
bring also comfort and competency ‘to all the house.’ It was now mid- 
winter. 

“Well, sir,” continued Mr. Webster, in 1835, “after talking further' 
with Mr. Gore, I made up my mind to refuse the clerkship at all risks. I 
went to Mr. Taylor,® and told him I wanted some money, arrd that I slrould 
pay him some time or other. He said I should have as much as I wanted, 

^ The MS. adds, “ Within two years left college, but who was not either of 
of this time the fees were reduced.” those whom ho had known at Hanover. 

® Mr. Webster, at this time, had no But this affair never proceeded very 
thought of marrying. Ho had not even far, and he had entirely dismissed it 
met the lady who afterward became his from his mind before he went to Bos- 
wifo. He had been somewhat interested ton. 

in another lady, who is oceasionally re- ® Mr. Joseph Taylor, a connection of 
ferred to in his letters written after he the Amory family. 



and very thin. His face was pale, and his cheek sunken, and his eyes— 
which were always lai-ge, and very black — seemed larger and blacker tliai 
I ever sav/ them. He seemed glad to see me, and, almost as soon as I sa: 
down, he said: ‘Well, Daniel, we have got that office for you.’ ‘Yes 
father,’ said I, ‘the gentlemen were very kind, I must go and thank them. 
‘ They gave it to you without my saying a word about it.’ ‘ 1 must gc 
and see Judge Farrar, and tell him I am much obliged to him.’ And so ] 
talked about it very carelessly, and tried to make my father undcrstanc 
me. At last he began to have some suspicion of what I meant ; and h( 
straightened him self up in his chair, and looked at me as if he would lool 
me through. ‘ Daniel, Daniel,’ said he, ‘ don’t you mean to take tlia' 
office ? ’ ‘ No, indeed, father,’ said I ; ‘ I hope I can do much better thai 
that. I mean to use my tongue in the courts, not my pen ; to be an actor 
not a register of other men’s acta. I hope yet, sir, to astonish your honoi 
in your own court by my professional attainments.’ 

“ For a moment I thought he was angry. He rocked his chair 
slightly; a flash went over an eye, softened by age, but still as black ai 
jet ; but it was gone, and I thought I saw that parental partiality was 
after all, a little gratified at this apparent devotion to an honorable pro 
fession, and this seeuiing confidence of success in it. He looked at mi 
for as much as a minute, and then said very slowly, ‘Well, my son, yon 
mother has always said you would come to something or nothing. Shi 
was not sure which ; I think you are now about settling that doubt fo: 
her,’ This jie said, and never a word spoke more to me on the subject 
I stayed at home a week, paid any little bills that came in, bought wha 
was necessary for the family, promised to come to him again as soon as ! 
Avas admitted to the bar, and returned to Boston.” 

The time was now approaching for his admission to th< 
bar, and the choice of a place of settlement. “ In some conhtrj 
town in Hew Hampshire,” he writes to one of his friends jus- 
before his admission, “ I shall probably put ofP my characte] 
of a rover, and fix my feet for a season. Having been for th( 
winter a wandering comet, in the spring I become a falling 
star, and shall drop from the firmament of Boston gayety anc 
pleasme to the level of a rustic village — of silence and ob 
scurity.” ” 

^ He means that he hired a seat in a ran into the centre of New Hampshin 
country sleigh that had come down to the than they ran to Baffin’s Bay.” 
market. At that time, he says in the ® Letter to Mr. Fuller, March 1C 
Autobiography, “ Stage-coaches no more 1805. 


Iliac lie saiu wiiac lYir. vv euscei never lorgoc, cnac ic was uis- 
tinctly a prediction, and that it excited in him a resolve that 
it should not go unfulfilled, we have upon his own authority, 
although he appears to have been unwilling to repeat the words 
of Mr. Gore’s address.’ This ceremony being over, he went im- 
mediately to Amherst, in New Hampshire, where his father then 
was, attending a session of the court. It was his wish at tliis 
time to settle in Portsmouth ; but he resolved not to leave the 
immediate neighborhood of Salisbury during his father’s life. 
Accordingly, he established himself in the adjoining village of 
Boscawen ; and there, in the spring of 1805, he began the life 
of a country lawyer. 

Before he left Boston, he had made a considerable purchase 
of books, for which he was to remit the money from New Plamp- 
shire. The money was forwarded, but the letter containing it 
was stolen from the messenger before it reached the hands of 
Ezekiel. Many letters passed between the brothers, and many 
plans were devised for raising another sum sufficient to obtain 
the books. At first, Ezekiel was desired to wait upon the book- 
seller, explain the loss, and request that the books might be put 
again upon his shelves. At length it was arranged that Ezekiel 
should ask Mr. Thacher, a member of the Boston bar, to become 
surety for the payment ; to which that gentleman at once 
assented. 

Furnished with this security, Ezekiel repaired to the book- 
seller’s shop, tendered the indorsement of Mr. Thacher upon his 
own note, and asked for the books. But the worthy bibliopole 
refused all ' security, kindly forwarded the books, and gave all 
the credit that was asked. He lived to witness Mr. Webster’s 
whole career.® 

Books, indeed, were quite essential to his existence where he 

* See the Autobiography. — (Corra- “ The bookseller was Mr. Sanauel H. 
•^pondence, i., 20. Parker. 
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LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


[Ch.h 


now was. The life which he led at Eoscawen, for two year 
and a half, would have been insupportable without them. H 
described it in his letters as “ a life of -writs and suiniiioiises.' 

Other mechanics do pretty well here,” he said, ^ and I an 
determined to try my luck among others.” " 

There was no congenial society for him, and he yet wante' 
that support which other young men, similarly situated, hav 
found, from having formed that tender connection which ma; 
be the solace of present silence and obscurity, even when th 
beloved object is far away. He was not in love, and apparent! 
he was not likely to be. He endured “ the burden of perpetu£ 
solitude and seclusion,” by devoting himself to business an 
study. His practice extended over three counties, Hillsboroiigl 
Eockingham, and Grafton.® It amounted to not more than si 
or seven hundred dollars a year ; but this was sufficient for hi 
support, besides leaving a small smn for the increase of hi 
library. His studies during this period were various, and moi 
extensive, I imagine, than they were during the same length ( 
time at any former portion of his life, especially in the law an 
in history, "With what energy he continued to resist the infli 
ences of that kind of practice in which most young men mus 
begin their professional life, how he labored at this time 1 
make himself a real lawyer, and how well he estimated tl: 
means that were to make him one, his correspondence showi 
After reading what is now to be quoted, no one need be sui 
prised that, as soon as he stepped forth from that little villag 
in the interior of Hew Hampshire, he stood at once the equi 
and the competitor of men who were many years his senior 
and who had long occupied the foremost places at the bar ( 
Hew England.® 

“ Study is the grand requisite for a lawyer. Men may he hom poel 
and leap from their cradle painters ; Nature may have made them mm 

' He revenged himself upon Ihe Tvrits musical form, it will certainly be t 
and summonses by turning them into- most harmonious thing they ever did 
''■erse : — {Zeiier io Mnffham, January 19, 180( 

“An good sherMfetn the land, ® “Scattering business over so mu 


have left nothing for application, yet, to make a lawyer, application must 
do as much as if Nature had done nothing. The evil is, that an accursed 
thirst for money violates every thing. We cannot study, because we must 
pettifog. We learn the low recourses of attomeyism, when we should 
learn the conceptions, the reasonings, and the opinions of Cicero and 
Murray. The love of fame is extinguished, every ardent wish for knowl- 
edge repressed ; conscience put in jeopardy, and the best feelings of the 
heart indurated by the mean, money-catching, abominable practices which 
cover with disgrace a part of the modern practitioners of the law. . . . 
Our profession is good, if practised in the spirit of it ; it is damnable 
fraud and iniquity when its true spirit is supplied by a spirit of mischief- 
making and money-catching.” ‘ 



BUKIAIi-PLACE AT yKAmBCLDT. 


His first speech at the bar was made during the first year 
of his residence at Boscatven, and after the lapse of forty years 
he remembered with the deepest tenderness that his father heard 
it.* But his father never heard him a second time. He appears 
to have been unable to go abroad diming the succeeding winter, 
and he died in April, 1806. In a burial-place set apart in his 

General of the United States, he had » Letter to Mr. Blatchford, witten 
hardly ten times in his life acted as from Franklin, May 8, 1846. — {Oorre- 
junior oounsel. spondenc'e, ii., 226.) He states the same 

1 Letter to Bingham, January 19, 1806. fact in the Autobiography. * 



own field, “ beneath the shadows of a tall pine,” lie was laid by 
filial hands. Writing from that spot, when he was nearly of 
the same age at which his father died, Mr. Webster said: “I 
neither left him nor forsook him. My opening an office in 
Boscawen was, that I might he near him. I closed his eyes in 
this very house. He died at sixty-seven years of age, after a 
life of exertion, toil, and exposure : a private soldier, an officer, 
a legislator, a judge, every thing that a man could be to whom 
learning never had disclosed her ^ ample page.’ ” * 

It is not easy to determine whether Mr. Webster’s first 
speech, which he says was made when his father “ was on the 
bench,” was made in the Court of Common Pleas, of which his 
father was a judge, or in the Superior Court of Judicature of 
which the Honorable Jeremiah Smith was the chief justice. The 
local tradition in the county of Grafton, at the period of Mr. 
Webster’s death, was that his first cause was a case of some no- 
toriety, that was tried in 1805, at Plymouth in that county, in 
the Superior Court, and that Judge Smith was on the bench." If 
this was the case in which his father heard him. Judge Webster 
must have been invited to take a seat on the bench according 
to the usual coui-tesy, but he could not have been present in his 
official capacity, as he was a member of an inferior court. Hor 
could his son, in the year 1805, have been entitled to argue a 
cause to the jury in the Superior Court, since he was not 
admitted as a counsellor of that court until 1801'. On the 
other hand, there is something more authentic than a tradition, 
respecting a cause which was tried before Chief- Justice Smith, 
in what was then the county of Hillsborough, in 1806, and in 
which Mr. Webster was allowed to take the part of junior 
counsel ; and it was after hearing him in this case that Judge 
Smith is said to have remarked, on leaving the court-house, 
that “he had never before met such a young man as that.”* 
Both of these were civil cases. There is also an account of a 
very powerful speech which he made in defence of a person 


' Letter to Mr. Blatchford, ■written 
from Pranklin, May 3, 1846. — {Corre- 
tvondence. iL. 225.'\ 


sell, a gentleman who -nsited Plymouth 
at that time, and carefully gathered the 
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impression wliieli is even now not effaced^ and that different 
counties have contended for the honor of having been the 
scene of his first effort at the bar.* 

In the Autobiography, all that he says further, respecting 
the period of his residence in Boscawen, is embraced in the 
following short paragraph : 

“ The two years and a lialf which I spent in Boscawen were devoted to 
business and study. I had enough of the first to live on, and to afford 
opportunity for practice and discipline. I read law and history; not 
without some mixture of other things. These were the days of the 
Boston Anthology; and I had the honor of being a contributor to that 
publication. There are sundry reviews written by me, not worth looking 
up or remembering.” 

But, slight as was the interest which, in 1829, he thought 
might be attached to these things, they arc not to be passed 
over without mention. His contributions to the Monthly An- 


^ Although I am unable definitely to 
assign this honor, I can add to the anec- 
dotes of this period the following ac- 
count of Mr. Webster’s first encounter 
with Mr. Jeremiah Mason, of Portsmouth, 
which was given to me by Mr. Mason 
himself. A man, who had previously 
held a respectable position in one of the 
counties where Mr. Webster then prac- 
tised, was indicted for forgery. Mr. 
Mason, as the leading counsel in New 
Hampshire, was sent for, on a special re- 
tainer, to defend him. “ I had heard,” 
said Mr. Mason, “ that there was a young 
lawyer up there, who was reputed to bo 
a wonderftilly able follow ; and was said 
by the country people to be as black as 
the ace of spades, but I had never scon 
him. When they told me that he had 
prepared the evidence for this prosecu- 
tion, I thought it well to be carefhl, 
especially as the trial was to be con- 
ducted by the attorney -general. But 


when the trial came on, the attorney- 
general was ill, and the proseoutora 
asked that W ebster should be allowed 
to conduct the case. I assented to this 
readily, thinking I ought to have an easy 
time of it; and wo were introduced to 
each other. We went at it, and I soon 
found that I had no light work on my 
hands. He examined his witnesses, and 
shaped his case with so much skill, that 
I had to exert every faculty I possessed. 
I got the man off, but it was as hard a 
day’s work ns I over did in my life. 
There were other transactions behind 
this one which looked quite as awkward. 
When tho verdict was announced, I wont 
up to the dock, and Avhispored to tho 
prisoner, as the sheriff let him out, to be 
off for Canada, and never to put himself 
within the reach of that young Webster 
again. From that time forth I never 
lost sight of Mr, Webster, and never had 
but one opinion of his powers.” 



on tlie Frencli language ; in 1808, a review of Lawe’s Trea- 
tise on Pleading.' 

After his father’s death, Mr. Webster waited only for his 
brother’s admission to the bar, so that he could relinquish to 
him the office in Boscawen, and that his mother and sisters 
might have a protector at hand. He had assumed the burden 
of his father’s debts ; and in the autumn of 1807, Ezekiel took 
charge of the farm on which the family had been left, and suc- 
ceeded to the law business at Boscawen. From that time the 
care of their mother and sisters was shared between them. In 
September of that year, Daniel removed to Portsmouth. He 
had been admitted as a counsellor of the Superior Court in the 
preceding May.* 

Of Mr. Webster’s political principles or his connection with 
political affairs, down to the time of his removal to Portsmouth, 
it is necessary to say but little, partly because his political 
principles were very simple, and partly because his connection 
with political affairs, before the. year 1812, was less than is 
commonly maintained by young American lawyers. I have 
already intimated that his father, from having served under 
Washington in the Eevolution, was of that class of men who 
deemed that they could best discharge their duty to their coun- 
try by following in the footsteps of Washington in civil affairs. 
These old officers of the Bevolution, after their great chief had 
retired from public life, endeavored to shape their political 
conduct by the maxims which they believed had been incul- 
cated in his “ Farewell Address.” That many of these men, 
scattered through the country, after the formation of the polit- 
ical parties, gravitated into the Federal party ; that they 
tempered its counsels by their moderation and their sober pa- 
triotism ; that they gave to its opposition to the measures of 

' The Monthly Afilhology was pub- ® His assumption of his father’s 
lished in Boston, from 1804 to 1811. debts continued to weigh upon him as 
In the Boston Public Library there is a a heavy burden for many years. In fact, 
copy of the work, in which the names he did not entirely free himself from it 
of the writers are noted. Anthology until after he removed to Boston, in 
was the forerunner of the North Ameri- 1817 . — {^Tichnor M88.) 
can Review. 



poses 01 me oonsumxion, ana xnat tney preventea suine oi in« 
excesses to whicli an opposition is prone, are facts wliicli 
require now no formal proof. That this was eminently the 
tone of the New-PIampshire Federalists, no one will doubt who 
is acquainted with the political history of that State. It was in 
that New-Hampshire school of Federal polities that Mr. Web- 
ster was educated. To this circumstance, as well as to the 
breadth and comprehensiveness of his intellect, we are to 
ascribe the fact, that although he entered public life at a period 
when party spirit was exceedingly virulent, he was never at 
any time in his whole career a very warm partisan, and never 
had any great faith in the utility of parties, while he submitted 
to them as a necessity, and like a wise and practical statesman 
regulated Ms cooperation with them as a choice between evils 
which he could not prevent. In regard to his connection with 
political affairs before the year 1812-, after having indicated the 
poHtical school in winch it may be said he was born and edu- 
cated, there is little more to be said. For, although before his 
removal to Portsmouth, he kept up an intelligent interest in 
public affairs, and although his range of knowledge on such 
subjects was far greater than that of most educated men at the 
same period who were much older in years, yet his active par- 
ticipation in pohtics was very slight, and his concern in the 
management of party machinery amounted to almost nothing. 
He did, in 1804, at the request of his friends, when visiting his 
father from Boston, write a political pamphlet to promote the 
election of Governor Gilman, the candidate of the Federalists. 
It was called “An Appeal to Old Whigs ; ” being, of course, an 
exhortation to those who had been Whigs in the Revolution. 
But even then he felt no very strong party interest in his pro- 
duction.' He also, as he has mentioned, delivered an oration 
on the foiu’th of J uly, at three several times between the period 
of his leaving college and his removal to Portsmouth. But he 

' 1 He said of it, whimsically enough, the very few who know the author of the 
a year later, “ Last year I wrote a politi- ‘Appeal to the Old Whigs.’ Keep the 
cal pamphlet in two days, which I have precious secret .”— to hia class. 
had the pleasure of seeing kicked about mate Bingham, January 19, 1806. Oor. 
under many tables. But you are one of respondmce, vol. i.) 



importance, excepting in a literary point of view ; and, in tli: 
respect, all of them that have survived exhibit the growth ( 
his jpower of expression and an approach to that pure an 
vigorous English of which he afterward became so great a ma 
ter. But his political character should not begin to be stiidie 
before he wrote the “ Rockingham Memorial ” in 1812, or at leai 
until the year 1808, when he published a small pamphlet o 
the Embargo. This chapter, therefore, may be concluded wit 
what he has himself said on the subject of his connection wit 
political affairs prior to 1808 : 

“ I have never held office, popular or other, in the government of Ne 
Hampshire. My time was always exclusively given to my profession ti 
1813, when the war commenced. I had occasionally taken part in polil 
cal questions, always felt an interest in elections, and contributed my pai 
I believe, to the political ephemera of the day. Indeed, I always felt £ 
interest in political concerns. My lucubrations for the press go bacl?, 
believe, to my sixteenth year. They are, or ought to be, all forgotten, i 
least, most of them ; and all of this early period. 

“ When I visited my father from Boston, in January or February, 180 
a severe political contest was going on between Governor Gilman ar 
Governor Langdon. The friends of the former, and they were my friend 
wanted a pamphlet, and I was pressed to write one. I did the dee 
I believe, at a single sitting of a winter’s day and night. Amor 
other things of a similar kind, it is certainly not despicable. It 
called an “Appeal to Old Whigs.” Like other young men, I made foun 
of July orations— at Fryeburg, 1803 ; at Salisbury, 1805 ; at Concord, 180 
which was published ; and at Portsmouth, 1813, published also. 

“ August, 1812, 1 wrote the ‘ Kockingham Memorial.’ It was an an1 
war paper of some note in its time. I confess I am pleased to find, c 
looking at it now, for I do not think I have read it in all the twen 
years that have rolled by since I wrote it, that it is of a tone and stra 
less vulgar than such things are prone to be. 

“ Before this period, I think in 1808, 1 had written the little pamphlf 
lately rescued from oblivion, called ‘ Considerations on the Bmbarf 
Laws.’ ” ^ 


* Autobiography. 
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EEMOVAIi TO POETSMODTH — ^MAEEIAGE — THE BEOKMINSTERS — ^MR. 
JEREMTAJa: AIASON — ^BIRTH OP A EAE&HTEE— THE EAIBAEGO — 
P. B. K. OEATIO]^' — WAR OF 1812 — ^THE ENGLISH AND FEENCn 
DECREES — EOOEINGHAM MEMORIAL — ELECTION TO CONGRESS — 
RESOLUTIONS ON THE ALLEGED REPEAL OF THE FRENCH DE- 
CREES. 

O lSr a Sunday morning in September, 1807, tbe sexton of 
the Eev. Dr. Buckminster’s cliurcb, in Portsmouth, intro- 
duced a stranger into tbe minister’s pew, according to tlie cus- 
tom of tbe time, Tbe eldest daughter of tbe family, on her 
return from church, observed that “there had been a remark- 
able person in the pew with her, that he riveted her attention, 
and that she was sure he had a most marked character for good 
or for evil.” The stranger was Daniel Webster, at the age of 
twenty-five. His appearance at that time has been thus de- 
scribed, by another lady of the same family, from whom this 
anecdote is derived: “Slender, and apparently of delicate or- 
ganization, his large eyes and massive brow seemed very pre- 
dominant above the other features, which were sharply cut, 
refined, and delicate. The paleness of his complexion was 
heightened by hair as black as the raven’s wing.” He took 
lodgings very near Dr. Buckminster’s house, and in a short 
time, says the same lady, “ there was no longer a problem con- 
nected with him.” ’ 

* Mrs. E. Buckminster Lee. — (Correspondence, i., p. 488.) 


He soon became very intimate in tlie family of Hr. IBnck- 
ininster, wbo was tbe father of the yonng iislier at Exeter 
already mentioned. The younger Bnchminstcr was now a dis- 
tinguished clergyman in Boston, settled over the society wor- 
shipping at the church in Brattle Street, and he was one 
of the founders of the Boston Anthology, to which Kr. ‘Web- 
ster had been a contributor dmung his residence at Boscawen. 
To this association is probably to be traced the interest that 
was immediately taken in Mr. Webster by the Bnckiniiister 
family. Mrs. Lee says : 

“ We soon saw enongli of Mm to appreciate in some degree, young as 
we were, Ms extraordinary genius, and tlie noble qualities of Ms cbaracter. 
Tbe genial and exceedingly rich bumor that be so often exhibited was, per- 
haps, at this time more prized by us than any other of the diversified taleirts 
we admired in him. He soon formed a circle around him, of which he 
was the life and soul. We young people saw him only rarely, in friendly 
visits. I well remember one afternoon that he came in, when the ciders ot 
the family were absent. He sat down by the window, and, as now and 
then an inhabitant of the small town passed through the street, his fancy 
was caught by their appearance and his imagination excited, and ho im- 
provised the most humorous imaginary histories about them, which would 
have furnished a rich treasure for Dickens, could he have been the delight- 
ed listener, instead of the young girl for whose amusement this wealth of 
invention was expended. Hon. Mr. Mason, of Portsmouth, who delighted 
in the humor so often displayed by Mr. Webster, used to say, that ‘there 
was never such an actor lost to the stage as he would have made had he 
chosen to turn his talents in that direction.’ 

“ My father, Dr, Buckminster, took the livehest interest in Mr. Webster, 
and, as he remarked at this time the ajoparent frailty of his constitution, 
he urged upon his young friend his sure remedy for slight indisposition. 
This was half an hour of wood-sawing before breakfast, with a long two- 
handed saw, himself holding the end opposite to that of Ms young friend. 
We young people were always delighted when this strong medicine was 
taken before breakfast, for, however disagreeable in itself, Mr. Webster 
appeared at our breakfast, afterward, with his genial humor unimpaired.” 

In tbe following June (1808), Mr. Webster left Portsmontb, 
on a visit, as bis Mends supposed, to bis native town ; and 
witbont commnnicating to them any other intention. He re- 
turned. brinerino' witb bim a wife. 


soon as coiwenieiit, to tnat nappy ana iionoraoie society oi 
wMcli yon are one, tlie society of married men. Can I do bet- 
ter ? ” ^ The lady was Grace Tletcher, daughter of the Eev. 
Elijah Eletcher, of Ilox^kinton,® She had an elder sister, who 
was the wife of Israel "W. Kelly, Esq., of Salisbury, at that 
time sheriff of the county of Merrimack, and afterward ITnited 
States marshal for the district of Kew Hampshire. It was 
while Miss Eletcher was on a visit to her sister that Mr. "Web- 
ster first met her, at some time in the year 1807. She was 
at the period of her marriage at the age of twenty-seren. They 
were married at Salisbury, June 24, 1808. 

Writing as if in the presence of the reinaiiiiug few who knew 
this lovely woman, the wife of Mr. Webster’s early days and 
the mother of his children, I borrow, of course, the descriptions 
of others. To me, the gentle being who shared his early for- 
tunes, and after a union of twenty years was called away from 
him, is not even a memory ; and it is only as her qualities were 
said to hare been reproduced in her daughter, whom I knew, 
that I can have her in imagination. But there is no need for 
repetitions of what I have heard. Mrs. Webster’s character 
can be given in the words of those who knew her during her 
whole married life. Of these, it is needful to quote no one 
but her own and her husband’s early friend, Mrs. Lee, who, 
in 1856, addressed to Mr. Eletcher Webster a sketch of his 
mother, which is printed in his father’s correspondence : 

“Mrs. Webster’s mind was naturally of a bigb order, and whatever was 
tho degree of culture she received, it fitted her to be the chosen companion 
and the trusted friend of her gifted husband, 

* Letter to Mr. Fuller, Dec. 2, 1807. half-brotlicr of Mrs. Grace Wcbstoi’. He 

® Mrs, Webster’s mother, Kcbecca was one of the trustees under Mr. Web- 
Ohamberlin, married, first, the Eev. Eli- ster’s will, to whom tho estate at Marsh- 
jah Fletcher, of Hopldnton.^ Of this mar- field was devised by Mr. Webster for the 
riago there were four children — three use of his son and grandson. Ho first 
daughters and a son ; Grace being the mot Mr. Webster in tho year 1807, at his 
youngest. Mrs. Fletcher again married mother’s house. At that period Mr. 
the Rev. Ohristopher Paige, of Ilopkin- Paige’s long connection with Mr. Wob- 
ton, and boro to him three sons and a ster began, and it continued of the most 
daughter. James W. Paige, Esq., who intimate and affectionate character to 
became an eminent morcliaut in Boston, tho time of Mr. Webster’s death. Mr. 
where he lately died, was tho third son Paige died at his house la Summer Street, 
of this marriage, and was, consequently, in Boston, May 19, 1808, 



husband, and the applause constantly following him. I remember a 
remark of the Eey. Dr. Parker, of Portsmouth : ‘ that it was a striking 
peculiarity of Mrs, Webster that she was always equal to all occasions ; 
that she appeared with the same quiet dignity and composed self-posses- 
sion in the drawing-room in Washington as in her own quiet parlor ; ’ it 
was only when an unexpected burst of applause followed some noble effort 
of her husband, that the quickened pulse sent the blood to her heart, and 
the tear started to her eye. Uniting with great sweetness of disposition 
unaffected, fi-ank, and winning manners, you will readily believe that no 
one could approach your mother without wishing to know her ; and no 
one could know her well without loving her. 

“When hir. Webster had brought this interesting companion to Ports- 
mouth, the circle that gathered around them beeame more intimate, and 
was held by more powerful attractions. There certainly was never a more 
charming room than the low-roofed, simple parlor, where, relieved from 
the cares of business, in the full gayety of his disposition, he gave himself 
up to relaxation.” 

It is perliaps not given to ns to know witli certainty, or to 
estimate accurately, the ]iapj)iest period of any man’s life, even 
when we have been personally familiar with the whole of it. 
But before the reader enters upon the days when Mr. "Webster 
was first drawn into the political arena, he may wish to linger 
amid the tranquil scenes of domestic and social life which fol- 
lowed his marriage, and filled his residence at Portsmouth with 
a more than ordinary share of human felicity. All accounts 
concur in representing this as a period of great happiness for 
him and his. He himself speaks of those Portsmouth years, 
long after they had flown and he had tasted the sweets of fame 
and public honors, as “ very happy years ; ” and the testimony 
of two of his most intimate friends, who saw him in the enjoy- 
ments of this portion of his life— I refer to Mr. Tickiior and 
Mrs. Lee — ^is like his own. The elements which made up that 
happiness were very large. His health was now firmly estab- 
lished. His professional position soon became every thing that 
the condition of society in his native State could hold out to 
any man. He had gathered about him ample means of further 
intellectual cultm’e ; he was surrounded by a circle of intelli- 
gent and admiring friends; his great powers were expanding 



after liis marriage, a daughter was born, who received her moth- 
er’s name. She was a child of uncommon intelligence and 
beaiitj, constantly in request among the friends of her parents, 
and long remembered among them as are the early develoj)ed 
and the early lost. As yet, tliat sorrow had not darkened his 
house, and this little girl was among its attractions. 

In Mr. Ticknor’s Reminiscences of Mr. Webster, I find the 
following passage relating to this period : 

“ Between 1809 and 1814, 1 was frequently in Portsmouth, visiting my 
friend, Mr. N. A. Haven, Jr. I always saw Mr. Webster on these occasions, 
dioing with him at his own house and elsewhere, and meeting him often 
in the evening. Sometimes I saw him at his office. He seemed busy, but 
was always ready for cheerful conversation ; and loved to tell humorous 
stories of his college-life. His office was a common, ordinary-looking 
room, with less furniture and more books than common. He had a small 
inner room, opening from the larger, rather an unusual thing. When I 
first saw him there, he lived in a small, modest, wooden house, which 
was burned in the great fire in 1813. His parlor was a bright and cheer- 
ful room. I remember how proud and fond he seemed of little Grace, his 
first child, as she sat by the fire with her book; a child, of uncommor 
intelligence, with a brilliant red and white complexion, and deep-set eyes, 
and hair as black as her father’s. He seemed very hapi^y. He had 
grown a little stouter than ho was when I first saw him, and had a more 
commanding air ; but he was always animated, and sometimes full of fun. 
After the fire he had a somewhat better house ; that, I think, was behind 
Hi’. Buckminster’s Church. Mrs. Webster was pleasing and animated, and 
her manner to the friends of her husband, and to us young men, was very 
kind and cordial,” “ 

To tliose wlio heave known Mr. Webster only in public, or 
who remember only the stately manner of his ordinary inter- 
course with men, it is difficult to give an idea of the genial 
affections which at every period of his life flowed out from him 
in the domestic circle, and still more difficult to paint the 

’ His sister Sarah, who vas nearer years after he removed to Portsmouth, 
his own age than any other member of This loss, therefore, I do not consider as 
his family, and to whom he was tenderly falling within the period particularly ad- 
attached, died in a little more than four verted to in the text ® MSS. 



aT^ounding gayety and limnor and fascination of liis early clays, 
tlie eloquence of liis unrestrained conversation, and tlie influ- 
ence of his personal presence. Yet it is up)on these character- 
istics, more than upon the manifestations of his great public or 
professional talents, that the reminiscences of his early friends 
have always dwelt. I can scarcely open one of the numerous 
communications that are before me from those who knew him 
as a young man, that does not speak with peculiar zeal of his 
social powers. It seems as if they felt that the world has set 
its seal upon all that was great in his genius and majestic in 
his deportment and character, or imposing in his intellectual 
achievements and pubhc services, yet that there was a charm, a 
grace, a perfume in his social existence, which they fear the 
world has not known, and of which they bear their testimony 
more fondly than of all things else that cluster about his 
name. 

In Portsmouth, Mr. "Webster entered at once into a profes- 
sional practice that brought him in contact with the first law- 
yers of that bar. He was soon engaged as leading counsel on 
one or the other side of nearly every important cause in several 
of the counties of Hew Hampshire ; he and a few others of the 
principal members of the Portsmouth bar following the Supe- 
rior Court on its cmcuit through the State. Among these was 
that extraordinary man, of whom httle is now known, beyond 
the borders of Hew England, by the active generations of 
American lawyers ; but to whose acute and powerful mind, 
through the discipline of opposing conflicts at the bar and the 
associations of an intimate friendship, Mr. Webster has imimes- 
sively recorded his own obligations, as he always acknowledged 
them in private conversation. This was Mr. Jeremiah Mason, 
who was by fourteen years Mr. Webster’s senior, and who was 
the admitted head of the legal profession in Hew Hampshire, 
when Mr. Webster went to Portsmouth, as he was also one of 
tlie greatest lawyers that Hew England has ever produced. 
Since it was my fortune to have known both of these very emi- 
nent persons, to have heard them repeatedly at the bar, and to 

havfi nOTivftrsp.d xvitb 


.ovements Tvere slow and deliberate ; and, as if from tlie incon- 
mience of always towering above tbe majority of mankind, 
5 bad a liabit of stooping a good deal. TMs pecnliarity, and 
i absence of most of tbe external signs of great mental exer- 
on, made Mm often appear like a man wbo did not cboose to 
it forth more tban balf of bis natural strengtb of body or of 
ind. His countenance was almost as heavy as that of Dr. 
)hnson ; while in the grasp of his intellect, in his sententious 
isdom, and in a certain contempt for every thing that was 
)t absolutely true when measured by the severest standards, 
3 was not unlike that celebrated person. Ilis head did not 
Dpear to be large, in comparison with the majestic pro]por- 
ons of his body ; and the forehead, contrary to the nsnal rule 
. inen of great intellect, was somewhat retreating. A stranger, 
eing him in public, seated in a j)ostnre which denoted an ap- 
irent sluggishness of temperament, might have taken him for 
dull man, if the constant watchfulness of his eyes had not 
vealed the unceasing alertness and activity of his mind. As 
j imposing form rose slowly, and ho straightened liimself by 
grees to as great a height as he ever permitted himself to at- 
in, all doubt as to what he was, or what he was about to do, 
nished from the spectator’s thoughts, when the first words 
ached his ears. He had no rhetoric whatever. He used no 
stures. His pronunciation was quaint, sometimes provin- 
il ; but his choice of language was unerring. He disdained 
ery ornament but the ornament of perfect clearness. His 
'.course was the embodiment of pure reason, the expression of 
irresistible logic. When he dealt with evidence, he made it 
ish the intellect of his hearer into conviction. When he dealt 
th principles of law, he handled them with such a simplicity, 
;1 made them so lucid, and fitted them so exactly to his case, 
it one could scarcely avoid believing that, if on the particular 
iasion he was wrong, the law itself had always been wrong. 
He was, indeed, a consummate master of the common law. 
the other parts of jurisprudence, he was not what would be 
iounted very learned ; at least, there were many men of his 
le who knew more of what the books contained, in several 



of tiie departments of legal lore. But lie was always sufficiently 
fornisliecl to do justice to any cause tliat he undertook, and he 
brought to every cause in which he saw fit to engage a power 
of reasoning and of discrimination, and a depth of insight, that 
made him a most formidable adversary. He once accexited a 
seat ill the Senate of the United States, where he served from 
1813 to 1817, and where his great abilities, his wise counsels, 
and elevated character gave him a large influence. Being a 
Federalist, and a change of parties having taken jilace in the 
State, he was not reelected. He returned to the jiractice of 
his profession in hfew Hampshire, and to the enjoyments of a 
private station, in which he was widely known as the most emi- 
nent citizen of the State. In 1832, at the age of sixty-four, he 
removed to Boston, where he commanded a large practice in 
the courts for a period of about six years. At the end of that 
time, having accumulated such fortune as he deemed needful, 
he retired from the more active duties of his jii’ofession, and 
lived to the age of eighty, with dignity and ease, with all his 
faculties unimpaired, and imparting to those who had the ad 
vantages of his society the fruits of his singular wisdom and 
sagacity, which touched with equal power every public ques- 
tion and every jirivate interest. He died on tlie 14th of Octo- 
ber, 1848. 

Of this great antagonist of his early xirofessional career 
and of this friend with whom he never had a moment’s personal 
difference, Mr. Webster made a record in his Autobiography, 
which he was well aware would remain private while either of 
them hved, but which he intended should stand as his deliber- 
ate judgment. It was written nearly twenty years before Mr. 
Mason’s death ; but it is well known that Mr. Webster never 
changed the estimate which he then so carefully placed on 
record, as I am confident that he never could have had subse- 
quent reason for changing it : ^ 

^ In a playful letter, written by Mr. my bones yet, and don’t care about 
Webster to Mr. Mason, in 1830, from any more till that wears out.” — The 
Wasbington, he says ; “ I have been profound respect of these groat men 
written to, to so to Few Hamnshire. for each other was foiinrled m in- 


“ I lived in Portsmouth nine years, wanting one mouth. They were 
TQvj happy years. Circumstances favored me at my first begimnug there. 
Dwing to several occurrences, there happened to ho an unfilled place 
imong leading counsel at that bar. I did not fill it ; but I succeeded to 
t. It so happened, and so has happened, that, with the exception of 
nstances in which I have been associated with the Attorney-General of 
he TJnited States, for the time being, I have hardly ten times in my life 
icted as junior counsel. Once or twice with Mr. Mason, and once or 
wice with Mr. Prescott,^ once with Mr. Hopldnson,’ arc all the cases which 
)ccur to me. 

“ Indeed, for the nine years I lived in Portsmouth, Mr. Mason and my- 
lelf, in the counties where we both practised, were on opposite sides, pretty 
nuch as a matter of course. He has been of infinite advantage to me, not 
mly by his unvarying friendship, but by the many good lessons he has 
;aught, and the example he set me in the commencement of my career, 
[f there be in the country a stronger intellect, if there be a mmd of more 
lative resources, if there be a vision that sees quicker, or sees deeper into 
vhatever is intricate, or whatsoever is profound, I must confess I have not 
aiowm it. I have not written this paragraph without considering what it 
mplies. I look to that individual, who, if it belong to anybody, is en- 
itled to be an exception. But I deliberately let the judgment stand, 
fhat that individual has much more habit of regular composition, that ho 
las been disciplined and exercised in a vastly superior school, that he pos- 
lesses even a faculty of illustration more various and more easy, I think 
nay be admitted. That the original reach of his mind is greater, that its 
jrasp is stronger, that its logic is closer, I do not allow.” 

The person with whom Mr. "Webster here intended to coin- 
oare Mr. Mason was Chief- Justice Marshall. When this is 
jnown, and it is recollected that, from the age of twenty-five, 
br a period of nine years, Mr. Webster was in almost daily con- 
iict with the professional adversary whom he thus described, 
,t is not difficult for us to appreciate the nature of the training. 
5Jr. Mason compelled, in those who had to meet him, the nt- 
nost diligence of preparation, and the utmost vigilance in tlie 
;rial of their causes. To be lacking in any thing that study of 
lie case could have insured, or to relax the attention, where lie 
vas the opponent, was certain defeat. Mr. Mason, too, was in 

leard him speak of persons of very high This refers to the Dartmouth Oollego 
lonsideration in the country as “little case, in which Mr. Webster, in one sense, 
and “ little : ” but that ho acted as “ iunior.” that is. he ononod 


himself a study for a young man educated as Mr. Webster li 
been ; for, although there was much in his manner that mig 
be observed and avoided, there was also that which could 
noted to advantage. I well recollect a description Mr. We 
■ster once gave me, of a change which he said he deliberate 
made in Ms own style of speaking and writing. He observ 
that, before he went to Portsmouth, his style was florid — 
even used the word “ vicious ” — and that he was apt to ma. 
longer sentences and to use larger words than were needfi 
He soon began, however, to notice that Mr. Mason was, as . 
expressed it, “ a cause-getting man.” “ He had a habit,” sa 
Mr, Webster, “ of standing quite near to the jury, so near th 
he might have laid his finger on the foreman’s nose ; and tin 
he talked to them in a plain conversational way, in short se 
tences, and using no word that was not level to the comprehe 
sion of the least educated man on the panel. This led n 
to examine my own style, and I set about reforming it alt 
gether.” 

As we are now airived at the period when Mr. Webst 
began to take a more active interest in political questions tin 
he had previously exhibited, it will be necessary to descril 
briefly the condition of public affairs, the situation of the pe 
pie who subsequently proffered him a seat in Congress, ai 
their and his relation to the public questions of the time. 

During the European wars which followed the Fren( 
Eevolution, Washington had with difficulty preserved th 
country in an attitude of neutrality, and in that attitude hf 
handed it over to Ms successor in the presidency, the eldi 
Adams. Through the administration of the latter, commencir 
in 179Y and ending in 1801, the two political parties, known : 
our subsequent Mstory as the Federalists and the Democrat 
had become perfectly well defined;^ and the triumph of tl 
latter, in the election of Mr. Jefferson, established them as tl 

In. the politicsal nomenclature of that tendencies of some of the leading Fc 
period, the party which elected Mr. Jef- eralists. But the term “Democrat! 
ferson President of the United States was that by which this party were us 
were at first called “ Republicans,” and ally distinguished at the time of Mr Wf. 


war wMcli England waged against Bonaparte from 1803 to 
1815, and wMcli extended to tlie middle of Mr. Madison’s 
second presidency; Mr, Madison liaving succeeded Mr. Jeffer- 
son in 1809, and going out of office in 181T. Mr. Jefferson, 
therefore, was President of the United States when Mr. Web- 
ster, in 1807, became a citizen of a town on the coast of ISTew 
England, the people of which were largely engaged in mari- 
time commerce, and warmly sympathized in the political opin- 
ions then in vogue in most of the commercial towns of that 
region. These opinions were chiefly those of the Federalists. 
The bearing, upon the interests of these communities, of the 
events which were then taking place in Europe and which 
strongly affected the relations of this country with the two 
great antagonist powers then struggling for an exclusive con- 
trol of the ocean, makes it needful to recall the precise attitude 
in which their measures had placed our commerce, at the 
moment when, in 1807, it was arrested by the Embargo. 

On the ICth of May, 180G, the British Government — in 
retaliation for the previous occupation of Hanover by the 
troops of Prussia, a country then under the control of Bona- 
parte, and in consequence of the exclusion of British ships from 
Prussian ports — ^by an Order in Council, declared the coasts of 
Prussia in a state of blockade, and also declared another block- 
ade of the coasts of the Channel from Ostend to the mouth of 
the Seine. Hapoleon’s counter-Decree, issued from Berlin, 
Hoveinber 21, 1806, placed the British Islands in a state of 
blockade, prohibited all commerce and communication with 
them, and declared that no vessel coming directly from Eng- 
land or any of her colonies, or touching there after the publica- 
tion of the decree, should be received into any French harbor. 
This was followed, on the part of England, by another Order in 
Council, issued January 7, 1807, excluding all neutral vessels 
from trade with any port belonging to France or her allies, 
from wMch British vessels were excluded. 

Then came another Order in Council, dated Hovember 11, 
1807, which declared all ports and places of France and her 


allieSj from "wliicli tlie Britisli flag was excliiclocl, as subject to 
tbe same restrictions, in respect of trade and navigation, as if 
actually blockaded in tbe most strict and vigorous manner, and 
prohibited all trade in articles the produce or manufacture of 
such countries or colonies. Finally, this series of violent mani- 
festoes was made complete, by the famous Milan Decree, issued 
by Bonaparte, December 17, 1807, by which every vessel, of 
whatever nation, that should have submitted to be searched by 
British cruisers, was declared to have lost the neutral char- 
acter ; every neutral vessel sailing between British ports, with 
any species of cargo, was declared to be good prize ; and these 
rigorous measures were to be continued toward every neutral 
nation, until it had caused England to respect the rights of 
its flag. 

These stupendous assumptions of a power which the public 
law gave to neither of the belligerents, operated more inju- 
riously upon the commerce of the United States than upon 
that of any other country in the world. In fact, we were then 
almost the only carrying nation that was not directly or indi- 
rectly a party to the war; and we had, in consequence, ever 
since it began, possessed a large part of the carrying trade of 
the globe. We were thus reduced to the dilemma of being 
driven from the seas, or of compelling one or both of the belli- 
gerents to recede from their unwarrantable positions. Which 
of them was originally or was most in the wrong ; against 
which it was om* policy to fight, or to which it was expedient 
to lean ; and what were the measures, short of actual war, that 
ought to be adopted by us, were the questions on which our 
pohtical parties differed from the moment when our commerce 
began to feel the effects of a contest that involved every part 
of the European world and nearly every colonial dependency 
of a European power. 'Many of the commercial classes in this 


country naturally felt that the aggressions of France and the 
ambition of Bonaparte had originally created this enormous 
disturbance in the relations of nations ; and they as naturally 
believed that affairs were not to be improved by our siding 
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riglits and prevent ns from becoming absorbed into tlie vortex 
of European politics and wars. 

Eut tbe Federalists were in a political minority in the 
country. The nation at large, whether from the effect of its 
old contest with England, or from the sympathies awakened by 
tlie early experiment of the French to possess and live under 
republican institutions, did not decidedly recoil from the abso- 
lute and despotic power which the empire subsequently estab- 
lished botli over France and. over a large part of Europe ; and 
perhaps nothing was ever more skilfully done, than wdien the 
founder of that empire, in launching his final bolt against 
England, warned the q)eople of this country that, if they desired 
to see the day when their rights as neutrals would be again 
respected, they must extort their admission from England, but 
that from him, until they had done this, they had nothing to 
expect. 

Some occurrences between this country and England, which 
had happened or were happening when the full consequences 
of these measures began to be felt on this side of the Atlantic, 
largely contributed to the effect which Bonaparte expected to 
produce. In June, 1807, the causeless attack on the Chesa- 
peake by the Leopard, off the capes of Yirginia, had filled the 
whole country with indignation against the English, at a mo- 
ment when our people were most excited by the pretension of 
a right to search our vessels for British seamen and deserters. 
Mr. Jefferson at once sent orders to the American ministers in 
England to demand reparation for the outrage on the Cliesa- 
peake; and on the 2d of July he issued his proclamation 
excluding British vessels-of-war from the waters of tlie IJnited 
States. ITe summoned Congress, in an extraordinary session, 
to meet on the 2Cth of October. In the mean time, both 
Napoleon’s Berlin Decree of November 21, 1806, and the Eng- 
lish Order in Council of January 7, 1807, were in operation ; 
but when Mr. Jefferson sent his message to Congress, at the 
opening of the special session, in consequence of the more 
direct and immediate aggressions of the English upon our com- 


merciai rights ana me recent anair oi me unesapeuKe, 
directed tlie attention of tliat body almost exclusively to t 
complaints wliich. we bad to make against Great Britain j ai 
taking severe notice of ber late interdiction of all trade by nc 
trals between jDorts not in amity with ber, be mentioned t 
French Decree of IsTovember 21, 1806, incidentally only, as 
document that bad already been laid before Congress. T 
consequence was, tbat our grievances against England, and t 
measures proper to be adopted in relation to tbem, formed t 
cbief topic of pox^ular excitement, at tbo time wben intclliger 
of tbe still more stringent Order in Council of November ] 
1807, was received at "Wasliington, and wben tbe Preside] 
by bis message of December 18, 1807, recommended tbe E 
bargo. This recommendation, wbicb was made one day 1 
fore tbe date of Napoleon’s Milan Decree, togetber witli t 
pending controversies witb England, gave to tbe Embargo t 
appearance of a measure directed against tbe latter powc 
wben, in truth, it was claimed by tbe Administration to 
necessary to prevent tbe departure of our vessels from our o^ 
ports, in order to save our commerce from exposure to t 
depredations of both tbe belligerents. Tbe bill, laying 
indefinite embargo on all vessels in tbe ports of tbe Unit 
States, was promptly carried through Congi-ess, and became 
law on tbe 22d of December, 1807. 

No measure of tbe Federal Government, since tbe adopti 
of tbe Constitution, bad ever apj)eared, to most of those 
whose interests it directly operated, so sudden, so unnecessa: 
and so oppressive, as tbe Embargo. It fell upon tbe Eastc 
States with a terrific weight. Six towns in New England p 
sessed more than a third of tbe tonnage of tbe whole Uni( 
At one blow, this great mass of shipping was rendered aim 
valueless. Tbe numerous classes, who were dependent on 
active employment for their livelihood, were suddenly depri’v 
of their long-accustomed means of earning their daily brei 
"When we consider tbe conflicting opinions tbat bad prevai 
for years concerning tbe policy that ought to be pursued by ( 
Government toward tbe respective belbgerents ; when we 


inniDit It — 111 snort, wnen wg endeavor to estimate an tne 
elements of agitation and excitement that then pervaded oiir 
jiolitics, wo shall have no cause for being surprised at the angry 
crimination of parties, as we can have, in truth, no reason for 
assuming that all the right, or all the wrong, was on either 
side. It is easy to arraign the Pederahst or the Democrat of 
that period, if we choose to identity ourselves with his opponent. 
But we shall find, if we smwey such periods with imjoartiality, 
that, even in times of difficulty and danger, the call of patriot- 
ism will not always make men endure patiently the destruction 
of all their pecuniary interests, when they firmly believe that 
other measures might have been adopted to avert the injury ; 
and that, when other men have fixed opinions that the measures 
of Government are necessary and right, they will inevitably 
erect a very high and exacting standard of patriotism, by which 
they will require the sufferers to restrain their opposition to 
measures which they themselves uphold. In such a state of 
things, there will be excesses on both sides. It is the part of a 
wise posterity, in looking back to the political contests of a for- 
mer generation, not to disregard the possibility of error that be- 
longs to human natm’e, whatever may have been the badges that 
it wore, or the pohtical classification under which it was known. 

It has already been said that Mr. "Webster’s public charac- 
ter should not be considered as beginning at least before the 
year 1808, when he published a small pamphlet on the Em- 
bai'go. This production appeared at a period when the restric- 
tions imposed by Congress upon the commerce of the country 
were without limitation in point of time, and when it was suf- 
fering from a paralysis, for which no prospect of relief could 
be discerned in the apparent policy of the Administration. The 
topics discussed by Mr. Webster related to the distinction, in 
point of constitutional power, between an unlimited and a 
limited Embargo ; the real and the ostensible causes .of the 
present one, and the ruinous effects which it had produced.^ 

^ I do not discover why Mr. Webster But it may be conjectured that, as many 
did not put his name to this pamphlet, of tho Republican or Democratic party, 



Jj or some time alter me puDiication oi tins pampuioL, 
Webster does not seem to have taken any active part in politi- 
cal discussions, nor did be appear before tbe public in any 
capacity until 1813, excepting as an orator of tbc P. B. K. 
Society of Bartmoutb, in tlie summer of 1809 — ra purely liter- 
ary occasion. I take from Mr. Ticknor’s Reminiscences tbe 
following brief notice of tbis performance : 

“ In 1809 I was at Hanover, when Mr. Webster went there to deliver 
his Phi Beta Kappa oration. Mrs. Webster, Mi*, and Mrs. Jeremiah 
Mason, and several other friends, were with him. They made a very merry 
party. Some of them stayed at the Olcotts’, and others at Hr. Smith’s. 
They were objects of great interest in the village through the whole time 
they remained there. Mr. Webster’s manner in speaking was very fine — 
fresh, earnest, and impressive (I was then eighteen years old) ; his oration 
was very much admired and praised ; hut it seemed to me, at the time, 
that the excitement he created and the homage he received were due 
rather to their affection for the man, and their great admiration of him, 
than to the merit of that particular performance.” 

Tbe original manuscript of tbis discourse now lies before 
me, just as it was written on tbe jonrney from Portsmoutb to 
Hanover; for, in truth, Mr. Webster bad accepted tlio engage- 
ment in tbe midst of a very busy professional practice, and, 
when be left Portsmoutb, be bad scarcely put pen to paper, 
Tbe oration was written at tbe inns on tbe jonrney, altbongb 
composed, doubtless, as was bis frequent custom, during tbe 
di'ive of each day. It bears tbe marks of tbis baste, and, apart 
from tbe manner in wbicb it was delivered, it was certainly, 
on tbe whole, as Mr. Ticknor intimates, not a very remark- 
able performance. But it contained tonebes of tbe power 
wbicb afterward became so cbai’acteristic, and which has pre- 
served so many of bis written discourses after all tbe adventi- 
tions accompaniments of tbe occasion and tbe delivery have 

in Keiv England as 'well as elsewhere, friendly or unfriendly motives I do not 
had abeady begun, to waver in their know, or in what way it had been “ros- 
political faith in the propriety of this cued.” The only copy of it that I have 
measure, it may have been thought ex- seen is in the Library of the Massaebu- 
pedient to furnhb them with arguments setts Historical Society, which is one of 
without indicating that they came from the original impression. The opinions 
a Federal source. In Ms Autobiography, expressed in it, concerning the unoon- 



letters and science in America. The following passage, in 
wliicli lie answered what was then a domestic apology for the 
prevailing “ apathy in the pursuit of literary and scientific 
objects, ” may he qnoted ; for it reminds ns of the great 
thoughts that were afterward so imposingly developed in his 
Plymouth discourse : 

“It lias incleed 156611 said that America is yet too young to imbihe an 
ardor for letters ; that she can hardly expect even works of mediocrity, 
for years yet to come ; that seven centuries from the foundation of Eome 
were scarcely sufficient to produce Horace and Vhgil, Hortensius and 
Cicero ; that when as many years have rolled by, from the landing of our 
fathers, as from Romulus to Augustus, we may then expect great poets, 
orators, and historians, Ho reasons horn analogy can apply among 
nations so entirely dissimilar, Rome set out in the career of national ex- 
istence completely barbarous. She got up out of her cradle an infant 
savage, with all the wolf in. her blood. She was profoundly ignorant of 
first elements. She began at her alphabet. America, on the contrary, 
commenced her existence at a time when the sources of knowledge were 
unfolded, and the human mind was bounding forward in the path of im- 
provement. Her first colonists were scholars. Raleigh, Smith, Penn, 
Robinson, arc not names found in the first page of Roman history. Ho 
nation can trace so certain and so honorable an ancestry as America. It 
runs not back to clans of ravishers and robbers, nor to the lair of the 
foster-mother of Romulus. Hor is it enveloped in feudal ignorance or 
Druidical mystery. It is the plantation of enlightened men, from the hest- 
informed nations of Europe, in a new country, who were anxious to strew 
the seeds of knowledge at the hirth and beginning of their republic.” 

This extract is siifficient to enable the reader to mark the 
period when Mr. "Webster had acquired the style for which he 
was distiiignished through life. The short, pregnant sentences, 
the choice and expi’essive words, the rejection of siiperfluous 
phrases, are hero as conspicuous as they are in any thing that 
he ever wrote. ‘ 

^ In some rough notes -written by Mr. hardly put pen to paper when I left 
Webster in 1831, for the use of a friend, Boscawon [Portsmouth] to deliver it. 
I fiud the following, relating to tliis ora- Much was written on the road, and many 
tion ; “ As far as I remember, I had things were conned over and delivered 
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The period -which intervened between 1809 and 1812 wai 
as I have already said, exclusively devoted by Mr. Webster t 
the practice of his profession. But the year 1812 brought wit 
it a great change in the situation of the country, and a con 
mnnity like that of Portsmouth, could not leave such a man » 
Mr. Webster in the occupations and enjoyments of private lif( 
In June of that year, on the recommendation of Mr. Madisoi 
then President of the United States, Congress had declare 
war against England — a war which the supporters of th 
Administration had long regarded as inevitable and ncccssar] 
but which their opponents had as steadily sought to aver 
The Embargo, which commenced in 180Y under Mr. J efforsoi 
had produced no effect on the course of England and Eranc 
toward the neutral commerce of the United States. It W£ 
relaxed in 1809, in respect to our trade with other countries 
but against England and Prance a system of the strictest noi 
intercourse was substituted for it, by an act j)assed on the If 
of March, 1809, which was to continue until tlie end of tli 
next session of Congress. It was announced, in this law, th? 
in case either England or Prance should so revoke or modi! 
her edicts as that they should cease to violate the neutral con 
merce of the United States, the President was authorized 1 
reopen the trade with the nation so doing, by proclamation. 

The position thus taken involved us in such a way in tl 
dealings of the two belligerents with each other, in respect i 
their injurious edicts, that France was enabled to exercise ov( 
our course, by her menaces, her flattery, and her duplicity, 
far greater influence than should ever have been permitted i 
her. As soon as Uapoleon heard of our PTon-intercourso A 
of March 1, 1809, he immediately seized and sequestered fi 
the American vessels then in France, with their cargoes, 1 
way, as he said, of reprisal. Congress then modified tl 
authority given to the President, by a new act passed on tl 
1st of May, 1810, which provided that, in case either Gre 
Britain or Prance should, before the 3d of March, 1811, i 


whicli were never written at all I have find any distinct allusion to the nroi 


ueciare me lact oy proclamation ; ana mat, ii xiie otner nation 
did not do tlie same thing within three months thereafter, the 
President might put the jSTon-intercourse Act in force against 
her. A copy of this law was immediately forwarded to the 
American minister in Paris, and he was instructed to say to 
the French Government that they now had an opportunity, hy 
repealing their edicts as to the United States,' to see the latter 
put their FTon-intereoiirse Act in force against England, in order 
to compel her to abandon her Orders in Council. At the same 
time, our minister was directed to combine, with his ajiplication 
for a repeal of the French Decrees, a demand for restitution of 
the American property that had been sequestered in France. 

FTapoleon adroitly seized upon this overture. On the 5th of 
August, 1810, his foreign secretary wrote to our minister, that 
as Congress had now retraced their steps, and had opened 
the trade of France to American ports, and engaged to oppose 
whichever of the belligerent powers that should refuse to 
acknowledge the rights of neutrals, he was authorized to de- 
clare the Decrees of Berlin and Milan revoked, and that after the 
1st of the ensuing FTovember they would cease to have effect ; 
it being understood, lie added, tliat, in consequence of this 
declaration, the English should revoke their Orders in Council 
and renounce the new principles of blockade 'wliicli they had 
wished to estahlish, or that the United States, conformably to 
their ISTon-intercourse Act, should cause their rights to be re- 
spected by the English. He further expressed the satisfaction 
of the Emperor in making known this determination, and added 
that His Majesty loved the Americans, and that tlieir prosperity 
and their commerce were within the scope of his policy. But 
no copy of any repealing decree was furnished to tlie Ameri- 
can minister, and he consequently could not enable his col- 
league in London to exhibit to the British Government any 
thing bnt the conditional and equivocal Ereiich note of August 
5, 1810. As late as the 'Tth of Sejitemher, all that could be 
further drawn from the French secretary was, that the Berlin 
and Milan Decrees would not he applied to American vessels, 
if they could he considered as American, but that they would 



be treated as hostile if they had submitted to be visited b; 
British cruisers under the Orders in Council. 

But the British Government did not consider that this pro 
ceeding could be made the ground for exacting from them i 
repeal of their Orders in Council, in compliance with a promisi 
which they had previously given to repeal them, when satlsfiet 
of the revocation of the French Decrees. They construed tlu 
French declaration in one of the ways of which it was certainly 
susceptible, •namely, as a conditional revocation ; the conditioi 
being, as they viewed it, that, before the French Decrees shoulc 
cease to operate. Great Britain must have repealed her Orders 
in Council, and also must have renounced those principles of 
blockade which the French alleged to be new. They said that 
the United States could not be warranted in putting theii 
hTon-intercourse Act in force against England, and not against 
France, under such a condition as France had now added to the 
American claim. 

At home, the President, relymg on the French declaration, 
on the 2d of hlovember, 1810, issued his proclamation, an- 
nouncing that the French Decrees had been so revoked as to 
cease to violate the neutral commerce of the United States, and 
declaring om trade open with France and her dependencies. 
On the same day the collectors of the customs throughout the 
Union were instructed to j)ut the hTon-intercoiU’se Act in force, 
after the 2d of the ensuing February, against British vessels, 
and all the productions of Great Britain and her dependencies, 
if the revocation of the English Orders in Council had not in 
the mean time been announced. When informed of this stop, 
Uapoleon did nothing more than to direct his prize courts to 
suspend the further execution of the Berlin and Milan Decrees, 
in the cases of American vessels, until the 2d of February, but 
to hold the American prizes in a state of sequestration until 
that day. His cruisers were not directed to cease rnaking 
captures of American property sailing in contravention of his 
decrees. The Emperor reserved to himself to determine, on 

the 2d of February, “ with regard to the definitive measures to 
/• • -1 . , 


in (Joimcil, upon the ground oi the hxench declaration oi An- 
giist 5, 1810, and was receiving in substance the answer 
wliich lias already been recapitulated. This discussion lasted 
from tlie middle of August, 1810, until the last of February, 
1811, wlien Mr. Pinckney, convinced tbat notbing could be 
done, asked for an audience of leave from the Prince Kegent, 
which was granted on the 1st of March, and he prepared to 
return home. Put, before his departure, the appointment of 
Mr. Poster as minister plenipotentiary to the United States 
was announced to him, with the intimation, however, that Mr. 
Poster, while instructed to adjust, if possible, all matters of 
difference with the United States, would not be authorized to 
relinquish any of the principles on which the Pritish Grovern- 
ment held it to be impossible for them to repeal their Orders 
in Council under the conditions which they understood to 
have been dictated by Prance. They desired, they said, to re- 
linquish those orders whenever it could be done without involv- 
ing the sacrifice of their essential maritime rights and interests. 

Meanwhile, in the absence of satisfactory proof that the 
French Decrees had been repealed, more than twenty-five 
American vessels, with their cargoes, were condemned by the 
English Admiralty Court, in May and June of that year (1811), 
for violation of the Crders in Council. Cther occurrences 
tended to increase the popular irritation against England on 
tins side of the Atlantic. In May, a conflict took place be- 
tween our frigate the President and the Pritish cruiser the 
Little Pelt. This affair was the counterpart of that of the 
Chesapeake and the Leopard ; but, in this instance, the superi- 
ority of force was on our side, and the combat grew out of an 
attempt by our frigate to ascertain the nationality of the Little 
Pelt. Wlien, therefore, Mr. Foster arrived in Washington, in 
July, 1811, he had to deal with the cases of the Chesapeake 
and the Little Pelt, the grievances arising from the impress- 
ment of seamen out of our vessels, the demand of our G-ovem- 
ment for a repeal of the Crders in Council, and other topics of 
serious difference. The great obstacles to any adjustment, how- 
ever, were found in the right of search insisted on by Great 
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Britain, and tile position in wMcli tlie repeal of tlie Orders in 
Council had been jdaced "by what had already occurred. A 
long negotiation, extending from July, 1811, to June, 1813, in 
which the divergence still turned on the point whetlior the 
French Decrees had, in truth, been repealed — each side pre- 
senting what it regarded as proof of its own view of that ques- 
tion — resulted in nothing.* The act of Congress wbicli de- 
clared war against England, passed on the 18th of June, 1S12, 
proceeded upon the idea that a state of actual hostilities had 
for some time existed, and recognized a war as well as estab- 
lished one. 

These explanations will be sufficient to show the attitude 
of the question relating to the policy or the propriety of the 
war, as it was viewed among us by those who supported and 
those who opposed it :* the one side alleging that France, how- 
ever oppressively she had conducted toward us in the past, 
had at length removed her obnoxious decrees as against us, 
and that England was now wholly in the wrong ; the otlier 
side affii-ming that France had, in sheer duplicity, caused us to 
make war on England, the result of which, besides its injuri- 
ous effects on all our other interests, would be an unnatural 
alliance between our Government and the Emperor Napoleon. 
It was in this state of the public feeling that Mr. Webster 
entered political life. His first appearance as a public speaker, 
after the commencement of the war, was on the 4th of July, 
1812, when he was invited to deliver an oration before the 
“"Washington Benevolent Society” of Portsmouth. 

This address contained a firm but temperate statement of 
the grounds .of opposition to the war. But it also contained 
more; for, young as Mr. "Webster was — he was but just turned 
of thirty— he had already mastered the great puiposes for 
which the Federal Government had been established under the 
Constitution, and he knew how to deduce from those purposes 
the duties which, by plain implication, they impose upon any 
administration that undertakes the conduct of a war against 



tlie causes of its existence. They were primary considerations, 
not only with the convention which framed the Constitution, 
hnt also with the people when they adopted it. They were the 
objects, and the only important objects, to which the States 
were confessedly incompetent. To effect these by the means of a 
national government was the constant, the prevalent, the exhanst- 
less topic of those who favored the adoption of the Constitution.” 

After showing that the interests of commerce had been 
intrusted to the safe keeping of the General Government, not 
for confinement and restriction, but for encouragement, 2:)rotec- 
tion, and manly defence, he proceeded to notice the departure 
from Washington’s political system, tliat had been evinced by 
the neglect into which the navy had been suffered to fall during 
tlie administration of Mr. J efferson. 

“ In the eystem of 'Waaliin.gton was also embraced a competent pro- 
vision for maritime and naval defence. He saw that we had no other 
gx’ounds to look for safety or security than in our own power to protect 
ourselves, and to punish vnong wherever it was offered. A xiavy, suffi- 
cient for the dcfcnco of our coasts and harbors, for the convoy of impor- 
tant branches of our trade, and sufficient also to give our enemies to 
understand, when they injure us, that they also arc vulnerable, and that 
WG havo tlio power of retaliation as well as that of defence, seems to he 
the plain, necessary, indisiiensablc policy of the nation. It is the dictate 
of nature and common sense, that means of defence shall have relation to 
the nature of the danger. In the administration of Washington, whose 
habit it was rather to follow the course of Nature than to seek to control 
it, beginnings wore made, bearing proportion to what our trade then was, 
and looking forward to what it would he. Even at that time, the quan- 
tity of our navigation justified respectable naval preparations. The quan- 
tity of shipping, owned by the single neighboring county of Essex, as early 
as that period, would boar comparison ivith tlie whole navigation of Eng- 
land in the reign of Elizabeth, when tlic Armada of Spain Avas defeated by 
the English navy. 

“If the plan of Washington had boon pursued, and our navy had been 
suffered to grow, as it naturally would have done, with the growth of our 
commerce and navigation, what a blow might at this moment bo struck, 
and what protection yielded, surrounded as our commerce now is Avith 
all the dangers of sudden war I Even as it is, all our immediate hopes of 
glory or conquest, all expectation of events that shall gratify the pride or 
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abandonment of all proyision for naval defence, by tlio successors of Was 
ington. Not to speak of policy and expediency, it wdll do no credit 
the national faith, stipulated and plighted as it was to that object, 
every way that could make the engagement solemn and obligatory, S 
long as our commerce remains unprotected, and our coasts and harbo 
undefended by naval and maritime means, essential objects of tlio Unic 
remain unanswered, and the just exjiectation of those who assented to ; 
disappointed. 

“ A part of our navy has been suffered to go to cutii’c decay. Anoth 
part has been passed, like an article of useless lumber, under the hamm 
of the auctioneer. As if the millennium had already commenced, our pol 
ticians have beaten their swords into ploughshares. They have actual 
bargained away in the market essential means of national defence, an 
carried the product to the Treasury. Without loss by accident or 1 
enemies, the second commercial nation in the world is reduced to tl 
humiliation of being unable to assert the sovereignty of its oavn seas, or i 
protect its navigation in sight of its own shores. What war and tl 
waves have sometimes done for others, we have done for ourselves, 'W 
have taken the destruction of our marine out of the power of fortune, an 
nobly achieved it by our own counsels ! ” 

Why he began thus early to insist on measures of naval tl 
fence, will he understood by those who remember that the tei 
dency was at first to make this a war on the land, and that tl: 
project of invading Canada was already foreshadowed at tl: 
time he delivered this address. Yet at this moment onr me 
chant-vessels were scattered over every sea, and it has been ri 
marked by one of our own writers, who was entu-ely conversai 
with the subject, that “no other instance can be found of e 
great a stake in shipping with a protection so utterly inaci 
quate.” ' 

This discourse is also important in another respect, for M 
Webster took occasicnin it to state the true principles whic 
govern that question in political ethics which relates to the jui 
boundaries of political opposition in a time of war. Thes 
principles he enunciated so clearly, that all can see in them tb 

^ History of the American cruising vessels on tho ocean, nine ( 

Is avy. He states that at the commence- them being of a class leas than fri 
ment of the war we had only seventeen atos. 


“■With, respect to tlic war in wMcli we are now involved, the course 
which our principles require us to pursue cannot he doubtful. It is now 
the law of the land, and as such we are bound to regard it. Eesistance 
and insurrection form no part of our creed. The disciples of ‘Washing- 
ton are neither fc 5 ’'rants in power nor rebels out. If we are taxed, to carry 
on this war, we shall disregard certain distinguished examples, and shall 
pay. If our personal services are required, we shall yield them to the pre- 
cise extent of our constitutional liability. At the same time, the world 
may be assured that we know our rights, and shall exercise them. "We 
shall express our opinions on this, as on every measure of Government — 1 
trust, without passion; I am certain, without fear, 'We have yet to learn 
that the extravagant progress of pernicious measures abrogates the duty 
of opposition, or that the interest of our native laud is to be abandoned 
by us in the hour of her thickest dangers, and sorest necessity. By the 
exercise of our constitutional right of suffrage, by the peaceable remedy 
of election, wc shall seek to restore wisdom to our councils,' and peace to 
our country. 

“ Standing thus pledged hy our principles to obey the laws, and to 
perform the whole duty of faithful citizens, we are yet at liberty to declare 
fully and freely the grounds on which we lament the commencement and 
shall deplore the continuance of theiu'csent contest. We believe, then, 
that this war is not the result of impartial policy. If there be cause of 
war against England, there is still more abundant cause of war against 
France. The war is professedly undertaken, principally, on account of 
the continuance of the British Orders in Council. It is well known that 
those orders, odious as they are, did not begin the unjust and vexatious 
system practised upon neutrals, nor would that system end with those 
orders, if wo should obtain the object of tlie war, by procuring their 
repeal. The decrees of France are earlier in point of time, more extrava- 
gant in their pretensions, and tenfold more injurious in their conse- 
quences. They are aggravated by a pretended abrogation, and, holding 
our understandings in no higher estimation tiian our rights, that nation 
requires us to heliovc in the repeal of edicts, the daily ojieration of which 
is manifest and visible before our eyes.” 

Tlie discourse ■was closed with a vigorous denunciation and 
protest against a French alliance, or the establishment of a com- 
mon interest between our free republican institutions and the 
absorbing despotism and ambition of the French empire. 

Regarded as the point from which Mr. Webster’s political 
career began, this address stands in a very important relation 
to his history. Whatever differences of opinion may liave pre- 
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vailed lieretofore, or may exist now, in respect to tlie origii 
necessity, or expediency of tlie W^ar of 1812, no liberal and 
man can well deny tliat there were grounds of opposition to 
on wbicb a patriotic statesman conld enter tlie public service o 
a community whose opinions had been from the first adverse t 
'the policy which had led to it, and whose interests were be 
lieved to have been sacrificed to that policy. ISTa such man cai 
deny that Mr. "Webster’s statement of those grounds was tem 
perate and thoughtful, marked alike by a true fidelity to th 
duties wliich a citizen owes to the government of his country 
and a manly assertion of the duties which that governmeii 
owes to the interests which it is appointed to protect. It is no 
correct to regard the maritime interests of this country at tha 
period as bearing so small and insignificant a proportion t' 
what may be considered as the sum of all the industry of th 
country, as to draw down upon men who held those interests 
on account of their opposition to the war, the censure that i 
justly applied to a factiously sectional resistance against grea 
national measm’es. The object for which the war was avowed! 
begun was the vindication of our rights and the protection ol 
our interests as a commercial people. Those interests were s^ 
large that a single State then possessed four times as much ship 
ping as was owned by England in the reign of Elizabeth. ETo 
was the relation of om* shipping to the producing industry ol 
the country one that should have caused its anxiety to b^ 
treated as a narrow and selfish local jealousy. In the year pre 
ceding the declaration of war (1811), the value of five principa 
articles of our exports, of domestic production, exceeded forty 
five milhons of dollars j * a larger amount, with two exceptions 
than had ever been sent out of the country in a single year sine 
the adoption of the Constitution. Surely it cannot be said tha 
it was unreasonable in our own merchants to expect to be tin 
carriers of this mass of our own exports, and of the imports fo 
which it was exchanged; or that their criticism of a public 
policy, which was believed to deal unwisely with these srea 
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commercial people. 

Mr. "Webster’s address before tlie Wasliington Society im- 
mediately passed tbrongli two editions. It led to bis appoint- 
ment as a delegate from tlie town of Portsmoiitli to attend an 
assembly of tbe people of tbe connty of Rockingbam, wbicli was 
convened in tbe following August, for tbe purpose of expressing 
to tbe Government, in a direct manner, tbeir opposition to tbe 
war, and tbeir opinions respecting tbe means by wbicb it sbonld 
be brought to a speedy and bonorable termination. Tins wds 
done in tbe form of a memorial, addressed to tbe President of 
tbe United States, and signed by a committee representing 
more than fifteen hundred delegates. The paper adopted foi‘ 
this purpose was written by Mr. Webster, and is the document 
referred to in bis Autobiography, and then and since known as 
“ Tbe Rockingham Memorial.” Its length and character, and 
the character of tbe assembly — ^wbicb was what would now be 
called a mass convention — show that be bad been selected to 
prepare it before tbe day of tbe meeting. Many persons of dis- 
tinction in that part of tbe State, much older than himself, wore 
named on tbe committee, but be was placed at its bead, and re- 
ported tbe memorial, ‘ It was a carefully-written document, 
reviewing thoroughly tbe course of policy wbicb bad brought 
about tbe war ; explaining the grounds of opposition to it wbicb 
the people in whose name it spoke felt themselves justified in 
assuming ; pointing out and remonstrating against its tendency 
to produce an alliance with France ; urging immediate naval 
preparations, and a reliance on that means of defence; and 
recommending the adoption of a system that would speedily re- 
store tbe blessings of peace and commerce. On tbe subject of 
fidelity to the Union, it thus stated tbe principles of those who, 
in tins manner, as citizens of a free republic, addressed tbein* 
selves to its chief magistrate : 

“We are, sir, from principle and habit, attached to the Union of the 
States, But our attachment is to the substance, and not to the form. It 
is to the good which this Union is capable of producing, and not to the 
evil which is suffered unnaturally to grow out of it. If the time should 


ever arrive when this Union shall be holden together by nothing but the 
authority of law ; when its incorporating, vital principle shall become 
extinct ; when its principal exercises shall consist in acts of power and au- 
thority, not of protection and beneficence ; when it shall lose the strong 
bond which it hath hitherto had in the public affections ; and when, con- 
sec[uently, wo shall be one, not in interest and mutual regard, but in name 
and form only — we, sir, shall look on that hour as the closing scene of our 
country’s prosperity. 

“We shrink from the separation of the States, as an event fraught witli 
incalculable evils, and it is among our strongest objections to the present 
course of measures, that they have, in our opinion, a very dangerous and 
alarming bearing on such an event. If a separation of the States ever 
should take place, it wiU be on some occasion when one portion of the 
country undertakes to control, to regulate, and to sacrifice the interest of 
another ; when a small and heated majority in the Government, taking 
counsel of their passions, and not of their reason, contemptuously disre- 
garding the interests and perhaps stopping the mouths of a large and 
respectable minority, shall, by hasty, rash, and ruinous measures, threaten 
to destroy essential rights, and lay waste the most important interests. 

“It shall be our most fervent supplihation to Heaven to avert both the 
event and the occasion; and the Government may be assured that the tie 
that bmds us to the Union will never be broken by us.” 

Toward the President himself this memorial was courteous 
and dignified in its tone. It pressed indeed the argumenttim 
ad hmvme'm, by reminding the President of the opinions which 
he had frequently expressed, when advocating the adoption of 
the Constitution, of the necessity for an acquisition of maritime 
strength, in providing and maintaining a national navy. The 
neglect into which the navy had been suffered to fall, by those 
with whom Mr. Madison had politically acted since the Admin- 
istration of the elder Adams went out of power, fully justified 
this personal appeal. But it was couched in terms of the 
utmost respect ; and as Mr. Webster soon after entered Con- 
gress, and stood at once and always remained in friendly per- 
sonal relations with Mr. Madison, it is certain that the latter 
would have concurred in Mr. Webster’s own observation — 
made nearly twenty years afterward — that there was nothing 
in this paper which the writer ever needed to regret. It marks 
the character of the opposition which he continued to maintain 
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two persons were there, with whose names Mr. Webster’s has 
been more associated than with those of any others of his con- 
temporaries, as standing npon the same plane of intellect, 
Henry Clay was the Speaker of this Ilonse, and John C. Cal- 
houn was the leading member upon the floor, both being on the 
Bide of the Administration. Among those of lesser mark, but 
still prominent then and always while they lived, were Wil- 
liam Gaston, of Horth Carolina ; John McLean, of Ohio ; 
John Lorsyth, and George M. Troup, of Georgia ; Charles 
J. Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania; and Felix Grundy, of Ten- 
nessee. 

One of the first acts of Mr. Webster, on entering Congress, 
was, to introduce certain resolutions, calling upon the Executive 
for information respecting the time and mode in which the re- 
peal of the French Decrees had been communicated to our Gov- 
ernment. As this whole matter stood before the x^ublic at the 
time of the declaration of war, it appeared either that our Gov- 
ernment had been deceived by the French ministry, or that 
they were in possession of a repealing decree when the. war was 
declared, and had withheld it ; for no such decree had made its 
appearance until after the declaration of war had passed through 
Congress. Mr. Webster considered that the reputation of the 
country was involved in this affair, because the French foreign 
secretary had declared to tlie American minister in Paris, on the 
Ist of May, 1812, that a copy of the repealing decree had been 
furnished to his inedecessor, and that another had been trans- 
mitted to the French minister at Washington at tlie time of its 
date, which was April 28, 1811. Mr. Webster, therefore, for 
the purpose of eliciting all the facts, and in order to have them 

^ A law of tho previous CoTiRross had incncod on that day, and was termi. 
appointed tho next mooting of that body natod on the 2d of August. The sec- 
to bo hold May 24, 1813. Tho first ses- ond session commenced December 6, 
si on of tho Thirteenth Congress com- 1813. 
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lOtli of June, 1813, accompanied by some temperate remarks 
concerning the doubt in wliicb tliis matter Avas tlien en- 
veloped/ 

A long and somewhat angry debate ensued, in which Mr. 
Calhoun led the defence of the Administration with great spirit 
aiid warmth. He was at first somewhat disposed to stifle the 
inquiry. But the House was not in a mood to do this. The war 
was not at that time so popular that the members could refuse 
an inquiry into the measures that had led to it. Indeed, the 
declaration of war had originally passed a House of one hundred 
and twenty-eight members by a majority of thirty votes only, 
and a Senate of thirty-two. members by a majority of six ; while 
an amendment to include France in the war was negatived in 
the Senate by the meagre majority of four. The friends of the 
Administration were now, therefore, in a new Congress, obliged 
to meet this inquiry, without having at their command such a 
popular enthusiasm for the war as might have justified their re- 
fusal, if such enthusiasm had existed. The debate on tho reso- 
lutions continued at intervals until the 21st of J une, but they 
were all finally passed as they were introduced, by very large 


’ What Mr. Webster said on this oc- 
casion strongly attracted the attention of 
Chief- Justice Marshall. Kearly twenty 
years afterward, when Mr. Webster’s col- 
lected speeches were first published, it ap- 
pears from the following letters that the 
Chief Justice was disappointed at finding 
this one omitted from the Tolume : 

[FBOM CEUSF-JUSTtCB UXBSHALL.] 

“ Jamiarv 28. 1831. 

“ Dbab Sm : I hawe just received the copy 
of your ‘ Speeches and Forensic Arguments,’ 
and am much flattered by this mark of your 
attention. I iDeg you to present my compli- 
ments to Mrs. Webster: and to say that I 
think myself, in part, indebted to her for it. 
At all events, she has, I perceive, had some 
agency in conferring the mvor. . 

“I shall read the volume with pleasure, 
and preserve it with care. 

“Will yon allow me to say that, on look- 
ing over the contents, I fdt at the first mo- 
ment some disappointment at not seeing two 
speeches delivered by you in the flrst Oon- 

f ress, I believe, of which you were a mem- 
er. 

‘ ‘ With great and respectful esteem, 

“ I am, your obedient, 

“J. MABSHiiL.” 


[pnOM JvnoB BTOnv.] 

“ WASiiiNatoN, Jamarv 58, 18:11. 

“ Mt Dhab 8m : Alter the Ohiof Justice 
(Marshall) had received tho volume of your 
speeches this morning, ho came Into my 
chamber, and told me no had boon looking 
over tho index, and notlood two omissions 
of speoclies which he romomborod you had 
made in Congress at an early period of your 
public life, and which ho had then road. Ono 
was on some resolutions, calling upon Presi- 
dent Madison for the proof of the repeal of 
the Berlin and Milan Decrees: the otnor, on 
the subject of tho Previous Question. He 
observed: ‘I read these speeches with very 
great pleasure and satisfaction at tiio time. 
At the time when the flrst was deli verod, I did 
not know Mr. Webster : hut I was so much 
struck with it,that I did not hesitate then to 
state that Mr. Webster was a very able man, 
and would become one of the very first states- 
men In America, and perhaps the very first.’ 

“ Such praise from such a source dught to 
be very gratifying. ’ Consider that he is now 
seventy -five years old, and that ho speaks 
of his recollections of you some oigntoon 
years ago with a freshness which shows you 
how deeply your reasoning impressed itself 
on his mind. . Bleep this in mamoriam rel, 

“ Yours very truly, 

“ JosBhH Stoby. 

“ The Hon. Daniel Webster." 


ivir. deremiaii Mason iiaci Deen recently eiiosen a benator 
from JSTew Ilampsliire, and lie arrived and took liis seat in tlie 
Senate -wliile tlicse resolutions were under discussion in tlie 
House. The answer to them was made by the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Monroe, on the 13th of July. It disclosed the fact 
that our Government had received no intelligence of the repeal- 
ing decree of April 28, 1811, until the 13th of July, 1812, nearly 
a month after the declaration of war against England. It fol- 
lowed, therefore, that our reliance on the action of Erance was 
based wholly upon the declaration of August 5, 1810, which, it 
was argued by Mr. Monroe, had fully satisfied every claim of 
the British Government according to their own principles, and 
ought to have been received by them as sufficient cause for 
a rejjeal of their Orders -in Council. On this point there was of 
course a great difference of opinion between those who favored 
the war against England and those who believed that Erance 
ought to have been selected as our enemy, or at least that she 
should have been dealt with in a very different way from that 
which had been adopted. It is in the highest degree probable 
that, if there had been no such existing cause of irritation 
against England as her oppressive pretension of a right to 
search our vessels for seamen whose allegiance she claimed, 
there would not have been the same inclination to push matters 
to an extremity with her, by adopting so untenable a ground in 
reference to the Erench Decrees. The Erench declaration of 
August 5, 1810, was deceptive, and was intended to be so ; “ 

1 “ Yon Imvo learned the fate of ray said ; “Franco lias done nothing toward 
resolutions. Wo had a warm time of it adjusting our din'erences with her. It is 
for four days, and then tlio other side de- understood that the Berlin and Milan 
cllned ftirther discussion. I had prepared Decrees are not in force against the 
myself for a little speech, but the nocea- United States, and no contravention of 
sity of speaking was prevented. I went them can ho established against her. On 
with llhoa, of Tcnneaaoo, to deliver the the contrary, positive cases rebut the al- 
rcsolutions to the President. I found legation. SHU, th& manner of the Fr&tich 
him in his bod, sick of a fever. I gave Government betrayn the design of leaving 
tliem to him, and ho merely answered Great Sntain a pretext for enforcing Turr 
that they would ho attended to.” — {Letter Orders in Council. And in all other re- 
to J^idd Wd)stm',Juno 28, 1813.) apects the grounds of our coraplaiiit® re- 

® Mr. Madison had become convinced main the same. The utmost address has 
of this boForo our declaration of war been played off on Mr. BMloy^’s hopes 
against England. In n private letter to and wishes,” etc. — {WHtings of Mr. 
Mr. JoDForson, written May 25, 1812, ho Madison, vol. il, p. 686.) This letter 



and, as each of the belligerents rested the apology for its i 
jurions edicts upon the law of retaliation and self-defence, 
neutral, that could present to one of them no bettor proof of tl 
sincerity and good faith of its adversary than that French de 
laration, had but a weak practical ground on which to depcn 
however strong might be the argument against the inhere] 
illegality and wrong of the whole system on which the edic 
were justified by either of the two powers. ^ 


discloses two remarkable facts : one, that 
the President still clung to the idea that 
the French Decrees were not enforced 
against us after August 6, 1810, notwith- 
standing our vessels were still remaining 
under sequestration, and no redress could 
be obtained ; the other, that the Presi- 
dent had at length penetrated the design 
of the French Government, namely, not to 
have the English Orders in Council re- 
pealed. But we had gone too far in the 
direction in which France wished us to 
go to retrace our steps, although the 
President’s private opinion of her con- 
duct and designs did not now differ much 
from that entertained by the Federalists. 
What his opinion was will appear further 
by an extract from a private letter which 
he wrote to Mr. Barlow under date of 
August 11, 1812 : “ The conduct of the 
French Government, explained in yours 
of the , on the subject of the de- 

cree of April, 1811, will be an everlast- 
ing reproach to it. It is the more shame- 
ful as, departing from the declaration to 
General Armstrong [August, 1810], of 
which the enforcement of the non-impor- 
tation was the effect, the revoking decree 
assumes this as the cause, and itself as 
the effect ; and thus transfers to this Gov- 
ernment the inconsistency of its author-” 
-^Ibid., p. 64:0.) Yet, when this sub- 
ject was brought before Congress at the 
next session, not only did the Secretary 
of State argue that the conduct of France 
had deprived Great Britain of all reason- 
able pretext for continuing her Orders, 
but the whole force of the Administra- 
tion was exerted on the floor of the 
House in support of that view, as the 
splendid abilities of Mr. Pinkney had 
been exerted previously in London in the 
same line of ar^ment. As we now 
know the private feelings and con-notions 


had been animated by a purpose to Ici 
us into a war with England, 

’ There is a judgment of Sir Willin 
Scott, pronouncing condemnation in 18: 
of certain American vessels under f 
Orders in Council, in which that me 
able judge employed his acute and po' 
erful intellect in framing a justilicatit 
for those orders upon the doctrine of i 
taliation. The question had been prosei 
ed to him in the argument, what wou 
be his duty as an admiralty judge, imd 
Orders in Council that were repugnant 
the law of nations. After admitting th 
his court was bound to adrainistor tl 
law of nations to the subjects of oth 
countries in their relations with Gre 
Britain, ho parried tho question that hi 
been pressed upon him by saying th 
the king in council had legislative authc 
ity over tho court ; that tho law of n 
tions constituted the unwritten law, ai 
the king’s Orders in Council tho writti 
law of tho court ; and that there was 
this instance no ropugnanoo betwoi 
those two laws, because tho king’s o 
dei’S and instructions wore to bo pr 
Burned, under the given circumstance 
to conform themselves to the prinoipl 
of the unwritten law. But as it cou 
not escape a mind of such ponotratii 
that this led directly to tho cons 
quence that the legisla-dve will of a si: 
gle belligerent may dictate what tho In 
of nations is, so as to bind tlio judioi 
action of a tribunal that sits to admini 
ter that law between its own soveroif 
and tho subjects of other countries, 1 
proceeded to say, ftirthor, that tho Orde 
in Council which he had then to onfon 
were not ropugpant to tho law of nation 
because they wore retaUaiory. This wi 
at least an admission that tho clootrii 
of vresurmotion was not nni+.n onffiniAn 


•liie jLsntisn wraers iii uoiincii -were repeaiea on tiie iJi5cL of 
June, 1812, professedly upon tlie ground that the French De- 
crees had been repealed on the 2Sth of April, 1811. ‘When the 
ans-wer of our Secretary of State to Mr. Webster’s resolutions 
■was received in the House of Representatives, on the 12th of 
July, 1813, it was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, of -svliieh Mr. Calhoun was chairman, with an order to 
print five thousand copies of it. Mr. Webster, who had re- 
mained for some time longer than he had intended, waiting for 
the answer of the secretaiy, had then left Washington on his 
return home, supposing that the subject would not be again 
brought before the House dming that session. On the day fol- 


found this principle in the doctrine of 
retaliation. lie frankly admitted that the 
orders rvould be iinjnst if they ceased to 
be retaliatory ; and that they wonld cease 
to ho retaliatory from tlio moment the 
cnoray should retract in a sincere man- 
ner those ineasuros of his against which 
they were intended to retaliate. Tins 
doctrine, applied to the real cirenm- 
Htnnees of the case, amounts to this, that 
whenever a holligcront chooses to say 
that the lioatilo measures of hi.s adver- 
sary xeqtiiro him, in solf-dcfonco, to re- 
sort to measuros of retaliation, his right 
of retaliation is superior to nil the rights 
of all tho neutral nations ; and that until 
the neutral nations can, by forcing his 
adversary to change his course, relievo 
him of the necessity of retaliating, they 
must submit to the entire displacement 
and overthrow of tho rights which, but 
for this effect of his right of retaliation, 
would belong to them. But it is obvious 
that if tlm unwritten law of nations om- 
bracos this principle, there are no such 
things as tlio rights of neutrals, or rights 
which belong to nations which are not at 
war, when some nations are at war. It 
la, however, quite certain that tho law of 
nations docs affix limits to tho operation 
of retaliatory measures upon tho rights 
of nations that are not engaged in tho 
war ; and the real question in relation to 
tho English Orders and tho French Bo- 
crooa was, whether, admitting that they 
wore retaliatory, or claimed to he such, 
they were within or without tho limita- 
tions whioh tho law of nations has catab- 


thc present day there would be very little 
hesitation on the part of this country in 
saying to any two belligerents, that this 
doctrine of retaliation has limits which 
must be respected. That we did not at 
that time so act toward both England and 
France, without complicating ourselves 
in efforts to make one of them recede in 
order to remove tho other’s claim of re- 
taliation, must be imputed to our com- 
parative weakness. Those who opposed 
tho war with England would have pre- 
ferred to have our Government dual at 
once M'ith the original and inherent wrong 
in the conduct of both tho belligerents, 
especially as they felt that the insults 
heaped upon us by Franco were even 
more aggravated than the injuries done 
to us by England ; and, if we had been 
then wlrat wo arc now, it is probable that 
the nation would have tolerated no se- 
lection of cither adversary, but would 
have loft each to choose for itself our 
friendship or our hostility. As it was, 
wo were led, by a variety of causes, some 
of which our Administration could not 
control, to choose for ourselves the hol- 
low and contemptuous friendship of 
Franco and tho open enmity of England. 
(I have not been able to find this judg- 
ment of Sir 'VVilliam Scott in tho regular 
reports of his court. But a copy of it 
was transmitted by onr cliargb at London 
to our Secretary of State, in June, 1811, 
and it is given in the annals of Congress, 
Twelfth Congress, 18H-’12, Appendix, p. 
174-2. It was pronounced on the 80th 
of May, 1811, preparatory to a deoreo 
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repeal of the French Decrees, had broken clown tho Orders in 
Council. The report closed with recommending tlio passage of 
a resolution approving the conduct of the Executive in relation 
to the various subjects embraced in Mr. "Webster’s resolutions. 
Several eiForts were subsequently made to have this report con- 
sidered, but the House refused to act upon it at this session. 
On tlie 2d of August, Congress adjourned until tlio lirst Mon- 
day in the ensuing December.^ 

Although Mr. Webster had been jjresent in this Congress 
out for a few weeks, he had already become a marked man. 
He had taken his stand as one of the leading opponents of the 
war, and had at the same time shown to the House and to tho 
country what the character of his opposition was to be. His 
firmness in carrying this inquiry tlirough the House had satis- 
fied every one that he was not a person to be turned from his 
purpose in any matter in which he believed the honor of tho 
country to be involved ; while it was equally apparent that ho 
intended to hold the Administration to nothing but its just de- 
gree of responsibility to public opinion in respect to the coui’se 
of its action previous to the war. In futme sessions, it was to 
become his duty to oppose measures connected with tho con- 
duct of the war, which he believed to be in conflict with the 
fundamental rights of the citizen, or in contravention of a sound 
pubhc policy. 

^ The temper of the public mind in the nation almost uma vooe. Even with- 
tliis country at the time of tho adjourn- out a peace with England, tho further ro- 
ment may be learned from Mr. Madison’s fusal or prevanccUiom of Franco on the 
private letter to Mr. Barlow, already re- subject of redrosa may bo oxpooted to 
ferred to, which was written in the same produce measures of hostility against her 
month : “ In the event of a’ pacification at the ensuing session of Congress. This 
with Great Britain, the full tide of indig- result is the more probable, as tbo gen- 
nation with which the pubho mind here eral exasperation will ooinoide with tho 
is boiling will be directed against France, calculations of not a few, that a double 
if not obviated by a due reparation of war is iha shortest road to jMacc.” — ( ll^n- 
her wrongs. War will be called for by Vol. ii,, p. 641.) 
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1813-1814:. 

ME. WEBSTEe’s life AT POETSMOUTH — ^BIETH OF DAIIIEL ELETCIIEE 

GEEAT FIEE IN THE TOWN — OONGEESS OF 1818-’14 — EESOLU- 

TION3 ON FEENCir DEOEEES — MILITAET TEIAL8 FOE TEEASON — 
ENCOUEAGEMENT OP ENLISTMENTS — ^MODIFIOATION OF THE EM- 
UAEGO — ^EEPEAL OF THE EESTEIOTIVE SYSTEM — ^DOMESTIC MAN- 
UFACTURES — PEAOTIOB IN SUPREME COURT — ^EETUENS HOME. 

M r. WEBSTER readied liis liome in Portsmoiitli, from the 
special session of 1813, at about midsummer, and im- 
mediately resumed his usual avocations. Plis children were 
now two — Grace, who has been mentioned in the last chapter, 
and Daniel Fletcher, who was born July 23, 1813. Of his life 
at this time, we have already had some reminiscences from the 
pen of Ur. Ticknor. 

Tho summer and autumn passed on as usual, but in De- 
cember ho was again on his way to attend the regular session 
of OongroBS, leaving Urs. Webster and the children at home. 
Wliilo he was on this journey, a great conflagration swept over 
a considerable part of the town of Portsmouth, and his house 
was burnt, with others. The house had been purchased by 
Ur. Webster a short time before, for tho sum of six thousand 
dollars. Pa addition to its furniture, his library was also lost ; 
and, as there was no insurance on any part of the property, all 
that he had of worldly goods was completely gone. Hrs. Web- 
ster and the chilchen found a temporary home in the family of 



J>lr. JMLason. In tiic mean time, tiio news oi tiio lire, wnicn nad 
been attended witli some appalling circmnstanecs, bad roaeliod 
Wasbington, wlicro Mr. Webster, on bis arrival, first met tbe 
account. Before lie conlcl open bis letters, bis firmness was put 
to a great trial, by tbe soincwbat exaggerated statements of 
tiiosc Avbo bastened to give biin information. But a cbeorful 
letter from bis wife, advising bim not to return, reassured biiii ; 
and “finding notliing lost,” bo says, “but bonso and property,” 
and considering bow critical Avero the public affairs, bo com- 
mended bis little family to tbeir friends, and remained at Wasb- 
ington tbrougb tbe winter. 

There was, indeed, no little need for siicb men, oven il‘ they 
were not political friends of tbe Administration. The Avar, 
altbougb there bad been some brilliant successes on the Lakes 
and one important victory on the ocean, bad not boon prosper- 
ous on the land. In Europe, the star of Bonaparte Avas no 
longer in the ascendant — disaster bad overtaken bim; and 
England, at the Iicad of the great combination that Avas noAV 
closing around bim, Avas not unlikely to bo in a situation to 
carry on her contest with us more vigorously than before. Our 
Administration, not a strong one, was in want of both men 
and money. Perplexed, apd not sure of an undivided support 
from its own party, it Avas in danger of folloAving coimsols 
insufficiently Avciglied. It was conduoting tbo first impor- 
tant Avar tliat liad boon undortakon sinco tbo ostablislnnont of 
tbe Constitution ; and on tliat war tbo sentiments of the peo- 
ple were by no means unanimous. How measuroB wore to bo 
brought forward, now powers wore to be exercised, wliiob might 
subject the Constitution to a severe tost. These measures Avero 
to undergo tbe ordeal of discussion by tbe representatives of 
a people who bad been accustomed to tbe utmost freedom of 
debate and criticism ; who bad not learned to suiTendor that 
freedom to tbe demands of official judgment ; and who would 
be certain to insist that tbo hitherto untried powers of Avar, 
embraced in tbe Constitution, should not be pressed to its injury 
and its possible overthrow. If tbe war was to go on, its policy 
Avas to be settled; and nerbans there never has been a war con- 



many lessons. Basil men, in and out of Congress, there donht- 
less were, in the opposition, who said and did rash things. Pure 
and ^latriotic men there were, connected with the opposition, 
who committed the mistahe of leading movements that were 
not fully explained ; who trusted too implicitly to the ex- 
cclleneo of their own motives and the weight of their own 
virtues, and left that which could he misapprehended or dis- 
torted to work injury in the minds of the unsatisfied. But 
through the whole of that conflict there were men in the Ped- 
eral party, in both Houses of Congress, who fulfilled the true 
function of an opposition ; who made the limits of opposition 
so clear, that they iiicurred no merited obloquy ; who were 
never connected with any occurrence that should cause their 
judgments as statesmen to he impugned ; who spoke firmly, 
Imt always temperately ; and who never Bj)oke but to save a 
cionstitutional principle, or to insure a wiser policy. Of these, 
Mr. "Webster was one of the foremost; on the floor of the lower 
Iloufio ho was the first. 

Ho had not lost sight of his resolutions of the last session, 
which called for information respecting the repeal of the Prench 
Decrees. The Secretary of State, Mr. Monroe, had not confined 
himself to furniBhing the facts inquired for, but had entered 
into an elaborate defence of the war. "Without some action 
upon his answer, the inference would be that it was regarded 
as conclusive upon the judgment of the House and of the nation. 
The Houbo had now, with a near approach to unanimity, ordered 
an inquiry into the canscs of the failnre of onr arms. Mr. "Web- 
ster deemed it equally important that there should he a discus- 
sion of the grounds of tho war. ‘Hf,” he said, “its advocates 
oan show satisfactorily that this war was undertaken on grounds 
plainly and manifestly just ; if they can show that it was neces- 
sary and imavoidahlo ; that it is strictly an American war ; that 
it rests solely on American grounds ; and that it grew out of a 
policy just and impartial as it related to the helligerents of Eu- 
rope— if they ever make all this manifest, the war wp change 
its character. It will then grow as energetic as it now is 
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tboLle. It will tlu'ii Ih'cuuu^ 11 u‘ oniHt‘ p 1* tin* fr.-j,!.*, atu! iic*t 
tliecaiwo of a parly.” Ho ihoivlbn^ au-l ul.lain,.! u 

rofereiico of tho Hocrd'arv’ri nuswor U* a «-*aunu(:r.‘ u{ \Uv whulo. 
Tlii^ocouiTod oil tho ;)(l of .rariimry, di 


wan lu'.vor allowod to talvo placo. 

Hoforo many davH had I'lapi^od, Mr. h-h ralh-tl upun 

to s[)t‘ak ill tcriiiri of iudi^iuuit. ro!»uk‘* “I a pr**ji'rf uhit-h In* 
and ^moli luoii (Jaslun, StookloU., Ilua-'t'it, and ( !ir\iMi j-f.., 
n'iii’dtid as a pro[)osil ii)ii dolihorutoly t" 'ii"lal«' tlu* ( «ui-!slu!iuii, 
Tlio country was tilled wllli riiiiior.s «d’ < ri'a 'nnaldo priuiaH'rt hy 
jioi'soiis w'lio woru said to luivo ^ivoti iid'a'inaf too !.» liu* niofiiy, 
that Inul assisted Ills military nu)VoniotiN, iln* parly spirit, 
that ruled a majority of tho 'lI<»uso “f U'-prr-’fjiiailvr*!, pm*- 
iiiitted a resolution to he in(roduee»!, (**mti>mplal flit* r\ttMo 
siou of tho rules aiul artieles of war, rtdutiuj,; to spi<' ', !<» etti/.rUH 
of tho I fluted States. This wuis t.uulniii«uiiit to th«' ^••*laldi•-h^m*!^t 
of a military jurisdietioii for the Irinl *•! rlmr|;red with 

the 0 del me of treason, liohert Wrij^lit* of Maryland, was the 
memhc'r Avho introduced (he ri’solution, iiinf rui'lino ^ roHiijdttfu 
of the whole to iii([uiro into Ihe expeelioiiey t*f h>> 1*^101011111^ the 
military jurisdiction. iMr. Stockton inHinnily di'iiouimod it m 
a proposition unlit to he even refernnl to u ooninutioo. (Hlior 
gentlemen followed 1 dm in the Hmue etndn, wlem Mr, Wrhfiter 
aroso and delivered a short spei'eli, wldeli h prufuddy vrry 
imperfeetly preserved, luit of wliieli luuiui^h remidna to vin- 
dicate Ills op[)()sltiou to the nu’asuro. Aftor iio.daring Ins 
readiness to provide ndditioiud legal |»unirtliineidrt for any tie* 
Hcription of olibnees, lie procet'ded tu nlmw that tiu' oUeiieeH 
■which were ailoged to have given eeeuHiim for this hnpdry eon* 
stitiitod tho crime of treason, as It Htniulrt deflnetl in the Coiii^ti. 
tutioiij and that this rosolutiou wiw one to eliungit tlie ft»rnm it»r 
tho trial of that oflbnco : 


“ If illegal intorcoiirsQ wltti tho oooray exist itit, lio rfititiljS go n'l far n>i 
any ono in applying constitutional romotUea to Hint evil. Ilut llib rp*dn- 


Dcen communicateci to tiie enemy, very material to him, respecting the 
operation of otir own forces, hy citizens of the United States. Signals are 
said to havo heen made for this purpose on the St. Lawrence and else- 
where. 1)0 gentlemen suppose that the act of communicating to the 
enemy important intelligence, whether by signals or otherwise, whereby he 
is the better able to defend himself or attack his adversary, is not treason ? 
Certainly, sir, all such offences as gentlemen have mentioned are pro- 
vided for by law, and adequate penalties annexed to their commission. 
The simple question before us is, whether wc will consider the propriety 
of taking the power of trying for these offences from the courts of law, 
where the Constitution has placed it, and confer it on the military. Sir, 
the proposition strikes me as monstrous. I cannot consent to entertain 
the consideration of it even for a moment. It goes to destroy the plainest 
conatitutj.onal provisions. If it should prevail, I should not hesitate to 
pronounce it a most enormous stride of iisurj)ation. nothing in any gov- 
ernment called a free one, even in the worst of times, has exceeded it. I 
am utterly shocked at the arguments offered in favor of it. When the 
niov(;r was asked why, in the cases he mentioned, the offenders could not 
1)0 punished for treasonable practices, I understood him to answer that, on 
ti’ials for trcnison in the courts of law, the testimony of two witnesses is re- 
quired ; but, if the trial could be transferred to a military tribunal, the two 
witnesses could bo dispensed with. Ai’e wo now gravely to consider a 
proposition of which this is among the professed objects ? The gentleman 
ftom Georgia (Mr. Troup) observed that, when persons had been appre- 
hended for offences, they had been resened by licibeas corpus issued by the 
civU magistrate. And are wo to deliberate whether it be not proper for 
us to prevent the delivery of the citizens of this country from illegal ar- 
rests and imprisonment by the interposition of their great constitutional 
remedy, their writ of habeas corpus f The Constitution contains no pro- 
vision more valuable; it makes no injunction more direct and imperative 
than those respecting trials for treason, and the benefit of the licibeas corpus. 
Treason is not loft to bo defined, even by the highest courts of lavf. It 
was foreseen that, in times of commotion, victims might be sacrificed to 
constructive treason ; that doctrine which, in other places and in other 
times, has shod so much innocent blood, and which brought Algernon 
Sydney to the scafibld, Tlio Constitution, therefore, defines treason, and 
proscribes the mode of proof. But what is there in tire worst cases of con- 
Btruction of treason that can ho compared, in point of enormity, to the 
proposition now before us ? Tliis is not to give a latitude of construction 
to tile judge; it is to take the cause away from the judge, and carry jt to 
the comp, bostoad of indictment, arraignment, and trial, it proposes tiie 
summary process of martial law. If the proposition should paSS into a 
law, it takes away the constitutional definition of the offeuce; it takes 
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away the prescribed mode of proof; it takes away the trial by jury; 
it takes away the ciTil tribunal and establishes the military. On a 
resolution of this sort, I cannot believe the House will consent to de- 
liberate.” 

Mr. TTriglit’s resolution was referred, by tlie small majority 
of eleven votes, and was made tlie order of tlie day for tlio ensu- 
ing Friday. But, after wliat liad occurred, no one ventured to 
bring it ui) in Committee of the Whole, and it was never acted 
upon further. ‘ 

A little later, when a bill to encourage enlistments into the 
army, by giving very high bounties, was before the House, Mr. 
Webster delivered a speech on the whole subject of the war, 
which was of an exceedingly elevated and commanding tone.* 

The first attempt at the conquest of Canada had failed. 
Still, the invasion of Canada appeared to be an essential object 
with the Administration and a majority of its supporters in 
Congress ; for an amendment oifered to the bill, to restrict the 
employment of the troops to be enlisted to the defence of our 
own territory and frontiers, was rejected by a decisive vote. 
Mr. Webster had, therefore, to address himself to what ho 
deemed an erroneous policy in the conduct of the war, as well 
as to speak incidentally on its general merits. These two topics 
were inseparably connected, because the known differences of 
opinion respecting the original expediency of the war, and its 
avowed objects, pointed to the necessity for a change in the 

1 1 observe with pain the name of Mr. olution in order to terrify tho opponents 
Calhoun among those who voted for a of tho war. Tho character of Jutlgo 
roferenoo of this resolution. In any Ford was vouohed for by several of tlio 
other than a time of high party excite- most prominent mombors of tho IIouso. 
ment, he could not have been persuaded lie was formerly of Now Jersey, and was 
to give that vote, for he was devotedly now a person of cminenoo in the region 
attached to 'the principles of constitu- where ho lived, and had written and 
tional liberty. Mr. Olay was in the chair, spoken a groat deal against tho war. 
As there was a cleat majority for tho res- Perhaps tho light which ho “ hoisted in 
olution, he was not called upon to vote, his upper story ” was metaphorical, 
and did not. Among the stories told at ® Speech on the Enoouragoment of 
that time and repeated in this debate, it Enlistments, January 14, 1814. Tho 
was said that Judge Pord,’living some- speech is very well reported in tho An- 
where near the St. Lawrence, had, when nals of Congress. (Thirteenth Congress, 
General Wilkinson’s army was descend- . vol. i,, pp. 940 6t seg,) , It was not a pro- 


policy wliicli liad liitlierto governed its prosecution. Of tiie 
large circnmspection vdtli -wbicli a question of war slionld be 
approaclicd by tlie Government of tbis TJnion, Mr. Webster 
spoke in terms tliat can never lose tlieir importance wMle tbat 
Government remains wliat it is : 

“Wo arc told that our opposition has divided the Government and 
divided the country. Remember, sir, the state of the Government and of 
the country when war was declared. Did not difference of opinion then 
exist ? Do wo not know that this House was divided ? Do we not know 
that the other House was still more divided ? Does not every man, to whom 
the public documents were accessible, know, that in that House one single 
vote, if given otherwise than it was, would have rejected the act declaring 
war, and adopted a different course of measures ? A parental, guardian 
government would have regarded that state of things. It would have 
weighed such considerations ; it would have inquired coolly and dispas- 
sionately into the state of public opinion in the States of this confeder- 
acy ; it would have looked especially to those States most concerned in 
the professed objects of the war, and whose interests were to.be unost 
doc'ply affected by it. Such a government, knowing that its strength con- 
sisted in the union of opinion among the people, would have taken no 
step of such importaucG without that union ; nor would it have mistaken 
more jiarty feeling for national sentiment. 

“ That occasion, sir, called for a liberal view of things. Hot only the 
degree of union in tho sentiments of the people, hut the nature and struc- 
ture of tho Government ; the general habits and pursuits of the community ; 
tho probable consequences of the war, immediate and remote, on our civil 
institutions ; tho effect of a vast military patronage ; the variety of impor- 
tant local interests and objects — these were considerations essentially be- 
longing to tRo subject. It was not enough that Government could make 
out its cause of war on paper, and get the better of England in the argu- 
ment. This was requisite, hut not all that was requisite. The question 
of war or peace, in a country like this, is not to be compressed into the 
compass that would fit a small litigation. Incapable, in its nature, of 
being decided upon, technical rules, it is unfit to ho discussed in the man- 
ner which usually appertains to the forensic habit. It should he regarded 
aa n great question, not only of right, but also of prudence and expediency. 
Reasons of a general nature, considerations which go hack to the origin of 
our institutions, and other considerations which look forward to our hope- 
M progress in fhturo times, all belong, in their just proportions and gra- 
dations, to a question, in tho determination of which the happiness of the 
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records from, tlie date of the Embargo in 1807 until June, 1813. Every 
tbing that men could do they did to stay your course. When at last they 
could effect no more, they urged you to delay your measures. They en- 
treated you to give yet a little time for deliberation, and to wait for favor- 
able events. As if inspked for the pui-pose of arresting your progress, 
they laid before you the consequences of your measures, just as we have 
seen them since take place. They predicted to you their effects on public 
opinion. They told you that, instead of healing, they would inflame po- 
litical dissensions. They pointed out to you also what would and what 
must happen on the frontier. That which since has happened is but their 
prediction turned into history. Vain is the hope, then, of escaping just 
retribution, by imputing to the minority of the Government, or to the 
opposition among the people, the disasters of these times. Vain is the 
attempt to impose thus on the common sense of mankind. The world 
has had too much experience of ministerial sliifts and evasions. It has 
learned to judge of men by their actions, and of measures by theii* con- 
sequences.” 

Eeciirring to tlie imputations cast upon tlie opposition — ^im- 
putations to wliicli an opposition is commonly subjected — ^lie 
asserted tbe duty and tlie right of free discussion in a manner 
equally worthy of being remembered at all times and under all 
circumstances : 

“ If the purpose be, by casting these imputations upon tliosowho are 
opposed to the policy of the Government, to check the freedom of inquiry, 
discussion, and debate, such purpose is also incapable of being executed. 
That opposition is constitutional and legal. It is also conscientious. It 
rests in settled and sober conviction tliat such policy is destructive to the 
interests of the people, and dangerous to the being of the Government. 
Tbe experience of every day confirms these sentiments. Mon who act from 
such motives are not to be discouraged hy trifling obstacles, nor awed by 
any dangers. They know the limit of constitutional opposition — up to 
that limit, at their own discretion, will they walk, and walk fearlessly. If 
they should find, in the history of their country, a precedent for going 
over, I trust they will not foUow it. They are not of a school in which in- 
surrection is taught as a virtue. They will not seek promotion tlirough 
the paths of sedition, nor qualify themselves to serve their countiy in auy 
of the higher departments of its Government by making rebellion the first 
element iu their political seience. 

Important as I deem it to discuss, on all proper occasions, the policy 
of the measures at present pursued, it is still more important to maintain 


imj^ujLry uy u.x.ii-uviiyuub uui.L uuconsuxutionai pretences, tne nrmer snaii oe 
tlio tone in •wliicli I shall assert and the freer the manner in ’which I shall 
exercise it. It is the ancient and nndonhted prerogative of this people to 
canvass pnhlic measures arid the merits of public men. It is a ‘home-bred 
right,’ a ilrcsido jjrivilcgo. It has ever been enjoyed in every house, cot- 
tage, and cabin in the nation. It is not to be drawn into controversy. It 
is as undoubted as the right of breathing the air, or walking on the earth. 
Belonging to private life as a right, it belongs to public life as a duty ; and 
it is the last duty which those whose representative I am shall find me to 
abandon. Aiming at all times to be courteous and temperate in its use, 
except when the right itself shall be questioned, I shall then carry it to its 
extent. I shall then place myself on the extreme boundary of my right, 
and bid defiance to any arm that would move me from my ground. This 
high constitutional privilege I shall defend and exercise within this House 
and without this House, and in all ifiaces, in time of war, in time of peace, 
and at all times.” 

l^aasing, then, to the futility of all projects for th^ conquest 
of the ncighhoriiig British provinces, he proceeded to the 
connection between the avowed object of the war — the defence 
of our mfiritimo rights — and the great purpose for which the 
Govcrninont had been created, the protection and encour- 
agement of commoree. This purpose, he argued, is defeated by 
every measure of embargo and restriction, and can he answered 
in a time of war only by coining with the enemy on the ocean. 
The speech was closed with an impressive appeal to the House 
for a change in the mode of carrying on the war, and with an 
oxxdieit declaration of his own purpose to Bui)port measures 
which ho conld aiqnwe, and such measures only : 

“ The faith of this nation is pledged to its commerce, fonnally and 
solemnly. I call upon you to redeem that pledge, not by saciificing while 
you profess to regard it, hut by unshackling it, and protecting it, and 
fostering it, aecorcling to your ability, and the reasonable expectations of 
those who have committed it to the care of the Government. In the com- 
merce of the country the Constitution had its growth ; in the extmetion 
of that commerce it will find its grave. I use not the tone of intimidation 
or menace, but I forewarn you of consequences. Let it be remembered 
that, in my place, tliis day, and in the discharge of my public , duty, I bou- 
jiu’O you to alter your course. I urge to you the language of entrbaiy. I 
bosooch you by tho best hopes of your country’s pros]Derity, by your regard 
for the preservation of her Government and her Union, by your oWn ambi- 



abandon it at once, and forever. 

“ The huroble aid which it would bo in my power to render to meas- 
ures of Government shall be given cheerfully, if Government will pursue 
measures which I can conscientiously support. Badly as I think of the 
original grounds of the war, as well as of the manner in which it lias 
been hitherto conducted, if, even now, failing in an honest and sincere 
attempt to procure just and honorable peace, it will return to measures of 
defence and protection, such as reason and common sense and the public 
opinion all call for, my vote shall not bo withholdcn from the means. Give 
up your futile projects of invasion. Extinguish the fires that blaze on 
your inland frontier. Establish perfect safety and defence there by ade- 
quate force. Let every man that sleeps on your soil sleep in security. 
Stop the blood that flows from the veins of unarmed yeomanry and 
women and children. Give to the living time to bury and lamoirt their 
dead in the quietness of private sorrow. Having performed this work 
of beneficence and mercy on your inland border, turn, and look with the 
eye of justice and compassion on your vast population along the coast. 
Unclinch the hon grasp of your Embargo. Take measures for that end 
before another sun sets upon you. With all the war of the enemy on 
your commerce, if you would cease to war on it yourselves, you would 
still have some commerce. That commerce would give you some revenue. 
Apply that revenue to the augmentation of your navy. That navy wil], 
in turn, protect your commerce. Let it no longer be said that not one 
ship of force, built by your hands, yet floats upon the ocean. Turn the 
current of your eflbrts into the channel which national sentiment has 
already worn broad and deep to receive it. A naval force, competent to 
defend your coast against considerable armaments, to convoy your trade, 
and perhaps raise the blockade of your rivers, is not a chimera. It may bo 
realized. If, then, the war must be continued, go to the ocean. If you 
are seriously contending for maritime rights, go to the theatre whore 
alone those rights can be defended. Thither every indication of your for- 
tune points you. There the united wishes and exertions of the nation 
will go with you. Even our party divisions, acrimonious as they are, 
cease at the water’s edge. They are lost in attachment to national char- 
acter on the element where that character is made respectable. In pro- 
tecting naval interests by naval means, you will arm yourselves with the 
whole power of national sentiment, and may command the whole abun- 
dance of the national resources. In time you may enable yourselves to 
redress injuries in the place where they may bo oflfered; and, if need be, 
to accompany your own flag throughout the world with the protection 
of your own cannon.” 

In thus calling upon the Administration to abandon the 


system oi commercial restrictions, ana to go to me ocean as tne 
proper theatre of tlie war, Mr. Webster made it manifest that 
no half-way measures could receive his snpport. In a very 
short time the Administration found it necessary to introduce 
a proposition to modify the Embargo ; and the vote given upon 
it by Mr. Webster affords a remarkable illustration of the fidelity 
and consistency with which he always adhered to his convictions 
respecting the limits of constitutional powers. He never at any 
time in his life believed that an embargo, unlimited in dura- 
tion, and capable of being removed only by an act of Congress 
assented to by the whole legislative power, is authorized by the 
Constitution. The existing Embargo, enacted on the lYth of 
December, 1813, was not exactly of this character, like that of 
180Y ; but it embraced the whole coasting as well as the whole 
foreign trade of the United States. The consequence was, that 
there could be no commerce by water between different States, 
or between different ports of the same State. In the com’se of 
the winter, a population of seven thousand persons, on the 
island of bTantucket, were in great extremities for want of the 
necessaries of life. This island, belonging to Massachusetts, 
fifteen miles long, and three miles wide, and thirty miles from 
the main-land, afforded no fuel, and produced scarcely any pro- 
visions. The inhabitants had been engaged in the whale-fish- 
ery ever since its first settlement, and had always depended 
for their supplies upon the nearest towns on the coast. Thirty 
of its principal citizens were now in the town of Hew Bedford, 
unablo, in consequence of the Embargo, to reach their families. 
This perilous state of things, of which it can only be said that 
it was not (although it should have been) foreseen, required 
special relief. A bill was introduced to authorize the Presi- 
dent to grant to the people of Hantucket certain privileges of 
commerce with the main-land during the existence of the Em- 
bai‘go. , Mr. Webster voted against it, because he considered 
that part of the Embargo which interdicted the coasting trade 
as unconstitutional and void. He never would consent, he said, 
to pass any law, giving to our citizens a privilege which they 
em’oved under the Constitution, and of which they could ’not 



But, before tlie end of tlie session, and in less tlian tbre 
montbs from tliis modification of tbe Embargo, Mr. Webstc 
bad tbe satisfaction of seeing tbe Administration change i1 
whole course on this subject, and of taking part in what h 
styled “ the funeral ceremonies of the restrictive system.” Th 
Embargo of December, 1813, had been passed on the recon 
mendation of President Madison, upon the ground that su| 
plies found their way to the enemy from our own ports, an 
that British productions were brought into the XTnited State 
from neutral countries, and even in British vessels disguised 8 
neutrals. But the experience of only four months demonstrate 
the entire uselessness, as a war measm*e, of placing our who! 
commerce in a condition of paralysis, and also demonstrate 
its direct effect of depriving the Government of revenue. Th 
President now recommended a repeal of the Embargo. Mi 
Calhoun, who led for the Administration on the floor of th 
House, as chairman of the Committee on Foreign Kelationi 
undertook the duty of explaining the reasons for this chang 
of policy. His part was a difficult one to perform j for th 
opponents of the Embargo had from the first, and as often as ; 
was renewed, pointed out the consequences which had alwaj 
attended it. But Mr. Calhoun proceeded in his task with grer 
skill and address. He frankly admitted that, in his own opii 
ion, the Embargo was originally fitted to produce an effect o 
the conduct of the belligerent nations of Em’ope toward ou: 
selves, so long only as we remained actually at peace with them 
and that it ought to have been abandoned when we went to ws 
with England. This admission of its futility, as a measure o 
wax, made it necessary for him to find, in the condition o 
things in' Europe^ when the Embargo was laid, and in tli 
changes which had since taken place in Europe, both a justif 
cation for laying it, and a reason for now abandoning it. I; 
order to find the former, he went back to the state of Europ 
in 180T, when we first began the restrictive ^stem under Mi 
Jefferson, and when, all the European powers' being arraye 
against England, there was no nation but ourselyes intereste 


be made to feel its effects, it was, lie argued, as a means of pre- 
venting a war with her, a wise and proper measure. Then, 
inserting gracefully the admission that, as a war measm'e, the 
restrictive system, in his own opinion, might have been aban- 
doned earlier, he proceeded at once to the state of things now 
existing in Europe, in which there were many nations of great 
power in a neutral condition, or acting with England against 
ih’ance, interested, like ourselves, in the restoration of neutral 
rights, with whom it was now our best policy to open com- 
mercial intercourse. BCe dwelt particularly on the impor- 
tance of cultivating the good-will of the Emperor of Eussia, 
who, being now the ally of England, would have an im- 
portant influence in inducing her to bring her war with 
us to a termination, in which our objects, of reestablishing, 
neutral rights and the freedom of the seas, would be accom- 
plished. 

There are few specimens of j)a'i’bai^entary tact, on the 
records of any deliberative assembly, more ingenious than this 
speech of Mr. Calhoun in favor of repealing the Embargo of 
December, 1813. But he forgot, perhaps he wished to forget, 
that it was the Embargo of December, 1813, which he was 
about to repeal. He forgot that the very assertion of the Pres- 
ident, when he recommended this as a war measure, was, that 
there -were neutral nations, under whose flag and through 
whose ports an indirect commerce between Great Britain and 
ourselves was then alleged to he going on, which weakened ns 
and strengthened her as beUigerents, and which must therefore 
bo suppressed, at whatever expense to those neutral nations. 
All that Mr. Calhoun said, resxDecting the importance of concil- 
iating and helping the nations that were neutrals, in April, 1814, 
when ho proposed the repeal, was true and sound; but it was 
just as true and sound in December, 1813, when this Embargo 
was laid. Moreover, Bonaparte had been driven out of !p,ussia 
in tlie winter of 1812-’13 ; and when we laid this particular 
Embargo of Decenibor, 1813, putting an end to all lawful com- 
meroe with all nations, a large part of Korthern Europe was 
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it was (^iiite natural tliat lie slionld congratulate liis fiiencls on 
tlie approacliing triiimplL of tlieir principles, and tliat lie sliould 
claim tlie vote alioiit to lie given as a liigli tribute to tlie cor- 
rectness of tbeir opinions and tlie consistency of tbeir conduct 
Accepting tbe issue tendered by Mr. Calbonii in goiRg bacb to 
the origin of tbe restrictive system of embargoes and non-inter- 
course, Mr. Webster proceeded to say that it was originally 
offered to tlie people of tliis country as a kind of political faitb j 
to be believed in, but not examined j to be acted upon, and not 
reasoned about. To deliberate on it was to doubt j and to 
doubt was beretical. It stood upon tlie trust reposed in its 
autliors, not upon any merit wMcb could bo discovered in 
itself. It bad been from tbe beginning a kind of party super- 
stition, and, as sucb, it bad been adhered to, as a measure of 
war, altbougb it was now admitted that it was unfitted for sucb 
a purpose. 

He tben stated witli miicb force tbe fundamental objection 
to this system that liad always been urged against it by its 
opponents, that its measures were ruinous to ourselves, tliat 
they were inoperative on others, and that they did, not spring 
from a purely American policy. It was an imitation of the 
Continental system of France, and was, in fact, a means of 
cooperation with her in her confiict with England. The com- 
mencement of tbe Continental system of restriction followed 
immediately on tbe subjugation of Prussia, and tlie humilia- 
tion of Pussia;^ and our Embargo of 180Y came in, and con- 
tributed all that we could contribute to make that system 
effectual. It was now clear that our restrictive policy depended 
for its success on another and a mightier system. Incapable 
itself of directly producing any great effect on the interest of 
England, it might yet contribute to that end by its cobperation 
with her European enemy. It was now admitted that it must 
fall, because great changes had taken place. Those changes, 
Mr. Webster said, were neither more nor less than the over- 



how perverse, how radically false annst he a system of measiwes 
which has opposed oiir interests to the general interests of man- 
kind, and reduced us to that miserable condition that, unless we 
would wish to see our own Government disconcerted, and its 
hopes disappointed, we must rejoice, not in the general liberty 
and prosperity of nations, but in the progress of successful 
Tisurpation I ' Even without regard to the character of the 
Government with which this system was uniting us, it was, in 
its own nature, radically wrong and reprehensible ; for it had a 
direct tendency to diminish our own independence and self- 
respect, and to make us rely on the efforts and success of others 
for the maintenance of our own rights. If it had been seen, at 
its first introduction, as was now impliedly admitted, that it 
depended for its success on the condition of European politics, 
that it owed its support to the continuance of French power 
over the Continent, and that, with any considerable diminu- 
tion of that power, it would become futile and contempt- 
ible — the people of this country, he declared, from a senti- 
ment of national independence, would have rejected it with 
scorn. 

'Wliatcvor may bo thought of the motives with which our 
restrictive system was originally adopted, it must be allowed, 
I think, that Mr, Calhoun had laid open the ground for this re- 
tort, and that Mr. Webster assigned the true character to its 
tondenoios and the true objections to it that had always existed. 
Down to the latest moment, it had constantly been maintained 
by tho supporters of the present and the preceding Administra- 
tion, that the continuance of this system did not depend on 
cvemts in Europe ; that to refer to them was uncharitable and 
unjust; and that tho system must ho adhered to, now that we 
wore at war. “ But now,” said Mi*. Webster, “in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, the whole system is dissolved ; and 
all its crowds of laws and supplements, and its garniture of 

* In. that lioroio address, issued by tlio nation winch, after having patiently 
tho Emporor Alexander to his people, endured all tho evils of war, shall sue- 
armoimdng tho oapturo of Moscow by tho coed, by tho force of courage and vxrtno, 
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messagesj reports, and resolutions of public bodies, are tumblin 
undistinguisbed into a common grave.” 

This animated but perfectly courteous discussion was cor 
tiimed by a reply fi'om Mr. Callioun and a rejoinder from Mi 
Webster, the former contending tliat tbe war and tlie restrictiv 
system were both means to tbe same end — the coercion of Eng 
land into a disposition to respect the rights of neutrals; tha 
whether one or the other was to be pursued was a matter o: 
election, to be decided by a sound discretion. Ho repelled tli 
idea that the House or the Government had cooperated in th 
views of France, and trusted that Mr. Webster Avould believ 
that, as honorable men, his opponents meant to stand on Amei 
ican ground.' Mr. Webster said that he had made no observa 
tions respecting motives ; that he had pointed out the nccessar 
tendencies of the system; that we should have asserted ou 
rights by our own strength, and not, even for the purpose oJ 
effecting a great object, have resorted to a course of measure 
dependent for their success on foreign events, which had madi 
our policy so vacillating that our statutes “ frowned at eacl 
other on the record in the most positive spirit of contradiction.’ 

The bill for repealing the Embai’go and the Hon-Intercours' 
Acts Was then passed by a very large majoi’ity.^ 

This debate was also marked by an interesting feature tha 
exhibits the then relative positions of Mr. Oahioun and Mi 
Webster on the subject of protection to domestic manufactures 
The tariff that was at that time in operation as a war tariff wa 
a system of double duties ; the duties having been raised to twic 
their former standard for the sake of more revenue. But, a 
they were arranged, they had no special reference to the pro 
tection of our own manufactures. The Embargo and Hon 
Intercourse laws, however, had of course operated as a systen 
of very efficient protection; and, now that they were to he re 
pealed, great anxiety was felt as to the effect of, that repeal oi 
our manufactures. On the day previous to this debate on tin 
restrictive system, the House had adopted a resolution directinj 
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United States. In liis speecli introducing tlie bill to repeal tbe 
Embargo, Mr. Calhonn bad said, in reference to tbe fears of tbe 
manufacturing interests, tbat tbis resolution was a strong pledge 
tliat tbe House would not suffer tbe manufactiu’ers to be unpro- 
tected in case of a repeal of tbe restrictive system ; and tbat be 
himself lioj^cd tbat at all times and under every policy they 
would be protected with due care. Mr. Webster, in reply to 
tbis, said tbat with resjicct to manufactures it was necessary to 
speak with some precision. He was not tbeir enemy; be was 
tbeir friend, but be was not for rearing them, or any other in- 
terest, in bot-beds. Ele would not legislate precipitately, even 
in favor of them ; above all, be would not profess intentions in 
relation to them which be did not purpose to execute. He felt 
no desire to push capital into extensive manufactures faster 
than the general progress of our wealth and population propels 
it. After adding some general remarks on tbe character and 
effects of great manufacturing towns, as contrasted with tbe in- 
fluences of agricultural pursuits, he closed tbis part of tbe dis- 
cussion as follows : 

“ 1 IvavG made tlicso remarks, sir, not "because I perceive any immediate 
danger of carrying onr manufactures to an extensive heiglit, "but for the 
purpose of guarding and limiting my opinions, and of checking, perhaps, 
a little the high-wrought hopes of some who seem to look to our present 
infant estahllsliments for ‘ more than their nature or their state can hear.’ 
It is the true policy of government to suffer the different pursuits of society 
to take their own course, and not to give excessive bounties or encourage- 
ments to one over another. This, also, is the true spirit of the Constitu- 
tion. It has not, in my opinion, conferred on the Government the power 
of changing the occupations of the people of different States and sections, 
and cil forcing them into other employments. It cannot prohibit com- 
merce any more than agriculture, nor manufactures any more than com- 
merce. It owes protection to all. I rejoice that commerce is once more 
permitted to exist ; tliat its remnant, as far as this unblessed war will 
allow, may yet again visit the sens, before it is quite forgotten that we 
have hoen a commercial people. I shall rejoice still further when I .see 
the Government pursue an independent, pennanent, and steady system of 
nattonal politics ; when it shall rely for the maintenance of rights and the 
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It was during this winter that Mr. ‘Webster began that long 
eoiu’se of practice in the Supreme Court of the United. States 
which was seldom entirely interrupted from that time forward, 
although there came to be periods when his and official 

duties obliged him to make great sacrifices in respect to liis pro- 
fessional emoluments. At this period the court commenced its 
sessions in the month of February. Its term in the present 
year was closed about the middle of March. Mr. Webster was 
employed in several prize cases, none of which, however, in- 
volved very important questions.* We get the following item 
of interest from his correspondence with his brother : “ There is 
no man in the court that strikes me like Marshall. I have 
never seen a man of whose intellect I had a higher opinion.” ® 
After the adjoinninent of the court, Mr. Webster went with a 
few other gentlemen to dine with Judge Washington, at Mount 
Yernon,” 


^ Correspondence^ i,, 244. 

* For some very interesting descrip- 
tions of tlie other judges of that time, as 
well as of the Chief Justice, see the let- 
ters of Judge Story, given in his life by 
his son, Mr. W. W. Story, vol. i., pp. 
166, et seq. These letters were written 
before Judge Story was on the bench, 
and while he was a member of Con- 


gress. He became a member of the 
court in 1811. 

* Letter to E, "Webster. — {Correspond- 
ence, i., 244.) There is an error in the 
date of this letter in the printed copy. 
It should be March 20, 18i4, instead of 
3£ay. Mr, Webster was not in Wash- 
ington after the end of the session of 
Congress. 


CHAPTER YI, 


1814-1815. 

EXTliAORDINARY SESSION OP CONGEESS — ^BUENING OP THE CAPITOL 
BY THE ENGLISH — ^TEAOE NEGOTIATIONS — THE HAETPOED CON- 
VENTION — ^A LAND TAX — OONSOEEPTION — ^ATTEMPT TO OEEATE A 
NATIONAL BANK. 

T he TliirteentU Congi’ess was assembled by proelamatioH 
of tbo President in an extraordinary session, on tbe 19t]i 
of Soptember, 1814, Grave events bad occnn’ed. In tbe pre- 
ceding August, tbe enemy bad landed a force fifty miles below 
WaBbington, wbicb marched to tbe city, burned tbe capitol, 
tbe President’s bouse, and some of tbe other public build- 
ings, and then retired. Tbe President’s message, at tbe open- 
ing of tbe session, took notice of this “ destruction of pubbc 
edifices, protected, as monuments of tbe arts, by tbe laws of 
civilized warfare ; ” and, repelling tbe idea that any disgrace 
could attach to ourselves from this occurrence, it proceeded to 
recapitulate tbo successes wbicb we bad met with elsewhere. 
Adverting to the groat numbers of tbe militia that bad neces- 
sarily boon callod into tbo field, the message’ recommended an 
increase of tlio regular army and a classification of tbe mibtia 
for active sorvieo. Adverting to tbe state of tbe finances, it 
called for pecuniary supplies on a sealo commensurate with tbe 
extent and ebaractor wbicb tbe war bad assumed. 

Tbe diplomatic relations of tbe war bad been somewhat 
clianged since tbo last adjournment of Congress. An offer of 
mediation by tbe Emperor of Russia, made in March, 1813, bad 
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been accepted by onr Government, and commissioners bad been 
sent to Europe to await the result of tbis proposal. Tbo Brit- 
ish Government declined tbe mediation, and proposed to treat 
directly with tbe United States. Accordingly, in J amiary, 
( 1814 ), a new commission was sent to onr plenipotentiaries, wbo 
were then at Gottenbiu’g. It was not, bowever, until August, 
that tbe British and American commissioners met, at Ghent • 
and when tbe session of Congress began in September, the nego- 
tiation was in progress, but with little prospect of a successful 
result. Tbe measures of tbe session, therefore, related to tbe 
further prosecution of tbe war — or, as must be the case with 
nearly all measures in a time of war, they related directly or 
indirectly to tbe procurement of men and money. 

Mr. "Webster’s policy was a policy of watchfulness. He was 
a member of tbe opposition, but an independent one. Although 
classed with the Federal party and generally acting with it, bo 
was bound by no party trammels. He was totally unconnected 
with any measures of tbe Hew-Eiigland Federalists, which, 
whether justly or unjustly, were then and have since been 
regarded as objectionable. He left bis home for this session of 
Congress before the famous “ Hartford Convention ” was talked 
of or contemplated.’ When he heard afterward that such a 


^ For the benefit of readers not fa- 
miliar -with our political history, to whom 
the name of the “ Hartford Convention ” 
will, of itself, carry no meaning, it may 
be well to explain that this was an as- 
sembly of delegates from some of the 
New-Englahd States, which met at Hart- 
ford, in Connecticut, in the winter of 
1814-’16, and sat with closed doors. It 
was composed of men of very high per- 
sonal characters, belonging to tho Fed- 
eral party. It was then believed by 
their political opponents that their meet- 
ing had a treasonable object, namely, to 
withdraw tlie New-England States from 
the Union, on account ,of the war with 
Great Britain. This purpose has been 
denied, and explanations have been 
made; but the supposed treasonable 
character of the meeting has passed into 


lieve that they wore a knot of trai- 
tors. They wore, in truth, some of the 
most eminent and virtuous citizens of 
New England, whose error consisted in 
holding a mooting of prominont and im- 
portant moil, in a time of war, to dolib- 
erato secretly on public affairs, when the 
administration of tho Government was 
in tho hands of tho opposite party. 
Under such oiroumstances, they could 
not “ escape calumny.” 

At different times in Mr.Wobstor’s life 
efforts wore made, by persons unfriendly 
to Mm, to connect him in somo way with 
this assbmbly. Among these efforts, it 
appears that, about the year 1886, it 
was rumored that a Mr. Ohamborlin, of 
New Hampshire, had roooivod a letter 
from Mr. Webster, approving of tho Hart- 
ford Convention. Mr. Chamberlin had 


tlic counties on tlie Connecticut River, a hundred miles from ]VIr. 
Webster’s residence, sent members to it. Mr. Webster had no 
connection with it whatever. This will account for a fact men- 
tioned in the following extract from Mr. Ticknor’s MS. “ Recol- 
lections” of Mr. Webster, which gives some interesting sketches 
of his position and occupations during this session of Con- 
gress : 

“la January and February, 1816, 1 passed some time at Wasbington, 
I lived at Crawford’s Hotel, in Georgetown, which was then a sort of head- 
q^uarters of the Federal membera of Congress. Mr. King and Mr. Gore, 
members of the Senate, lived there with their wives, in a kind of state now 
unknown*, each. of them keeping a coach-nnd-four, and driving every morn- 
ing to the hiimhlo chamher in which the Senate then niet in consequence 
of the destruction of the capitol by the British. At the same hotel lived 
Ml*. Mason, Mr. Webster, and several other distinguished Federal members 
of Congress. Mr. Webster, who had then been in Congress only a little 
more than two ycai'S, was already among its foremost men, and stood with 
Gaston and Hanson to lead the opposition in debate, on the floor of the 
lower Housa Most of the Federal members at that time had ceased to 
visit at the President’s house. Mr. Webster, however, thought it proper 
to continue to do so, aud then aud always maintained friendly relations 
with Mr. Madison, and spoke of him with respect. His society was much 
sought. His relations with Mr. Gore, dating from the period of his study- 
ing the law, and his intimate friendship with Mr. Mason, never at any 
moment interrupted or disturbed, made him a most welcome member of 
that brilliant circle, which generally met in the evening in the private par- 
lor belonging to Mrs. King and Mrs. Gore, which was rather an elegant 
drawing-room, for the time. 

“ Ah I had passed two days at Hartford, in the same private quarters 
with ]\rr. Cabot, Mr. Otis, and several of the principal members of the Hart- 
ford Convention, then in session, the gentlemen, Mr. Gore and Mr. Mason 
especially) were very curious to learn from me any thing that I might know 
rcBpocting that remarkable body. But I had no information to give them. 
I was travelling with Mr. S. G. Perkins, and for that reason alone lived 

These facts were afterward commnni- fact stated by Mr. Ticlcnor, of Mr. Weh- 
cafced to Mr. Webster by a political op- ster’s and Mr. Mason’s entire ignorance 
ponont. Such was always the fate of of what was going on at Hartford, is new 
attempts to identify him with tliat meet- and strilcing. As I shall not again aUude 
ing. The Impossibility of his having to tins topic, I may here refer the reader 
been connootod with it, and his dis- to Mr. Webster’s speech m reply to 
approbation of it, are stated in his irayno(Wo 3 'fe, ui., 814, 816), for his views 
Correspondence, vol. i., pp. 11,184. The respecting the Hartford Convention. 


with. ]Mr, Cabot and bis fi-iends, who communicated none of tlieir secrets 
to either of us. Mr. Gore, and more especially Mi*. Mason and Mr. Wob- 
Bter, expressed tbeir dissatisfaction with the meeting of tho convention, 
and more particularly that they received no information by correspond- 
ence from its members. They gave this as a reason for aslcing information 
concerning it, from me. 

“ Mr. Webster’s room "was next to Mr. Mason’s. They dined at a con- 
gressional mess in the same house. Mr. Gore and Mr. King and their 
ladies had a private table together, to which they often invited friends. 
I heard Mr. Webster several times in the House, not in formal speeches, 
but in that very deliberate conversational manner, and with tho peculiar 
exactness of phraseology, which marked him as a public debater to tho 
end of his hfe. He did not fail then, any more than afterward, to com- 
mand the attention of the House. The subjects on which ho spoko related 
to the common course of business, and were not exciting or particularly in- 
terestiag. I dined repeatedly at the congressional mess, of which ho was 
one. I met bim at Mr. Gore’s table and elsewhere. In the mess ho was 
very amusing, talking gayly, and as if no care rested upon him. Every- 
where he was liked as a social companion. 

“ He was at this time much occupied with the study of English politics. 
Volumes of the ‘ Annual Eegister,’ and the ‘ Parliamentary Debates/ covered 
bistable; and while I was in Washington he read through Brougham’s 
‘ Colonial Policy of the European Powers,’ parts of which he praised to 
me, while with other portions he was much dissatisfied. When convers- 
ing with the other members with whom I constantly saw him, ho seemed 
to me to know more about the details of business before the House than 
any of them. I mean that he appeared to know more what was to come 
up next, or soon, facts which I was anxious to learn.” 

In the first debate of a general character in 'wlncli Mr. "Web- 
ster took any part at this session, his position as an opponent 
of the Administration and its policy was defined with, so inncli 
precision, that no vote or action of his was likely to be, as in 
fact none was, at the time, misapprehended or misrepresented. 
A proposition came before the House at an early period in the 
session to grant a new land tax of twice the amount of the last 
one. In assigning his reasons for voting against it, Mr. Web- 
ster said that although majorities in legislative bodies some- 
times believed it to be in their power to place dissenting mem- 
bers in a situation in which their conduct would he liable to 
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House, or of taking upon kimself any portion of tke responsi- 
bility of laying tbem. A case might arise in "wHcli it •would be 
for those who had been the minority to say whether the sup- 
plies should be granted or withheld. This was not such a case ; 
it was certain that the taxes would be granted ; and, there- 
fore, as he had not the power of withholding supplies until a 
change of measures in canying on the war could be compelled, 
he did not think it fit, by adding his vote to the vote of the ma- 
jority, to be deemed to sanction the measures of the Adminis- 
tration, through a voluntary support of its plans of finance. 
He would have the power and strength of the nation called 
forth and guided by different hands, to compel England to 
make a peace that would be honorable and , fair. But, as he 
could not have this, and as the supplies did not depend upon his 
vote, he held himself at liberty not to approve, without reason, 
the course that was pursued. 

At the time when he so voted against the taxes, the Presi- 
dent had recently transmitted to Congress information of the 
state of the negotiation at Qhent. This intelligence did not 
satisfy Mr. Webster that such a peace was demanded on our 
part as we ought to demand, or that England meant to accede 
to such a peace.' He did not consider the Administration able 
to carry on the war successfully, and did not choose by his vote 
to express his confidence in them. Tie thought the President 
ought to be assisted by a much stronger Cabinet ; and, looking 
at the actual condition of the negotiations at G-hent, he believed 
that different measures at home were essential to the procure- 
anent of a peace that should close forever all existing contro- 
versies. Ho marked out his course respecting the taxes accord- 
ingly, and assigned his reasons for voting against them. In 
doing so, he acted in no spirit of party ; in fact, ho acted quite 
as independently of his own jDarty as of the party of the Ad- 
xToinistration, for most of the Federal members voted for the 
taxes. 

As a question of political ethics, there can bo no doubt that 
a, statesman, in such governments as ours, is perfectly entitled 


ministration by voting against taxes, even if they are war taxes. 
The question whether such a vote, under such circnmstances, 
is right, is totally different from the qnestion whether it will 
be popular. A mere politician will be very nnlikely to vote 
against war taxes. If he does not, tlie reason is patent. Ap- 
plying the standard of popularity, his action in voting snpidics 
is right. Applying a different standard, and supposing the 
opinions avowed to be honestly held, a vote against war taxes 
needs no defence. The distinction between the governing 
motives involves the whole difference between a jDolitician and a 
statesman ; although all the members of an opposition who vote 
for supplies to carry on a war may not be mere politicians, and 
ah. who vote against them may not be statesmen. With respect 
to the judgment to he formed concerning the individual, if he 
was a person of sufficient elevation and independence of char- 
acter to assume the risk of unpopularity, we must look beyond 
that to higher and larger considerations. 

Among the measures that were proposed at this session for 
obtaining men, a plan for a conscription or compulsory draft, 
that was much debated in both Houses, at once arrested Mr, 
Webster’s attention, and he determined to resist it as a usimpa- 
tion. The Secretary of War, Mr. Monroe, in his report at the 
beginning of the session, had recommended a plan for a forcible 
di’aught of the whole free male population of the United States, 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-five, for the purpose of 
recruiting the regular army. The hill which was introduced 
in the Senate, and which passed that body, was not exactly of 
this character, hut it was a plan for a classification of the 
militia, and for a system of drafting individuals, including 
minors, from the different classes, to be formed into regiments 
and brigades. Both plans involved the principles of conscrip- 
tion, and in both Houses the discussion involved the question 
of the constitutional authority of Congress either to .fill the 
regular army in that mode, or to make a compulsory draft 
of iudivi duals from the militia of the States. The supporters 
of the Administration generally asserted these powers in their 
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to liis opinions nicade by tlie friends and tlie opponents of tbe 
measure in tbe conrse of tbe discussion. ]S^eitber of tbe two 
plans ever took effect, as tbe public sentiment entirely accorded 
with tbe arguments of tbe opposition. In 1831, Mr, Webster 
referred with some apparent satisfaction to bis agency in de- 
feating this measure, in these words : “ I bad a band, with Mr. 
Eppes and otbers, in overtbrowing Mr, Monroe’s conscription 
in 1814” ‘ 

A subject to wbicb great political interest was once attached, 
and one on wbicb Mr. "Webster at various times acted a very 
important part — a national bank and the currency of tbe coun- 
try — now claims the reader’s attention. It may be well, there- 
fore, to preface the narrative of what took place at this session, 

* MS. letter (aoo also the printed Cor- viilcd for by tbe Constitution, and can 
roapondouco, vol. i., pp. 245-248). This reach it in no other way. On this sub- 
qncatlon of tlio constitutional authority jeet, tbo speeches of Mr. Mason, Mr. 
of tho Federal Government to demand Gore, and Mr. Daggett, in the Senate ; 
compulsory military service of tho citi- and of Messrs. Stockton, Grosvenor, 
zona of the States was discussed with Sheffey, and Cyrus King, in the House, 
groat ability by tho opposition, in 1814, are especially valuable. Mr. Mason’s 
and their arguments were tinanswerod. argument was tho most important one 
In recent times, it has not been suf- that he ever made on a constitutional 
flcicntly considered that tho exercise of question. The bill was indefinitely post- 
HUch a power dlsplnooa tho authority of poned in tho Senate, on the motion of 
lha States over their militia, and, when Mr. Rufua King, December 28, 1814. Of 
oxerciHod over minora, that it annihilates this occurrence, Mr. Webster wrote, on 
tho rights of tlio parent or guardian, tho 9th of January: “Mr. King is get- 
whieh are exclusively under tho control ting a good deal of popularity for hav- 
of tho Slate. In 1814, tho most erai- ing moved the postponement of Giles’s 
ncMt constitutional lawyers in Congress, bill ; it was accidental and unpremedi- 
ou tho opposition side, maintained that tated, and there was no debate. After 
tho Federal power “ to raise armies ” is, we passed tho hill, with amendments, it 
by tho noocBsary efTuot of tho whole con- Avas bandied about several days from 
stltiitional Boliomo relating to tho mill- House to House, on account of the dis- 
tla, to be regarded ns extending only to agreeing votes relative to tho amend- 
tlio raising of regular armies by eon- meuts. Doing one day before the Sen- 
traets of enlistment ; that tho citizen ate, and it being known that public 
tjwos oompulsorv military service to his sentiment had terrified tho vehement 
Btato, in its militia; and that the Fed- Senators, Mr. King made the motion, 
aval Government has a defined power of Somo_ members happened to be vut, it 
reaching that compulsory service through Avas immediately put and carried,”— 
Uio organized militia of the States, by {Correspondence, 249. See further, in 
oalllng it forth on tho occasions pro- tho Index, verl, “ conscription.”) 



by quoting a part oi a memorandum written Dy iimi in lOtJi. 
wliicb is now in my possession. It explains tlie leading prin- 
ciple on which he began and ever afterward continued to act 
upon this subject ; 

“ One of tlie first things wMch engaged my attention, after I had be- 
come a member of Congress, was the currency of the country. It had be- 
come greatly deranged. The old Bank of the United States had expired 
in 1811 , and on that occurrence a great mass of additional banking capital 
had been put in operation in the seyeral States. Uj)on the breaking out 
of the war, most of the State banks had suspended sj)ecio payments. This 
was followed by the greatest irregularity and disorder in the currency of 
the country. Bank paper was depreciated on a scale rapidly descending 
from North to South. The banks of Boston paid specie on demand, and 
of course their paper was equivalent to specie. But the notes of the Now- 
York banks were ten per centum below specie yalue, those of Philadelphia 
fifteen, Baltimore twenty, and Washington twenty-five. Taxes, duties, 
and debts to the Government were everywhere paid in the bills of the 
local banks. This was undoubtedly all against law, because bank notes 
were not money, and because, so far as respected custom-house duties, 
there was an express statute, of long standing, requiring them to be paid 
in gold and silver coin. One effect of this monstrous derangement of the 
currency was that, in some quarters, the public bm-dens were discharged 
at ten, twenty, or twenty-five per cent, less payment than in other quarters. 
Throughout all the debates on the bank question, I kept steadily in view 
the object of restoring the currency, as a matter of the very first impoi’- 
tance, without which it would be impossible to establish any oflicient sys- 
tem of revenue and finance. The very first step toward such a system is to 
provide a safe medium of payment, I opposed, therefore, to the full ex- 
tent of my power, every project for a bank so constituted that it might issue 
irredeemable paper, and thus drown and overwhelm us still more com- 
pletely in the miseries and calamities of paper money. I would agree to 
nothing but a specie-paying bank.” 

The first Bank of the United States, chartered in 1791 for 
twenty years, had given rise to a fundamental difference of 
opinion in the Oahinet of President Washington on the question 
of the constitutional power of Congress to create such an institu- 
tion. Hamilton was its principal advocate, and Jefferson its 
principal opposer. In 1811, the party which had originally 
opposed the hank defeated the renewal of its charter. In 1811 
-’15, the exigencies of , the Administration strongly demanded 
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tratioii. Tliey voted, therefore, for the hanh, or rather with its 
friends, on all prehminary and incidental questions, bnt on the 
final passage they voted against the hill. Accordingly, there 
was always a body of members who, from their original oppo- 
sition to any national bank, were at last to be fonnd voting 
against any project of the kind. 

Second, there was a party among the supporters of the Ad- 
ministration who were in favor of a hank, provided it should he 
such a one as they thought would not only regulate the cur- 
rency and facilitate the oi>eration8 of Government, bnt would 
also afford present and important aids by heavy loans, for which 
purpose it was to he relieved from the necessity of paying its 
notes in spceic. This party, therefore, was in favor of an irre- 
doemahle paper currency. 

The third party consisted of those who were willing to 
create a bank with a reasonable amount of capital, compelled 
always to redeem its notes in specie, and at liheify to judge for 
itself when it would and when it would not make loans to the 
Government. "With these Mr. Webster acted.^ 

The bill to incorporate a national bank was fii’st introduced 
in the Senate, where it was passed by a majority of two votes. 
As it came into the House, it was a hill which proposed to con- 
stitute a hank with a capital of fifty millions of dollars, of 
which four millions only were to he specie, and the residue to 
consist of Government stocks, then much depreciated. Govern- 
mont was to have the power to borrow from the hank thirty 
millions. The notes of all hanks south of Hew England being 
from ton to twenty-five per cent, below the Bj)ecie standard, 
specie had disappeared from circnlation. On the notes of the 
proposed national bank specie was not required to be paid until 
the last payment on its stock had been completed ; and the 
Government was to have tlie power at all times to make any 
regulations which it might think proper in regard to specie 
payments. As such a hank, in the existing circumstances of 

^ Tliis statement of the condition of verbaiim {vom Mr. Wetster’s own memo, 
parties in that Congress is taken almost randum. 
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the countryj could not go into operation, if it paid specio on it 
hills, hecanse its specie would he drained at once j and. as th 
Grovemment, when it had borrowed thirty millions of its papei 
must protect it hy continuing the exemption from payiiij 
specie, the scheme was one to create an irredeemahle paper cii 
culation, founded on depreciated Government stocks/ 

The discussion on this hill began in the House ou the 9t] 
of December (1814), and was continued with various interrnp 
tions until the 24th, when it was reported hy the Committe 
of the Whole, amended. Hr. Webster had gone to Baltimore 
to pass Christmas. He was sent for by his friends, rode ti 
Washington on horseback in the night of Monday, the 26th 
and was in the House on the morning of Tuesday, the 27th. 
On the 29th, the bill was put on its final passage, and Mi 
Webster had just moved its recommitment with certain instruc 
tions, when the House adjourned. On the same night, Mi 
Brent, a Senator from Yirginia, died. Yet so great was tlu 
anxiety to pass this bill, that the House when it assembled oi 
the following day, although the death of Mr. Brent was an 
nounced, refused to adjornn until a message came from th' 
Senate respecting arrangements for the funeral, when, oi 
motion of Mr. Pleasants, of Yirginia, the bill was laid upon th' 
table. Ho business was transacted until Monday, the 2d oJ 
January. On that day, Mr. Webster made a speech agains 
the bill, on his motion to recommit it with instructions. 

This speech, a vigorous exposition of the bad features oj 
such a bank, is contained in the third volume of Mr. Webster’ 
works, and it is therefore not needful to make extracts from it 
It WeNented the passage of the bill ; for, although the House re 
fused to recommit it, and came to a direct vote on the questioi 
of its final passage, the vote stood eighty-one yeas, to eight; 
nays. Amidst profound silence, the Speaker, Langdon Oheves 
of South Oarohna, rose, and, after stating briefly but impres 
sively his reasons for voting against the bill, announced tha 
it was lost, by a tie. Mr. Calhoun, although not an advocat' 


»uld rely on Mr. Webster’s willingness to give tlie Admin- 
non a proper bank, wliicli Mr. Webster bad repeatedly 
ed in tbe course of tliis discussion. As soon as the vote 
mnounced, be walked across tbe floor of tbe House to tbe 
tvbere Mr. Webster stood, and bolding out botli bis bands 
'r. Webster, and telling bim that be sbould rely on bis 
ance in preparing a new bill, burst into tears, as Mr. Web- 
SBured bim tbe assistance sbould not be witbbeld.’ Tbe 
e was personally redeemed; but tbe close of tbe war, 
1 was nearer at band than was tlieii known to citber of 
, put an end for a time to discussions about a bank, after 
further efforts bad been made to create one. 
liese efforts followed a motion, made on tbe day after tins 
vas rejected, to reconsider tbe vote. Mr. Webster voted 
st tbe reconsideration, but it was carried, and be then 
for tbe recommitment of tbe bill to a select committee, 
ler to have it altered. Tbe now bill, reported by tlio 
committee on tbe Gtliof January (1815), reduced tbe capi- 
tbirty millions, made many important cbangcs in ro- 
to tbe payments of tbe capital, and struck out tbe pro- 
wbicb enabled tbe Government to borrow tbirty millions 
tbe bank, with its accompanying power of authorizing a 
ision of specie payments. This being a real sx^ecie-pay- 
ank, Mr. Webster and bis friends voted for it, and it 
tassed on tbe Ytb of January by a very large majority, 
some disagreement between tbe two Houses, wbicb ^vus 
■ reconciled, tbe bill was passed by tbe Senate and sent 
President, wbo returned it on tbe 30tb, without bis sig- 
I, assigning bis reasons. The grounds of the “ veto ” woro 
' two : first, that the capital of the bank, in respect to tbe 
in which it was to bo paid, was not well compounded ; 
L, that, being obliged to pay specie on its bills, it could 
fnisb a circulating medium that could bo relied on dm’ing 
ar, nor furnish loans, or means of anticipating tbe rev- 

' antliority for tliis anecdote is Wobstor bimsolf, and naada a record 
tnor, who received it from Mr. of it. 
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enne. The Senate then refused to pass this bill over tb 
“ veto,” and immediately proposed another, whicli was in snl; 
stance Kke the hiU that had been first rejected in the House 
or in other words, it was a bill for a paper bank. On tlii 
bill, a new struggle began in the House on the 12th of Pebrn 
ary, and it was much pressed and hurried. But, on tlie I'ltb 
news of the treaty of peace having been received, the bill wa 
indefinitely postponed. Thus ended for the present tlio effort 
of the Administration to obtain a national bank. On the 3c 
of March (1815), the Thirteenth Congress expired. 

From this narrative it will be seen that Mr. "Webster wa 
not unwilling, during the war, to afford to the Administratioi 
a national bank, if they were willing to take one wliich hi 
thought fit to be created. On the point of constitutional an 
thority to create such an institution, Mr. Webster did not diffe; 
fi'om President Madison, who, in his “ veto ” message, held thii 
question to be precluded by repeated acts of all branches of tin 
Government and a concurrence of the general will of the nation 
The issue between Mr. Webster and the Administration, there 
fore, was wholly on the details of the measure, and chiefly oi 
the question of creating a paper em’rency not redeemable ii 
specie. Writing to his brother, after the loss of the bill -whicl 
he was so instrumental in defeating, he said : “A hundred oi 
the narrowest chances alone saved us from a complete paper 
money system, in such a form as was calculated and int endec 
to transfer the odium of depreciation horn the Government t( 
the bank.” ^ Writing after the President had refused to sign 
the subsequent bill for which he voted, he said: “the Presi 
dent has negatived the Bank Bill. So all our labor is lost. ] 
hope this will satisfy our Mends, that it was not a bank likel;^ 
to favor the Administration.” ® 

This, then, must be’ considered the starting-point of all Mr, 
Webster’s pubhc conduct on this subject. He had entered Con- 
gress with a firm opinion that a paper currency, not redeemable 
in specie on demand, is a source of incalculable evil to the com- 


especially iinwuiiiig to create a national institution wiiose 
notes, certain to be depreciated, were to be received by tbe 
Government in payment of its dues. Wliat be did, and with 
wliat success, to bring about a better state of things in this re- 
spect, will be seen hereafter. 

11 
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1815-1816. 

rOTEETEEOTH CONGEESS — ^NATIOKAI. BAIEK — SPECIE EESOLUTIOJSTS— < 
TAEIFP op 1816 — ^DEATH OP MR. WPBSTEr’b MOTHER — OHAL- 
LEJfGED BY ME. EANBOLPH — ^EETIEES PROM CONGRESS — ^RE- 
MOVAL TO BOSTON. 

I H 1831, Mi*, Webster said that be bad seen no sucb Congress 
for talents as tbe Eonrteentb.^ It commenced its first ses- 
sion in December, 1815. Mr. Clay, after taking part in tbe 
negotiation of tbe treaty of Ghent, bad returned to Congress, 
and was again Speaker. Mr. Calboun bad also been reelected. 
Tbe celebrated Jobn Randolph, of Roanoke, a man of genius 
and witb more than tbe usual eccentricities of genius, was again 
in Congress. Mr. Pinkney, then tbe first lawyer in tbe United 
States, and enjoying by far tbe largest practice at tbe bar of 
tbe Supreme Court, was a member of this Congress until April, 
when be resigned bis seat to accept tbe mission to Russia. 
Joseph HopMnson and John Sergeant, of Pennsylvania; Alex- 
ander C. Hanson, of Maryland; Daniel Sbeffey, of Yirginia; 
Henry Southard, of New Jersey ; Wilbam Lowndes, of South 
Carolina ; Wilbam Gaston, of North Carolina ; John McLean, 
of Ohio ; Samuel E. Betts, of New York ; John Eorsytb, of 
Georgia; and many other able men were on the roll of a House 
which, even without tbe names of Olay, Calhoun, Randolph, 
Pinkney, and Webster, would have been accounted no ordinary 
assembly. Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Webster, on opposite sides^ 

^ MS. letter. 
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exercised the largest influence on tlie course of business, al- 
tliougli Mr. Randolpli was a mucli inoa’e frequent speaker tlian 
citlier of tlieui. Mr. Clay participated a good deal in tlie dis- 
cussions, especially in Committees of tlie 'Wliole. Mr. Pinkney 
made but one speccli wliilo lie was a member of this House — a 
very profound one, on tlie treaty power, in reference to a bill to 
regiilato commerce witli Great Britain, wliicb. was supposed to 
bo necessary in order to carry out the convention of July 3, 1815.' 

Mr. Webster, who had been reelected for Hew Hampshire, 
did not take his scat until the Yth of Pebruary (1816), although 
ho was in Washington in the early part of January with Mrs. 
Webster. They were recalled by the illness of their little 
daughter Grace, who had been left with some friends near 
Boston. On the child’s recovery, Mr. Webster returned to 
Washington, and found the subject of a national bank again 
l)Gforo Congress. This was the bill which incorporated the last 
bank of the United States that was ever created. As Mr. Web- 
ster found it before the House, it was a bill possessing the same 
objcctionablo features which ho had opposed in the jireceding 
Congress. Having already quoted from a memorandum writ- 
ten by him in 1831, in explanation of his coui'se on the former 
bill, I resort to tho same paper for the purpose of using his own 
words in reference to tho present one : 

“ On th.0 introduction of tho bill to incorporate the present bank, I op- 
posed its proposed amount of capital-fifty millions — as being unneces- 
sarily large, and still more vehemently riio power proposed to be given to the 

> Tho Btmngo insolonoe of Mr, Ran- very puerllo insults for the mere sake of 
(lolph— It can bo called by no other giving annoyanco. Notwitlistanding ho 
name— was oxorolsod toward Mr. Pink- boasted bhnself to bo “ ono of tlio best 
ney on this occasion, by oommonoing shots in Virginia,” it is prc>l)al)ly duo to 
lii« reply to that moat distinguishod tho conviction of liis partial innanity, 
poMon in this way: “I give up to tho among those of his containporariea who 

^ 1040 ft*om Maryland — lam told ho admitted tho praotlco of duoiling, that 
m Maryland— those fanciful end ho diod in bis bod. But ho was visited 
flnMpun theories,” oto. At tho mo- Bomotlmos with deep niul extremo com- 
ment of this supcrctUouB affuotation of punotiona, after having outraged all pro- 
ipomaoe respooting Mr. I’lnknoy’s rep- prloty, wliich mado him break out in 
ref«tllfivo ehamoter, he stood nt tho hirthcr oocontrloitios, that wore often as 
of his great fun\e as a lawyer, touching as his previous oonduot had 
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autliorize a suspension of specie payments was stricken out. It was also 
my opinion that the Government sliould have nothing to do with the ap- 
pointment of directors, as it had not in the first hank. As the Goveromcnt 
itself was to he a large suhscriher to the jpresent institution, it was by some 
deemed reasonable that it should have its proper voice in the annxinl con- 
stitution of the hoard of directors. But I was opposed to the subsci’iption 
to the stock on the part of the Govemment, and this, together with tho 
appointment of Government directors, and a hope of other useful cliangcs 
in the charter, influenced my final vote, which is known to havo been 
against the biU. I was at special pains to convince Congress and tho 
country that a paper bank would be ruinous ; a bank with an inordinate 
amount of capital, such as fifty millions, dangerous ; and that all liop)o of 
restoring the currency of the country, even by means of the best-conducted 
bank, futile, until the Government itself should execute existing laws, and 
require payment of debts and taxes in legal coin, or in the paper of specie- 
paying banks,” 

111 the speech which Mr. "Webster made upon this bill on 
the 28th of Tebruarj (1816), he said : 

“ It was a mistaken idea which he had heard uttered on this subject, 
that we were about to reform the national currency. No nation had a better 
currency than the United States ; there was no nation which had guarded 
its currency with more care, for tho framers of the Constitution, and thoso 
who enacted the early statutes on this subject, were hard-money men ; they 
had felt, and therefore duly appreciated, the evils of a paper medium ; they 
therefore sedulously guarded the currency of the United States from de- 
basement. The legal cmrency of the United States was gold and silver 
coin. This was a subject in regard to which Congress had run into no 
foUy. What, then, was the present evil ? Having a perfectly sound na- 
tional currency— and the Govemment have no power, in fact, to make any 
thing else current but gold and silver — ^there had grown up in difTereut 
States a currency of paper issued by banks, setting out with the promise 
to pay gold and silver, which they had been wholly unable to redeem. 
The consequence was, that there was a mass of paper afloat, of perhaps fifty 
milhons, which sustained no immediate relation to the legal currency of 
the country — a paper which will not enable any man to pay money ho 
owes to his neighbor, or his debts to the Government. The banks had 
issued more paper than they could redeem, and the evil was severely felt. 
He declined occupying the time of the House to prove that there was a 
depreciation of the paper in circulation ; the legal standard of value was 
gold and silver the relation of paper to it proved its state, and the rate 
of its depreciation. Gold and silver currency is the law of Ihe land at 


oWigcd, in direct violation of existing statutes, to receive the amount of 
tlioir taxes in soinotliing wliiclx is not recognized by law as the money of 
tlio country, and wliiclx is, in fact, greatly depreciated. This was the evil. 


“In his opinion,” Mr. Webster said, “any remedy now to bo applied 
to this evil must be applied to tho depreciated mass of paper itself; it 
niust bo some nioasuro that would give heat and life to this mortified mass 
of tho body politic. The evil was not to be remedied by introducing a 
new paper circulation ; there could be no such thing as two media in cii- 
cnlation, the one credited and the other discredited. All bank paper de- 
rives its credit solely from its relation to gold and silver ; and there was no 
remedy for the state of depreciation of the paper currency but the resump- 
tion of specie payments. If all tho pinpcrty of tho United States was 
pledged for tho redemption of these fifty millions of paper, it would not 
therohy bo brought uj) to par ; or if it were, that would hapixeu which had 
never yet happened in any other country. An issue of Treasury notes 
xvould have no bettor efieet than tho establishment of a new bank papex*. 
At a period anterior to the reformation of tho coin in England, when 
exialing coin had hcen much debased by clipping, an attempt had been 
made to correct the vitiated currency by throwing a quantity of sound 
coin into circulation with the debased; tho result was, that the sound coin 
dlaappeared, was hoarded up, because more valuable than that of tho same 
nominal value which was in general circulation. 


“ Tiie State banks not onxmxating from Congress, wliat engine could 
Congress use for remedying the existing evil ? Their only legitimate 
power was, to interdict the paper of such banks as do not pay specie from 
being received at the custom-house. With a receipt of forty millions a 
year, if tho Covermnent was faitlifUl to itself and to tho intei-ests of the 
penplo, they could control the evil; it was their dxity to make tho cflbrt; 
( iicy should have made it long ago, and they ought now to make it. 


“ Tho whole strength of Iho Oovenxmont ought to ho put forth to conxpol 
tho payment of ilio duties and ta.xcs in tho legal currency of the country. 
In regard to tho plan of tho proposed baixk, ho would consent to no bank 
■which to all intonts and purposes was not a speoio hank ; and in that view 
ho wa« In favor of iho proposed amendment. IIo oxprossod some alarm at 
the itook feature of tho bank, which would enable and might induco the 
oslating bank cor|)oration8 to oomo foiuvard and take ixp the whole stock 
of this national hank.‘ I to should ho glad to see a hank established 

> At tlie Amt of tlio nioinonuidiini of stor’s handwriting, in roforonoe to tho 
ifiOI, I And tlio following, iix Air. IV'e!)- proiIIcUou of oxoosalvo speculation in the 



fications, Mr. Webster stated ms objections to it on account 
of tbe participation of tbe Government in its direction and 
management. It was glassed, however, on that day, Mr. 'Web- 
ster voting against it, and it soon afterward received the signa- 
ture of tbe President. Mr. Calhoun immediately introduced a 
bill to require the collection of the revenue in the lawful money 
of the United States. This bill was rej'ected. Mr. Webster 
then presented his resolutions of April 26, 1816, which required 
all dues to the Government to be paid in coin, or in Treasury 
notes, or in the notes of the Bank of the United States. They 
were adopted by a large maj'ority. His great obj’ect in this 
measure is thus stated in the memorandum of 1831 : 


“ The peace did not put an end to the disorders of tho currency. The 
State banks did not resume specie payments. The present Bank of the 
United States was incorporated ; and it was under these circumstances 
that I brought forward the resolutions of April, 1816. When introduced, 
they bore a preamble which, I dare say, appears on the Journal, and which 
may perhaps be worth looking up. This was dropped in tho progress of 
the measure, as it was thought to be unimportant, and as it implied some 
sort of censure on the past administration of tho Treasury. The resolutions 
had aU the desired effect. They brought about an entire change in tho 
currency of the country. Duties and taxes, debts for lands, etc., were thou 
equally borne and equally paid. After some years of unfortunate manage- 
ment,, the national bank took a good direction ; and &om that time to this 
the United States hare had a currency perfectly sound and safe, and 
more conTenlent, and producing local exchanges at less expense, than auy 
other nation is dr ever was blessed with.” 


It required: nd little strength of argument, power of illustra- 
tion, and force of ch^acter, to lead a House, which had j'list 
rejected a sunilar measure in the form of a hill, to assert the 


stock of the proposed bank “ the early 
history of the bank shows thait if it was 
not foresight, it was at least siogulsarly 
fortunate guessing, which predicted 


enormous subscriptions to the proposed 
institution for purposes of speculation, 
and out of all proportion to the real 
ability of tho subscribers.” 



iioss of tlie banlvs in liis own section of tlie conntrj, wliicli paid 
their hills in specie, was the very cause that made the payment 
of taxes and duties in that section twenty-five per cent, higher 
than in other parts of the Union, so long as the Government 
continued to receive depreciated l>aper, he was also able 
to convince the House that this state of things must be 
changed, or it would affect the stability of the Government. 
Ho said ; 

“ It is our hnsmess to foresee tMs danger, and to avoid it. There are 
some political evils ■wliich, are seen as soon as they are dangerous, and 
which alarm at once as well the peoj>lo as the Government. Wars and in- 
vasions, therefore, are not always the most certain destroyers of national 
prosperity. They come in no questionable shape. They announce their 
own approach, and the general security is preserved by the general alarm. 
Kot BO with the evils of a debased coin, a depreciated paper currency, or a 
dcqiressod and falling public credit. Not so with the plausible and insidi- 
ous mischiefs of a paper-money system. These insinuate themselves in the 
shape of facilities, accommodation, relief. They hold out the most fal- 
lacious hope of ail easy payment of debts, and a lighter burden of taxa- 
tion. It is ctisy for a portion, of the people to imagino that Government 
may properly continue to receive depreciated paper, because they have re- 
coivod it, and' because it is more easy to obtain it*thau to obtain otha' 
paper, or apoolo. But on those subjects it is that Government ought to ex- 
orcke its oivn peculiar wisdom and caution. It is supposed to possess, on 
subjects of this nature, somewhat more of foresight than has fallen to the 
lot of individuals. It is bound to forcsoo tho evil before every man feck 
it, and to take all necessary measures to guard against it, although they 
may bo monsuros attended with some difficulty, and not without temporary 
inoonvcmionf’c'. In my Immblc judgment, tho evil demands tho immediate 
attontion of Oongt’ess, It is not certain, and in my opinion not probable, 
that it will over euro ilsolf,. It is more likely to grow by indulgence, while 
tlicj romedy which must in tlio end bo applied will become less efficacious 
by d(?lay. 

“Tlio only power which tlio General Govornmont possesses of restrain- 
ing tho kaiiCB of tho Btato banks is, to refuao ihoiv notes in tho receipts of tho 
TreMUry. Tlik power it can exerciso now, or at least it can provide now 
for oxirolaing it in roasonablo time, hccause the currency of some part of 
tho country ia yet sound, and tho ovil is not yet universal. If it shpujd bo-^ 
camo unlvomvl, who that Ivcsltates now will then propose any adequate 
means of relief? If a measure, like tho hill of yesterday, or tho resolution 



in the tariff hj the passage of an act which was the hrst iii the 
series that came afterward to he regarded in South Carolina as 
oppressive and unconstitutional. Mr. "Webster’s relation to tlie 
tariff of 1816 is to be understood by examining the efforts 
which he made and the votes which he gave upon the details 
of the biU. It was an Administration measure, founded chiefly 
on a scheme prepared and submitted to Congress by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. Dallas, in which the protection and 
encouragement of manufactures was avowedly the leading oTj- 
ject. It was warmly advocated by the principal members from 
South Carolina, including Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Lowndes. 
ThebiU, as reported by the Committee of Ways and Means, 
proposed to lay a duty of twenty-live per cent, ad 'valorem on 
all cotton and woollen manufactured goods ; which, on motion 
of Mr. Clay, was increased, as to manufactmes of cotton, to 
thu'ty per cent. It was apparent to Mr. Webster that sucli a 
duty would put an end to the importation of India cottons, a 
business in which a large amount of shipping was then em- 
ployed. He was satisfied, too, that a duty so high as that pro- 
posed would expose the manufacture of cotton goods in this 
country to the danger of a fluctuating policy, as he did not be- 
lieve that such a duty could be permanent. The latter effect 
he thought he could avert ; the former he could not prevent, 
for it had become manifest that those who advocated this meas- 
ure intended to exclude as many of the foreign fabrics as they 
could. A duty of even twenty per cent, was sufficient to ex- 
clude the India cottons, and therefore it was not probable that 
Mr. Webster could obtain a graduation of the duties to any 
lower point. He proposed, consequently, to fix the duties on 
cotton goods at thirty per cent, ad 'valorem for two years from 
the 30th of dime,' 1816, at twenty-five per cent, for the two 
years next succeeding, and at twenty per cent, after the expira- 
tion of the last period. If protection was to be given, he wished 
it to be permanent. Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Lowndes were of 
opinion that an ultimate and permanent duty of twenty per 
cent, would be sufficient for the protection which they sought, 



and Mr. "Webster’s XDrox^osition was agreed to by a large ma- 
jority.^ Snbsecxticiitly, in justice to tliose who had embtirked 
in the India trade before this great change of policy could hare 
been anticij)atcd, Mr, Webster advocated and voted for a pro- 
vision admitting India cottons that might arrive in this country 
before the 1st of March, 1811, in vessels that sailed from the 
irnitcd States before tho 1st of Febrnary, 1816, on the payment 
of a duty of thirty-three and one-third per cent, on their cost, 
and on twenty per cent, added to their cost. In this shape, the 
taritf of 1816 went into operation, and under it the imj)ortation 
of India cottons was extinguished. 

With tho same general view of securing such a system as 
would be likely to be ]permanent, and would indict the least in- 
jury on the navigating interests, Mr. Webster voted for reduc- 
tions of the duties proposed by this bill on woollen goods, iron, 
and hcinj>. IIo does not apx)ear to have entered into the dis- 
cuRHion on tho general principle of protection. Mr. Callioun 
HRsortod its policy, and did not question the constitutional 
power. Mr. Webster did not question tho constitutional power 
any more than Mr. Calhoun ; and with respect to the policy, 
finding that it was to prevail, he sought to mitigate the effects 
of so groat a chango, and to i)revent a future reaction. 

Mr. Wohstor appears to have taken an active irart in but 
one other measure of this session. This related to a matter 
which must now ho looked upon with singular interest, as it 
inarlcB the early heginuings of a steam navy, and the concep- 
tioiiR in regard to it which then jnevailed. A jn-oposition was 
iiitroduccci to authorize tho huilding of three steam “ batteries.” 
'TIu^ idc'a RC't'ins to luivo been entertained by the naval coiiimit- 
teo, and by many other mcnibcrs, that these strnetnros would 
neec'Bstirily be stationary, or nearly so ; and the question was, 
wliother they should by law bo required to bo built and kex>t 
at tho mouth of tlio Chesapoako, or at tho mouth of tho Missis- 
pippl. Moinbers (bjectod to its being left; in the diBcrotion of 
the Preaidont to direct tho placo of building and iisiug them. 
One gentleman said that steam-frigates might possibly move 
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from Jfe'w York to PliiladelpMa, but it would be impracticable 
to navigate tbe coast with, tbeiu to !New Orleans, a Yoyago to 
wkich., from any of the other cities, was as difficult and danger- 
ous as one across the Atlantic. Mr. Webster appears to have 
better understood what could be done. He had satisfied him- 
self, on the statements of experienced persons, that steam-frig- 
ates could be built to move anywhere. He thought, therefore, 
that these vessels should be treated as strictly a part of the 
navy, and be placed entirely under the control of the President. 
He moved to modify the bill accordingly, and his motion was 
adopted by a large majority.* 

Before Mr. Webster left Washington, at the close of this 
session, he heard of an alarming illness of his mother, who had 
resided with his brother Ezekiel, at Boscawen, since the death 
of their father. “ If,” he wrote to his brother, “ she should bo 
hving on the receipt of this, tell her, I pray for her everlasting 
peace and happiness, and would give her a son’s blessing for 
aU her parental goodness. May God bless her living or dying. 
If she does not survive, let her rest beside her husband and our 
father.” The good lady did not survive ; and on the 2Sth 
of April she was laid at the appointed place, in the burial- 
ground at Franklin, where a plain inscription still marks her 
grave and that of her husband. 

It was during this session that Mr. Webster received a chal- 
lenge from Mr. Handolph ; the sole instance in which a message of 
that character was ever sent to him. He was not, at any period 
of his life, likely to be much embarrassed or disconcerted by a 
demand of this nature, for he never gave any real occasion for 
one. He, moreover, held the practice of duelling in great con- 
tempt. On this occasion, it was apparent to all who witnessed 
what occurred in the House between Mr. Webster and Mr, 
Eandolph, that the latter had no just ground for requiring an 
explanation ; for, as soon as it was known that he had sent Mr. 
Webster a challenge, several gentlemen, friends of both parties, 
came forward and effected an amicable adiustment of the diffi- 


Mr. "Webster’s sentiineiits respecting this form of obtaining 
^ satisfaction.” ^ 

[me. -webstee to me, eandobph.] 

“ Sin ; For liaying clecliuecl to comply witli yotir demand yesterdaj 
in tlxo Ilouao, for an explanation of words of a general nature, used in 
(Icbato, yon now ‘ demand of me that satisfaction wMch your insulted 

feelings requiro,’ and refer me to your friend, Mr. , I presume, as lie 

is the bearer of your note, for sucli arrangements as are usual, 

“ This demand for explanation, you, in my judgment, as a matter of 
right, wore not entitled to make on me ; nor were the temper and stylo 
of your own reply to my objection to the sugar tax of a character to 
induce me to accord it as a matter of courtesy. 

“ Koitlior can I, under the circumstances of the case, recognize in you 
a right to call mo to the field to answer what you may please to con- 
sider an insult to your feelings. 

“ It is unnecessary for mo to state other and obvious considerations 
growing out of tliis case. It is enough that I do not feel myself bound, 
at all times and under any cu’cuimtanccs, to accept fi-om any man, who 
shall choose to risk his own life, an invitation of this sort ; although I 
shall bo always prepared to repel in a suitable maimer the aggression 
of any man who may presume upon such a refusal. 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ Daniel Webstee.” 

After tins note bad been delivered to Mr. Baiidolpli, and tlie 
■whole affair had been adjusted, Mr-'Webstei’, who had kept no 
copy of hia part of the correspondence, wrote to Mr. Randolph, 
at the close of the session, to req^nest one. The following reply, 
marked hy the generous feelings and morbid eharacteristics of 
the writer, reached Mr. Webster on his return to Boston : 

[ME. EANDOLEir TO ME. WEBSTBE.'J 

“Datib, NISH milks rnoM WAsrtTNOTOjr, on ran ) 
Baltimoiim Eoad, August 80, 1810. ) 

“ SiE ; Your polite and friendly note was put into my hands this morn- 
ing, under circuuiHtimces that did not permit mo to write. I now regret very 

1 I have B«iti In Iho text that Mr. Web- letter to his son Idotcher, on one of those 
Ktor held the praclioo of duolllng in great oocaHiouH whiohivoro formerly so frequent 
eontempt. I dldnotdoom Itnocosaiiryto in Washington : “ I unilorstand there is 

f 1... Mlconi...! n rinlftnAl H 



paper wliicli you desired rue to forward to you. Accejot my acknowlcdp;- 
ments for the terms iu which, that request is made, and helicvo mo, with 
very high respect and regard, 

“Tour obedient servant, 

“ John -Randolph, of Roanoke.” 

Tlie session of Congress terminated on tlie SOtli of April, 
1816. Before it ended, Mr. Webster liad decided upon a very 
important ebange in bis own life and position ; upon no less a 
change than to remove from bis native State and to retire from 
public bfe. He was now tbirty-four. He bad lived in Ports- 
moutb nine years, in happiness and success. He bad risen to a 
position of great distinction and usefulness, for so young a 
man, and all that Hew Hampshire could bestow upon him was 
doubtless within bis reach. But in bis profession the State 
of bis birth bad not given him, and could not give him, the 
field which bis talents and the wants of bis increasing family 
required. His local practice in .Hew Hampshire bad never 
been worth more than two thousand dollars a year, and it was 
scarcely capable of being made to yield a larger income. The 
loss of all bis property by the fire of 1813 bad made it neces- 
sary for him to seek larger resources. Whether be looked for 
still higher distinction in the political world, at some future 
time, or meant never to return to it, I do not know but I ana 
satisfied that at this period he bad not an absorbing taste for 
pubbe life, or a fixed political ambition. At all events, be 
appears to have determined to pass some years in exclusive 
devotion to his profession, and he therefore looked about for 
the best position for this important object. IBCe hesitated 
between the cities of Hew Tork, Albany, and Boston ; but bo 
finally chose the latter; and, having made hia decision, be 
proceeded immediately to cany it out. In June (1816), be 
went there with Mrs. Webster, to select a bouse, and in 
August he removed with his family." 

^ The housein -which he first resided in northwest of the State-House. It is still 
Boston was on Mt. Vernon Street, at the standing, just as it -was when he entered 
suioiQit 01 Beacon Hill, and a few rods it more than fifty years ngo. 
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■ 1816-1819. 

lONGEESS IN' ISlG-’l’T — DEATH OF LITTLE GEAOE BETIEES FROM 

I’UBLTO LIFE — ^BIRTH OF lIIS DAtTaHTER JITLIA — ^POSITIOH AT 

THE HOSTONT BAR — SOCIAL LIFE-r-DARTMOUTH COLLEGE CASE 

ROBBERY OF MAJOR QOODRIDGE. 

A T tlio time wlion Mr. Webster toolc up his residence in 
Poston, lie had numerous engagements in -the Supreme 
/ourt O'f tho United States, and, as the full term for which he 
ad boon roolectcd as a member of Congress from Hew Hainp- 
hiro had not expired, ho went again to Washington, in De- 
ember, 1810, accompanied by Mrs. Webster. He took some 
art in tho proceedings of the session until tho first week in 
'anuary, when the illness of tlieir daughter again brought 
[lo parents home. This child, always precocious and always 
oHcato, was now to betaken from them. She had been de- 
tining for some time, and was at length pronounced by the 
hysicians to bo in a consumption. I borrow the words of 
[rs. Loo, who was rarely absent when soitow came near to 
lOBo whom she bo loved and honored : ^ 

“ I can hardly triisi; myself to sponk of this child, so littlo to ho relied 
i are tho reports of precocious children. But as I recall some of the 
jouUarltlos of this littlo girl, she certainly appears, at three and fbur 

> Tha death of this oliilJ ocourrod in Mr. Webster’s, died in 1886. Mr. Web- 
inxmry, IBII, A aingular fatality soomed stor’s oldest graud-daugbtor, the second 
attond tbonorao of Grace Webster. A cliild of bis son Flotober, also 'bore tho 
aiffhlnr of Mr. Everett, to whom this namo of Grace, and died in 1844, at nearly 
.mo was given, a preoooious obild, liko tbosamoagowitbtbeflrstonooftbename 
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Her young soul seemed to dwell very near the Author of her hemg. Ih 
mother once said to a friend, ‘ I wish I could feel the presenco of God ( 
little Grace seems to feel it.’ Hot only did ‘ heaven lie about licr in In 
infancy,’ hut she knew that God was always near her. Another peculiarii 
was the tenderness she felt for the poor and unhappy. Beggars •wore fn 
quent at this time. There were few relief societies, and begging from doc 
to door was not forbidden. Grace would never consent that an asker o 
charity should be sent away empty. She would bring them hei-self int 
the house, see that their wants were supplied, comfort them ■^vith th 
ministration of her own little hands, and the tender compassion of he 
large eyes. If her mother ever refused, those eyes would fill with tcarf 
and she would urge their requests so perseveringly, that thero was n 
resisting her. 

“ But God’s hand soon beckoned her away. Her parents had lei 
Portsmouth for their residence in -Boston, and Mr. “Webster had gone th 
second time fi:om Hew Hampshire to serve a session in Congress, when tha 
insidious disease, to which deKcate organizations so often become a pi’Oj 
began to impair the health of the little Grace. The progress of the discas 
was so rapid, that her parents had only time to hasten firom Washingtoi 
to their house in Boston, where their child, whose short life had bcc: 
lived, as it were, on the threshold of heaven, passed with gentle and pain 
less steps within the veil which hides from us the great mysteries of th 
future. Grace woke from a sweet sleep, and asked for her father. Id 
was instantly called, and, placing his arm beneath her, he drew he 
toward him, when a singular smile of love aud sweetness passed over ho: 
countenance, and her life was gone. Mr. Webster turned away from th( 
bed, and great tears coursed do'wn his cheeks. I have three times seor 
this great man weep convulsively. Another time was when death de- 
prived him of that brother, so tenderly loved, with whom, as w© learr 
from the Autobiography, and from his own lips, there was so ©lose c 
union,, that, till both of them had families, which drew them from, each 
other, thCTQ had^ been between them hut oue aimj one purse, one welfare, 
and one hope,” 

Mr. WebBter went again to Wasliin^on, immediately after 
the burial of bis child, and confined himself almost exclusively 
to his duties in the Supreme Court. 

At this^ session, Mr. Calhoun brought forward his plan, 
which was intended to lay the foundation for a general system 
of internal improvement^’^ by setting apart the bonus and divi- 
dends to be derived from to United States Bank, as a perma^ 


ueut lima lor mai purpose ; ana, ax tne same xirae, ne argiiea 
elaborately in support of tKe constitutional power of Congress 
to mako appropriations for siicli objects. Mr. Webster voted 
for tlio bill on its passage. It was returned by President Madi- 
son witliout bis approval ; tlie ground of tbe “ veto” being that 
tbo power is not expressly given in tbe Constitution, and can- 
not bo deduced from any part of it without an inadmissible 
latitndo of construction, and a reliance on insufficient prece- 
douts. Mr. Webster examined tbe whole subject with care, 
for tbo x>''-irpose of forming bis own opinions upon it, al- 
tboiigb bo does not appear to bave taken any part in its pub- 
lic discussion . at this time. He reached tbe conclusion that 
Congress has power to accomplish or to aid in accomplish- 
ing tbe objects which have been commonly designated in our 
legislative history as “ internal improvements ; ” a conclusion 
which was sufficiently manifested by his final vote sustaining 
Mr. Calhoun’s bill against the “ veto ” of the President. The 
measure failed to receive the requisite constitutional vote.^ 

The session of Congress was terminated on the 3d of 
March, 181 Y ; and with it ended Mr. Webster’s connection, for 
the prosont, with public affairs. As soon as the Supreme Coiu’t 
]iad risen, ho returned to Boston. 

Heleased from all public cares, he now began a career of 
great professional distinction. Business of the most important 
character flowed in upon him, from the natural influence of his 
liigli reputation, of his diligence and learning, of his great pow- 
ers as an advocate, and his many personal accomplishments. 
‘'rUo position which ho at once occupied at the Boston bar 
was that of an equal aud a competitor with the oldest and most 
eminent of its inemhorB. In a short time he was in the receipt 
of a very largo professional income.® Of his domestic and so- 

* Peo tho account given liy Mr, Wob- and ns nctirly all lawyers, who practise 
stor, la hia Bceond speech on i'’ooes rose- miioh as advocates and oounsollors, re- 
iutlon, of the formation of his opinions coivo more than finds its way into thoir 
and tl» shaping of his political oourao, account -books, imlosa they are kept 
on, thia and other constitutional ones- with groat accuracy, I nra satisfied that 
tlons, In 1816, *' Tmero duce?'— {Works, his Luoorae, from 1818 until ho again en- 
iU., toi'od Congress in 1828, could not have 

® Mr. Webstor’a fee-book from An- boon, on an avorngo, much less than 



cial life, during tliis period of his retirement from Ooiigres 
there are some interesting sketches by Mrs. Lee and Mr. Tic. 
nor, which will find their appropriate place here, before I coi 
mence the description of the intellectual labors with which th 
period was filled. Mrs. Lee writes : 

“ Jlr. Webster says in Ms Autobiograpiiy, that after be bad finisbcd b 
session in Congress firom New Hampshire, be came to Boston and ga’ 
himself with diligence to the business of bis profession. 

“ He was now tbirty-five years old, and certainly in tbo perfection ( 
all the powers of body and mind. The majestic beauty of bis countenaui 
was nevermore striking than at tMs 23eriod. There is a miniature tak< 
at this time, wMcb gives a most agreeable impression of bis features, bi 
wMcb those who knew him in the later years of bis Kfe would bard' 
accept as a perfect likeness. The noble expansive brow and deep-set, me 
ancboly eyes do justice to those features ; but the tender, flexible lip 
although expressing the sweetness of bis character at that period of h 
life, have not the expression of intense firmness which afterward gave sue 
character to his countenance. 

“As I had the privilege of being often a visitor in his family, a recapi 
ulation of the course of Ms every-day life may he more interesting to yo 
than any tMng else. 

‘‘Mx. Webster was always an early riser. There is an eloquent lott( 
wMch expresses Ms true feeling upon the influence of the morning hour 
Like most of the great and good people we read of, the hours of th 
early morning were [to him] the most cheerful of the day. The drows 
in his own house were awoke by his joyous voice singing some cheerft 
carol, such as, 

‘ The east is bright with morning light, 

Uprose theidng of men with speed,’ etc. 

“At breakfast, before the cares of business began, he was cheerful bu 
thoughtful, courteous and genial toward every one ; listening to the pral 
tie of the children, and kindly attentive to all their little requests. Whe: 
he returned, at two or three o’clock, weary from the courts, or from M 
office, the promptly ready service of Hannah, a woman who had been ii 
Ms family many years, was always welcome. She knew the sound of th 
door whm opened by Mr. Webster, and it was scarcely closed before sh 
was at Ms side. He was dependent upon services prompted by affection 
and loved those spontaneous offerings wMch came Jftom the heart. 

“After dinner, Mr. Webster would throw himself upon the sofa, an( 
then was seen the truly electrical attraction of Ms character. Every persoi 
m the room was drawn immediately into Ms sphere. The children squeez 


kinclncss to every one of Ms family. In tlie evening, if visitors came in 
Mr. "Vyebster was too mucli cxliaustecl to take a very active part in conver- 
sation. lie liad done a large amount of work before otliers were awake ir 
tUo morning, and in tlio evening lie was ready for that sweet sleep whicl: 
‘ God gives to His beloved.’ ” 

In January, 1818 , Julia, tlie only dangliter of Mr. "Webstei 
wlio liwGcl to tlie age of womanliood, was born in Boston, ii 
tlio lionse on Mt. Yernon Street wMcb be first occupied in tliai 
town. Of bis life at tbis time, Mr. Ticknor observes : 

“ Soon after I returned from 'Washington, in 1815, 1 went to Europe 
and did not come back till 1810. Mr. Webster was then living in Bostoi 
in Mt. Vernon Street. Two days after I arrived, I met him at dinner a- 
Mr. Isaac P. Davis’s, who then lived in the Wheeler House in Boylstoi 
Street. J udgo Story, Mr. George Blake, Mr. Willian Sullivan, and a fev 
others, made the party. Such a party could not have sat down togeth© 
at a private table when I left home. It was what was called ‘ the era ol 
good feelings.’ Mr. Webster had been very instrumental in producing tliis 
state of things in the country. Mr. John Lowell, in the summer of 1817 
told mo, in Paris, that Mr. Webster, in a private visit to Mr. Monroe, jits' 
before leaving Washington, when bo ceased to be a member of CongTcss 
asked the President to make a visit to the JSTorth. The President objected 
on the ground tliat a person of his political opinions would ho very un 
welcome there, Mr. Webster replied that ho thought it would be bettci 
if party feeling were diminished in the United States, and that this was i 
favorable opportunity to diminisb it — ^lio believed that the President would 
bo kindly received without distinction of party, and that such a ebeum 
stance would tend much to allay all political bitterness. ‘ The country, 
ho said, ‘ was much too busy and too eager in its prosperity, to give mucl 
lima to quarrelling about things chiefly bygone.’ They had much con- 
versation on the subject. Mr. Webster told the President that he thonghi 
lie could vonturo to speak frooly, as ho had already left Congress, and 
sliould in future give his attention to his profession and private affairs, 
Mr. Monroo thanked him, and said ho would consider the matter. The 
roiulfc was, Proaidont Monroe’s well-known journey to the North. 

“ On relating the conversation with Mr. Lowell to Mr. Mason some years 
aftwward, ho told mo that bo was aware at the timo of Mr. Webster’s 
couwQ aadlnfluoncQ in tho matter, and that at his (Mr. Webster’s) instance 
ho had personally invited Mr. Monroo to visit him at Portsmouth, and did 
what be could to make his tour agreeable and usofal. ' 

“ At tho dinner at Mr. Davis’s, Mr. Webster talked a good deal about 
Europe— all I remember of his conversation is, that ho bad a very accu- 


rate idea of tlie difference between a European and an American village - 
of the results of building with, destructible materials, like pine wood, or oi 
more lasting materials like brick and stone, and of tbe effect upon tlic 
character of a people, which followed from ha^dng the same family for 
successive generations live in the same place, in narrowing their minds.” 

The period which is now to be described extends from the 
summer of 181^ to Mr. "Webster’s return to Congress, in 1823, 
as a Kepresentative from Massachusetts. It was filled with an 
extraordinary amount of intellectual activity. It comprehends 
the celebrated argument in tiie Dartmouth College case, in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which raised hnn imme- 
diately to the very highest rank as a constitutional lawyer ; his 
service in the constitutional convention of Massachusetts, in 
which his powers as a statesman, a legislator, and a debater, 
were displayed with singular brilliancy, and employed with 
singular usefulness ; his discourse at Plymouth, which placed 
him on the list of the world’s great orators ; and a vast variety 
of professional performances, in every department of jurispru- 
dence, and embracing nearly every phase of human affairs that 
can come within the cognizance of courts of j-nstice. In order 
to give the reader an adequate idea of the amount and char- 
acter of the intellectual labor that was crowded into these six 
or seven years of the prime of Mr. Webster’s life, xoerhaps the 
best mode wiU be to describe separately what belongs to his 
professional and what relates to his other employments. 

The professional reader, who is curious to measure the 
extent of Mr. Webster’s practice dmung the p)eriod to which I 
now refer, will find the number of causes which he argued, in 
hano, in the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, in the Circuit 
Court of the United States for the First Circuit, and in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, from 181 Y to 1823, by 
consulting the official reports of those courts for that period.* 
These show a very large employment as leading counsel in 
those three tribunals ; but, of course, they contain no record of 
the nisi jprius business in which he must have been engaged, 
in some degree commensurate with his employment as an 
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aavocate betore tlie courts %n banc. All this mass oi litigation, 
altliougli leaving its impress on the jurisprudence of the coun- 
try — as every well-debated question does, under a system of law 
that is founded and depends upon recorded precedents — was, 
witli one great exception, unconnected with the relations of the 
States of this Union to the restraining authority and supremacy 
of the Constitution of the United States. Such a question was 
wanting to the complete development of Mr. "Webster’s power 
and reputation as a lawyer, and it came from an occasion and 
a source eminently adapted to call forth his abilities, and to 
enlist his strongest interest. 

Dartmouth College, at which, as we have seen, he received 
liis academic education, was originally a charity school for the 
instruction of Indians in the Ciiristian religion, founded by the 
Hev. Eleazer Wheelock, D. D,, about the year 1751, at Leb- 
anon, in Connecticut. Its success led Dr. "Wheelock to solicit 
private subscriptions in England, for the purpose of enlarging 
it, and of extending its benefits to English colonists. Eunds 
having been obtained for this purpose from various contributors, 
among whom the Earl of Dartmouth, Secretary for the Colonies, 
was a large donor, Dr. Wlieelock constituted that nobleman and 
other persons trustees, with authority to fix the site of the col- 
lege. The place selected was on the Connecticut Eiver, at 
what is now the town of Hanover, in Uew Hampshire, where 
large donations of land were made by the neighboring pro- 
prietors. A charter for the college was obtained from the 
crown, in 1769, creating it a perpetual corporation. The 
charter recognized Dr. Wlieelock as founder, appointed him 
to be the president, and empowered him to name his suc- 
cessor, subject to the approval of the trustees ; to whom was 
also imparted the power of filling vacancies in their own 
body, and of making laws and ordinances for the government 
of the college, not repugnant to the laws of Great Britain or 
of the province, and not excluding any person on account of 
his religious beliefi 

Under this charter, Dartmouth College had always existed, 
unquestioned and undisturbed in its rights as a corporation, 



side of tlie iDoarcl of trustees of ttat period, or from some colli- 
sions arising ■within tlie tody itself, it appears tliat, befoie !Mi. 
Webster left the State of ISTew Hampshire, legislative interfer- 
ence with the chartered rights of this college was threatened j 
and its president, Dr. Brown, was anxious to secure his inhii- 
enec and services. Mr. Webster, howevei', declined to take 
any part in these disputes as they then stood. But, in the 
following year ( 1816 ), the difficulties, which had become mixed 
with political interests, culminated in a direct interference by 
the Legislature. In that year an act was passed, changing the 
corporate name from “ The Trustees of Dartmouth College” 
to “ The Trustees of Dartmouth University ; ” enlarging the 
number of trustees, vesting the appointment of some of them 
in the political bodies of the State, and otherwise modifying 
the ancient rights of the corporation as they existed under 
its charter derived from the crown of England. 

A majority of the existing trustees refused to accept or to 
be boimd by this act, and brought an action of trover in the 
Supreme Court of the State, in the name of the old coiporation, 
against a gentleman, Mr. W. H. Woodward, who was in posses- 
sion of the college seal and other effects, and who claimed to 
hold them as one of the officers of the newly-created “ uni- 
versity.” The argument in this case was made in the State 
court, for the college, by Mr. Mason and Mr. Jeremiah Smith, 
assisted by Mr. Webster. The decision was against the claim 
of the college. It was then determined to remove the cause, by 
writ of eiTor, to the Supreme Court of the United States, under 
the provisions of the Eederal Constitution and laws creat- 
ing in -that tribunal an appellate jurisdiction in cases wliich, 
although originating in a State court, involve the construction 
and operation of the Federal Constitution. This was supposed 
to be such a case, because it was claimed by the college that the 
act of the Legislature, modifying its charter, impaired the obli- 
gation of a contract; an exercise of power which the Constitu- 
tion of the United States prohibits to the Legislature of a State. 

As soon as it was kno'wn in Hew Hampshire that this very 
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mitted to tlie liaiids of Mr. ‘WelDster. He consented to take 
cliarge of it in tlie autumn of 1817 ; but tbe cause was not 
argued at liV'asliington until Februaiy, 1818. In tbe interval, 
Mr. "Webster gave directions relating to tbe form and contents 
of tbe special verdict, wbicb urns to be carried up by tbe writ 
of error, and bad several conferences witb tbe gentlemen wbo 
bad argued for tbe college witb very great learning and ability 
in tbe State coiut. He was left entirely at liberty to appoint 
bis associate counsel, and be selected Joseph Hopkinson, of 
Pbiladelpbia. 

To those wbo might then have been, or to those who may 
now be uninitiated in tbe relations of our complex system of 
Government, this dispute whether tbe trustees of tbe college 
should be one or another set of persons at tbe command of tbe 
State ; whether it should be called by its ancient name, or by a 
new name affixed to it by the legislative power, might seem a 
rather trivial subject of litigation, not likely to involve prin- 
ciples extending into the indefinite future, and reaching to the 
very foundations of the rights of property. Such, however, was 
tbe character of this celebrated cause ; and, in order to exhibit 
what our constitutional jurisprudence owes to the advocate who 
carried this case triumphantly through its final arbitrament, it 
is necessary to refer to tbe provision of the Constitution which 
it became his duty to expound, and to the development and ap- 
plication which it bad previously received. 

Tbe framers of the Constitution of the United States, moved 
ebiefiy by the mischiefs created by tbe preceding legislation of 
tbe States, which bad made serious encroachments on the rights 
of property, inserted a clause in that instrument which declared 
that “ no State shall pass any ex jpost-facto law, or law impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts.” Tbe first branch of this clause 
had always been understood to relate to criminal legislation, 
tbe second to legislation affecting civil rights. Hut, before the 
case of DaHmouth College vs. Woodward occurred, there had 
been no judicial decisions respecting the meaning and scope of 
tbe restraint in regard to contracts, excepting that it bad more 


These decisions, however, could go hut little way toward the 
solution of the questions involved in the case of the college. 
They did, indeed, establish the principle that contracts of the 
State itself are beyond the reach of subsequent legislation, 
equally with contracts between individuals ; and that tliere are 
grants of a State which are contracts. But this college stood 
U|)on a charter granted by the crown of England before the 
American Eevolution. Was the State of ISTew ITampsliire — a 
sovereign in all respects after the Eevolution, and remaining 
one after the Federal Constitution, excepting in those respects 
in which it had subjected its sovereignty to the restraints of 
that instrument — bound by the contracts of the English crown ? 
Is the grant of a charter of incorporation a contract between 
the sovereign power and those on whom the charter is be- 
stowed ? If an act of incorporation is a contract, is it so in any 
case but that of a private corporation? Was this college, which 
was an institution of learning, established for the promotion of 
education, a private corporation, or was it one of those instru- 
ments of government which are at all times under the control 
and subject to the direction of the legislative power ? All these 
questions were involved in the inquiry whether the legislative 
power of the State had been so restrained by the Constitution 
of the United States that it could not alter the charter of this 
institution, against the will of the trustees, without impairing 
the obligation of a contract. If this inquiry were to receive 
an affirmative answer, the constitutional jurisprudence of the 
United States would embrace a principle of the utmost impor- 
tance to every similar institution of learning, and to every incor- 
poration then existing, or thereafter to exist, not belonging to 
the machinery of government as a pohtical instrument. 

The State court of Kew Hampshhe, in deciding this case, 
had assumed that the college was a public corporation, and on 
that basis had rested their judgment ; wliich was, that between 
the State and its public corporations there is no contract which 
the State cannot regulate, alter, or annul at pleasure. Mr. 
Webster had to overthrow this fundamental position. If he 
could show that this Ar^ll OfVa 'XITOCS Q T-vW-rm + z-i /-v-iw ^ 



It is j)i’obal)le that there was no lawyer in the United States 
at that moment hotter qualified to discuss this question than 
IVIr. "Wohster, He had been from a very early period in his life 
a great student of English history, and he was thoroughly 
familiar with the principles of the common law. The question 
to which class of corporations — ^public or xnuvate — did this col- 
lege belong — the critical question in the cause — was one to be 
decided on the principles of the common law, as the governing 
body of jurisprudence by which the Constitution of the United 
States is to be interpreted, in its application to public or private 
rights. It affected, too, every institution of learning in the 
country that had been similarly endowed and founded ; while 
the particular institution, the fate of which was at stake in the 
cause, was one which the strongest sympathies of his youth and 
the fullest convictions of his manhood stimulated him to pre- 
serve from the control of party politics and the mischiefs of 
political legislation. Inspired by these motives, he opened the 
cause, in the argument of which all that is preserved is con- 
tained in tlie fifth volume of his works ; a report which gives 
us only the legal reasoning- of a speech that was undoubtedly as 
remarkable for its beauty, pathos, and eloquence, as it was for 
its logical power and its wealth of historical and juridical illus- 
tration. 

Its important positions, stated in their logical order, were 
these : 1. That Ur. "Wlieelock was the founder of this college, 
and as such entitled by law to be visitor, and that he had 
assigned all the visitatorial powers to the trustees. 2. That 
the charter created a private and not a public corporation, to 
administer a charity, in the administration of which the trustees 
had a property, which the law recognizes as such. 3. That the 
grant of such a charter is a contract between the sovereign 
power and its successors and those to whom it is granted and 
their successors. 4. That the legislation which took away from 
the trustees the right to exercise the powers of superintendence, 
visitation, and government, and transferred them to another set 
of trustees, impaired the obligation of that contract. The argu- 
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and of Mr. Holmes, for the defendants in error, related chiefly 
to the points that the charter was not a contract, but a mere 
appointment to office, the trustees being agents of government, 
and the property, in fact, given to the public ; that if the 
charter was a contract, it was not impaired by the legislation, 
which merely gave the trustees new assistants ; and that Dr. 
"Wheelock was not the founder, as he never gave any thing. 
Mr. Hopkinson rep)lied, on all these topics, in a speech of much 
ability. On the conclusion of the argument, the Chief Justice 
intimated that a decision was not to he expected until the next 
term. It was made in February, 1819, fully confirming the 
grounds on which Mr. Webster had placed the cause. From 
this decision, the principle in our constitutional jurisprudence, 
wliich regards a charter of a private corporation as a contract, 
and places it under the protection of the Constitution of the 
United States, takes its date. To Mr. Webster belongs the 
honor of haviug produced its judicial estabhshment. 

We look back upon a forensic performance like this, which 
was followed by a judgment affirming its positions, and fixing 
them among the foundations of our law, so that its principles 
have become familiar to us, as if the conception and develop- 
ment of the subject involved less reach of originality and less 
depth of research and force of reasoning than they really did. 
But we should judge of the advocate on these critical occasions, 
in some measure, through the impressions and opinions of those 
who heard liim, and who stood at the same point in our Juridi- 
cal history at which he was himself placed. What tliey re- 
garded as a very high intellectual achievement, advancing the 
law by a great stride toward the perfection of which a liuman 
and an artificial system of social rights is capable, we may well 
accept as such upon their testimony. F or, while we oDserve 
the excitation of feeling produced by the immediate influence 
of the speech on those who heard it, we must concede to con- 
temporaries a superior appreciation of the difficulties that were 
to be encountered. Tradition, if it has not always placed this 
peifoiniance at the very head of all Mr. W^ebster’s forensic 
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striking tlian wkat was said by Mr. "Webster’s associate in tbe 
cause. Writing to tbe president of tbe college, after tbe judg- 
ment of tbe court bad fully sanctioned tbe arguments of its 
advocates, and placed it in safety for all future time, Mr. Hop- 
kinson modestly disclaimed for bimself any other merit, in bis 
reply to tbeir opponents, than that of baving followed and 
enforced tbe positions taken by Mr. Webster in bis opening of 
tbe cause. He then added, “ I would bave an inscription over 
tbe door of your building : ‘Founded by Eleazer Wheelock, 

REBOUNDED BY DaNIEL WeBSTER.’ ” 

Tbe most vivid description that is extant of Mr. Webster’s 
manner on tbis occasion, was given by a gentleman, wbo was 
present, to Mr. Cboate, in 1853.* I quote it entire: 

“Before goiug to Waslungton, wMcli I did cHefly for the sake of hear- 
ing Mr. Webster, I was told that, in arguing the case at Exeter, New 
Hampshire, he had left the whole com*t-room in tears at the conclusion of 
his speech. This, I coufess, struck me unpleasantly — any attempt at pathos 
on a purely legal question like this seemed hardly in good taste. On my 
way to Washington, I made the acquaintance of Mr. Webster. We were 
together for several days in Philadelphia, at the house of a common friend ; 
and, as the college question was one of deep interest to literary men, we 
conversed often and largely on the subject. As he dwelt upon the leading 
points of the case, in terms so calm, simple, and precise, I said to myself 
more than once, in reference to the story I had heard, ‘ Whatever may 
have seemed appropriate in defending the college at home, and on her own 
ground, there will bo no appeal to the feelings of Judge Marshall and his 
associates at Washington.’ The Supreme Court of the United States held 
its session, that winter, in a mean apartment of moderate size — the capitol 
not having been rebuilt after its destruction in 1814. The audience, when 
the case came on, was, therefore, small, consisting chiefly of legal men, the 
Uito of the profession throughout the country. Mr. Webster entered upon 
his argument in the calm tone of easy and dignified conversation. His 
matter was so completely at his command that he scarcely looked at his 
brief, but went on for more than four hours with a statement so luminous, 
and a chain of reasoning so easy to be understood, and yet approaching so 
nearly to absolute demonstration, that he seemed to carry with liim every 

^ Dr. Chauncey A. Goodrich, a pro- Choato at Dartmouth College, July 27, 
fessor in Yale College. See the eulogy 1858, at the request of the authorities 
on Mr. Webster, pronounced by Mr. and tbe students. 


fell Tback into the tone of earnest conTersation which ran tlironghout the 
great body of the speech. A single cii’cumstance will show you the clear- 
ness and absorbing power of his argument. 

“I observed that Judge Story, at the opening of the case, liacl prepared 
himself, pen in hand, as if to take copious minutes. Hour after hour I saw 
Viim fixed in the same attitude, but, so far as I could perceive, with not a 
note on his paper. The argument closed, and I could not discover that he 
had taken a single note. Others around me remarked the same thing, and 
it was among the on dits of Washington that a friend spolco to him of the 
fact with surprise, when the judge remarked, ‘ Every thing’ was so clear, 
and so easy to remember, that not a note seemed necessary, and, in fact, I 
thought little or nothing about my notes.’ The argument ended, Mr. 
Webster stood for some moments silent before the court, wliilc every eye 
was fixed intently upon him. At length, addressuig the Chief Justice, ho 
proceeded thus : 

“‘This, sir, is my case. It is the case, not merely of that humble 
institution, it is the case of every college in our land. It is more. It is the 
case of every eleemosynary institution throughout our country — of all 
those great charities founded by the piety of our ancestors, to alleviate 
human misery, and scatter blessings along the pathway of life. It is 
more! It is, in some sense, the case of every man among ns who has 
property of which he may be stripped, for the question is simj)ly this : 
Shall our State Legislatures be allowed to take that whicli is not their 
own, to turn it from its original use, and apply it to such ends or pui'poses 
as they in their discretion shall see fit ? 

“ ‘ Sir, you may destroy this little institution ; it is weak ; it is in your 
hands ! I know it is one of the lesser lights in the literary horizon of our 
country. You may put it out. But, if you do so, you must carry through 
your work! You must extinguish, one after another, aU tliose greater 
lights of science which, for more than a century, have thrown, their radi- 
ance over our land ! 

“ ‘ It is, sir, as I have said, a small college. And yet there are those 
who love it — '' 

“ Here, the feehngs which he had thus far succeeded in keeping down, 
broke forth. His lips quivered ; his firm cheeks trembled with emotion ; 
his eyes were filled with tears, his voice choked, and he seemed struggling 
to the utmost simply to gain that mastery over himself whicli might save 
him from an unmanly burst of feeling. I will not attempt to give yon the 
few broken words of tenderness in which he went on to speak of his attach- 
ment to the college. The whole seemed to he mingled through ont with the 
recollections of father, mother, brother, and all the privations and trials 


“ TIic court-room during these two or three minutes presented an ex- 
traordinary spectacle. Chief- Justice Marshall, with Ms tall and gaunt 
figure hent over, as if to catch the slightest Avhisper, the deep furrows of 
his cheek expanded with emotion, and his eyes suffused with tears ; Mr. 
Justice Washington at his side, with his small and emaciated frame and 
countenance more like marble than I ever saw on any other human being 
— ^leaning forward with an eager, troubled look ; and the remainder of the 
court, at the two extremities, pressing, as it were, toward a single point, 
while the audience below were wrapping themselves round in closer folds 
beneath the bench, to catch each look and every movement of the speak- 
er’s face. If a painter could give us the scene on canvas — ^those forms and 
countenances, and Daniel Webster as he there stood in the midst — ^it would 
be one of the most touching pictures in the history of eloquence. One thing 
it taught me, that the patlietia depends not merely on the words uttered, 
but still more on the estimate we put upon him who utters them. There 
was not one among the strong-minded men of that assembly, who could 
think it unmanly to weep, when he saw standing before him the man who 
had made such an argument, melted into the tenderness of a child. 

“ Mr. Webster had now recovered his composure, and, fixing his keen 
eye on the Chief Justice, said, in that deep tone with which he sometimes 
thrilled the heart of an audience : 

“ ‘ Sir, I know not how others may feel’ (glancing at the opponents of 
the college before him), ‘ but, for myself, when I see my Alma Slater sur- 
rounded, like Cmsar in the senate-house, by those who are reiterating 
stab after stab, I would not, for this right hand, have her to turn to me, 
and say, JSt tu quoque mijili! Avd thou too, my son! ’ 

“ He sat down. There was a deathlike stillness throughout the room 
for some moments ; every one seemed to be slowly recovering himself, and 
coming gradually back to his ordinary range of thought and feeling.” 

About a year previous to this argument of a legal and con- 
stitutional question of the highest reach, before a court of law, 
Mr. Webster was emiDloyed in a totally different sphere of the 
functions of an advocate, in the defence of two persons before a 
jury, indicted under circumstances of a remarkable character, 
whoso guilt was almost unanimously assumed by the public, 
who wore unquestionably innocent, and whose safety depended 
upon a skilful cross-examination of the proseentor, and a discus- 
sion of probabilities upon evidence. I allude to the dramatic 
story of tlie robbery of Major Goodridge. 

Goodridge was a person of previous good character and re- 



spectable standing, who professed to have been robbed of a 
large sum of money, at about nine o’clock in the night of De- 
cember 19 , 1816 , on the road between Exeter and l^^'ewbiiiy- 
port, soon after passing the Essex Merrimac Bridge, on his 
way from ISTew Hampshire into Massachusetts. Among the 
proofs of the robbery was a pistol-shot through his left hand, 
received, as he said, before the robbers pulled him from 
his horse ,• he and one of his assailants discharging their 
pistols at each other on the same instant. He was then, 
according to his account, dragged from his horse, and across 
a fence into a field, robbed, and beaten until he was sense- 
less. On his recovery he went back to the toll-house on 
the bridge, where he appeared to be for a time in a state of 
delirium. But he had sufficient self-possession to return to the 
place of the robbery with some persons who accompanied him 
with a lantern, where his watch, papers, and other articles 
were found scattered on the ground. On the following day, he 
went to Hewburyport, and remained there ill, at intervals in a 
state of real or simulated frenzy, for several weeks. Having 
regained his health, he set about the discovery of the robbers ; 
and so general was the sympathy for him in a very orderly 
co mmuni ty, that his plans wei’e aided by the innocent zeal of 
nearly the whole country-side. His first charge was against 
the Eennistons, two poor men who dwelt in the town of Hew 
Market, Hew Hampshire, on the other side of the river. In 
their cellar he found a piece of gold, which he identified by a 
mark which he said he had placed on all his money, and a ten- 
doUar note which he also identified as his own. The Kennis- 
tons were arrested, examined, and held for trial. He next 
charged the toll-gatherer, one Pearson, as an accomplice ; and 
on his premises, with the aid of a witch-hazel conjuror, he also 
found some of his gold and papers in which it had been ■wrapped. 
Pearson was arrested, examined before two magistrates, and 
discharged. He ■then complained against one Taber, a person 
who lived in Boston. Finally, he followed a man named Jack- 
man to the city of Hew York, in whose house he swore that he 
also discovered so-me nf bis Tn TtTT*mrvT^iri-wiri v* ^ 
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liis proofs, tliat the popular belief was entirely with. him. The 
witch-hazel part of his evidence probably did not disincline 
the populace to believe him. But it is even said that there 
were few members of the county bar who did not regard the 
case of the Kennistons as desperate. There were some, how- 
ever, who believed Goodridge’s story to be false; and these 
persons sent for Mr. ’Webster to undertake the defence of the 
accused. The indictment against Taber was nol. gross'd. 
That against the Kennistons came on for trial at Ipswich, in 
April, 181Y. They had nothing on which to rely but their 
Xorevious good character, the negative fact that since the sup- 
posed robbery they had not passed any money or been seen to 
have any, and the improbabihties which their advocate could 
develop in tlie story of Goodridge. The theory of the defence 
was, that Goodridge was his own robber, and had fired the 
pistol-shot through his own hand. 

In the power of cross-examining witnesses Mr. 'Webster had 
no superior in his day ; and his reputation in this respect doubt- 
less aided the impression which he pti^oduced upon this jury. 
There were traditions which had come over the b6rder horn 
Mew Hampshire, of his terrible skill in baffling the deepest 
plans of perjury and fraud, which excited the jury to the 
closest attention to his method of dealing with Goodridge. 
They saw his well-concocted story laid bare, in all its improb- 
able features, while every aid was given to him by Mr. Web- 
ster to develop suggestions which could be set off against the 
theory that the latter meant to maintain. But when all the 
evidence for and against Goodridge’s narrative had been drawn 
out, and it came to the summing up, there remained two obvi- 
ous difficulties in the way of that hypothesis. One of them 
was, that no motive had been shown for so strange an act as a 
man’s falsely pretending to have been robbed, and charging the 
robbery upon innocent peo]Dle ; the other, that the theory of 
Goodridge being himself the robber, apparently made it neces- 
sary to believe that he had proceeded, in his fraudulent manu- 
facture of proofs, to the extremity of shooting a pistol-bullet 



actj the commission of wliich. depends on circiimstantial prooi_ 
as one of tlie important things to be -weighed in favor of inno- 
cence ; and as to the shooting, it was certainly in a high de- 
gree improbable that a man would maim himself, in order to 
maintain a false statement that he had been robbed and maimed 
by some one else. But in grappling with these difficulties, Mr. 
Webster told the jury that the range of human motives is al- 
most infinite ; that a desire to avoid payment of his debts, 
if he owed debts, or a whimsical ambition for distinction, 
might have been at the bottom of Goodridge’s conduct ; and 
that having once announced himself to the community as a 
man who had been robbed of a large sum and beaten nearly 
to death, he had to go on and charge somebody with the act. 
This was correct reasoning, but still no motive had been shoAvn 
for the original pretence; and, if there had not been some 
decisive circumstances developed on the evidence, it is not 
easy to say how this case ought to have been decided. These 
circumstances made it unnecessary to believe that, although 
Goodridge himself discharged the pistol which wounded him, 
he intended that result. His stoiy was, that the pistol of the 
robber went ofif at the moment when he had gi’asped it with 
his left hand. Yet, according to the testimony of the physi- 
cians who attended him, there were no marks of powder on his 
hand ; and the appearance of the wound led to the conclusion 
that the muzzle of the piece must have been three or four feet 
from his hand, while there were marks of powder on the sleeve 
of his coat, and the hah passed through the coat as well as the 
hand. This state of the evidence justified Mr. "W ebster’s remaric 
that “ ah exhibitions are subject to accidents. Whether serious or 
farcical, they do not always proceed exactly as they are designed 
to do.” Goodridge, he argued, intended to shoot the hall 
through his coat-sleeve, and it accidentally perforated his hand 
also. This discredited his story more than any thing else, and 
convinced the jury that, if he found any of his money on the 
premises of the Kennistons, he placed it there himself. The 
Kennistons were acquitted. Goodridge returned to the charge ; 



liiiTLj and lie was acquitted. Tliese criminal proceedings were 
followed by an action for a malicious prosecution, instituted by 
Pearson against Goodridge. Mr. "Webster was of counsel for 
tlie plaintiff in tliis case. The evidence was now still more 
clear against Goodridge ; a verdict for a large amount was 
recovered against Mm, and tbe public at last saw tlie fact 
judicially established that he had robbed himself. He left 
Hew England a disgraced man. Ho clew to Ms motive was 
ever discovered. 

Twenty years afterward, Mr. Webster was travelling in the 
western part of the State of Hew York; he stopped at a tavern, 
and went in to ask for a glass of water. The man behind the 
bar exhibited great agitation as the traveller approached him, 
and when he placed the glass of water before Mr. Webster his 
hand trembled violently, but he did not speak. Mr. Webster 
drank the water, turned without saying another word, and 
reentered his carriage. The man was Goodridge. 



CHAPTEK IX. 


1820-1822. 

ME. Calhoun’s ylstt to boston — ^peofessiok-A-L position — con- 

YENTION TO EEVISE THE CONSTITUTION OF MASSACIIUSETTS 

THE PLYMOUTH OEATION — CASE OF LA JEUNE EUGENIE 

DEFENCE OF JUDGE JAIMES PEESCOTT — SELECTED TO CONGEESS 
FEOM BOSTON. 

I lf the summer of 1820, while Mr. Webster was diligently 
occupied iu the practice of his profession, Mr. Calhoun, 
who was then Secretary of War, made an ojBdcial tour to the 
1^'orth, for the purpose of examining the forts and arsenals of 
the Federal Government. His reception by Mr. Webster in 
Boston is thus described by Mr. Ticknor : 

“ Wlien Mr. Calhoun came to Boston in the summer of 18S0, as Secre- 
tary of War, to examine the arsenijls and forts, Mx. Webster, who then 
lived in Somerset Street, was particularly hospitable and attentive to him. 
They had always been on good and Mndly terms, even during the war, 
when th^ were leading in opposite parties. Whatever collisions they 
might hare had on the floor of the House, were all forgotten at the time 
of Mr. Calhoun’s visit to Boston. Mr. Webster was tHen earnestly devoted 
to the practice of his profession, bnt he was unquestionably not without 
political aspirations. He was much with Mr. Oalhoim ; went with him to 
the arsenal at Watertown, and passed the rest of the - only day he could be 
with him in driving about the neighborhood. A large party of the pi*in- 
cipal persons in this portion of the country, I recollect, waited long for 
them at Mr. W ehster’s to dinner. Mr. Calhoun talked much and most 
agreeably at table, audit Was evident to all of us tliat Mr. Webster desired 
to draw him out and show him under the most favorable aspects to his 
fiiends. After dinner, a considerable number of young men, particularly 



him all clay, tete-cl-tete in a phaeton, and they nnderstand one another.’ 
But the positions of such men are stronger than themselves, and they 
understand one another rvitliout words.” 

Ill tlie midst of tlie professional practice whicli lias been 
partly described in tlie last chapter, Hr. Webster was called 
npon to act a very important part in an entirely new sphere of 
public duty. He had been hitherto known as a leading mem- 
ber of Congress, and as a very eminent lawyer. In these 
capacities he had, at the age of thirty-eight, achieved a reputa- 
tion which can scarcely he regarded as second to that of any 
man in America, when we take into account hotli his position 
at the bar and his position as a statesman. Of all those who 
were practising in the Supreme Court of the United States in 
1820, Hr. Pinkney is the person witli whom we naturally com- 
pare Hr. Webster. He was much older than Hr. Webster, 
and as an advocate and a lawyer he was undoubtedly a very 
great man — inferior to no one who has ever yet addressed that 
tribunal. That Hr. Webster, before he was forty, became the 
equal and competitor of Hr. Pinkney, is certainly a fact ad- 
mitted by their contemporaries, and it marks the position to 
which Hr. Webster attained by very rapid strides, as if it be- 
longed to him of right. Put Hr. Pinkney added another to the 
list of distinguished lawyers who have not been equally distin- 
guished in parliamentary life. His place, as he himself well 
knew, and as he once said in Congress, was in courts of justice,* 
and there, in spite of the affectations which covered him with a 
mantle of small weaknesses, he was regarded, by all who were 
accustomed to hear him, as a person of prodigious strength. 
Ho amount of fopjjery could obscure the splendor of his iiitel- 
leet or intercept the blaze of light which he 250ured upon his 
subject, when he forgot, in the earnestness of his reasoning and 
the vehemence of his elocution, his strange desire to he con- 
sidered rather an idle and elegant man of fashion than the 
indefatigable student and laborious lawyer he really was.* 

* Ml’. Justice Story was in the habit one occasion, when Mr. Webster and Mr. 
of relating the following anecdote : On Pinkney were opposed to each other in. 


JSTeitlier M’. Claj nor M*. Oalhoim, wlio were nearer Mr. 
Webster’s age, was greatly distinguislied as a lawyer. Mr. 
Calhoun, in fact, never practised the law ; and, down to tho 
year 1820, Mr. Clay, who had become very eminent in political 
life, was known chiefly as a statesman, and had gathered no 
special laurels at the bar of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Of Mr. Webster, therefore, it maybe said, at the period 
to which I now refer, that, when we regard the double reputU' 
tion which he had acquired on the floor of Congress and in tho 
courts of law, and consider his age, lie was the most conspicuous 
person in the country. All this reputation was now to encounter 
new hazards, in new and untried fields of intellectual exertion. 

The State of Massachusetts had existed under a free consti- 
tution of its own creation, since the year 1780. This constitu- 
tion, the work of John Adams, Samuel Adams, and other 
patriots of the Eevolution, had been made in the midst of the 
Eevolutionary War, and, of course, before the Constitution of 
the United States. It was in many respects a model of a free 
representative government, carefully reconciling popular rights 
with imbhc order ; but the circumstances of the Commonwealth 
for which it was designed had in forty years undergone some 
changes. Maine, which had hitherto belonged to Massachu- 
setts as a part of her jurisdiction, had asked and obtained tho 
consent of the latter to a separation. The necessity which this 
induced for modifying the representative system, and other 
exigencies growing out of the progress of society and the rela- 
tions of the State to the Federal Government, caused tho 
assembling of a convention of the people of Massachusetts to 
revise its constitution. This body met in Boston in Hovember, 
1820, Mid terminated its sessions in Januaiy, 1821. . Mr. Web- 
ster was one of the delegates to it. 


the^ same cause, the latter had an as- 
sociate who was not remarkable for the 
briUmneyor importance of his discourse. 
This g^tleman had been speaking for 
?ome time, opening his cause in a very 
prosing manner, and more than one of 
the judges had even relapsed into some- 
thing veiy like af npd, when Mr. Pinkney 


becatne more and more drowsy; tho 
counsel on the opposite side, the judges, 
and the spectators paying a very languid 
attention, if any at all. Presently, ceas- 
ing to speak from his own notes, Mx*. 

stated a new point, and followed it 

by some observations that caused every- 
bodv to take Tin their nena ond 


immity, in Tvliom resides the power, according to the theory of 
onr institutions, of amending, altering, or abolishing the exist- 
ing form of the State government and of substituting a new 
one, subject only to the condition expressly imposed by the 
Federal Constitution, that the form shall be republican, and to 
the further implied condition that it shall consist with the rights 
and authority of the United States. Exercising this ample 
and original power of moulding the political institutions of 
society for the purpose, at least, of determining what shall be 
submitted to the people for their final ratification, such a body 
eminently demands tho highest range of talent and character 
that the society can furnish. The people of Massachusetts 
were not unmindful of what they owed to their own interests, 
or to the science and the cause of good government, in constitut- 
ing this convention. They wisely excluded no one on account 
of his present public station. Several of the prominent judges, 
including Parker, the Chief Justice of the Commonwealth, and 
both of the Federal judges. Story and Davis, were members. 
All the learned professions, the merchants, the agricultural 
classes, the town and the rural populations, were duly repre- 
sented by a body of delegates whose aggregate weight of char- 
acter and ability has not been exceeded by that of any assembly 
that was ever convened in hTew England. The venerable John 
Adams, then in his eighty-fifth year, added grace and dignity 
to the convention as one of its members, and the comjpliment was 
paid to him of electing him its president ; but he declined the 
duty of the chair, and the Chief Justice was then substituted as 
the presiding officer. Tho convention was necessarily a large 
body, because the municipalities of the State, consisting of 
about three hundred towns, had always claimed and exercised 
the right of separate representation in all political action, and 
because their corporate existence, in fact, lay at the foundation 
of the State itself. The number of delegates for each town was 
fixed at the number by which it was entitled to be represented 
in the lower House of the Legislature. This gave a convention 
of nearly five hundred members. So numerous a body of 
eonrse embraced elements of decidedlv radical as well as of 



or additions ; the former naturally favored innovations ; so that 
the chief occasions likely to call forth tlie abilities of the mem- 
bers -wonld be those which involved tlie attack or the defence 


of institutions and principles that lie at the basis of republican 
government. 

But, although these two tendencies of individual minds, the 
radical and the conservative, were present in this convention — 


as they must be in every thing that relates to the affairs of 
society — there were peculiar cmcumstances attending it, which 
made it a very different sphere for such a man as Mr. ‘Webster, 
from a parhamentary and legislative body. A public man who 
leads in the Enghsh House of Commons, or in one of our Houses 
of legislation, national or State, is generally obliged to do so as 
the head of a party. To a certain extent his opinions and 
action are restricted by the principles porofessed by his party, 
and the objects at which it aims, whether it conducts or 023poses 
the administration of the time. He may, it is true, have occa- 
sion to deal with q^uestions that go deepoer than party opinion, 
and to appeal to that which is common to all parties j he often 
has to win votes from his opponents as 'well as from those with 
whom he is politically associated. Still, the existence of parties 
is not seldom unfavorable to the exhibition and influence of the 
higher statesmanship, which finds its hest field when native 


genius for political discussion and practical talent for the 
apphcation of principles to the condition of the whole society 
can do Iheir appropriate work without the bias and the tram- 
mels arising from that minor organization in the republic that 
is constituted by a party. In the Massachusetts Convention of 
1820 tiiere were fortunately no parties. There .was a small 
minority of highly cultivated and experienced men, who gen- 
erally acted together, from the natural concurrence of the sen- 
timents of men of that class ; and they commonly governed the 
decision of the whole body. But the convention was cho,sen 
and held at a time wh^ there were no pohtical parties in this 
o<^try acting as strictly defined organizations. It was in 

Shod feeling ; » a current designation 
of the state of pohtical affairs that existed during the adminiq- 


BKLeci, ana oeiore tiieir successors, me XNa'Dionai xvepauucaii or 
Whig, and the modern Democratic parties, had been formed. 

This absence of j)firty divisions in the convention was highly 
favorable to the best interests of the State, and it was especially 
so to the influence of Mr. Webster and of those who acted with 
him, upon the institutions of the Commonwealth. It rendered 
the convention, although an extremely popular body, remark- 
able for its deliberative character. It was an assembly that 
listened to and was controlled by argument ; that sacrificed 
j)rejudice to reason ; and, when it saw the right, decided for it, 
without the influences arising from the intermixture of party 
objects. To these fortunate circumstances, and to the power 
which they gave to such a statesman as Mr. Webster, it is in a 
large degree to be ascribed that the political institutions of 
Massachusetts remain to this day, in many respects, decidedly 
more conservative than those of many of her sister States, not- 
withstanding the spirit of her people in political action is often 
quite the reverse of what might be argued from the spirit and 
letter of their constitution. Mr. Webster’s activity and success 
in this convention were thus described by Judge Story, in a 
letter to a common friend, soon after its session was terminated : 

“ Our friend Webster has gained a noble reputation. ... It was a 
glonons field for liim, and he has had an ample harvest. The whole force 
of his great mind was brought out, and in several speeches he commanded 
universal admhation. He always led the van, and was most skilful and 
instantaneous in attack and retreat. He fought, as I have told him, in the 
‘ imminent deadly breach; ’ and all I could do was to sldrmish in aid of 
him uj)on some of the enemy’s outposts. On the whole, I never was more 
proud of any display than his in my life.” ’ 

Mere ambition, although Mr. Webster certainly was not 
then or at any other time without ambition, is not to he re- 
garded as the sole spring that moved this great intellectual 
energy. He was in the vigor of manhood ; full of talent of the 
most various kinds ; full of knowledge, as knowledge is derived 
from books or from the business of life ; with forces within him 
that were irrepressible, and that carried him forward in every 

' Letter to Mr. Mason, January 21, 1821. — (Zz/e of Judge Story, i., p. 396.) 



conflictj by tbeir sjJontanGons actioiij to tbo accomplisbiHGiit of 
all the good toward wbicli sucb extraordinary gifts are naturally 
impelled. At this time of bis life there was scarcely ever seen 
in him any of that solemn repose, amounting to an aj^parent 
lethargy, from which in his later years ho seemed capable of 
being aroused only by a strong external pressure. I have hoard 
him described, by those who knew him at this period, as being 
in manner extremely alert and vivacious, although always 
dignified and refined. My own recollection of him goes back 
sufiiciently far to enable me to remember the manifestations of 
power which his countenance, his bearing, and his conversation 
perpetually gave forth, when he was not absorbed in the ab- 
stractions of thought or study; and I can well understand the 
impressions of those whose recollections were earlier, and which 
led them to describe him afterward as the most “living ” man 
they had ever known. Yet Mr. "Webster was never carried, 
either by the impulse of great animal spirits or by the force of 
genius, into the regions of impracticable speculation, or of over 
refinement in politics, or of mere theories in human affairs. He 
could be as acute a dialectician as any man whom he ever 
encountered ; but his dialectics were never divorced from those 
actual conditions of society which limit the oflice of metaphysics 
in the science of government. 

Among the instances of his application of theoretical reason- 
ing to the cu’cumstances of the community on whose constitu- 
tion he was acting, a brief reference only can be made here to 
some of the more important topics on which he exercised a 
decisive influence over the dehberations and decisions of the 
convention. One of these related to the question whether the 
oath of office ought to be made to embrace any other religious 
test than is implied in the sanction of the oath itself. 

The constitution of Massachusetts had hitherto required a 
declaration of behef in the Christian religion as a part of the 
oath of office. It is not strange that this should have been 
established by a people whose earliest polity, ffiom the first 
planting of their colonies of Plymouth and Massachusetts Pay, 

fl.nTwnn/’TiArt •vrAr-c' \ a/ u ...... 


Lu secure xu eueii luuiviauax oi me sociexy in rexurii lor nis eivii 
obedience and service, and bis contribution to tbe public bur- 
dens. Tins xiriiiciple was embodied in tbe Bill of Eights 
wbicb made a part of tbe Constitution, by asserting tbe right 
of all individuals to be protected in tbe enjoyment of life, 
liberty, and property, according to standing laws. In progress 
of time there came to be a vague feeling that tbe acbnowledged 
rights of persons ought to be deemed to embrace tbe bolding of 
ofS.ce ; wbicb, in tbe actual state of society, they could not em- 
brace, if tbe ^palification ' of belief in tbe Christian religion 
were required, since it was Imown that this belief was not 
universal. Against this feeling there was arrayed another, 
wbicb bad its origin partly m tbe old connection between 
cburcb-inembership and civil station, and partly in tbe opinion 
of certain classes that tbe constitution of a people who pro- 
fessed Christianity ought to require of their public ofScers a 
declaration of that faith. This feeling was opposed to any 
relaxation for tlie sake of making it possible for a few dis- 
believers to bold public office. 

But, between these two opinions, there was on each side a 
question that needed a clear examination before it could be 
determined wbicb of them or whether either of them was cor- 
rect. On tbe one hand, is it true that tbe bolding of office is or 
should be made one of tbe acknowledged rights of individuals 
on tbe same ground with tbe rights of life, liberty, and prop- 
erty ? On tbe other band, is it necessary to tbe safety of Chris- 
tianity, or of civil government, to exclude from office those who 
are not qualified to profess a beHef in that religion? ]!dr. Web- 
ster saw with bis usual accuracy that tbe true answer to tbe 
fi.rst of these questions reduced the whole matter to an issue of 
expediency. In making that answer, be vindicated tbe right 
of tbe State to prescribe any qualifications for office that it 
might see fit to make, by showing that office cannot be claimed 
by individuals as a personal right, consistently with a freedom 
of choice in tbe electors. Practically, lie argued, whether a 
belief in Christianity is or is not required as a constitutional 
qualification, tbe people will be governed in their choice by tbe 



compiaiutj tney Have a ngnt previously to say iii tiieir iii 
mental law tliat they will do. It is otherwise with the rj 
of life, liberty, and property, for the protection of which 
society is instituted ; while it is not instituted for the pm 
of securing to all individuals a right to hold office. 

Having thus disposed of the claim to office on the gix 
of right, he placed the question on grounds of expediencj 
maintaining, first, that the exclusion of unbelievers is an e^ 
sion for that which may involve the 'conscience ; second, tha 
avast majority of the inhabitants of the State were believe: 
the Christian religion, it was sufficiently certain, without 
constitutional requirement, that such persons would ordin 
be chosen to places of public trust ; third, that a qualificf 
which is practically needless, and is founded in an objection 
may involve the consciences of men, is an unnecessary ] 
that marts men with opprobrium, and has a tendency to 
scription. As he did not propose to strike from the cons 
tion the recognition of the benefits which civil society de: 
from the institutions of Christianity, he thought that th 
moval of the religious qualification for office could not be 
construed. These views prevailed with the convention, 
this qualification has ever since been abolished in MassachuE 

The two most important, however, of the elaborate spee 
made by Mr. Webster in this convention related to the 
of the Senate and the independence of the judiciary. 
respect to the first of them, taking the whole speech as it 
dehvered, and as it stands in the report of the proceed 
probably there is not on record, anywhere, a more prof 
discussion of the principles on which a republican governi 
can be so formed as to embrace means of affording a dis 
protection to property. The problem of founding such a 
ernment, in part, upon property, without introducing a tend 
to oligarchy, was the topic wldch Mr. Webster undertoo 
explain on tins occasion.; and whoever will examine the v 
scope of his argument, and .will compare it with what 
been written and said elsewhere on the relations of proper 


tions ■whicli lie made — will be satisfied of tbe importance of tbis 
Bpeeeli. The subject came before the conyention in consequence 
of a provision in the constitution of 1780, by which members 
of the Senate had been chosen in districts in proportion to the 
amount of taxable proj)erty in each district, while members of 
the House were chosen in proportion to the population of the 
towns represented. The framers of that constitution had, in 
this way, met the difficult problem in representative govern- 
ment, which arises when there are, or can be, no personal dis- 
tinctions on which to found one of the branches of the legisla- 
tive power. They selected representation by districts, in pro- 
portion to taxable property, because this is the only mode 
in which a difierence of origin between two Chambers can be 
introduced, if the electors of both are to be the same, and the 
persons to be chosen are to have the same qualifications. In 
the course of forty years, there had been a considerable increase 
of the democratic spirit, and it had become necessary to answer 
those who insisted that this arrangement gave an undue advan- 
tage to the richer districts, and. that it was, in principle, incon- 
sistent with the character of American institutions. The ques- 
tion was, whether this provision of the old constitution should 
remain, or whether the representation in both branches of the 
Legislature should be based on population alone. 

Mr. "Webster divided this question into two. They were 
to inquire, he said, first, whether the legislative department 
was to be constructed with any other check than such as arises 
simply from dividing it into two Houses; secondly, if there was 
to be another and further cheek, in what manner should it be 
created ? He then enforced the necessity, and explained the 
office, of checks and balances in the legislative department. 
Their utility, he said, arises from the trutli that, in representa- 
tive governments, that department is the leading and predomi- 
iiating power, whose tendency is to encroach on all the other 
deioartments. If all legislative power rests in a single House, it 
is very doubtful whether any proper independence can be given 
either to the executive or the judiciary, because there is no suf- 
ficient safe.o’uard to insure deliberation and caution in its meas- 
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same electors, and for tlie same term of office, they will he actu- 
ated hy the same feelings and interests ; they will he substan- 
tially one body, though two in form. And if all legislative 
jDower he in one popular body, all other j)ower, sooner or 
later, will be there also. There can be no sufficient check be- 
tween two Chambers without some difference of origin, or 
interest, or feeling ^ and the great question had been, in this 
country, where to find, or how to create, this difference in 
governments entirely elective and popular. 

In the actual circumstances of the State, Mr. Webster said, 
the question was not whether a representation in one branch, 
by districts, in proportion to their public taxes, was the best 
mode of constituting the necessary difference between the two 
branches, but whether it was better than no mode ; for the 
whole practice and spirit of the people were ojpposed to the 
introduction of differences in the qualifications of electors, or 
of the persons to be chosen, or in the manner of making the 
appointments. They had therefore to consider the question, 
whether property, not as an element of personal j)ower in pro- 
portion to the amount of personal possessions, but in a general 
sense, and in a general form, should have its weight and influ- 
ence in political arrangements. 

In the discussion of tliis part of the subject, he exhibited 
his thorough understanding of the fact that republican govern 
ment, as it has gi’own up in this country, rests not more on 
pohtical constitutions than on the laws which regulate the 
descent and distribution of property. He maintained then, 
as he always maintained, that our constitutions are the fruit 
of the general equahty of property which our laws and cus- 
toms have produced; an equality which began before we had 
constitutions, and which fixed the future frame and forms of 
our govermnents. In the great central fact of the division 
of the soil among a multitude of small proprietors, tending 
constantly to produce a general distribution of all property, lay 
the truth tiiat, in the distribution of pohtical power, the inter- 
^ts of property may be consulted and provided for, without 



power naturally and necessarily goes into tlie hands which 
hold the property ; in this country, it goes into the hands of 
the people, hecanse the people, individually, possess property 
more generally than has been known elsewhere. 

In illustration of the effect produced upon republican insti- 
tutions by the equal or the unequal distribution of property, Mr. 
"Webster resorted to the instances of England and France. In 
respect to tlie former, he pointed out tendencies that we have 
Biiiec seen progressing to very decided results ; and, in regard to 
the latter, lie made a prediction which came afterward to a 
literal fulhlinent. In England, he said, the process of subdi- 
vision of property, which had begun after the abolition of the 
feudal system and the introduction of commerce, had been 
retarded within the last half century. Large estates were 
growing larger, and the number of those who held no prop- 
erty was rapidly increasing. This state of things was destined 
to have a j)owerful eifect on the British Constitution ; because 
the great inequality of property tended to produce and to in- 
crease the danger that those who possessed it would be dis- 
possessed by force ; or, in other words, that the government 
might be overturned. Another half century has nearly elapsed 
since Mr. Webster expressed these opinions; and we have seen 
this tendency become the great cause of anxiety to British 
statesmen, and the controlling reason for changes which have 
amounted almost to a revolution, thus far fortunately peaceful, 
but of which we have not yet seen the issues or the end. 

In the case of France, the effect of the distribution of i)rop- 
orty upon the stability and forms of the government was, in 
Mr. W ebster’s opinion, destined to be not less striking and still 
more direct, although the process that was going on was 
the reverse of that which was to be witnessed in England. 
Tho law of descents then prevailing in France tended to 
the minute subdivision of property, and to the creation of a 
great number of small proprietors. Tho opinion then gener- 
ally held in Europe was, that the masses of the people would 
become too poor to resist the encroachments of executive 


that this change would he not in faror of the power of the 
crown, as European winters had supposed, hut against it. He 
founded this opinion upon the experience which we have had 
in tliis countiy, that a multitude of small proprietors, acting 
with intelligence, and the enthusiasm that springs from a 
common cause, constitute an invincihle power, which sooner 
or later, in the absence of military force, acts upon and controls 
the political institutions. In six years after this prediction was 
made, the King of Erauce, at the opening of the Legislative 
Chambers, declared that the progressive partitioning of lands 
was essentially contrary to the spirit of a monarchical govern- 
ment, and would enfeeble the guaranties which the charter had 
given to his throne and his subjects. 

The devolution of 1830 followed, and displaced the elder 
branch of the Bourbons — a revolution that was made through 
the influence of the classes described by Mr. Webster as the 
small proprietors, who were not content with the guaranties of 
the charter which the King sought to uphold by legislation 
that would prevent the minute subdivision of property. 

The contrast which these two examples presented, when 
placed in opposition to the state of things in this country, 
appeared to Mr. Webster to furnish another reason for pre- 
serving to property that distinct means of protection which 
had been introduced by making it the origin of the check 
which the construction of the Legislature required. All prop- 
erty being subject to taxation, for the purpose of maintaining a 
system of public education, in which the children of the poor 
can participate equally with the children of the rich, it was 
entatLed to the respect and care of government, because, in a 
very important way, it aids in sustaining government by paying 
for the education of the people. 

The ©fleet of this speech and of a very powerful one made 
by Judge Story, who had preceded Mr. Webster in the dis- 
custion, was, that the existing basis of the Senate was retained. 
It has since been changed : and, whatever may have been the 
reasons for that change^ it has become apparent in Massachu- 
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clieck. 

The coBstitiition of 1^80, adopting the practice which had 
been introduced in England, of making judges removable from 
office by the crown only on an address of Parliament, had 
made them removable in like manner by the State Executive 
on an address of the two Houses of the Legislature. At the 
same time the term of the judicial office in Massachusetts was 
dmung good behavior : and there can be no doubt that it was 
the original purpose of the pDeople to render the judiciary com- 
pletely independent of the other departments. An error, how- 
ever, had crept in, which appeared to mar the theory of inde- 
pDendence which the people had intended to establish, and 
which made that theory practically less operative than it ought 
to be. It had not been sufficiently considered that the pur- 
pose of the change in England, from a naked power of removal 
by the crown to a power of removal on an address of Parlia- 
ment, was to shield the judges against the arbitrary influence 
of the crown ; and that this change, while it had avoided one 
evil, had introduced what was a less but what was still 
another evil. It had been assumed, in Massachusetts, to be 
necessary to retain the removal by address, in order to meet 
cases of incompetency or personal misconduct; impeachment 
being regarded as the appropriate remedy for official miscon- 
duct. If this necessity exists, still, a naked power in a bare 
majority of the Legislature, to pass an address for the removal 
of a judge from office, must be allowed to be an imperfection ; 
and this imperfection was increased in the Massachusetts con- 
stitution of 1180, by the absence of any provision requiring 
the reasons to be assigned, or admitting the judge to be heard. 

To correct this, Mr. "Webster and others of the most j)romi- 
nent members of the convention desired to introduce a pro- 
vision that would require an address of removal to be passed by 
tlie votes of two-thirds of eacli House. On this proposition Mr. 
Webster made the speech on the independence of the judi- 
ciary, which now stands in the third volume of his works. The 
proposition was not adopted. On its rejection, Mr. Webster 



immediately introduced a resolution, declaring that no address 
for tlie removal of any judicial ofScer sliould pass either Ilonse 
of the Legislature, until the causes for such removal are first 
stated and entered on the journal, and that a cojoy thereof shall 
he served on the person in office, so that he may he admitted 
to a hearing in his defence before each House. This was 
adopted, and afterward became a part of the constitution. 

On a great many other subjects IHr. TTebster took a leading 
part in this convention. So. important, indeed, was his whole 
action in this body, that it gave him, to use the words of 
another, “ a degree of confidence, respect, and authority, to 
which few in that ancient Commonwealth could lay claim.” ^ 
The mere amount of labor which he performed, in this revision 
of the constitution of the State, impressed the members and 
the public not less than the ease and readiness or the com- 
manding ahihty which he brought to the work. 

But, while his duties in that convention would seem to have 
been enough to fill the measm*e of any man’s powers, he was 
at the same time engaged in writing the celebrated discourse 
which he delivered at Plymouth, on the two hundredth anni- 
versary of its settlement, December 22, 1820. It has been 
already intimated that this was a new and untried field for Mr. 
Webster to enter. The orations which he had delivered on the 
4th of (J uly, nearly all of them before he was five-and-twenty, 
may be regarded, as he himself once said of them, as boyish 
performances. The subject of his P. B. K. oration in 1800, 
which was a merely literary discourse, and that of his address 
before the Washington Benevolent Society of Portsmouth in 
1812, which was purely political, had neither of them ap- 
proached in grandeur the theme on which he was now to 
appear in the character of an orator. Hor had he been, since 
those comparatively unimportant occasions, in the habit of ap- 
pearing before the pubhc in that character, or of discussing 
subjects with a view to any other than, business purposes. He 
was knowu to be the possessor of great eloquence, to he a pro- 
found and original writer, and master of a singularly correct 
and persDienoua PtiD-b’Hh- aCtTla SfUi j.**.. . 


tivatecL 01 a popular aiiaience, ana tnen snail remain, wnen it 
comes to be addressed tlirougli the press to the wider audience 
of a nation, a monument of fame to the occasion and the 
speaker, was wliat he had not hitherto undertaken. 

!N'o occasion or subject, however, could have been presented 
to ]VIr. Webster better fitted to call forth his powers as an 
orator, than the celebration, at the end of two centuries, of the 
first settlement of blew England. A child of ISTew England 
and her institutions, his nature was yet too large and compre- 
hensive to permit him to present those institutions to the 
world in any other light than that in which every observer of 
human progress, and every admirer of human greatness, can 
recognize what they have done for America and for mankind. 
At no part of his life had he any- tendency to exalt one por- 
tion of his country over another ; nor did this occasion demand 
of him any narrow and local spirit of boasting. It found in him 
an intellect that could grasp the largest of the relations between 
the foundation of the civil and religious polity of New England, 
and the growth and expansion of the TJnited States ; which 
could describe without exaggeration, and yet with an epic 
dignity, the peculiar effects of the colonization, planted from 
England in America, on the knowledge, the sentiments, and 
the prosjDects of civilization.^ 


^ I deem this the appropriate place to 
quote Mr. Webster’s sentiments respect- 
ing the personal characteristics of the 
early settlers of New England, as I find 
them expressed in a letter to his nephew, 
Jlr. Haddock, written in 1826 : 

“ In regard to the moral character 
generally of onr ancestors, the settlers 
of New England, my opinion is, that they 
possessed all the Christian virtues, hut 
charity ; and they seem never to have 
doirbted that they possessed that also. 
And nobody could accuse their system 
or their practice hut of one vice, and 
that was religious hypocrisy, of which 
they had an infusion, without ever being 
sensible of it. 

“It necessarily resulted from that 
disposition which they cherished, of sub- 
jecting men’s external conduct, in all 
particulars, to the influence and govern- 


ment of express rule and precept, either 
of church or state. That always makes 
hypocrites and formalists ; it leads men 
to rely on mint and cummin. A man 
thought it an act of merit, if wo may 
take the blue laws of Connecticut for 
authority, not to walk within ten feet of 
his wife in their way to church ; as some 
people, nowadays, think it a merit to 
restrain their daughters from a village 
dance; one is quite as sensible and as 
much to do with religion as the other. 
Indeed, it is the universal tendency of 
strong religious excitement, a tendency 
of our infirm nature, growing out of our 
weaknesses and our vices, to run into 
observances and make a strong merit of 
external acts. Our excellent ancestors 
did not escape the influence of this pro- 
pensity; hut they had so many other 
high and pure virtues, that this spot 



llTearlj fi% years liave elapsed since tlie delivery of tli 
memorable oration ; and of those wlio heard it, and heard it wit 
minds and tastes sufficiently matured to comprehend and enjo 
its ‘ power and heanty, there can be but few survivors. I ai 
able, however, to quote from Mr, Ticknor a description Mdiic 
brings the scene and the orator vividly before ns : 


“I went to Plymouth on the 21st of December, 1820, with Jlr. an 
]^Irs. Webster, Mr. and Mrs. I, P. Davis, Miss Stockton, Mr. P. C. Qnv 
and Miss Mary Mason. Where we sto 2 oped to dine we overtook fifty c 
sixty persons, among whom were Colonel Perkins, Mrs. S. D. Perkins, M 
E. Everett, and many others of our acquaintance. Mr. Webster had been 
httle uninterested during the morning drive, wearied perhaps by his If 
bors in the convention, and partly occupied with thoughts of the follov 
ing day. But at the little half-way house, where we all crowded into tw 
or three small rooms, we had a very merry time, and Mr. Webster was 8 
gay as any one. In the evening at Plymouth every thing had the air of 
fete; the houses of the prineipal street — ^in one of which wc lodged — wer 
aU lighted up, so that the street itself was illuminated by them, and a bam 
of music went up and down, followed by a crowd, while it serenaded th 
many strangers already collected from a distance for the great ceutennar 
anniversary. Old Mr. Samuel Davis, a sort of embodiment of the Pilgrir 
traditions of the seventeenth century, and others of the principal inhabit 
ants of Plymouth, paid their resjfects to Mr. Webster in the course of th 
evening, and made it very agreeable, from the recollections that the 
brought with them and the conversation that naturally followed. 

“ In the mornmg I went with Mr. Webster to the church where h 
was to deliver the oration. It was the old First Church— Dr. KeudalPf 
He did not find the pulpit convenient for his p»iirpose, and after making 


should not give offence. They were a 
wonderful people. This very failing, of 
which I have spoken, leaned so much on 
the virtues of decision, sense of duty, 
and tire feeling that wUl bear no com- 
promise with what it thinks wrong, that 
I forgive it to them. The determined 
spirit wifii which they resisted every ap- 
proach of what they thought evil, was 
itself a great virtue. ‘ Of itself it is 
hannl^s,^ but it leads, or may lead, to 
evil’ This was their answer, and per- 
haps there is something in. it; but then 
it may be said of almost every thing. 
The vice of the argument, as an argu- 
ment, is, fiiat it proves too much. Eat- 
ing, drinking, sleeping, conversation, are 


consequences are extremely useful. 1 
sharpened the sight for the discovery o 
political evils. The tea-tax, for example 
was not oppressive, as a tax; it was to 
small for that. It was opposed on prh 
ciple. ‘It led or might I6ad to otbc 
taxes.’ Our fathers acted on system 
and the inquiry with, them was, iic 
whether the thi^ was bearable, bu 
whether it was right. 1 vefily hellevi 
although I do not like ; creeds in rel. 
gious matters, that creeds had some 
thing to do with the Revolution. I; 
their religious controversies, tho pcopl 
of New England had always been ac 
customed to stand on points ; and whei 
Lord North undertook to tax t.ho- 


thing looked very appropriate, though, when the arrangement was first 
suggested, it somrded rather odd. The buHding was crowded : indeed, the 
streets had seemed so all the morning, for the weather was fine, and the 
whole population was astir as for a holiday. The oration was an hour and 
fifty minutes long, hut the whole of what was printed a year afterward 
(for it was a year before it made its appearance) was not delivered. His 
manner was very fine — quite various in the different parts. The passage 
about the slave-trade was delivered with a power of indignation such as I 
never witnessed on any other occasion. That at the end, when, spreading 
his arms as if to embrace them, he welcomed future generations to the 
great inheritance which we have enjoyed, was spoken with the most at- 
tractive sweetness, and that peculiar smile which in him was always so 
charming. The effect of the whole was very great. As soon as he got 
home to our lodgings, all the principal people then in Plymouth crowded 
about him. He was full of animation and radiant with happiness. But 
there was something about him very grand and imposing at the same time. 
In a letter which I wrote the same day, I said that ‘ he seemed as if he 
were like the mount that might not be touched, and that burned with 
fire.’ I have the same recollection of him still. I never saw him at any 
time when he seemed to me to be more conscious of his own powers, or to 
have a more true and natural enjoyment from their possession. 

“At the public dinner the same day, he was not much moved by the 
great enthusiasm around him, which had chiefly heen excited by him- 
self. At the ball that followed, h e was agreeable to everybody and noth- 
ing naore ; bnt when we came home he was as frolicsome as a school-hoy, 
laughing and talking, and makmg merry with Mrs. Webster, Mrs. Davis, 
and Mrs. Kotch, the daughter of his old friend Stockton,^ till two o’clock 
in the morning. The next day we came back to Boston, but I remember 
nothing of the return.” 

Tlie Plymoiitli discoiTrse was not pnblisliecl until about a 
year after its delivery. Public expectation iiad been greatly 
excited by the accounts of those who beard it, and the com- 
mendations of tlie local press. The following letters/ addressed 
to Mr. Webster by two persons widely differing in tbeir mental 
ebaraoteristieSj are but specimens of the manner in wbicli it was 
received. 

[PKESIDENT JOHN ADAMS TO MR. WEDSTEK.] 

“ Monticzillo, Dsceniber 28 , 1821 . 

“ Dbaii Sib : I thank you for your discourse, delivered at Plymouth, on 

* The first Senator of that family, and donee, father of the late Commodore 
sitmer of the Declaration of Indepen- Stockton. 




friend Shaw/ The fullest justice that I could do it would bo to tran- 
scribe it at full length. It is the effort of a great mind, richly stored with 
every species of information. If there be an American who can read it 
without tears, I am not that American. It enters more perfectly into the 
genuine spirit of New England than any production I ever read. The 
observations on the Glreeks and Eomans ; on colonization in general ; on 
the West India Islands ; on the past, present, and future of America, and 
on the slave-trade, are sagacious, profound, and. affecting in a high degree. 

“Mr. Burke is no longer entitled to the praise — the most consummate 
orator of modern times. 


“What can I say of what regards myself? To my humble name, 
‘ JEJxegisti monumentum aere^eremdua^ 

“ This oration will he read five hundred years hence with as much 
rapture as it was heard. It ought to' be read at tbe end of eveiy century, 
and indeed at the end of every year, forever and ever. 

“ I am, sir, with the profoundest esteem, your obliged friend and very 
humble servant, 


“ Tbe Honorable Daniel Webster.” 


“ John Adams. 


[chancellor KENT TO MR. WEBSTER.] 

“ Albant, Decmlef 29, 1821, 

Mt DEAR Sir ; Be pleased to accept Duy thanks for the receipt and 
. perusal of your Pl3Tnottth Discomse, which came by yesterday’s mail. The 
reflections, the sentiments, the morals, the patriotism, the eloquence, tho 
imagination, of this admirable production are exactly what I anticipated • 
elevated, just, and true. I think it is also embellished by a stylo distin- 
gi^hed for purity, taste, and simplicity. Excuse me for this once, and I 
will not trespass in this manner again. I am proud to be able to trace my 
own Imeage back to the PUgrims of New England, and prouder still that I 
W h^ fought deserving of the esteem and friendship of some of tho 
brightest of their descendants.' 


“Penmt Mrs. Kent and me to unite in presenting our best respects, and 
&e ^mphments of the season, to Mrs. Webster, and be assured of tho con- 
stant esteem and regard of your friend and most obedient servant, 


“ Honorable D. Webster.” 


“ James Kent, 


Eespect^ subsequent appreciation, it can only be necessary 
to say that disconrse bas become classical in onr literature, 
and that it is generally regarded as the corner-stone of Mr. 

y^its libmrian, was a near relatiJ S 


equal, roin that day it hecame ■universally known that he 
who had achieved so much reputation in legislative assemblies, 
in the forum, and in the councils of the wise in civil affairs, was 
also to rank among the most eminent of ancient or modern 
orators ; and that whenever men’s thoughts and feelings de- 
manded, for some peculiarly high national festival of the reason 
and the heart, the interpretation and expression of the loftiest 
eloquence, they were to turn instinctively to him to fill the 
noblest cravings of their intellectual natures, and to move the 
deepest sources of their patriotism. 

We can only conjecture what the literature of England 
might have contained if Chatham had been called upon to treat, 
in a formal, public discourse, such an event as the revolution 
which filnally expelled the Stuarts ; or if Burke had been in- 
vited to commemorate the defeat of the Armada and all the 
consequences which flowed from the safety it insured to Eliza- 
beth’s Protestant throne. But it has not been the habit of 
Englishmen to celebrate the deeds of their ancestors through 
the eloquence of their greatest living orators, as it has been ours. 
In this department of demonstrative oratory we have been 
more prolific than any other nation of modern times. Vast 
numbers of these productions perish, of course, .at their birth. 
But who would have preferred that this national habit had 
never been formed, and have been content n§ver to have had 
the Plymouth Discourse, the first Bunker Hill oration, and the 
eulogy on Adams and Jefferson, of Daniel Webster? The 
question implies a loss for which we can imagine no compensa- 
tion. Among the remains of ancient oratory there have 
come down to us a few master-pieces of public speech, in 
which we admire the consummate specimens of a national elo- 
quence and the undying fruits of genius. We cannot know 
whether our own language, after being lost as a vernacular 
tongue, will be studied as we now study the languages of 
Greece and Borne. But, if, like them, it has capacities for 
such preservation, it will be preserved in the productions of 
its great orators as long as in any other of its forms of prose 
oomT)Osition. 



lie importance, the case of La Jeune Eugenie^ a vessel caj)tiirod 
by an American cruiser on the coast of Afzhca, for being engaged 
in the slave-trade, and sailing at the time of capture inider the 
French flag and French pajzers. She was claimed, in the p>ro- 
ceedings instituted in Boston, by Frencli owners ; and if such 
was her national character, she could be condemned only upon 
the ground that the slave-trade was contrary to the law of nations. 
Mr. Webster argued that the slave-trade was a violation of the 
law of nations, first, because it is contrary to the law of nature 
which is a component part of the law of nations ; and secondly, 
that, having been prohibited to their own subjects by nearly all 
civilized nations, it might now be deemed contrary to the con- 
ventional law of nations. He succeeded in satisfying Mr. Jus- 
tice Story, before whom , the cause was beard, that these were 
the true principles to be applied to the ease \ and accordingly, 
in May, 1822, that very eminent judge pronounced the elabo- 
rate opinion which is reported in the second volume of Mason’s 
Reports, and in which he held that the African slave-trade, 
abstractly considered, is inconsistent with .the law of nations, 
and that a claim founded upon it may be repelled in any court 
where it is asserted, unless the trade be legalized by the nation 
to which the claimant belongs.^ 

. of Mr. Webster’s professional engagements during 

to y^consisted in the defence of Judge James Prescott, be- 
tore the benate of Massachusetts sitting as a court for the trial 


^ At tlie time ■vrlien. this case was ar- 
ca^of le Lowis, decided in 

held ttot trading m slares was not a 
crime by the universal law of. nations, 
had not been published in the regular 
reports of the High Court of ’Admiralty, 
but the decision was cited and com' 
mented on in the argument of the case 
ot Jm Jmm M^enie, and was directly 
dissented from by Judge Story in his 


opinion. The second volume of Dod- 
son s Reports, containing this judgment 
of Sm WilUam Scott, appears to have 
reached this couhtiry soon after the ar- 
^ment of the case of La Jemte Ekighiic. 
Writing to Judge Story for a loan of the 
Tolume, Mr. Webster said, “ I very* muck 
fear my Lord Stowell has missed a lig. 
^e. Howerer, I suppose, as usual, ho 
has given plausible reasons.” (Oomparo 
2 Dodson, 210, and 2 Mason, 409.) 



lees from persons having business in his court. The charge did 
not extend to hriheiy, hut only to the taking of fees for official 
services to which no fee was attached by law, and to the hold- 
ing of special courts not authorized by statute. The whole 
prosecution involved only some very paltry sums, received or 
demanded by the judge doubtless imprudently and indelicately ; 
and the impeachment itself developed a very strong illustration 
of the public inexpediency of compensating judges by fees 
instead of by fixed salaries — a practice which was then discon- 
tinued in Massachusetts in relation to all judges except the 
judges of probate, hut which has since been totally changed in 
that Commonwealth, as it has been elsewhere. The ease was 
attended with a good deal of excitement and prejudice, but the 
unfortunate judge could scarcely be said to have acted cor- 
ruptly. Mr. "Webster felt much compassion for him, especially 
as the articles exliibited against him were somewhat vague. In 
a very powerful argument, which is preserved among Mr, Web- 
ster’s works, he reasoned — ^with that close and penetrating logic 
which was so characteristic of him, and which was all that he 
could bring to bear u^oon a case whose aspect was bad — ^that the 
charges had not been set forth and proved with the reasonable 
accuracy and certainty which the law and the constitution 
required. In this respect, the argument will always remain an 
important source of information concerning the principles of 
accusation and proof that ought to be followed on the trial of 
impeachments. Its well-known exordium stands as one of the 
most impressive specimens of Mr. Webster’s forensic eloquence.’ 

"While Mr. Webster was engaged in the diligent practice of 
his profession, from which his emoluments at this time were 
very large, he was unexpectedly and strongly solicited in the 
autumn of 1822 , by many leading gentlemen in Boston, to 
become their Bepresentative in the next Congress. A meeting 
of delegates from all the wards of the city apqDointed a com- 
mittee to wait upon him and urge his acceptance of a nomina- 
1 Works, y., 602-64B. 
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tion. One of these gentlemen, on tlie day after this committee 
was appointed, entered Mr. Webster’s office, and found him 
reading. “Mr. Webster,” said his visitor, “I come to ask yon 
to throw down yonr law-books and enter the service of the 
pubhc; for to the public you belong. I know what sacrifices 
we demand of you, but we must rely on your patriotism. We 
cannot take a refusal.”" A few days afterward, a formal 
requisition, signed by all the committee, was presented to him, 
and he had to make a decision on this, as I believe it to have 
been to hun, not very welcome application. It is not improb- 
able that he may have looked forward to a return to public life 
in some other position than one which he had formerly filled. 
He had not ceased to take a strong interest in whatever con- 
cerned the country or in what was passing abroad ; he was con- 
scious of his own great aptitude for political discussions, and he 
undoubtedly had that within him for which the exercise of 
his powers in the walks of his profession, however high they 
lay along the roads to fame, was not a complete satisfaction. 
But he had two very good reasons for not being entirely pleased 
with the invitation of his Boston friends. His circumstances 
were not so independent as he hoped in a few years more of 
professional labor to make them;* and having once served 
with distinction in the House of Representatives, and volun- 
tai’ily retired from it, he did not particularly wish, at the ago 
of forty, to return to that body. But he had become an adopted 
citizen of Massachusetts, where he had been welcomed with the 
highest respect and consideration, and he did not think that it 
became him to reject the proposed honor of representing such a 
city as Boston in the halls of Congress. He accepted the nom- 
mafion, and was elected that autumn by a very large majority 
of the votes. 


Thft late Williami Sturms, Esq., the 
geaUanaiL referaed to, was himself my 
authority for this anecdote. 

^ It has been stated in a previous 
chapter Uiat Mr. Webster assumed the 


dared insolvent, according to the pro- 
visions of the New-Sapap shire laiv ; and 
the oonsequenc?! was, that his father’s 
debts remained a' heavy burden upon 
him. from which he did not frAR In'mnAlf 



OHAPTEE X. 


1823-1824. 

BEENTEES CONG-KESS — SPEECH ON THE GEEEK BEVOLUTION 

TAEIFF OP 1824 — PEOPOSED CHANGES IN THE JUDICIi-L SYSTEM 

^THE CASE OP GIBBONS m. OGDEN — OANDEDAOT OP ME. JOHN 

QUINCY ADAMS — ^FIEST VISIT TO lyiAESHPIELD — ^EEELEOTED TO 
CONGEESS. 

O X tlie return of Mr. Webster to Congress in December, 
1823, after a retirement of six years, be brought a great 
access of reputation ; for, altbougb be bad been so long out of 
public station, be bad not been withdrawn from the public eye ; 
and the opportunities of distinction, which be bad foregone by 
abstinence from political affairs, bad been more than compen- 
sated by the fame which be bad acqumed as a lawyer and an 
orator, and which now filled the country. His course was 
likely to be watched with great interest by all, with some 
degree of jealousy by a few. The “Eederal” party, with 
which he had acted during bis former service in Congress, was 
no longer an existing organization; and such had been the 
effect of Mr. Monroe’s administration on former political dis- 
tinctions, that there could scarcely be said to be any well-defined 
“ Republican ” party remaining. Put the old party feelings, 
altbougb much abated, had not entirely worn themselves out, 
nor bad the old names wholly ceased to be used. A person of 
so much distinction, therefore, as Mr. Webster, who had been 
regarded as a Eederalist, in coming again into Congress, came 



among some wlio were not likelj to forget tliat lie liad been 
their political opponent 

¥r. Clay was chosen Speaker, Friendly, although not in 
timate, personal relations had all along existed between him 
and Mr. 'Webster,* hut Mr. Clay had been an ardent leader 
during the war on the side of an Administration, some of whoso 
measm-es Mi*. Webster had felt it to he his duty to oppose. Mr, 
Clay was now one of five or six candidates for the presidency 
from among whom a choice was to be made, but he probably 
did not count upon the support of Mr. Webster. The latter 
entertained a sincere respect for Mr. Olay’s public character, 
and regarded him as a liberal and honorable man, not nn- 
friendly in his general feelmg ; yet he did not anticipate that, 
in the organization and arrangement of the affairs of the House, 
Mr. Clay would venture entirely to disregard old lines of dis- 
tinction, although he supposed that in his own case the Speaker 
would not be afi*aid to shake off any party trammels that might 
have formerly existed. The result was, that, without any com- 
munication between them or their respective friends, Mr. Olay 
placed Mr. Webster at the head of the Judiciary Committee; 
an appointment which, under all the circumstances, was the 
most fit which he could have made, and one that was doubtless 
made from a sense of its fitness. 

In the presidential election that was then approaching, Mr. 
Webster felt less interest than he did in another subject. He 
had long been an anxious observer of the heroic struggle which 
the Grreeks had maintained against their Turkish oppressors ; 
he had studied the civil and mihtary aspects of the 'Greek 
Eievolution with the closest attention ' he had become satisfied 
that the Greeks had character enough to carry them through 
the contest with success ; and he not only felt, in common with 
the whole people of this country, a warm sympathy in their 
cause, hut he saw, as not many others did, in the principles and 
policy prodded by the allied governments of Europe, and in 
the general indifference of the statesmen of Euroj)e to the result 
of this contest, great cause of danger to liberty throughout 
the world. He determiup.d 


to send in to Congress, liad taken liigli gronnd as to inter- 
ference by European powers in the affairs of this continent, be 
was reluctant to bave tbe appearance of interfering in tbe con- 
cerns of tbe otber. This did not weigh mneb with Mr. "Web- 
ster, wbo tbongbt that “ we bave as mncb community witb tbe 
Greeks as witb tbe inbabitants of tbe Andes and tbe dwellers 
on tbe borders of tbe Yermilion Sea.” ^ The message, however, 
when it appeared, was found to contain an expression of sym- 
pathy for tbe Greeks, which was closed witb something very 
like an official statement that they were to be regarded as hav- 
ing in fact achieved their independence. “Erom tbe facts,” 
said tbe President, “ which have come to our knowledge, there 
is good cause to believe that their enemy has lost forever all 
dominion over them 5 that Greece will become an independent 
power. That she may attain that rank is tbe object of our 
most ardent wishes.” * 

After tbe House bad been in session a few days, Mr. Web- 
ster introduced tbe following resolution : 

That provision ought to be made by law for defraying the expense 
incident to the appointment of an agent or commissioner to Greece, when- 
ever the President shall deem it expedient to make such appointment.” 

After a few explanatory remarks, be desired that tbe resolu- 
tion might lie upon tbe table. It was taken up in Committee 
of tbe Whole on tbe 19th of January. ’ A large and fashionable 
audience bad assembled in tbe galleries to bear Mr. Webster. 
It was supposed that be meant to take advantage of the almost 
universal popular sympathy for the Greeks, and . tbe classical 
associations of the subject, in order to make a brilliant oration, 
which would bring him again before tbe public witb renewed 
edat.^ Hotbing could bave been farther from bis purpose. 
The crowds which bad come to listen to an anticipated display- 
of rhetoric, or tbe members wbo supposed that be contemplated 
a “ move ” on tbe political chess-board, were astonished ' at tbe ■ 

^ Corrcsponclonce, i., 832, 833. promulgated tlio famous (so-called) 

® Mr. Monroe’s message of December “ Monroe Doctrine.” 

2, 1823. TMs was the message whicli “ Philadelphia Quarterly for 1831. 


development wHcli he made of the subject, and the direction 
which he gave to it. Instead of addressing himself to the 
vague sympathies of the popular heart, he proceeded to en- 
lighten and instruct the public mind, not only of America but 
of Eni-ope, respecting the principles which had been announced 
by the “Holy Alliance,” as the basis on which they intended 
to resist the efforts of any people to change their government 
or then’ political relations. He analyzed all the European Con- 
gresses, from that of Paris in 1814, to that of Laybach in 1821, 
and brought into prominent relief the doctrines which resulted 
from them — ^that all sovereigns have an interest and a right to 
control all nations in any attempt which they may make against 
the government that is over them. He denounced this j)rinciple 
as an infraction of the public law, and maintained that the lib- 
erty of every civilized people on the globe was concerned in 
putting it down. 

This state of things, he contended, called emphatically upon 
us, not for direct interference, but for an expression of our ojein- 
ion in terms that could not be mistaken. The present age was 
characterized by a tendency to limited governments; the en- 
lightened part of mankind had very distinctly evinced a desire 
to take a share, at least, in the government of themselves. But 
there was an antagonistic principle at work, which, if not 
resisted, would prostrate the liberties of the whole civilized' 
world. “ They are doctrines,” said Mr. ‘Webster, “ which have 
been conceived with great sagacity, they are pursued with un- 
broken perseverance, and they bring to their su 2 Dport a million 
and a half of bayonets.” 

“ It was not by war,” he continued, “ that we were to 
propagate our sentiments in favor of the liberties of mankind, 
Fonherly, indeed, there was no means of making an impression 
on nations but by fleets and armies ; but the age had nn der- 
gone a change ; tiiere is now a force in public opinion, which, 
in the end, will outweigh all the physical force that can be 
brought against it.” 

He then, passed to the modern history of Greece, her suffer- 
ino*S- and tTifi fl-nQ+lriT im-J+'K •..i. i • ^ .• 


inony, for it proposed notliing but to enable tbe President to 
send a commissioner to G-reece whenever be should think 
proper. Its passage would violate no neutrality, break no 
engagements with the Porte, for we had none ; but it would 
assure the Greeks of our sympathy, and inspire them with 
fresh constancy in their struggle. I cannot say, sir,” he con- 
cluded, “ that they will succeed ; that rests with Heaven. Put, 
for myself, if I should hear to-morrow that they have failed, 
that their last phalanx had sunk beneath the Turkish scimetar, 
that the flames of their last city had gone down into its ashes, 
and that naught remained but the wide, melancholy waste 
where Greece once was, I should still reflect, with the most 
heartfelt satisfaction, that I have asked you, in the name of 
seven millions of freemen, that you would give them, at least, 
the cheering of one friendly voice.” 

'When Mr. "Webster had concluded his speech, Mr. Clay laid 
upon the table a resolution which declared that the people of 
the United States would not see, without serious inquietude, 
any forcible interposition by the allied powers in behalf 
of Spain, to reduce the South-American republics to their 
former subjection. The discussion then went on upon Mr. 
W ebster’s resolution concerning Greece. The cry of “ Quixot- 
ism ” was immediately raised, especially by Mr. Randolph, who 
attacked both Mr. Webster and Mr. Clay with liis usual sar- 
casm. The resolutions of both, he said, led to war. An eflbrt 
was made to have the committee rise. This called up Mr. 
Clay, who defended Mr. Webster’s resolution as well as his 
own ,• the latter he did not mean to press at that time, but he 
advocated the passage of the former at once. A long discussion 
ensued, in the course of which Mr. Clay came out in great 
force in further defence of Mr. Webster’s proposition. Tie saw 
that much of the opposition to it was personal, and he at once 
administered a rebuke to the party feeling which dictated that 
opposition in his most spirited manner. He said : 

“ I know that, at least, some of the objections to the original proposal 
are occasioned by the source from which it proceeded. There are indi- 
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of acting ‘witli Mm ; and I would suggest to those to whom I hayo alluded, 
that, if they seek to he regarded as the sentinels of freedom, they must dis- 
regard the source from which any rueasure favorable to its interest may 
happen to have proceeded,’ and must take it upon its own intrinsic mciits. 
If a gentleman, who happens to belong to a different party, in political 
sentiment, shall bring forward a proposition fraught with liberal principles 
and noble sentiments, is it to be rejected for hiis sake ? If this is the 
case, we cease to be Eejpublicans ; and those wlio act on principles the 
reverse of ours will be the men who truly deserve that napie ; and, sir, if 
all Eepublicans must oppose this doctrine, and all Federalists advocate 
it, I, for one, shaE cease to be a Eepubfrean, and. shall become a Feder- 


alist.” . 


Mr. Clay could always be stung by the taunts of Mr. Ran- 
dolph, and, on this occasion, his indignation kindled all the 
fii*es of his eloquence, and pointed it with his utmost scorn, 
which he doubtless unbridled the more readily, as he was con- 
scious that a great public sentiment existed behind him, that 
would justify the adoption of Mr. W ehster’s resolution. Hie 
speech was hold, decisive, and uncompromising. Gro home,” 
he said, in conclusion, “go home, if you dare; go home, if you 
can, to your constituents, and tell them that you voted it down. 
Meet,' if you dare, the appalHng countenances of those who sent 
you here (he meant no defiance), and tell them that you shrank 
fi’om the declaration of your own sentiments ; that you cannot 
tell how, hut that some unknown dread, some indescribable 
apprehension, some indefinable danger, affrighted you ; that the 
speches of Bcimetars and crowns and crescents gleamed before 
you, and alarmed you ; and that you suppressed all the noble 
feelings prompted by religion, by liberty, by national indepei]- 
dence, and by humanity.” He could not bring himself to believe, 
j^. (^y said, that such would he the feeling of a majority 
of this House. But, for himself, though every friend of the 
measme should desert it, and he he left to stand alone with the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, he would give to the resolution 
the poor sanction of his unqualified approbation.* 

^ Annals of Congress’ Eighteenth Congress, ll'7l-ll'7'7. 


eitlier to adopt ilr. Webster s resomtion, or any modmcation 
of it, lie consented tliat tlie Committee of tlie Whole should rise 
without taking a vote. But his purpose was answered. . He 
liad drawn the attention of the world to the principles on which 
the Holy Alliance’ was arrayed against the liberties of nations. 
His sx^eech, we are told hy one who watched its eircnlation and 
influence, “ besides being printed wherever the English tbhgne 
is spoken, has been circulated through South America, and 
Xoublished in nearly every one of the civilized languages of 
Europe, including the Spanish and Greek.” ^ At the time this 
statement was publicly made (1831), Hr. Webster could, coolly 
review the object which he had in view in making the Greek 
speech of 1824:. The following note, now before me, iiiAIS., 
from him to the writer of the article in i}iQ Philddeljphia Quar- 
terly^ will be read with interest : 

“ One word albout the Greek speech. I think I am more , fond of this 
child than of any of the family. My object, when the resolution was intfo- 
dneod, was not understood. It was imagined that, seeing the ' existence 
of a warm public sympathy for the suffering Greeks, the XDurpose was only 
to make a speech responsive and gratifying to that sympathy. , The real 
object was larger. It was to take occasion of the Greek Eevolution, and 
the conduct held in regard to it by the great Continental powers, to 
exhibit the principles laid down by those powers, as the basis on .which 
they meant to maintain the peace of Europe, This purpose made it 
necessary to examine accurately the proceedings of all the Congriesses', from 
that of Paris, in 1814, to that of Laybach, in 1831. I read those proceed- 
ings Avith a good deal of attention, and endeavored to extract the princiiffe 
on Avhich they were founded. There is nothing in the book“ which I think 
BO Avcll of as parts of this speech. Events have shown that some opinions 
here expressed were well founded. A revolution has taken jDlace, and the 
people reform their constitution, and then invite an individual to the 
throne, on condition of governing 'according to the constitution.® , Belgium 
is doing the same ; Poland is attempting to do the same.' .This is^in the 
spirit of the English Revolution of 1088; but it is ‘ flat burglary ’ according 
to the law of Laybach. . 

“ I was something of a xirophet, too, in regard to the duration of the 
late French monarchy. See Plymouth Discourse. But enough { I am 

^ Pliiladelphia Quarterly for 1831. gentleman to ivhom the note was ad- 

® The edition of his' speeches, then dressed, 
recently published, and reviewed by the ® The case of Louis Philippe. 



tired of saying ‘I,’ 'me,’ and ‘mine.’ My dear sir, if tlie ■world cannot see 
the merits of my hlustrions works, why should I (or why should you) 
trouble ourselves to point them out ? ” 

Before leaving the Greek speech, it may Ibe well to say that 
it was a common, complaint among Mr. W ebster’s friends, at 
that time, that he took.hnt little pains in the publication of his 
speeches. On this occasion Mr. Hopkinson "wrote to him : 

" You are generally too careless of yourself and your reputation ; and, 
content Tvith doing a thing well, you have too little solicitude about the 
proof of it to the world. Tour views of the character, object, and extent 
of the Holy Alliance, have particularly attracted public attention for their 
strength and novelty in many particulars. Develop yourself fully ou this 
subject ; it is of vast interest, and may he illustratecl with great force by 
their declarations and conduct for the last two years. It is, in one respect, 
a misfortune for a man to obtain a high eminence of character ; ho is re- 
quired always to maintain it, and this calls for a constant vigilance and 
effort, which are not always convenient. Besides, fo'W have judgment to 
know of what a subject is capable, and expect to see the same power dis- 
played, whether an oak is to he uprooted, or a rose plvtcked from its bush. 
I agree with Mr. Eaudolph, in his surprise that you should find so much 
to he well said on your resolution. It is only a mind of great resources, 
with a genius creative and prolific, that could have connected it with so 
much important and interesting matter. Hot one of your opponents has 
met you fairly on your oivn ground. Some have treated the resolution 
as an abstract declaration of war, and others have assrimcd that it would 
certainly lead to war; and thus, mounted on a monster of their own crea- 
tion, they have gone off at full speed, spreading devastation and terror in 
their path. It is thus with men who must speak, and can’t argue. Of 
this geniis I have seen so many, especially in the great hall of Congress, 
that I know them firom the first jump they take.” 

Prompted by this friendly advice, Mr. Webster did prepare 
a suitable report of this speech, which is siihstantially the same 
with that now contained in the third Yolume of Ms works. But 
he pruned the actual speech a gooct deal when tMs edition was 
published, in 1851, and perhaps did it some injustice, as he was 
apt to do, from the severity with which he occasionally handled 
his own productions.. A contemporaneous report, that appeared 
in the WationaZ InteTMgmcerj is somewhat more fall, although 
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eiaDorate Dili was preparea ana nrsi; leporiea xo xne nonse, 
wHcli gave rise to a memorable discussion, in wliicb a liigli 
protective tariff first received from iMr. Clay (its principal ad- 
vocate) tlie name of tlie “American system.” As Mr. •’Web- 
ster’s early relation to tbis subject lias sometimes been misun- 
derstood, it will be necessary to recur to tlie opinions wliicli be 
bad bitberto beld. The reader bas already seen that, in 1814r, 
be declared bimself not to be in favor of a policy wbicli would 
force capital into manufactures faster than it would naturally 
find its way into tliem without tlie direct iiifiuence of legisla- 
tion.’ In- 1816, when tbe jirinciple of protection to domestic 
manufactures, advocated by Mr. Calboun, was first introduced 
into our revenue system as an incidental object of tbe regula- 
tion and imposition of duties on foreign goods, Mr. Webster, 
as I liave already araid, confined bimself to tbe procurement of 
siicb duties on particular commodities, as would be lively to 
afford a settled and steady policy in relation to tbe principal 
branches of manufacture. Trom 1816 to 1823 be was, as we 
have seen, out of Congress. In tbe mean time, tbe effect of tbe 
tariff of 1810 bad been to stimulate tbe investment of capital 
still more in manufacturing estabbsbments, especially of cotton 
and wool, and there were indications that a policy of direct 
protection and encouragement by tbe means of still higher du- 
ties, laid for tbis express purpose, would be substituted for tbe 
tariff then in operation. Under these circumstances a meeting 
was beld in Faneuil Hall in Boston, in 1820, for the purpose 
of oj)posing a still further extension of tbis princij)le. Mr. 
Webster, although not in public position at that time, was in- 
vited to attend and address tbis meeting, because bis general 
sentimoiits on tbe subject were known to be opposed to any 
other measure of protection than that which is incidental to 
‘tbe collection of sufficient revenue for tbe wants of Grovern- 
ment, and which can be adjusted from time to time to tbe par- 
ticular situation of all tbe industries of tbe country. Previous 
to tbis time, tbe right to afford protection to domestic manu- 
factures against foreign competition was placed by its advo- 

* Ante, chap. v. 
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cates upon the ground that it is a power incidental to the 
power of laying and collecting revenue; and Mr. "Weltster 
argued, in his speech at Faneuil Hall, that, if protection is an 
incident to revenue, the incident cannot fairly be carried be- 
yond the principal, and that duties laid for the mere object of 
protection are beyond the scope of the power under which it 
was claimed that they might be imposed. This opinion, so far 
as the revenue power is concerned as the source of protective 
duties, Mr. "Webster substantially held to the end of his life; 
that is to say, if the power of protection is to be inferred solely 
from the revenue power, the protection can only be incidental. 
But, when he first expressed this opinion in 1820, Mr. Madi- 
son’s papers and other publications, which throw a .great deal 
of light upon the commercial clause in the Constitution, as in- 
tended by its framers to embrace the power of protecting 
domestic industries, had not appeared. This fact is important 
to be observed, in speaking of Mr. Webster’s views of 1820. 
In what he said in 1820 on the subject of power, he had noth- 
ing in view but the revenue power. On the question of policy, 
he did undoubtedly at that time oj)pose earnestly the further 
extension of a principle of legislation which would, as he be- 
lieved, give an artificial stimulus to some branches of industry, 
operate to the injury of maritime commerce, and introduce 
among us the system of prohibitions and monopolies which had 
long been followed, but which were beginning to be questioned, 
in England. 

Erom 1820 to 1824, partly in consequence of the changes of 
capital brought about by the influence of the tariff of 1816 ; 
partly by the fall of prices everywhere, consequent upon the 
general peace in Europe, and the efforts to return to a basis of 
specie pahianents both abroad and at home,' and from other less 
palpable : causes, there • was a general ' commercial depression 
throughout this country. The opinion was then embraced by 
some leading ^ minds, especially by Mr. Olay, that the true' 
remedy for this state of things was to encourage s till more the 



alone effectual, namely, adequate protection against tlie other- 
wise overwhelming influence of foreign competition.” How 
far hfr. Clay was personally concerned in arranging the details 
of the tariff bill of 1824: does not appear ; but it is certain that 
when he came forward and made that measure his own, and 
laid at its foundation the principle of a high protective tariff, 
as the means of remedying the existing commercial depression, 
and of launching the country ux3on a new career of prosperity, 
he carried the principle in argument to the full extent to which 
it had been carried in England, and relied mainly upon the ex- 
ample of England as his justification. It is also certain that 
the tariff bill of 1824 as it stood before the House, was so con- 
structed that many persons, like Mr. Webster, who would have 
been in favor of some of its provisions had they stood alone, 
could not vote for others on account of their injurious operation 
upon interests which they were bound to regard. But the 
measure was pressed as a whole, and as the establishment of a 
system, of which the encouragement of manufactures, through 
the direct operation of high protective duties, was the avowed 
object and the corner-stone. 

Of course, a measure of this kind, so constructed, and 
brought forward as a system which was confessedly an imitation 
of that which was supposed, rightfully or wrongfully, to have 
created the prosperity of England, encountered opposition. 
As a matter of course, too, introduced as it was at a time when 
the navigating interests were laboring under the unfavorable 
effects produced by the tariff of 1816, when the ship-builder 
needed to purchase his materials at the lowest possible rates, 
and when the ship-owner needed all the freights that he could 
command — ^it must lead those who represented such interests 
to look carefully at the application of a principle that was now 
to be carried further than it had ever been carried before. It 
was equally certain that there must be great differences of 
opinion upon the question whether the true mode of benefit- 
ing the agricultural classes of such a country as this, is, to shut 
15 



up tli6 consumption of tlieir products witliiii a liome market^ 
or even to create a state of tilings wliicli lias a decided tendency 
in that direction j and that there also must be great doubts 
whether they are benefited by making it necessary for tliem 
to abstain from the use of a foreign manufactured article^ in 
order to avoid the payment of a tax which is imposed for the 
benefit of a domestic manufacturer. But it is no part of my 
jiurpose to enter into the discussion of these great questions 
of political economy, which have not even yet reached a 
wholly satisfactory solution ; but the general aspects of the 
subject are here alluded to, as it presented itself in 1824, for 
the purpose of guarding the reader against any erroneous 
views of the opinions and course of Mr. Webster on that 
occasion. 

The bill of 1824 had been pending for some time in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, in a desultory debate on its multifarious 
provisions and its general principle, when, on the 31st of 
March, Mr. Clay availed himself of a convenient oppoifunity 
to develop the general policy of the measure, and to place 
himself in the responsible situation of its principal advocate. 
He began by -describing what he considered as a condition of 
“ distress ” thi-oughout the country. Characterizing the policy 
which he meant to recommend, as a “ genuine American 
system,” he described those, who thought a foreign market aii 
adequate vent for the surplus products of our labor, as “ parti- 
sans of the foreign policy,” He then proceeded to enforce 
the principle of protection by the ’ example of England, the 
country in which it had been most steadily and extensively 
maintamed, and combated the objections which had been 
made to its introduction here, in a speech of astonishing abil- 
ity, which is perhaps the most perfect smnmary of the argu- 
ments in its favor that has ever been placed on the records 
of our legislation. 

Mr. Webster began his reply to Mr. Clay, by stating that 
he represented a district that was highly commercial, and 
deeply interested in manufactures also ; and that such were 
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Btimuius xo inaimiacxureSj ueaix in ims maimer witu xiie exist- 
ing pursuits of the country. But, passing to the general policy 
of this measure, lie took occasion very distinctly to repel the 
inference that might ’be drawn from the application made by 
Mr. Olay of the terms “ American policy ” and “ foreign 
policy,” as marking an invidious distinction between those who 
favored and those who opposed this bill. A policy, he said, 
which America never had tried, which was admitted to be 
drawn from the example of other countries, could not correctly, 
if names were things, be described as an American policy; 
while that which we had hitherto pursued, and which foreign 
nations had not, was scarcely to be designated as a foreign sys- 
tem. He then took issue with Mr. Clay in respect to the state 
of the country, which he regarded as one of depression and 
not distress, denying that them was cause for so gloomy a 
representation as had been made. He traced the causes of the 
existing dej)ression, and argued that this bill was not calcu- 
lated to reach them. It was necessary, he said, to know, 
when new applications were to be made of the principles of 
protection, how the measure was to operate on all the interests 
of the country ; what provisions were expected to have the 
effect of increasing the homo market, and what might tend 
the other way. On these points he had derived little infor- 
mation from the advocates of the measure. But he could 
not, he said, on this great subject, espouse a side and fight 
under a flag. 

Adverting to the case of England, he contended tliat the 
policy of restraints and prohibitions was getting out of repute 
as the true nature of commerce became better understood, and 
ho established this position by numerous citations from Englisli 
statesmen of eminence, who were even then beginning to ques- 
tion that policy. The reason why exclusion, prohibitioiq and 
monopoly were now suffered to remain in the English system, 
was, he observed, because a thing wrongly done cannot always 
bo undone ; and for the same reason it would be wise in us to 
take all our measures of this kind with great caution. On this 
subject he held that there were substantial distinctions which 



ougTit to te observed. One is the distinction between enti 
prohibition and reasonable eneonragement. It is one thing, 1 
duties on foreign articles, to awaken a home competition in t. 
production of the same articles; it is quite anotlier thing 
remove all competition by the total exclusion of the forei^ 
article. There was again a broad distinction between affordii 
reasonable encouragement to manufactures already existing : 
the country, and by total prohibition raising up manufactur 
not suited to the climate, the nature of the country, or the sta 
of the population. Although it might not always be easy ■ 
apply these distinctions, yet they were sufficiently clear ■ 
indicate the true course of policy. 

There were, continued Mr. Webster, some general objectioi 
to Mr. Clay’s course of reasoning : 1. He seemed to treat a 
domestic industry as if it were confined to the production c 
manufactured articles. It was an error to attribute to certai 
employments the peculiar appellation of American industr; 
If one man makes a yard of cloth at home and another rais* 
agricultural products and buys a yard of imported cloth, hot 
are the earnings of domestic industry ; and it is questionab! 
how far it is proper for Government to decide which is the bei 
mode of obtaining the article, or how far it ought to be left i 
individual discretion. The various interests and pursuits o 
society should be allowed to flourish and grow together. The 
might promote manufactures by causing sudden transfers c 
capital and violent changes in men’s occupations, if they dies 
to disregard the efiect on other interests. Without exceedin 
the bounds of moderation, they might incidentally, through tl 
revenue power, benefit such manufactures as could be most usi 
fully promoted at home, but his objection was to the immode: 
ate use of the power. 2. Mr. Clay had left out of consideratio 
what had already been done for manufactures. The real a8pe( 
of the question was, in regard to each branch of manufacture 
affected by the biU, whether enough had not already been don( 
and whether more could now be done without great injury t 
other interests. In illustration of this view of the subject, h 
closed with an elaboratp. 


His -vote was given against tlie bill, wMcb bad a majority of 
five only in its favor. In tbe Senate, tbe bill was materially 
modified in respect to many of its details, and, when tlie Honse 
■iinally concurred in these ebanges, many of Mr. Webster’s 
objections were obviated. 

From tins analysis it will be seen in wbat sense, at tins 
time, Mr. Webster was a “free-trader” on tbe one band, or, on 
tbe other band, wbat description of a tariff be favored. It is to 
l)e remembered that tbis speech of 1821 was made in answer to 
an argument by Mr. Clay, in wbicb that gentleman bad pressed 
tbe theory of protection and its benefits to tbe utmost verge of 
tbe practice of England, and tbis, too, upon a bill that operated 
so injuriously upon many great branches of industry, that it 
could not afterward pass tbe Senate unchanged. Mr. Webster 
was obliged, therefore, to present tbe argument that is opposed 
to an extreme application of tbe principle of protection. In 
theory be doubtless concurred with tbe general sense in wbicb 
tbe cm’rent of tbe age was then beginning to flow, in favor of 
freedom of commercial intercourse and unrestrained individual 
action, as tbe best condition for all nations. Eut be accepted 
tbe fact that we bad adopted to a certain extent tbe principle 
of protection, and were acting upon it ; and, therefore, in his 
view, tbe true policy of all our legislation on this subject was 
to adjust tbe revenue in reference to its bearing on domestic 
industry, so as neither to introduce an artificial stimulus of 
some favored pursuits nor to cripple others wbicb were left to 
their own unaided vigor. As a statesman, therefore, in a gen- 
eral sense, Mr. Webster inclined to tbe doctrines of what is 
called “ free trade ; ” as an American legislator, be was not n 
“free-trader ” in 1824 or at any other period. He resisted such 
an application and extent of tbe principles of protection as be 
thought would be injurious ; but be did not deny tbe necessity 
for some continued exercise of that principle, nor did bo combat 
tbe constitutional j)ower.^ Wliatever may have been the effect 

1 In, a letter fronvMv. Gore, addressed mation, with true principles and sound 
to Mr. Webster at this time, we may see doctrines, which, if acted upon, would 
how liis views on the subject of the tariff nromotc tlie individual objects exclusive- 



of the tariff of 1824 on the pursuits of the country, or on the 
opinions and conduct of public men, Mr. Webster is not respon- 
sible for it.‘ 

Mr. Webster’s position in the House, as chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, brought a great variety of subjects iiudei 
his immediate cognizance, the most important of -which related 
to certain changes then agitated in respect to the construction 
and action of the Supreme Court of the United States. There 
were causes of very considerable anxiety to the friends of the 
Government, springing from certain dissatisfactions with the 
relations of that tribunal to the working of the Constitution. 
The number of the judges had hitherto been seven ; and as 
their discharge of the circuit duties, as well as of the duty of 
sitting in hano, had long been a part of the judicial system, 
and as the growth of the country bad rendered some further 
provision desirable, the question had arisen, what that provision 
ought to be. At all times this question involves an enlarge- 
ment of the number of the judges of the Supreme Court, if they 
are to retain their connection with the circuits, as one alterna- 
tive, or, as the other, the preservation of a smaller number of 
the members of that court, and the creation of an independent 
court, or the appointment of special judges to perform the cir- 
cuit duties. The disadvantage of a numerous bench for the 
purpose of sitting as a court of errors in hano, and the disad- 
vantage of separating the judges of the Supreme Court from 
the circuits, in order to limit their number, rendered this a 
matter of great perplexity. These difficulties were inherent 
in the subject ; there were others, which were perhaps more 
formidable, arising from the state of men’s feelings and opin- 
ions. 

The function of declaring void and inoperative any law of a 
State that conflicts with the Constitution of the United States, 
which was designed by that Constitution to he vested in the 

witnessing yoy advance in tte public tion to which Mr. Webster and others 
mind. There is hardly cavil and carping were willing to assent as a “ judicious ” 
enough to relieve you frona the denuncia- tariff. It was bitterly ridiculed by Mr. 
tion pronounc^ against him of whom all Clay, who declared that, if the bill then 



oiipreme i?eaerai xriDunaij ana lor wmcn me d nuiciaiy J^^LCI 
of 1^89 had provided the necessary practical means, had, pre- 
vious to the year 1824, been exercised several times since the 
origin of the Government, in eases where the law of a State had 
been sustained by its own supreme tribunal, and where the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the "United 
States had been assumed to have been rightfully given by the 
twenty-fifth section of the Federal Judiciary Act.' This ex- 
ercise of appellate jurisdiction over the decisions of the State 
courts, in this class of cases, had given no special dissatisfaction 
in Hew Jersey, or Maryland, or Hew Hampshire, the States in 
which the most prominent cases of its application had arisen ; ’ 
but when, in the cases of Cohens vs. Virginia and Green vs. 
Middle^ coming from Virginia and Kentucky, the same power 
had been successfully invoked, State jealousy and pride were 
tofiched to the quick in two of their principal strongholds. 
The dissatisfaction culminated at this session of Congress in 
efforts to curtail the authority and limit the action of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; and at the very time 
when these efforts were made, the validity of the steamboat 
monopoly of the State of Hew York was pending oefore that 
tribunal in the case of Oillons vs. Ogden. 

Mr. "Webster’s position, therefore, as chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, was extremely delicate and responsible. He 
had to meet propositions looking to important changes in the 
construction of the Supreme Court and the functions of the 
judges, and other propositions, which contemplated the ex- 
tinction or the restriction of its appellate jurisdiction over the 
State courts. With respect to the foimer, he entertained then 
and always a strong opinion that the separation of the judges of 
that court from circuit duties is entirely inexpedient. He con- 
sidered that the best mode of affording the relief made neces- 
sary by the pressure of business upon the circuits, was to 
appoint circuit judges where that pressure was greatest, and at 
the same time to have the judges of the SujDreme Court per- 

^ The section which declares the cases Neva Jersey vs, Wihem^ 7 Oranch 
which may be removed from State courts (from Now Jcrscjrt ; McCulloch vs. Mary- 



reiico of opinion on thoHt' puintH nt tlsin t'twiini, anti lui cui 
only pnn-t'nt. llii' atloptii>n of uiyuHuri'a whioli lut thought ob 
tioniiblo. On tin* otlior braiioh of tiu^ Hubjort, ho lunl lo tipp 
iiivt, a propttsi'tl ropoal of tin? twouty titUi wH'tioji t»f tint Ji 
ciat'y Ac‘l ; iiutl iioKt, a plan mi\iirin^ tho ooiunim'mH' t 
('orlain ilxotl miiubcr of tho jml|i;ort t»f tho Snpromo (’oiirj 
liny tlooiaiim that, alumhl n‘vot*H<t tlu' jinlgmont of a S 
court on tho {ground of tlio ctinHtitutionnl invalitllty o 
State law. Ill thia oppoailiim Ito whh Hucocwful, uiitl 
chiHri of caHea waa lull uihUt tint proviBnina of the ihulioi 
Act of 1781), 

During tbo moat exciting period of the dclnitt! of It 
on the tariff, and while Mr. Welmter waa hiiiiHolf Hpeakin^ 
tho IIouHo oil that aubject, he waa auddenly calltul npoi 
prepare for the argument of tho cu«e of Gihfmm vh. (hjdm 
tho Supremo Oourt, iuvidving the conatitutional validity of 
lawH of New York, wiiieh had granied to Fulti>n and Idvii 
ton the exclnaivo navigation of ail tin* watera witliin tho 
riadietion of that State, by veaatdH imjadled l>y ateam, fi 
tenn of ycara not then cx}>irod. Kvery trilmnal in tliat S 
to whudi tbo queritiou liad been Hubmittod, iiudiuHug 
“Court of Errora and Appeak,” had aflirmed that theae 1 
wm’c not an infraction of tlie conKtitntiomU juriadiction of ( 
gresri to regulate eommerco between tho Stato. The ])art 
lar injunction whiuhI in iheoaHo, at the iimtauco of thoHo huh 
tho monopoly, reHtrnined a voHaol tliat ran lietwinm tho oiti 
New York and Elixahothtown, in New Jemiy. Mr. Wok 
had not been omployod in tho oauHo in tho State aourta; hut 
its removal to tho Siiproine Court of tho United Static, he 
reUiined in it to argue agaiimt the validity of tlie New It 
lawB. The cironmataneeB attomling bi« aummona into O' 
in this oanae, whioli wiw at tlie time quite vmexpooted, 
thus detailed by Mr. Tioknor in bis reminisoonoei of 
Webster ; 

“In tlio spring of 1824, Mr. Wabstor wiw inucb conoomod In tho 


Ogden would Tbe called on for argument the next morning. He waa 
astounded at the intelligence, for he had supposed that after the tariff 
question should have been disposed of, he would still have ten days to pre- 
pare himself for this formidable conflict, in which the constitutionality of 
the laws of How York, granting a steamboat monoply of its tide-waters, 
would be decided. He brought his speech on the tariff to a conclusion as 
speedily as ho could, and hurried home to make such preparation for the 
great law argument as the shortness of the notice would pennit. He had 
then taken no food since his morning’s breakfast — ^but instead of dining 
he took a moderate dose of medicine and went to bed, and to sleep. 
At ten p. M. he awoke, called for a bowl of tea, and without other re- 
fi*eshment went immediately to work. To use his own phrase, ‘ the tapes 
had not been off the papers for more than a year.’ He worked all night, 
and, as he has told me more than once, he thought he never on any occa- 
sion had so completely the free use of all his faculties. Ho hardly felt 
that he had bodily organs, so entirely had his fasting and the medicine 
done their work. At nine a. m., after eleven hours of continuous intel- 
lectual effort, his brief was completed. He sent for the barber and was 
shaved ; ho took a very slight breakfast of tea and crackers ; he looked 
over his papers to sec that they were all in order, and tied them up — ^ho 
read the morning journals, to amuse and change his thoughts, and then 
he went into court, and made that grand argument which, as Judge Wayne 
said above twenty years afterward, ‘ released every creek and river, every 
lake and harbor in our country from the interference of monopolies.’ 
Whatever ho may have thought of his powers on the preceding night, the 
court and the bar acknowledged their whole force that day. And yet, 
at the end of five hours, when he ceased speaking, he could hardly be said 
to have taken what would amount to half the refreshment of a common 
meal, for above two and thirty hours, and, out of the thirty-six hours im- 
mediately preceding, he had for thirty-one been in a state of very high in- 
tellectual excitement and activity.” 

Probably, if we possessed as full a report of this argument, 
as that wliieli remains of tlie Dartmouth College case, we 
should bo inclined to estimate it quite as highly. Certainly the 
difficulties to bo overcome were as great, and the nature of 
the question demanded as much power of analysis and discrim- 
ination, and force of reasoning, as were required in the former 
case. The weight of judicial authority that was arrayed 
against the side which Mr, Webster liacl to espouse was far 
more imposing than in tlie college case. The question derived 



itfl eliicf (liilitnilly Inun iht* iipparcnt (‘ctnllicl of jurimlicfionB 
botwcon tlic iKtiiff iiutl tlu» luiticiml f^ovcinimutitB, Iti ivHpo.et 
waterrt whicli nro coiifiwtMlly within tin* tcrritonal limitH o 
State. But nutwithatuiuling the luculity in which tlu'Bc lawt 
inoiiojHily tu npcrutOj tlui {{uentiou whb, whether tlu'y w 
c.ouHiHtciit with thu grunt tn ('ungrcBH (jf tlu^ powm* to re 
late, comniereo with foreign nations and ludwtHui tlui ntna 
StatOB. The argument of Mr. W<!hHter eHtuhliHhctl llu* gr 
poHitioiiB that the ('onuneree of the Uni(»n w a unit; that 
regulation being veutcal In (MngrcHB, (luwe iu tif neeoguity ho 
logiulative regulation, whieli iu extdurtively in Oongrena, and 
concurrontly in (bngrt*8H and thu Stateu ; and that a law gni 
ing a monopoly of navigation over watern whewo eoininore.c 
carried on, is a law regulating coinmiwce, and in one of th 
regnlationa that can bo made, if hy any anthority, only 
the authority in which t}io regulation of that ooinmerec 

VOBted. 

^(5 have HQ('ii that Mr. Webster did not take a very wtn 
poraonal intereBt in the topic that ahBorluMl b«) inue.h of 
attention of iiiomborH of CongroHB at this BOHuioti -the 
proaching presidential election. On bin arrival atWaBhing 
in December, 1823, he foiiud ilio Htate of thingH to bo tl 
The oanclidatoB were Mr. John Quincy Adam», (bnierid tfii 
Bon, Mr. Oalhomi, Mr. C'lay, Mr. Crawford, anti Mr, Ulinl 
Each of thoBO gotitlomon Boomed liktsly to command bo mi 
of the electoral votes as to prevent a elioieci of jmy one of th 
Mr. Webster wua satisfied, therefore, from the first, that 
election would devolve upon the IIoiibo of JloprtisontativeB. 
would have proferrod Mr. (Jalhoim at this time, for tlio pr 
deucy, of all the candidatos, if there had boon a reasom 
prospeot that he oould he elected. As the winter wore on. 
saw that Mr. Adams and (Itmoral Jackson would be the : 
competitors at last ; and under tliose eireiimstances, so fai 
he gave any advice to his Mends at homo, it was to oast 
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JVlr. WeDster B labors oi this session, in the House, in its 
committees, and in two legal tribunals, had their effect even 
upon him, accustomed as he was to such exertions, and strong 
as was his physical constitution at the age of forty-two. Prob- 
ably he never passed a winter at Washington of more constant 
and severe exertion than this, although he had no such cause 
for intense anxiety concerning the country as he afterward 
had, in 1830, in 1812, and in 1850. It was a winter of hard 
work ; and, when the spring arrived, he admitted its effects. 
“We have had a busy time of it,” he wrote to Judge Story, 
“ since you left us. For myself, I am exhausted. When I 
look in the glass, I think of our old hfew-England saying, 
‘ as thin as a shad.’ I have not vigor enough left, either 
mental or physical, to try an action for assault and battery. 
However, the fine weather has come on, I have resumed the 
saddle, and hope to ‘pick up my crumbs’ again soon.” To 
his brother, a little later, he wi’ites : “ I hope to get away 
by the 12th of May, and to be at home in season to see 
you at Dorchester the week before the G-eneral Court meets 
at Concord. The ensuing summer I shall do nothing but 
move about and play. I shall certainly spend a fortnight 
with you at Boscawen, and the rest you may spend with 
us. August we will pass together on Cape Cod. My wife 
wants some one to ride about with her, while I am shoot- 
ing,” etc. 

But it was past the middle of June before he could get 
away. He was detained for some days after the termination 
of the session, to serve on -a committee of investigation into 
certain charges made by a Mr. inian Edwards against the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Crawford. As this tedious 
business dragged its slow length along, he began to think 
of the birds that he ought to be following at Cohasset or 
Chelsea Beach, in company with his friend Mr. George Blake. 
Ho was not yet so reduced, he wrote, but that he “ could 
walk with a bit of iron” on his shoulder, and he desired to 
know whether Mr. Blake was e7er found driving with an 
“ umbrella ” in his chaise, as that quaint and -most agree- 
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able person was accustomed to call liis fowling-piece whei 
in its case." 

In the antumn of this year (1824), he was again electee 
a Eepresentative in Congress from the Boston district, hy i 
vote which is recorded in the newspapers of the time as 
“ nearly nnanimons.” There was in fact no oj)position of an;) 
importance. 

Mr. Webster had hitherto possessed no permanent conn 
try residence, excepting his father’s farm in Mew TIamp 
shire, which, in the days when railways were as yet nn 
known, was at a rather inconvenient distance from Boston 
In fact, he did not become the sole owner of this property 
nntil some years after this period, althongh he freqnentl) 
went there. It was a place always full, of tender recollec 
tions for him. But the farm was a small one, the rnra 
resources were few; and, above all, it was remote frorr 
the sea, which always had for him very great attractions 
“ At Franklin,” he used to say, “ I can see all in twe 
days.” 

It was in the autumn of this year (1824) that he firsi 
saw the spot on the southeastern shore of Massachusetti 
which afterward became his favorite home, and with wind 
his name will be long associated ; where, as he often said 
he “ could go out every day in the year and see something 
new.” This house, situated about a mile from the ocear 
(which is in full view from it), and surrounded by a fara 
then embracing one hundred and sixty acres, was the prop 
erty of Captain John Thomas. The month of August wai 
passed by Mr. and Mrs. "Webster and their children at Sand 
wich. On their way to Boston — Mr. Webster driving his 


^ The Hon. George Blake, a leading 
member of the Boston bar, for many 
years United States District Attorney for 
Massachusetts, -was one of Mr. Webster’s 
most intimate friends, and a frequent 
companion of his field-sports. He was 


library and papers. Mr. Webster use( 
to say, that ever afterward, wlionevo 
Mr. Blake had a cause to try, which h< 
did not wish to try, whatever was tin 
date of its inception, he invariably begat 
a dilatory motion with the words — “ Ma; 



repose of tins old house under its magnificent elm, and by tlic 
general beauty of tlie scene, that she begged her husband to 
turn in at the gate and pay a visit to the family. The call 
ended in their being invited to extend their visit to a few 
days ; and, before they left, an arrangement was’ made, by 
which they became, in succeeding summers, regular inmates 
in the family of Captain Thomas. This continued to be their 
course of life for several years. 


OHAPTEK XI. 


1824-1825. 

VISIT TO ME. JEFFEESON AND MB. MADISON — ^DEATII OF IIIB 8( 
GHABLES — ELECTION OF ME. JOHN QHINOY ADAATS AS PEEf 
DENT — ^TNTEENAL IMPEOVEMENTS — OEIMES ACT OF 1826 — 00 
BESPONDENOE WITH J. EVELYN DENISON, ESQ. — FIEST BUNK] 
HILL OEATION — ^JOURNEY TO NIAGARA. 

A fter passing tlie summer of 1824 in tlie relaxation wlii( 
lie had promised himself, it was arranged in the autim 
that Mr. "Webster should make a visit to Mr. Jefferson at Mon- 
cello, in company with Mr. Ticknor, who had been invited 1 
Mr. Jefferson to assist him in regulating the course of stiidi 
at the University of Yirginia. Mr. Ticknor has furnished n 
with the following account of their journey, and the incideu 
of their visit to Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison : 

“ Early in tbe autumn of 1834, 1 was one day dining with Mr. Wobsi 
at his own house, and talked about passing some time in Washington t 
next winter, as I had often done before. I told him that Mr, Jefferson h 
invited me to meet General Lafayette at MonticoUo, but that I did i 
think I should he able to do it. I thought, however, that, in the event 
my going to Washington, I should endeavor, as Mrs. Ticloxor would 
with me, to take her to Mr. Jefferson’s He said ho should like to he 
the party. I replied that if he were in earnest, and could afford the ti 
for it, I could easily arrange matters so that it would he agreeable for h 
to go. He held out Ms hand and said, ‘ It is a bargain, if you say so,’ 

“ In Consequence of this conversation, I wrote to Mr, Jefferson, hi 
mating to him that Mr. W ebster might visit Yhginia with us. He answer 
immediately, under date of Hovemher 8th : ‘ Whether Mr. Webster con 


“We left Washington on the 9th day of December, and went by 
steamboat to Fredericksburg Landing. At Fredericksburg, a friend had 
made all the arrangements necessary for the journey, and we set off the 
next morning in a carriage and four horses and a gig, all very slovenly, 
after the Virginia fashion. The roads were very bad. The landlord of 
the house where we dined dropped his knife and fork with astonishment, 
as ho was carving a very nice turkey, when he understood that he was 
talking with Mr. Webster of Massachusetts; but he was nothing daunted, 
and they had a great argument upon the question of internal improve- 
ment, the Virginian confessing that if the power were not in the Constitu- 
tion, he wished it was. We were to pass the night at a tavern kept by a 
Dr. Tyrrel, but the days were short and the roads detestable, and it was 
long after dark before we reached our destination. Mr. Webster was very 
amixsing, telling stories to keep our spirits up, singing scraps of old songs, 
and making merry like a boy. Our accommodations for the night wore 
bad enough, but before we went to bed we prepared a note for Mr. Mad- 
ison, which was to be dispatched the next morning at daylight, and in- 
formed him of om- intended visit, for which President Monroe had pre- 
pared him. At Orange Court-House, five miles from Dr. Tyrrel’s, we met 
our messenger, who brought us a kind welcome from Mr. Madison, and 
who was accompanied by Mr, Madison’s coachman, whom he had sent to 
show us the way — a needful providence, where proper roads were none 
and landmarks very few. 

“Wc were very hospitably received. Mr. Madison and Mr. Webster 
wore old acquaintances, and evidently well pleased to see each other again. 
Mr. Madison talked well, and laid himself out to be agreeable to Mr. Web- 
ster. After a long and pleasant dinner, as we were going back to the 
saloon, Mr, Webster said to me, in an undertone, ‘ Sta/re hie; ’ for ho was 
afraid I might say something of going away the next day ; but I had no 
such intention. We did not talk that evening very late, for wo wore tired, 
and late hours wore evidently not the habit of the family, Tlio next 
morning (Sunday), after breakfast, Mr. Webster and I, accom])aaiod by Mr. 
Todd,^ took a ride on horseback of eight or ten miles. Whesn wo had 
passed beyond the limits of Mr. Madison’s domain, the country looked 
pretty cheerless. Wo rode through woods and across fields, Mr. Webster 
making himself merry as ho had the day before with wondering whore 
‘ Phil Barbour’s constituents could bo,’ for this was Mr. Plulip Barbour’s 
district. Before wo roturned, however, wo made a visit to Mrs, Barbour, 
to ^vhom Mr. Webster gave an account of her liusl)and, whom he had left 
in Washington, which visibly interested her. The dinner that dfty was as 
agreeable as the one the day before. Mr. Madison told many stories with 

1 Son of Mrs. Madison, by a fonnov husband. 



both were too mucli interestea m tiie couniry ana its uisluaj uuk lu uam 
about its affairs. After we returned to Washington, Mr. Webster told me 
that he had been very much impressed by Mr. Madison’s conversation, ant] 
that it had fully confirmed him in an opinion he had for sonio time enter- 
tained, that Mr. Madison was ‘the wisest of our Presidents, except Wash- 
ington.’ 

“We spent two days at Mr. Madison’s, and then went to Mr. Jefferson’s, 
which, though only thirty-two mUes off, proved a journey of more tliau 
one day. At Charlottesville, before we went up to Monticello, Mr. Web- 
ster received a letter which changed his appearance and manner the 
moment he had read it. It was from Mrs. Webster, and gave him bad 
news of his youngest child, little Charles, who was thought ill, but not 
dangerously so. The change was the more apparent from his having pre- 
viously been so gay. Only the evening before, at Mrs. Clarke’s tavern, he 
had said, ‘ that without iutending any compliment to his companions, he 
would say that he had not felt so free from care and anxious thought, as 
he did then, for five years.’ (I find this in a memorandum made at the 
time.) 

“We remained at Monticello four or five days, detained one day beyond 
our purpose by rains and the consequent swelling of the streams, wliich 
made travelling diflacult in a country where bridges are rare. Mr. Joffor- 
son had regular habits and fixed hours for every thing ; but ho was 
very attentive to Mr. Webster, and plainly liked to talk with him. Mr. 
Webster, on his part, was very respectful to Mr. Jefferson, and led him 
constantly to converae upon the doings of the old Congress and the 
period of the Revolution, on both which topics Mr. Jefferson was inter- 
esting and instructive. Mr. Webster enjoyed these conversations very 
much, and spoke of them afterward with great satisfaction. 

“ One day, after dinner, Mr. Webster told a story of himself, which was 
characteristic of him, and amused Mr. Jefferson very much. Mr. Jefferson 
remarked that ‘ men not unfrequently obtained more credit for readiness 
in command of their knowledge, and indeed for its amount, than they 
deserved.’ He said it had happened to himself. Mr. Webster replied that 
he supposed it had happened to most men, and especially tq lawyers. He 
said that, soon after going to Portsmouth as a young lawyer, a blacksmith 
brought him a case under a will ; he was unable to give him a decided 
answer, and desired him to call again. Having little to do, he wont to 
work upon the case, and found it a difficult one. He went through all the 
books in his own little collection, that could give him any light, and then 
borrowed what he could find relating to the point in question, in the 
libraries of Mr. Jeremiah Mason, and of Mr. Peyton R. Freeman, a curious 
black-letter lawyer in Portsmouth. His client called for an opinion, biit 


Essay on these two subjects, and other books, all together costing him fifty 
dollars. At last, after a month’s hard work, and making out a yery elab- 
orate brief, ho gave an opinion fiiyorablo to his client’s claim, argued the 
case, won it, and received a foe of fifteen dollars ; all that the amount in 
controversy would warrant him to charge. 

“ Years passed by, and the blacksmith and his case had almost passed 
away also from his memory. At length, bouig in New York on his way to 
Washington, Mr. Aaron Burr sent him a note, saying that he wished to 
consult him on a legal question of some consequence. Mr. Webster gave 
him an appointment, and, when Mr. Burr began to explain his case to him, 
he said that he knew in a moment that it was his blacksmith’s case over 
again. He, however, heard Mr. Burr quietly through, and then, with the 
blacksmith’s brief full in his mind, began to reply. He cited a series of 
cases bearing on the point, and going back, if I remember rightly, to a 
leading one in the time of Charles II, Mr. Burr listened to him for some 
time, and then interrupted him somewhat suddenly, by asking him whether 
he had been consulted in that case before. ‘lie evidently suspected,’ said 
Mr. Webster, ‘ that I must have been of counsel to the other side. I as- 
sured him that I did -not knoV(r there was such a case or such parties in the 
w’orld till he explained it to me,’ Mr. Webster said that he subsequently 
gave IMr. Burr a written opinion on his case, and made him pay enough 
for it to cover all his worlc for the blacksmith and something moreover 
for Mr. Burr’s suspicion that he had been of counsel for the opposite party. 
He added, ‘ Mr. Burr, no doubt, thought mo a much more learned lawyer 
than I was, and, under the circumstances of the case, I did not think it 
worth while to disabuse him of his good opinion of me.’ 

“Mr. JclTerson, though then cighty-ono years old, rode constantly on 
horseback in fine weather. One day we rode with him to Charlottesville, 
about four miles, to visit the buildings for his university, which had not 
yet gone into operation, but was soon to be opened. It was the last great 
interest of his life, and Mr. Webster took much pleasure in witnessing the 
beginning of the entci’priso. He did not, however, fail to discover some of 
the defects of the system ; ho especially suggested to ]Mr. JclTerson that a 
project he had introduced into his laws for the university, to train the 
scholars in military exercises with guns made wholly of wood, because he 
did not think it safe to trust them with the usual fire-arms, would fail from 
the ridicule of the young men. It proved so. 

“Mr. Webster was impatient of our detention by the weather. Ho was 
very anxious to get ncvi^s of his sick child, and could not liopo for any 
letters till ho should reach Wasbington. Ho wanted also to know what 
was going on in Congress; hut Mr. JclTerson took jro newspaper blit the 
Mclimonil Enquirer. With the first line weather, therefore, we descended 
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tli6 mountaiii. Several of tlie young geutleuaeii of tlio faiuily accouapauiccl 
us. On the hanks of the Rivanna vre found many wagons waiting to 
be ferried over ; the stream was much swollen, and the passage difficult, 
Many had their turn before us, and, among the rest, a drove of pigs from 
Kentucky. The ferryman had but one person to assist him — an inefficient 
slave they were both much exliausted, having been at work since day- 

break. While we were crossing, Mr. Webster, in his usual cheerful man- 
ner, began to talk to the ferryman, who found it very difficult to stem the 
sudden turbulence of the stream. ‘You find it hard work enough thie 
morning, I think,’ said Mr. Webster. ‘ Yes, sir,’ said the boatman, ‘ it puts 
a man up to all he knows, I assure you.’ An apt phrase, which amused 
Mr. Webster very much at the time, which he was constantly using on all 
occasions through the rest of the journey, and which he often introduced 
in speaking and writing in after-years. In this way it has become a com- 
mon phrase in our part of the country, where few persons know its origin, 

“ Of the rest of our journey back to Washington I remember nothing 
but that it was uncomfortable from the season of the year, and that Mr, 
Webster was depressed and anxious from the news ho had received fi’om 
home, and from what he feared he should receive.” 

To this account, whicli was written by Mr. Ticloior since 
Mr. Webster’s death, I have to add a memorandum of Mr. Jef 
ferson’s conversation, that was prepared by both these gentle- 
men at the time of their visit, and which remained private unti’ 
it was included in the first volume of Mr. Webster’s correspond- 
ence, published by Mr. Fletcher Webster in 185 Y. It was dic- 
tated j)artly by Mr. Webster and partly by Mr. Ticknor at the ini 
where they passed the first night after leaving Mr. Jefferson’s 
Mrs. Ticknor acting as amanuensis, and adding her recollectioni 
of Mr. Jefferson’s conversation to those of the gentlemen. ‘ Thif 
paper will he found in the appendix to the present volume.” 

^ I mention these facts, because the interesting visit ; although it was doubt 
biographer of Mr. Jefferson has doubted less supposed that the time might arrive 
the accuracy of Mr. Webster’s account when this account of their Dlustriou 
of some of Mr. Jefferson’s remarks, espc- host, as he appeared in the last year oJ 
cially those relating to Mr. Wirt’s Life of his life, could with propriety bo given t^ 
Patrick Henry. The facts are, that -what the world. Thirty-two years after th 
was published in 1867, in Mr. Webster’s death of Mr, Je&rson, and live year 
correspondence as a “ Memorandum of after the death of Mr. Webster, thi 
Mr. Jefferson’s Conversation,” was a very paper was first published. I may b 
carefully-prepared paper, the result of the permitted to add, what will bo cor 


JL3aitimore to pass a snort time, rne loiiowing ioiiur wh» wiu 
first they received from liim : 


[mu. 'WEBSTER TO MR. TICKNOR.] 

“■Washington-, Sunday Evening. 

“ My dear Sir ; I send you three letters, -wliicli have hocn put into 
my hands for that purpose to-day. 

“I find that you are really gone; and if I could tell you how sorry I 
am, I would. I passed the house yesterday, and gave a look to the win- 
dows, but saw no imiting faces.. To-day I have been at home, except an 
hour passed with Mr. Tazewell. The general ^ has been to see me, and avo 
have had a good long talk. I believe he hopes to catch a sight of your 
pai’ty at Baltimore. 

“ If my constituents accuse me of negligence and inattention this B('S- 
sion, I shall lay it all off on Mrs. Ticknor. She had no right, I shall say, 
to be so agreeable as to draAV my attention from the weighty affairs of state 
Avhilc she Avas here, and to create depression, or a kind of I-am-not-quitc- 
roady-to-go-to-work feeling by her departure. What will State Street say 
to it, think you, if its affairs should be neglected, although Shakespeare bo 
ever so Avcll read, or all the versions of Sir John Moore’s burial revised and 
corrected ? 

“Please to assure her that I shall put it to her account, if there should 
happen any dissatisfactions or disaffections hereafter — any inuttorings of 
the ‘ vital commoners,’ or ‘ petty inland spirits.’ To-morroAv, avo shall have 
Niagara — Chesapeake Canal — Cumberland Road — and, in the Senate, a 
discussion on piracy. 

“I have no news from Boston, Our mail is ‘due and unpaid.’ Send 
back WaHcnstein.” I shall bo happy to see him on two accounts : first, on 
account of himself ; second, that I may see whether any of your visagi^H ai-o 
reflected from his face. 

“I am shocked Avith the nows of Mr. Harper’s death. It is a publii; 
loss. Ho was a man of excellent feelings and much cultivation. His mind 
Avas rather comprehensive than profound, and his general poAver persuasion 
rather than logic. lie Avroto Avith much more of purity and of I'leganco 
than most of his contemporaries. Ilis heart was true and kind in all cases, 
and I believe no man more loved or cherished his friends. 

“ I hope to hear from you hy to-morroAv’s mail. C ive my remembrances, 
regrets, good wishes, and Avhatover else is proper, to Mrs. Ticknor and Mias 

^ Ccneml Larayette. the sorvieo of I, lie lltissian govemmont. 

® Julius von Wallonstoin, for several Mr. Ticlcuor first know him in Madrid in 
years nw allacM to the liussian legation 1818, Avhero lie hold a position corro- 
in W aahington ; a nmn of talent, and spoiuling to that 'Which ho hold in this 
various but irregular culture. lie was a countr'V. Ho was a good deal in Mr. 


“ D. Wbbstbr.' 


[me. ticknor to me. •WEBSTEE.] 

“Baltimob®, Tuosduy Evening. 

“ j\It dear Sir : Tour kind note of Sunday evening, by the unkind 
ness of tlie Baltimore post-office, 'was put among tbo T’s, and tliercfora 
did not reacli its destination until tMs morning, tliougb it was due, and 
anived yesterday. Wallenstein, liovever, wbo went back in the coach, 
carried you a little note, which I trust you received early in the forenoon ; 
and which will, at least, serve to assure you that we arc not insensible to 
the kindness you have expressed for us dming the last week. . . . General 
Harper’s death has cast a gloom over this city, as such a groat loss ought 
to. Wallenstein will have given you all the details. Old Mr. Carroll 
fainted when he heard of it ; but is gradually recovering. Wo have scon 
Count Menou ^ several times, who is staying at old Mr. Carroll’s to comfort 
him ; and his feelings, on the loss of General Harper, who was onco a groat 
benefactor to him, do him great credit as a good man. . . . Savago says 
there is no excitement in Boston about the presidential election. Do lot 
us hear from you as often as iDossible, if it be but a line, written in your 
place while some Ohio member is prosing ; it will console us, for we have 
indeed a heavy miss of you, • Geo. Tioknob.” 

The child, whose illness cast the coining shadows of grief 
over Mr. Webster’s enjoyment of his tonr in Yirginia, was born 
in Boston, on the 31st December, 1822. He died on the 18tli 
of December, 1821, He was the youngest of Mr. Webster’s 
children ; loved with all the strength of the great heart of his 
father, and all the affection of the devoted mother.” The fol- 
lowing letter, from Mrs. W ehster to her Imshancl, succeeded the 
first annoimcement of their loss : 

pUBS. WEBSTER TO MR. WEBSTER. 

“ Boston, Dscmb&r 88, 1824. 

“ I have a great desire to write to you, my beloved husband, but 1 
doubt if I can write legibly, as I can hold jny pen but in my fingers.” 1 

^ Count Menou was long a refugee hardly impaired the fresh beauty of his 
French resident in B^timore, and sub- countenance; but shortly after his death, 
sequently French minister in Washing- when the round contour of his cheeks 
. had a little fallen away, his face and head 

This child IS said to have borne a were like a perfect miniature oast of his 
stronger likeness to Mr. Webster than father. No marble bust can ever present 
either of his other sons. Mrs. Lee says a more perfect likeness of his nohlo 
of him : “ This lovely child indicated sin- father.”— ( Correspondmee, i.) 



and that wc "both shall ho able to resign him -without a murmur, hapi)y iu 
the reflection that he has returned to his Heavenly Father i')uro as I 
received him. It was an inexpressible consolation to mo, when I con- 
templated him in his sichness, that ho had not one regret for the past, 
nor one dread for the future ; he was patient as a lamb during all his 
sufferings ; and, they were at last so great, I was happy when they worf\ 
ended, 

“ I shall always reflect on his brief life with mournful pleasure, and, I 
hope, remember -with gratitude all the joy he gave me; and it lias been 
great. And, oh, how fondly did I flatter myself it would be lasting I 

‘ It was but yestoi’day, my child, thy little heart heat hiph ; 

And I had scorned the warning Toice that told mo thou must die,’ 

“ Dear little Charles I He sleeps alone under St. Paul’s. I cannot ex- 
press how much I regret that it did not occur to any one of us to have the 
dear remains of Grace removed. I thought much of it when the tomb of 
Mr. Sullivan was opened for Mrs. Sullivan’s little boy. I regretted you 
were not here to consult upon the subject. Oh 1 do not, my dear husband, 
talk of your own ‘ final abode ; ’ that is a subject I never can dwell on for 
a moment. With you hero, my dear, I can never bo desolate. Oh, may 
Heaven, in its mercy, long preserve you I And that wo may ever wisely 
improve every event, and yet rejoice together in this life, prays your ever 
affectionate G. IV. 

“I ought to mention William’s unwearied attention and kindness to 
dear little Charles. His grief is great at the loss. Poor Haney came last 
Friday ; she is much afflicted that she did not come in time to see tlio 
dear little boy once more. She begs you to accept her sympathy find 
love.” 

So far as I know, tins was tlie last occasion on wliicli Mr. 
WoLster’s emotions fonncl relief in liis own verst'. It is 
needless for inc to repeat that, even in private, iiu nuulo 
no proteiiBioiis to bo a -wi-iter of poetry. Yet, amon^* nil 
tlie productions in wlncli tlie idea of tlio earlier iirii Mortality 
of a child lias been mingled with parental grief, I huvo Been 
few that are more touching than Boino of tlio BtanjsaB which 
ho sent to liis wife after ho luid loarncd tho death of his 
son : * 

* Mr. Paige. alauzas, which I have sent to Mrs. Web- 

® In a note to Mrs. Tioknor at Haiti- stcr. I have made this copy for your 
more, enclosing a copy of these linos, ho eyes and your husband’s -- for no 
said : “ I ocennied a lonely hour on Sat- (kJicr human damn’s,”— CMSS. In tho au. 


“Tilou rear’st to me no filial stone, 

No parent’s grave witli tears Tjelioldest ; 

Thou art my ancestor — ^my son ! 

And stand’st in Heaven’s account tlic oldest. 

“,0n earth my lot was soonest cast, 

Thy generation after mine ; 

Thou hast thy predecessor past, 

Earlier eternity is th.ine, 

“ I should have set before thine eyes 

The road to Heaven, and showed it clear ; 

But thou, untaught, spring’st to the skies, 

And leav’st thy teacher lingering here. 

“ Sweet seraph, I would learn of thee, 

And hasten to partake thy bliss ! 

And, oh 1 to thy world welcome me. 

As first I welcomed thee to this.” 

The business of legislation, the demands of society, the 
responsibilities of tbe presidential election, then pending be- 
fore the House, are reflected in his correspondence of this 
winter, together with the memory of this affliction. He car- 
ried a heavy heart into most of the scenes in which he par- 
ticipated during this session, 

[me. VrEBSTBE TO MBS. TIOKNOK, AT BAITMOEB.] 

“ House oe Eephesentatotss, January 17, 1886, 

“Mr.'WaUeoBtein has given me, my dear Mrs. Ticknor, your very kind 
note, and I cannot well tell you how much it has gratified my feelings. You 
have mferred nothing, my dear lady, and can infer nothing, of my regard 
and affection for yourself and your hushand, more than the truth, nor 
equal to the truth. And I beg you to believe that there are none in the 
world whose regard and kind feelings I wish more to cultivate and 
secure. 

“ Our six weektf acquaintance has been to me a mixture of high enjoy- 
ment and severe suEfe^. The former I owe, mainly, to you and Mr. 
Ticknor ; the last I take, and would wish to hear, as a common visitation 
of a kind Providence. Yet I have &lt it more than might have been ex 


favor an habitual intercourse. At any rate, be assured that tlio principh' 
of regard and affection will live in my heart. 

“ I write this in the House, while Mr. Clay is spealdng on the Cumber; 
land Road. The ladies arc all present, inside the House. I have not re- 
viewed them ; for I am sure there is none of them that I have lately soon 
or know, unless it may bo Mrs. (A. IT.) Everett. I see Wallenstein among 
them, as becomes a diplomatist. Mr. Clay speaks well. I wish you were 
here to hear him. The highest enjoyment, almost, which I have in life, is 
in hearing an able argument or speech. The development of mind, in 
those modes, is delightful. In books, wo see the result of thought and 
of fancy. In the living speaker, we see the thought itself, as it rises 
in. the speaker’s own mind. And his countenance often indicates a per- 
ception before it gets upon his tongue. I have been charmed by observ- 
ing this operation of minds which are truly great and vigorous ; so 
that I sometimes am as much moved, as in reading a part of Milton and 
Shakespeare, by a striking and able argument, although on the dryest 
subject. 

“Mr. Wallenstein says you arc to leave Baltimore on Thursday. Tliore 
is, as yet, no Northern mail to-day. Should there bo one, and in it letters 
for you, they shall bo forwarded in due season. I shall flatter myself with 
the hope of hearing from you, not once only, but often, before you roach 
the little peninsula of Boston. Pray ask your husband if ho has written to 
Dr. Warren. 

“ Yours most truly, 

“ Danl. Wuins'mi.” 

[PHOM MU. TXCICNOR, AT BALTIMOnE.] 

“ BALTiMonu, January 10, 1828. 

“My dear Sir; Wo think it was rather hard in you to wait till wo 
were just out of the district, and then make a great speech. Wo have 
hoard all about it, and all Mr. Clay said, and all Mr. Livingston said, and 
all everybody said in its praise. Wo had no right to complain of the 
speaker’s^ taking such instant advantage of our absence; but we thouglit 
our own member might have given his constituents a chance to tell of him 
when they get home. But wo will have our revenge of you by reading it 
twice over in a bad rqiort of it. 

“I spent the last evening at old Mr. Carroll’s. Ho was well and cheer- 
ful — much more remarkably preserved for eighty-eight, than Mr. Joirorson 
for eighty-two. When lie flrst heard of Qisncral Harper’s death, the shock 
reached his mind, and his memory was aflectod for a few hours ; but his 
perfect equanimity, which is a chief source of lus unvarying health, soon 
restored him, and he is now able to talk on all subjects as usual and on his 



was more desii'ous she should see Mr. Carroll than auyhody in Balliuiore, 
But she shall see him yet. 

“I entirely forgot to tell you yesterday, that I had ■written to Dr. War- 
ren. I did it the day after you told mo you would he faithful to the 17th 
of June, for I rememhered the old rule of striking while the iron is hot, I 
haye written too to Mr. Quincy, telling him ho may prohahly have the gen- 
eral ^ for July 4th hy asking for him. 

“Anna desires her loye, and wo all desire to hoar from you as often as 
may he. We have few amusements here, for I do not care to go abroad 
alone, and your letters are as apples of gold set in pictures of silver. 

“ Yours always, 

“ Geo. Tickitok.” 

[to me. ticknob, at baltimobe.] 

Hottbb of Eefiie sent ATI veb, January 20, 182G. 

“My deae Sie : I owe you for two very kind letters, and the only pain- 
ful circumstance they mention is Mrs. Ticknor’s health. I am truly soriy 
that any thing should interrupt her enjoyment of the society of Baltimore, 
You must certainly stay long enough for her to see Mr, Carroll. The' op- 
portunity may not again occur. 

“We are to-day engaged on the canal. Several speeches liayo been 
filed in. Mr. Breck is now speaking. It must have been the good Wal- 
lenstein who wrote you about my little siDeech — ^for it was a vciy little one. 
We tliink our Eastern candidate grows a little stronger in the prospect of 
the presidency. As the time draws near, we hear more conversation on 
the subject; but every thing is yet uncertain. 

“I go to-night to pass the evening with Wallenstein. My friend Dr. 
iSewallhas proposed him as a member of the ‘Columbian Institute;’ so 
the doctor and I are going to pick a pheasant’s wing on the occasion. 

“Ihave to-day no letters from Boston — and hear little news from that 
quarter, since the great explosion, Mr. Gannet has gone to-day to Mouni 
Vernon. He left me a card without notation of place, and I know no1 
where to seek for him. 

“ Give my best and- most true regards to Mrs. Ticknor. I should be 
glad to read Shakespeare — or Mr. Tucker — or Mrs. Hutchinson — pr anj 
thing else to her, that would make her forget the oppression of her cold. 
I hope to hear from her soon, and hear that she is bettor. 

“Yours always truly, 

“D. Webstee. 

“I sent you one letter, enclosed, yesterday — ^have none to-day.” 


* Lafayette. 


“ Mx BEAU Sm : This is all I have for you. I expect, indeed, something 
further, as Wallenstein said he should inquire at the P. 0. about this time. 
If it comes, I shall enclose it to you. 

“ I have been to dine with Mr. Oalhoun. lie talked to mo, among 
other things, of your good fortune in picking up a companion on tho road 
of life. I did not think that a subject on which I was bound to quarrel 
Avith a Secretary of War, whatever I might think of tho matter*. Mr. Oal- 
houn is a true man. 

“ Shall I learn, to-morrow, when you leave Baltimore ? 

“ God bless you and yours I 

»D. W.” 


[ehom: mus. webstee, at bostok.] 

Saturday morning, January 22, 182i5. 

“ Mv DEAB, IIusnAND : I Avas sitting alone in my chamber reflecting on 
the brief life of our sainted little boy, when your letter came enclosing 
those lines of yours, which to a ‘ mother’s eye ’ are precious. Oh, my hus- 
band, have not some of our brightest hopes perished 1 ‘ Our fairest flow- 

ers arc, indeed, blossoms gathered for tho tomb.’ But do not, my dear 
husband, do not let these afllictions weigh too heavily upon you ; those 
dear children v/ho had such strong holds on us Avhilo hero, noAV alluro us 
to heaven : 

On ns Avith looks of lovo thoy kond, 

Por us tlio Lord of llfo Implore ; 

And oft ft’om sainted kllss doscond, 

Our Avoundod spirits to rostoro. 

“ Farewell, my beloved husband 1 I have not time to write more, only 
to say I regret you have lost tho pleasure of Mr. and Mrs, Ticknor’s so- 
ciety, which you so much need. I fear Mrs. Dwight is not much bonefltod 
oy her voyage, so tho last accounts appear ; though at first thoy thought 
her better. 

“ The children are tolerably Avoll, though not free from colds. 

“ Your over alTcctionato 

“ a. W.” 


[to MRS. TICEafOn, AT PJIILADELPirrA.] 

llonsui or JtMVKnBisNrATivjtH, February 4, 1835, 

“ My beau Lady : I am right glad to find a little place Icift for mo in 
Mr. Wallenstein’s letter, and to find it so flatteringly filled. I use tho pros- 
oixt moment to acknowledge this favor, avIuIo Mr. McDufllo is mailing a 
very Avarm speech, I hardly knoAV why or Avlierefore ; but it relates to the 
rules of proceeding in electing a President next Avcck, and he, being a 
pretty ardent Jackson man, seems inclined to make a Idncl of Jackson 
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■whicli lias been generally too much neglected in its education; I mean tin 
ear. Now I have so disciplined this little member that, on being informct 
that I am not particularly concerned to know what is said, and requestec 
to ‘ bring me no more reports,’ it very faithfully performs its duty, ant 
leaves me quite at ease to pursue any vocation I may choose. The ‘ cn 
closed petty spirits ’ are left entirely undisturbed by what prevails with' 
out. This is an admirable improvement on the old maxim, ‘ Hear witl 
both ears.’ I hear with mitlier. 

“ Times have a good deal changed with me, my dear lady, since yoin 
departure. The business of Congress has become more urgent — the eveni 
draws near — ^the session is wearing off — I begin to see home at the end oJ 
no long prospect, and all these things create a little activity and bustle, 
which serve, in some poor measure, to fill up such portions of time as 1 
usually passed in your house, whOe you remained here. 

“I am glad to learn that you are entered so favorably into the society 
of Philadelpliia. I think you will find it very intelligent and agreeable ; 
but am not afi-aid, nevertheless, that it will lead you to bo dissatisfied with 
a little peninsula running into Massachusetts Bay. 

“ Give my love to your husband. There seem to have been proceedings 
about the college, which must interest him. I hope he is satisfied with 
the result. Eemember me also to Miss Gardiner. 

“ Yours most truly, 

“ D. Wbbstisb. 

“Mr. Sturgis says he had the pleasure of isassing a very gratifying 
hour at your room in Philadelphia. Let me have a letter fi:‘om you before 
you leave Philadelphia.” 

[to MR. TICKNOB, AT PHILADELPHIA.] 

JB'etrruary 4, 1825. 

“I have only time to send love. W. has been a little unwell— 1 
have not seen him for two days, but expect him this evening. I thought 
of you all day yesterday, during the storm. I hope you were and are 
weU and safe. I should have felt less concern but for Mrs. Ticknor’s cold. 

It is confidently believed that New England will give a President, 
Kentucky concurrente. D W ” 


• [to mb. TICKHOB, ax BOSTON.] 

Senate, Wednesday, 8 o’clock (JVeSnfflvy 11). 

“ Mr DEAR Sib : I have been looking in rain for your promised letter. 
Be aasuredji am anxious to hear, ivom you, and to know how yours and 


“ Wc liave just returned from, counting tlic Totes and announcing tlio 
election. G-cneral Jackson arrived here at nine this morning. I have not 
seen him nor anybody that has seen him. 

“■With great love to Mrs. Ticknor, and in the hope of hearing from you, 

“ I am yours, 

“ D. Wkesteb. 

“Mr. Quincy has not yet arrived.” 

Tlie presidential election of 1825, wHcli is referred to intlie 
last note, slionld not be passed over witlioiit giving at least a 
brief account of Mr. Webster’s relation to it. Of tlie four prin- 
cipal candidates. General Jackson bad 99 electoral votes, Mr. 
Adams 81, Mr. Crawford 11, and Mr. Clay 37. Mr. Calbonn 
bad been cbosen Yice-President by tlie electoral colleges, by a 
very large majority. The election in tbe House being deter- 
mined by tbe votes of States, and tbe cboice being confined by 
tbo Constitution to tbe three bigbest candidates on tbe list of 
the electoral votes, Mr. Clay was not before tbo House ; but it 
soon became apparent that, if bo and bis friends were to give 
tbeir votes to Mr. Adams on tbe first ballot, tbo cboice must lie 
between Mr. Adams and General Jackson ; but, if tlicy gave 
their votes to Mr. Crawford, the final cboice would bo between 
that gentleman and General Jackson. Mr. Webster bad no 
strong personal preferences for Mr. Adams ; and, so far as there 
wore any remains of old party distinctions or connections, ho 
was not likely to favor Mr. Adams’s election. As one who re- 
spected tbe old Federal party and who had himself acted with 
it, Mr. Webster might have remembered Mr. Adams’s efforts to 
bring it into disrepute ; nor was be, altbougb a Eeprosontativo 
from Massachusetts, personally intimate with Mr. Adams. Put 
Mr. Adams bad received the electoral votes of all tbo Mew- 
England States, and Mr. Webster felt bound to give offeet to 
this expression of the popular voice in that region, so far as bo 
could consistently with his convictions of what the welfare of 
tbe country required. Between Mr. Adams and General Jack- 
son, moreover, be wonld have prcforrocl the former, for tbe prin- 
cipal claims of tbe latter on the oflico wore those of a popular 
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always iinwilling to select a President. Put, of all tlie prom, 
nent men then before the country, Mr. Webster wonld liav 
preferred Mr. Calhoun for the presidency, if he conld have lia^ 
a free and unrestricted choice. He bad a very bigli estimat 
of Mr. Calhoun’s abilities and j)atriotism, and tliere was thoi 
no fundamental difference in their opinions on great constitn 
tional questions. Put, in the present condition of things, Mi 
Calhoun could not become President, nnless the offico shonh 
be devolved on him by the failure of the House to elect a Presi 
dent before the 4th day of March. The election was iixed fo 
the 9th of Pebruary. 

Under these perplexing circumstances, Mr. Webster con 
suited his friends at home, and especially his brother, on whos( 
calm and solid judgment, in all things public or private. In 
placed great rehance, as to what was proper to be done in tw( 
or three contingencies. To his brother he stated the contin 
gencies thus : 

1. “If on the first or any subsequent ballot Mr. Adams falls bcliinc 
Mr. Crawford, and remains so a day or two, shall we hold out to tin 
end of the chapter, or shall we vote for one of the highest ? 

2. If for one of the highest, say Jackson and Crawford, for which ? 

3. Is it advisable, under any circumstances, to hold out and leave tin 
chair to Mr. Calhoun ? 

4. Would or would not Mew England prefer conferring the power oi 
Calhoun, to a choice of General Jackson ? ” ^ 

The advice which Mr. Webster received, and which entire!;) 
concm-red with his own judgment, was, that the votes of Mev 
England ought to be given to Mr. Adams on the first ballot 
and thenceforward steadily, so long as there should be a reason 
able chance of his election. Mr. Adams was elected on the 
first h^qt. This result was fortunate for the country j for 
although. Ms election was followed by a charge of corriipi 
coalition between Mr. Clay and himself, the evils and mischief 
and hearthumings of that unfounded accusation were not to b( 
compared to &e dangers that wonld have ensued from, a nro 


Tliere was one interview, and I believe but one, between 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Webster, on tlie subject of tliis election, 
wliicli places in a very striking liglit tlio objects wliicli Mr. 
Webster songbt from Mr. Adams, in case of bis election, and 
tlic extent of tlie wliole understanding between tliem respecting 
Mr. Adams’s course. Mr. Webster desired to see an adminis- 
tration of tlie Government that wonld not seek to revive or 
perpetuate tlie old party distinctions by a distribution of ofliecs 
of trust among men called by one party denomination, lit) 
thouglit tliat tlie welfare of tlie country required tins abnegation 
of party, and tbat it could be sufficiently signified by one clear 
and distinct case of an appointment of a Tederalist to ollic.e, 
wbicli would si low that tlie liaviiig been of tliat party was not 
to operate as a cause of exclusion. Tlie result would bo, tliat 
tlio Administration -would bo left free to call to tlie public ser- 
vice tlie best ability and tlio purest cliaracter. Entertaining 
tliGSO opinions, Mr. Webster, on tlie 3d of February, received a 
letter from Mr. Warfield, one of tlie Eepresentativos from Mary- 
land, wlio bad been a Federalist, and wliose political friends at 
borne feared tbat Mr. Adams would build up again tbe old land- 
marks of party distinction. Oppressed witli tbe responsibility 
of bis position in bis own delegation — since liis vote might 
decide tbe vote of bis State — tins gentleman clesired Mr. Web- 
ster’s opinion as to tbe mode in wbicb be ought to act. Two 
days afterward, Mr. Welistcr returned him the following answc'r ; 

[JIK. WEBSTER TO MR. WARFIEED.] 

“IIOUBU Olf RKPUHSKKTA'riVHH, B, IH-JB. 

“ My dear Bru : I liavo received your note of yoslerday, and redocl ed 
on its contents, and am viivy willing to answer it, as lar us t can, wltliout 
incurring the danger of misleading you in tlio discliargc Uic deluaiLo 
and important trust bcilonging to your present situalion. 

“ I must remark, in tlio first place, tliat my acipinintaneo with Mr. 
Adams, altliough friendly and respectful, I Impo, on both aides— certainly 
so on mine — is not particular. I can say nothing, therefore, on the present 
occasion by any authority derived from liim. 
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“Being in a situation, howeyer, not altogetlicr tinlike yoiw own, I liave 
naturally been anxious, like yourself, to form an opinion ns to wliat would 
be tbe course of bis Administration in regard to the subject alluded to by 
you. Eor myself, I am. satisfied, and sball give Hm my vote cliecrfully 
and steadily. And I am ready to say that I should not do so if I did not 
believe that be would administer tbe Government on liberal principles, 
not excluding Federalists, as suck, from bia regard and confidence. 

“ I entertain tbis feeling, not because I wish to sec any number of 
offices, or any particular office, given to those who bavo been called Fed- 
eralists; nor because there is a number of such, or any one, that I par- 
ticularly desire to see employed in tbe public service; but because tbe 
time is come, in my opinion, when we have a right to know wbotber a 
particular pobtical name, in reference to former parties, is, of itself, to bo 
regarded as cause of exclusion. 

“ I wish to see nothing like a portioning, j)arcelling out, or distributing 
offices of trust among men called by different denominations. Such- a pro- 
ceeding would be to acknowledge and to regard tbe existence of distinc- 
tions; whereas my wish is, that distinctions should be disregarded. 
What I think just and reasonable to be expected is, that, by some one clear 
and distinct case, it may be shown that the distinction above alluded to 
does not operate as cause of exclusion. Some such caso Avill doubtless 
present itself, and may be embraced probably in proj)er time and manner, 
if thought expedient to embrace it, without ]prejudice to tho iwetcnsionB 
or claims of iuclividuals. The Government will then be left at liberty to 
call to the public service the best ability and the purest character. It 
will then he understood that the field is open, and that men aro to stand 
according to their individual merits. So far as this, I think it just to ex- 
pect the next Administration to go. At any rate, it is natural to wish to 
know what may probably be expected in this regard. 

“Wliile with these sentiments, which, my dear sir, are as strong in my 
breast as they can be in yours, I am willing to support Mr. Adams, and to 
give him my vote and influence, I must again remind you that my judg- 
ment is made up, not firom any understanding or communication with him, 
but from general considerations ; from what I think I know of his liboral 
feelings, fiom his good sense and judgment, and from the force of circum- 
stances. I assure you, very sincerely, that I have a full confidence that 
Mr. Adams’s Administration will he just and liberal toward Federalists as 
toward others ; and I need not say that there is no individual who would 
feel more pain than myself, if you and the rest of our ffiiends should over 
find reason to doubt the solidity of the foundation on which this confi- 
dence rests. 



the letter did not speak of those appointments called Cahinct appoint- 
ments particularly, hut of appointments generally. "With that under- 
standing he said the letter coiitaincd his opinions, and ho should feel it 
his duty, hy some such apiiointment, to mark his desire of disregarding 
party distinctions. lie thought citlier of them, if elected, must necessarily 
act liberally in this respect. In consoquenco of this conversation, I inter- 
lined, in this letter, the words ‘ in proper time and manner.’ I made no 
other alteration in it.” 

Wliat Mr. Webster’s opinions were on the subject of inter- 
nal improvements, and under what circumstances they were 
formed in 1816, the reader has seen. At this session a very 
interesting debate took place in the House upon a bill to pro- 
vide for the continuation of the Cumberland road to Zanesville, 
in Ohio ; a national road, coinmeneing at Baltimore, and then 
completed as far as Wheeling. The bill was opposed by Mr. 
McDuffie, of South Carolina, as partial and sectional. He con- 
sidered that the true course for Congress was to wait until a 
general system could bo devised and put into operation as a 
^vliolc, with reference to an expenditure graduated somcAvliat 
according to the amount of national revenues paid in the }Mir- 
ticular region to bo bonctitod. Mr. Webster took part in this 
discussion, and said that, on this subject, as on all others, ho 
wished to bring to the discussion a right feeling, that is, a truly 
national feeling. It mattered nothing to him who was to bo 
inimodiately benolitod. Tyriusve, whether an iidiabit- 

aut of the banks of tho Morriinac of Hew Hampshire, or tlio 
Morrimac of Missouri, ho cared not ; provided ho be a sub- 
ject of our legislation, ho has claims, said Mr. Wolistor, on niy 
impartial consideration. If he had been led, since tho discus- 
sion of 181G, to alter , his opinion on any part of tho general 
subject then debated, it was that which respects an ('qual dis- 
tribution of the pnblic expenditures tlirough tlio difFereiit ])art8 
of tho Union according to their population. Ho doubted ex- 
tremely the propriety and even the power of Congress to carry 
on legislation on tho principle of balancing the local intorosts of 
different sections of tho country. If tho hnsinoss of legislation 
had boon committed to Congress at all, tlie whole subject is in its 



power ana uiiuer ils LUBurebJLuu. . . . vv ncu vyuJULyxc;B» 
at all, it must legislate for a wliole, not for twenty-four parts. 
The idea had been brought forward as being calculated to pre- 
vent a merely local legislation ; but it was, in truth, itself a 
local idea. Such a system would rest on a foundation essen- 
tially vicious. "When going into a system of iniprovenient, tlic 
House has simply to inquire, Where is imxn-ovement most 
needed ? He cared not whether it was beyond the Allcghanies 
or beyond the Missouri ; wherever it was most needed, there it 
must first be made. 

Mr. Webster further defended the present object, by con- 
tending that the opening of these Western roads h ad a tendency 
to settle the public lands, which he regarded as a national ob- 
ject. This again called up Mr. McDuffie, who declared him- 
self opposed to the policy of selling the public lands at tlio 
minimum price of one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, 
when they were fairly worth fifteen dollars per acre, and would 
sell at that price if the market were not glutted. This policy 
had the tendency, he said, to drain off the population of the old 
States, and it was accompanied by an artificial system of grind- 
ing tariffs to counteract the effect of reducing the population of 
those States. He drew a somewhat melancholy picture of the 
impoverishment of the Southern States ; but, so far as that ap- 
j)rehended decay depended upon a tariff policy, ho did not 
allude to the South Carolina origin of that policy. Mr. Wel)- 
ster replied that he was not in favor of selling the public lands 
at a price that would throw them into the hands of speculators, 
but he desired to have them offered, at rates that would encour- 
age then’ settlement. He did not regard it as desirable to pre- 
vent the laboring classes of the Eastern States from going to 
any part of our territory where they could better their con- 
dition. The emigration was the natural condition of a country 
densely populated in one part and possessing in another a vast 
tract of unsettled lands. The plan of the gentleman, he said, 
went to reverse the order of Hature, vainly expecting to retain 
men within a small and comparatively unproductive territory, 
who have “ ah the world before them where to choose,” Eor 


oTir aggregate of wealtli would have heen greater if our popu- 
lation had heen reatraiued within the limits of the old States ; 
but does he not consider population to be wealth ? And has not 
this been increased by the settlement of a now and fertile coun- 
try ? Such a country presents the most alluring of all prospects 
to a young and laboring man ; it gives him a freehold — ^it offers 
to him weight and respectability in society ; and, above all, it 
presents to him a prospect of a permanent provision for his 
children. Sir, these are inducements which never were resisted, 
and never will be j and, were the whole extent of country filled 
with population up to the Kooky Mountains, these inducements 
would carry that population forward to the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean. Sir, it is vain to talk ; individuals will seek their own 
good, and not any artificial aggregate of the national wealth ; 
a young, enterprising, and hardy agriculturist can conceive of 
nothing bettor to him than plenty of good cheap land.” 

How Mr. Webster’s course in this Congress was regarded in 
the West, will appear from the following letter, addressed to 
him by one of the Eepresentatives of Ohio : 

[fhom tub norr. Joseph vanob.] 

" Ujibana, JIfaro/i 29 , 1825 . 

“Dbab Sir: From tho interest you took during the last Congress 
in favor of some of the impoitant measures of tlie ’West, you have not 
only a claim on the gratitude of tliis people, but are entitled to know tlui 
political feelings of this section of the Union, botk as it respects yourself 
personally, as well as those growing out of the late presidential election, 

“ On iny way homo I passed through our State diagonally, and was 
ovorywhero met hy our citizens with that cordiality and good fooling 
which spoke in a language not to bo misunderstood that our Htand in favor 
of Mr. Adams was not only approved but received with a degree of en- 
thusiasm, unequalled in our State since its admission into tlio Union. 
This enthusiasm and good fooling was no doubt as much the result of a 
well-grounded confidence in our political instlLuLlons owing to the manner 
in which the question was settled in the llouso of Kopresontatives, as it 
was to that of the elevation of the present incumbent to the chief-magis- 
tracy of the nation. 

“ As it respects yourself, permit mo to say, that with our people no man 


party names or sectional distinctions. 

“ In conclusion, permit me to say, tliat, among the many valued 
Mends I have made in Congress, none stands higher than yourself, and 
that nothing would afford me more pleasure than a conscious ability to 
serve you in attaining under this government a standing equal to your 
merit. 

“Give my respects to friend Baylies, and accept for yourself the sincere 
regard of your friend, 

“Joseph Vanoe. 

' “Mr. Webster.” 

At tills session, Mr. Webster introduced and carried tlirongli 
the House tbe Act for amending the criminal code of the 
United States, wliich has sometimes been called by liis name, 
and ■which is now generally referred to as the “ Crimes Act of 
1825.” The undertaking was a difficult one ; for it related to 
a subject on which jealousy of Federal jurisdiction was quite 
certain to be aroused. The criminal law of the United States 
had remained substantially where it was left by the first Con- 
gress that sat under the Constitution. It had very serious de- 
fects and omissions ; yet these could not be supplied without 
exciting much opposition. Mr. Webster, by his address and 
by the fulness of his learning and experience, succeeded in 
overcoming that opposition, and the result was the establish- 
ment of a criminal code for the United States, which forty 
years of practical working have stamped as one of the great 
monuments of criminal legislation. 

The new Administration commenced on the 4:th of March, 
1825. Mr. Olay became Secretary of State ; Kichard Eush, of 
Pennsylvania, Secretary of the Treasury ; and Tames Barbour, 
of Yirgiaia, Secretary of W ar. The following members of Mr. 
Monroe’s Cabinet remained in office : Mr. Southard, of Hew 
Jersey, as Secretary of theHavy ; Mr. McLean, of Ohio, as Post- 
master-General, and Mr. Wirt as Attorney-General. Mr. 
Webster, who, as vve have seen, sought nothing for himself or 
ainy one else at the hands of the new President, anticipated 
that this would be a liberal Administration, and considered that 
it was his true com’se to support it. 
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late lord 'Wharncliffe, tlion Mr. Stuart "Wortley, and tlio late 
Lord Tannton, tlien Mr. Laloncliere — trayelled extensively in 
tlis country, and were mncli in tke society of Mr. Webster and 
Judge Story. From that period is to bo dated a strong friend- 
sbip between Mr. Webster and Mr. Denison, wliicli continued 
tbrongb Mr. Webster’s life. I avail myself of Mr. Denison’s 
permission, to print some portions of their correspondence : 


[fEOM mb. DENISON.] 

“ New Yoek, April 87, 1825. 

“Mv DEAB Sib; Wo got here last night from onr tour in Virginia, 
which the long distances and had roads made more of an undertaking 
than we had anticipated. I write to you, as I promised, without a mo- 
ment’s loss of time, hut it is to tell you that all our hopes of another 
week with you at Boston arc over. We have only eight days more on 
these shores, and intend to sail hy the British packet on the 5th. It is 
not without great regret that I give up this last chance of seeing you in 
this country, and I certainly would have contrived it in some way if it 
wore not for the good assurances I have that we shall meet at no very distant 
period in England, where I may pass much more time, and many hours of 
much more leisure in your company, than a hurried visit at Boston now 
would allow mo. Mr. Eufus King’s appointment appears to have given 
very general satisfaction, in which I heartily join, and, out of many reasons, 
for none more than because I imagine it will fall in well with your views, 
and further the prospects you once mentioned in a conversation to me. I 
should be very glad to have this confirmed by you, I have written to our 
most excellent Judgo,^ as ho desired mo when wo parted at Philadelphia, 
to tell him the day wo sail, and how impossible it is for us to visit Baleiu 
again, but I have insisted that this is not to bo a solemn leave-taking, and 
that the vision which now floats before my eyes, of our active and vigor- 
ous friend surveying his robed, and orminod, and gouty brothers of West- 
minster Hall, is to be realized. Ho is to see Lord Eldon on his wool- 
sack, and vi'o are to wander together through the aisles of Wostralnstor 
Abbey. 

“ I don’t know what to expect about tlio continuance of tlio session of 
Parliament after our arrival in England. They have done a great deal of 
most important business ; but I do not rogrcit my absence from England, or 
think I could have spent one moment of my time bettor than in this ■ coun- 
try. You SCO we are verifying your predictions to Congress in April, ’24, 

’ Mr. Justice Story. 
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as fast as we can reasonably be expected, by oiir policy at home and 
abroad. By the time you pay us a visit, Mr. Robinson will let us make 
you tipsy on good French wine almost for nothing. The first branch of 
Husldsson’s new proposals for the regulation of colonial trade appears to 
me the most important measure produced for many years, as well as the 
most convincing proof of the real disposition of our Govenamont. The 
way in which the people of England appear to bo conducting themselves 
about the Catholics is still more important, I really believe that an eflfec- 
tive cry of ‘ No Popery ’ could hardly now be raised in the country. If it is 
so, the mighty change can be attributed only to the diffusion of light and 
knowledge among the people, and to the long and open discussion of the 
question. The triumph of discussion will be greater in this case, than 
even in the case of the emancipation of slaves. After this. Right and 
Truth need never despair, 

“ I wUl not fail to write to you. Tou will direct me by your letters to 
the subjects about which you feel the greatest interest. Wortley and La- 
bouchere desire their best remembrances to Mrs. Webster and you. 

“ Believe me, 

“ With great truth and friendship, 

“ Most sincerely yours, 

“ J. Evelyn Denison. 

“I find an English road-book brought by accident among some others 
with us. As it is the best we have, and a late and correct edition, I 
thought you might like to have it. You may now travel from Liverpool 
to London with the same ease as you used to do from Hyde Park corner 
to the Bank, and learn the names of all the country-seats by the way.” 


[to MR. DENISON.] 

“ Boston, May S, 1826. 

“My dear Sir : I have received yours of the 27111 of April, and most 
sincerely regret that we shall not see you again among us before you leave 
our continent. The good Judge will be inconsolable. Ho is now in 
Maine, in tiie discharge of official duties, and will not, I fear, be home in 
season to write you before your departure. You must try to keep our little 
Boston alive in your recollections. It will not be disagreeable to you, 
I hope, when you return to your own country, and to the midst of your 
own associations there, to know that there are those on this side the 
globe, wholly unknown to you a year ago, who entertain much regtyrd for 
your welfere. For me, I shall take care to keep myself in remembrance, I 
shall contrive nretences to write 


■within two or three years. No disappointment, not connoctod with my 
own health, or that of my family, can he allowed to prevent the accom- 
plishment of this purpose. Your acquaintance and friendship form not 
only an additional inducement, hut an important reliance and resource, in 
relation to such a visit. 

“ You will doubtless find Parliament still sitting, although many great 
questions will he disposed of before you will be able to show yourselves at 
Westminster. I have read the proceedings of the session thus far with 
great interest, especially Mr. Eobinson’s speech, on bringing forward the 
Budget, and Mr. Huskisson’s two speeches, on the subject of the proposed 
changes in the laws of trade. There appears to me to be, in each of these 
gentlemen, so much clearsightedness, so much enlightened liberality, 
united to so much general ability, as to fit them well to ho loading min- 
isters in your government at this most interesting period of the world, 
I regard not only England, but all the civilized states, as greatly their 
debtors, for having set an example of a policy so wise, and so beneficial, 
in the intercourse of commercial states. Their success thus far has been 
greater, I think, than even they themselves anticipated ; and I most sin- 
corely partake in the gratification it produces. 

“ I hope you will remember to send mo any distinguished Parliament- 
ary speeches that may happen to bo separately published. I believe I 
have not omitted this particular in the memorandum you wore good 
enough to take. I believe I shall not receive, except through your 
agency, the volumes of Parliamentary Debates, of which you took a 
note. On this subject, hoAVOvci", I will shortly write you, to your address 
in London. 

“ I shall bo very glad of the road-book you mentioned. If the present 
rage continues, one will need no road-’booTcs ; when I arrive at Liverpool, I 
expect to embark on a railway for London. 

“ I beg you to make my best remembrances to Mr. Wortloy and Mr, 
Labouchcrc. Mention mo also to Colonel Dawson, if ho bo now with you. 
I saw less of him hero than I Mshed. When you moot Mr. Stanhiy in 
England, bo kind enough to remember my regards to him. I expect to 
see a speech from him, yet, before the close of the session. Adieu, my 
dear sir, and I pray you to bo assured of my 

“ Faithful friendship and entire ostoom, 

“Danu, Weustke. 

“ Mrs. Webster desires mo to give her farewcli to you and your Mends, 
Wortky and Labouchcro. Siio wishes you fair winds, a prosperous voy- 
age, and a happy mooting with your friends. 

“ If Mr. Stratford Canning should return to England, I beg you to 
mako acceptable to him my best regards.” 



“ Mt dear Sir I liaYe just got your letter, and cannot refrain from 
thanking you, and sending you a few more last words from this side the 
water. I am much gratified hy the assurances you gire mo that I shall noi 
be forgotten by some of your countrymen, in whoso remembrances I shall 
be very anxious and proud to have a place. This year of my life will be 
deeply engraven on my memory ; and the strongest and deepest lines will 
be those that record the hours spent in your company, and in that of our 
good Judge and some of your townsmen — I will take care of tho Parlia- 
mentary Debates, among your other orders. 

- “Wortley and I drove over this morning to Mr. Bufus King’s, who had 
desired to see us before we sailed. We found him in good health and 
spirits. He told us that he did not look forward to a long stay ; that ho 
had hesitated much, before he accepted the appointment, and that nothing 
but the strong and pressing language of Mr. Adams, and his own wish to 
second the President’s endeavors to adjust all points of difference between 
the two countries, and to unite them, as far as in him lay, in one common 
interest and in mutual good-will, would have induced him to undertake 
the mission. No man is better fitted to bring about so desirable an event ; 
and I am much mistaken if he will not find our Government readily and 
cordially meet him in all his advances. 

“ Pray thank Mrs. Webster for her kind wishes, and give her mine for 
the health and prosperity of all around her. 

“ Colonel Dawson joins us in best remembrances. ]^r. Canning and 
Stanley shall have your messages, and I know both will bo proud of them. 

“We sail to-morrow in the middle of the day. 

“ Yours with sincere friendship, 

“ J. EvEmYN ^Denison ” 


[to MR. DENISON.] 

Boston, Jum C, 1825, 

“Mv DEAR Sir; You perceive that I do not intend to allow you time 
to forget your Cisatlantic friends before you hear fi'om some of us. I use 
this opportunity the more cheerfully, as my friend Mr. Dutton, of this city, 
goes by the same conveyance, and although I believe he has a letter to you 
fi’om your very good fiiend the Judge, and although I believe also you 
saw him here, I must beg to solicit your attention and regard to liim, if ho 
should happen to come where you are in England, Pie is a very respect- 
able and worthy man. . 

“We all revetted here very much that you and your friends did not 
come here to give us a parting look. Nevertheless, wo have prayed for 
prosperous gales, and an agreeable voyage for you all. Por myself, I have 
been very quietly at home, since I returned from Washina-ton. but tlm 


pccta, I bclicYo, to be well reccivea by ms irienas, notwitnstanamg some 
complaints, probaloly not general, for tlie support wMcb lie gave to the 
President. We look for Mr. Kush next month. Mr. King has already 
sailed to take his place. Wo have hopes of seeing Mr. Addington so far 
North as this place during the summer. Wallenstein is already at New 
York. I holieve Mr. Hopkinson and Mr. Walsh intend us a visit this 
month. 

“ When you shall have composed yourself, my dear sir, and settled 
your braiu, disturbed as it must be by such a whirl as you have made 
round so great a part of our continent, I shall hope to hear from you. 
We have accounts from London to April 21st. Mr. Canning’s last speech 
on the Catholic question is, I think, a most admirable performance. Some 
men, and he seems to be one of them, show great powers under the pres- 
sure of great responsibility. Certain it is, that his late parliamentary 
efforts far exceed any thing which is to be found of his at an earlier date. 
I go far enough back, of course, to include among his groat efforts his 
speech at Liverpool. 

“ I am for the Catholic emancipation ; but I should think, nevertheless, 
that its friends overrate its utility and importance by about as much as 
its enemies overrate its mischief and danger. You must excuse this 
expression of opinion on a matter, of the merits of which I know so 
little. If the loading speeches on this (and other) subjects should bo 
published in pamphlet form, I should bo very glad to have them. I 
have made an arrangement with Mr. Burdett, bookseller of this place, by 
which his correspondents in London will receive, pay foi’, and transmit 
hither any books which you may procure or order for me. The names and 
address of these correspondents are, Messrs. Peter, William, and George 
Wynne, stationers. Paternoster Bow. When you took my memoranda, it 
was left a little doubtful whether I should roly on you to bo able to com- 
plete my sot of Parliamentary Debates. My other hope has failed, and I 
now wish you to take the trouble to order what will complete my set, ac- 
cording to the minutes taken at Washington. I think of nothing in par- 
ticular to bo added to the list, with which I troubled you, but will thank 
you to exercise a pretty liberal discretion, in regard to such occasional 
publications, especially in the department of politics, as you think may in- 
terest me. I would like well enough to see Sir Egorton Brydges’s book. 
The books, however, which I moan to trouble you to obtain, are only suoh 
as I should hardly bo able to got otherwise, and thoroforo I shall not at 
present swell the list. 

“ I pray you to remember mo to your fdlow-travollcrs in Amorioa. Wo 
cherish the hope that you sometimes think of us. Mrs. Webster joins m© 
in remembrance and regard to you. I shall bo likely to trouble you often,, 
and trust you will lot us know of your safe arrival. I shall expect, of 



“ Dahiel ’Webster.’' 


An association for the erection of a monument to commem- 
orate the battle of Bunker Hill had been for some time in 
existence in Boston and its neighborhood, of which Mr. "Web- 
ster was now president. As the fiftieth anniversary of the 
battle approached — ^the ITth of June, 1825 — ^it was determined 
that the corner-stone of the monument should be laid on that 
day, with appropriate ceremonies ; and Mr. Webster was unani- 
mously requested by his fellow-trustees to deliver the address. 
General Lafayette was then making that tour through the 
United States which became, in its progress, the most remark- 
able ovation ever given in this country to any man, and the 
arrangements of his journey were so made as to admit of his 
being present on this occasion. Among the reminiscences fur- 
nished to me by Mr. Ticknor, I find the following description 
of the scene, the orator, and the address : 

“ JwM 17, 1835. — ^Mr. Webster delivered tbe oration on laying the corner- 
stone of the Bunker Hill Monument. He was president of the association, 
and, as such, presided at the meeting of the trustees when he was ap- 
pointed. On the evening when he was chosen, being present as one of the 
trustees, he took me aside, and asked me if I supposed all the trustees 
would prefer to have him deliver the address. I told him I thought there 
was no difference of opinion on the point. He then asked if I thought it 
would be well for him to accept, doubting whether he were well fitted for 
it, or whether the president of the society should be its orator. I told him 
that I thought he would fulfil public expectation better than any one else ; 
and that I thought his place rather called on him to perform the duty than 
otherwise. 

“ He often talked with me of the work afterward, and seemed quite 
anxious about it, especially after it was decided that General Lafayette 
could be present. A few days before he delivered it, he read it over to 
me. The magnificent opening gave him much concern ; so did the 
address to Lafayette; but about that to the Revolutionary soldiers, and 
the survivors of the battle, he said that he felt as if he knew how to talk 
to such men, for that his father, and many of his father’s jftiends, whom he 
had kno^va, had been among them. He said he had known General 
Stark, and that the last time he- saw him ^as in a tavern, in Concord, not 
long before he died, when he said to him ; ‘ Paniel, your face -is. pretty 



peculiarly familiar with those men and those 

“ The day of the 17th was very propitious for laying the corner-stone. 
The occasion and the presence of General Lafayette had brought together 
immense crowds of people from all parts of the country. The procession 
was formed at the State-House, in Boston, and, just as it moved, an east- 
erly breeze came up, that tempered the air delightfully through the rest 
of the day. We arrived in good season on the hill, where more than 
twenty thousand people were collected. The platform from which Mr. 
Webster spoke was at the bottom, and temporary seats for several thou- 
sand persons were arranged on the rising hill-side, while, near the brow 
above, stood a dense black mass, most of whom could hear what was said. 
His voice was very clear and fuU, and his manner very commanding. Once, 
owing to the great press, some of the seats and barriers gave way, and 
there was a moment of considerable confusion, notwithstanding the efforts 
of those whose duty it was to preserve order. One of these gentlemen 
said to Mr. Webster: ‘It is impossible, sir, to restore order.’ Mr. Webster 
replied with a good deal of severity: ‘ Nothing is impossible, sir ; let it be 
done.’ Another effort was made, and silence was obtained.’ 

“ The passage about the rising of the monument and the address to 
the survivors of the battle were the most effective parts of the oration. 
The shouts at the first were prolonged until it seemed as if they would not 
stop ; the address brought tears into the eyes of many, and bowed down 
the heads of the veterans themselves to conceal their emotion. 

“When it was all over. Governor Barbour, of Yrrginia, said to me: ‘If 
that address bad been delivered in Virginia, I should say that the person 
who made it was sure of the first prize in the national lottery.’ 

“ The diimer, under the great awning on the neighboring hill, was a 
scene of much confusion, and, although Mr. Webster, General Lafryette, 
and some other persons gave toasts, very little was beard of what they said. 


* I was present (then a boy), in the 
outskirts of that vast audience, and well 
remember that, when order was re- 
stored, after the confusion described 
by Mr. Ticknor, Mr. Webster’s clarion 
voice was distinctly heard at the spot 
where I stood. His voice, in public 
speaking, was a very peculiar one. 
Whether speaking in the open air, or 
under a roof, he could make himself 
heard to a great distance, apparently 
without much effort, and without being 
unpleasantly loud to those who were 
near him. This was partly due to the 
quality of his voice, which was naturally 
pitched at a high key, but which was 
tempered by such a richness of tone 
that it was never in the smallest degree 


be called the quamlUy of his voice. He 
had an unusual capacity of chest and 
vocal organs, and hence his voice was 
one of extraordinary volume. It was, 
moreover, so entirely imder his control, 
when his vocal organs were in full play, 
that it never broke, however high it 
might rise in the scale of its natural 
compass, or whatever might be the 
state of his emotions. At the same 
time, there was a peculiarity about his 
organs of speech that I have heard him 
describe as a momentary paralysis. It 
sometimes happened to him, on ri®ng to 
speak suddenly, that they utterly re- 
fused to perform their office nntS mofet- 
ened by a slight draught of water. ^ 
soon as this was done, the ihabihty 


ind room. It was not like the reception immediately after his address at 
f'lymontli, when the spontaneousness with which people gathered round 
urn, and his freedom from all care and responsibility, filled him with such 
, natural and beautiful excitement. He was on this occasion the host, 
lignified and agreeable, but nothing more. 

“ The address was immediately published. He placed it at the dispo- 
ition of the Bunker-Hill Monument Association, and I sold the copyright 
3 Hilliard & Gray for three hundred dollars. He desired . me, as he was 
oing directly to Niagara with Mrs. Webster, Judge and Mrs. Story, and 
thers, to superintend the publication. The day before he went away, he 
ame to see me at my house, about a passage he wanted to alter ; he took 
lie proof-sheet, and went to work, but did not satisfy himself with what 
.e wrote. He grew very impatient ; he thought he could do better by dic- 
ating ; and walked about the room uneasily, reading the proof-sheet and his 
hanges over and over again, dictating new matter, which satisfied him no 
•etter. At last I suggested something as a substitute, and he desired me 
0 put it in writing, throwing himself upon the sofa in a sort of despair. I 
id as he desired. It took perhaps five minutes, and, when I turned round 
3 read what I had written, I found him fast asleep ; a change not surpris- 
ig in him, for he could, almost at any time, dismiss any subject, however 
xciting, and compose himself to sleep. When I waked him, he seemed 
inch relieved to find the matter arranged; and I did not see him again 
111 he returned from Niagara, long before which time the country was 
inging with the power of the oration. From Worcester, however, he 
urote me a note, still troubled about words and phrases.” ' 

Mr. Fletcher Webster has related an amusing anecdote of 
he place where the first Bnnker-Hill Oration was chiefly com- 
iosed before it was committed to paper. Fy an extract from 
ilr. Webster’s Autobiography, contained in a previous chapter 
f this' volume, the reader has learned that he was mnch in the 
lahit bf preparing formal speeches in the solitudes of iNTatnre. 
'.t seems that the celebrated passage, in which he addressed the 
nrvivuig veterans of Bunker Hill, was first heard by the trout 
n Marshpee Brook. ; Mr. Fletcher Webster says : 

“The Marshpee River flows from a large lake, called Wakeby Pond, 
n Barnstable County, into the ocean on the southeast coast of Massa- 

* The passage which troiihled him credit enough to Prescott, and, even as 
ras that relating to the ppisMoh of it was altered and printed, it did not 
Jolonel Prescott in the battle. As he wholly satisfy some . persons, who were 
riginally spoke it, he did not give supposed to know much about the battle. 


clmaetts. It is a short and rapid stream, mnning in a deep yalley, or 
rather ravine, with high, precipitous sides, covered with a thick growth 
of small pines, and various lands of brushwood and shrubs. 

“ The only method of fishing it, is by wading along the middle, and 
throwing under the banks on either side, it being unapproachable other- 
wise, owing to the trees and underbrush. 

“ It was, as he states in his Autobiography, while middle-deep in tbia 
stream, that ilr. Webster composed a great portion of his first Bunker- 
Hill Address. He had taken along with him that well-known angler, 
John Denison, usually called John Trout, and myselfi I followed him 
along the stream, fishing the holes and bends which he left for me ; but, 
after a while, I began to notice that he was not so attentive to his sport, 
or so earnest as usual. 

“ He would let his line run carelessly down the stream, or hold his rod 
still while his hook was not even touching the water ; omitted trying the 
best places under the projecting roots of the pines ; and seemed, indeed, 
quite abstracted and uninterested in his amusement. 

“ This, of course, caused me a good deal of wonder, and, after calling 
his attention once or twice to his hook hanging on a twig, or caught in 
the long grass of the river, and finding that, after a moment’s attention, 
he relapsed again into his indifference, I quietly walked np near him, and 
watched. He seemed to be gazing at the overhanging trees, and presently 
advancing one foot, and extending his right hand, he commenced to 
speak : ‘ Yenerable men,’ etc,, etc. He afterward frequently referred to 
this circumstance, as he does in the above letter.” ’ 

rrom a "brief note now before me, addressed by Mr. "Web- 
ster to Mr. Ticknor, on the day on which he completed the 
writing of this address, it appears that he was not well satisfied 
with it, and quite misjudged the effect that it was likely to 
produce : 

“ I did the deed this morning, i. e., I finished my speech ; and I am 
pretty well persuaded it is a speech that will me, as far as reputa- 

tion is concerned. There is no more tone in it than in the weather in 
which it has been written ; it is ‘ perpetual dissolution and thaw.’ ” 

It would be a work of supererogation if I were to enter 
upon extended criticisms of Mr. Webster’s productions, as tbey 
successively arise in the course of his history ; and certainly it 
is unnecessary for me to endeavor to guide the judgment or 

Tlfi hlTU- 


tions, tlie Plymouth Discourse may stand at the head of his 
orations. But the thrilling eloquence of the address to the old 
soldiers of Bunker Hill, and of the apostrophe to Warren, and 
the superb reservation of eulogy with which he spoke of and to 
G-eneral Lafayette — “ reluctant to grant our highest and last 
honors to the living, honors we would gladly hold yet hack 
from the little remnant of the immortal band ” — ^were perhaps 
unequalled, surely never surpassed by him on any other occa- 
sion. The consummate’ skill of composition and delivery, which 
afterward gave to a supposititious speech of John Adams all 
the effect of a real utterance of that patriot, in the eulogy at 
Paneuil Hall, was an exhibition of power of quite another 
kind. 

The illustrations given by Mr. Ticknor of Mr. Webster’s 
literary care hi respect to this class of his public efforts call for 
some further remark concerning his habits in this respect. He 
would sometimes make an important speech in Congress or in 
court, and pay no attention to the dress in which it might be 
laid before the world ; insomuch that his friends, as we have 
seen, often considered him careless about his reputation as a 
speaker. But, with these formal orations, which he regarded 
as coming within the domain of scholarship, and on which he 
was conscious that his fame as an orator was, in part, to rest 
with present and future generations, he was extremely careful, 
as they were passing through the press. He would correct 
them with a severity of taste that was far more rigorous than 
any standard that the public was likely to apply to them ; and, 
when he failed to satisfy himself, he would resort to the aid of 
others. The late Mr. Thomas Kemper Davis, a son of one of 
his intimate Mends, and a good scholar himself, was a student- 
at-law, in Mr. Webster’s office, at the time when he delivered 
his eulogy on Adams and Jefferson. He has told me that, on 
the morning after its delivery, Mr. Webster entered the office, 
and threw down the manuscript before him, with the request : 
“ There, Tom, please to take that discourse, and weed out the 
Latin words.” Such was his love of the Anglo-Saxon element 
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of tlie Latin classics. 

There are those who may he inclined to regard this tronhle 
about words and phrases as something a little beneath a great 
statesman ; and, perhaps, as evincing less of the practical, and 
of what is sometimes affectedly called the • “ busine^ ” charac- 
ter of mind, than has been displayed by other eminent men, 
who have taken, or have been supposed to take, no thought of 
such refinements. But there are several obvious answers to 
this kind of cavil, at least when it is applied to Mr. Webster. 
In the first place, if a thing is to be done, whoever is to do it, 
it is better to have it done well than ill, in point of manner as 
well as of substance. In the next place, a man who occupies a 
very conspicuous public position, is bound to look farther than 
a merely selfish regard for his own reputation might lead him. 
The effect of his example on the culture of his time and country 
is to be considered, in matters of style, as well as in the 
sentiments that he, speaks or writes. Public speaking, in this 
country, has never been so pure and correct as to make it 
unimportant whether the best models are or are not foimd 
in the performances of those who are regarded as the ablest 
thinkers and most eloquent speakers of their time. In the 
third place, demonstrative oratory, in a cultivated age, is one 
of the departments of letters in which a correct and carefully- 
polished style, or the want of it, is especially conspicuous. 
Pinally, in the case of Mr. Webster, no one, who is conversant 
with what he could do and did, as a statesman, a legislator, 
and a lawyer, will be inclined to rate his business capacities 
the lower, because he was nice and long in the correction of 
discourses that were to live after him, and to be read with 
delight by the lettered and the unlettered in periods very 
remote from his own. Instead of contracting, it should en- 
large our estimate of his powers, to know that, while he was 
capable of moving, or convincing, or instructing men to a 
degree in which he was not excelled, certainly, by any of 
his contemporaries, he was not indifferent to the language 
in which he clothed his thoughts. One great secret of 
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tlie directness with which he reached the minds of men lay in 
the simplicity and purity of his style ; a simplicity that was 
the result of the clearness and vigor of his thought, and a 
purity that was the result of a highly-cultivated and disci 
plined taste. 

J\fr. Tieknor observes that, long before Mr. "Webster’s re- 
turn from [Niagara, the country was ringing with the power of 
the Bunker-Hill Oration. It was no less rapidly circulated on 
the Continent of Europe. Gieneral Lafayette wrote to Mr. 
Webster from La Grange : “ Your Bunker Hill has been 
translated in Erench and other languages, to the very great 
profit of European readers. My gallant and eloquent friend, 
Eoy, has lived long enough to enjoy it.” ’ 

The journey to [Niagara, mentioned by Mr. Ticknor, oc- 
cupied the remaining portion of June and nearly the whole of 
July. The party consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Webster, Judge 
and Mrs. Story, and Miss Buckminster, afterward Mrs. Lee. 
Eorty-five years ago, when this tour was undertaken, there 
was, of course, not a single mile of railway between Boston 
and [Niagara. Mr. Webster and his friends travelled in the 
coaches of that period, and in the passenger-boats of the Erie 
Canal, which, saving their slowness, were not a disagreeable 
mode of locomotion. At Albany, Mr. Webster and Judge 
Story were invited to meet General Lafayette at a public 
dinner, given to him in the capitol ; and, in the evenings the 
whole party attended the theatre, where the General was pres- 
ent, and remained until he had taken his leave to go on board 
a steamer, and descend the river.’’ 

• The letters of Mr. Webster, written from [Niagara to his 
friends at home, are nearly all embraced in the first volume of 
his printed correspondence. They were chiefly addressed to 
Mrs. George Blake, to whom he endeavored to impart as 
vivid a description of that sublime spectacle as words can 
convey. It was the fii’st time he ever looked upon it. The 
following passage, in one of his letters to Mrs. Blake, may be 



haps rarely touched such a power of expr^sing the feelings 
that it excites : ^ 

“We went this afternoon a little lower down the river than the upper 
staircase, almost, indeed, down to the ferry, and, getting out on a rock, in 
the edge of the river, we thought the view of the whole falls the best we 
had obtained. If, at the bottom of the staircase, instead of descending 
farther, we choose to turn to the right, and go up the stream, we soon get 
to the foot of the faU, and approach the edge of the fa llin g mass. It is 
easy to go in behind for a little distance between the falling water and the 
rock over which it is precipitated ; this cannot be done, however, without 
being entirely wet. From within this cavern there issues a wind, occa- 
sionally very strong, and bringing with it such showers and torrents of 
spray, that we are soon as wet as if we had come over the Falls with the 
water. As near to the fall, in this place, as you can well come, is perhaps 
the spot on which the mind is most deeply impressed with the whole 
scene. Over our heads hangs a fearful rock, projecting out like an unsup- 
ported piazza. Before us is a hurly-burly of waters, too deep to be 
fathomed, too irregular to be described, shrouded in too much mist to 
be clearly seen. "Water, vapor, foam, and the atmosphere, are all mixed up 
together in sublime confusion. By our side, down comes this world of 
green and white waters, and pours into the invisible abyss. A steady, un- 
varying, low-toned roar thunders incessantly upon our ears ; as we look 
up, we think some sudden disaster has opened the seas, and that all their 
floods are coming down upon us at once ; but we soon recollect that what 
we see is not a sudden or violent exhibition, but the permanent and uni- 
form character of the object which we contemplate. There the grand 
spectacle has stood for centuries, from the creation even, as far as we 
know, without change. From the beginning it has shaken, as it now 
does, the earth and the air; and its unvarying thunder existed before 
there were human ears to hear it. Keflections like these, on the duration 
and permanency of this grand object, naturally arise, and contribute much 
to the deep feelmg which the whole scene produces. We cannot help 
being struck with a sense of the insignificance of man and all his works 
compared with what is before us : 

‘ Lo 1 where it comes like an eternity, 

As if to sweep down all things in its track 

After Ms return from ]N^iagara, Mr. "Webster passed the 
remainder of the summer and a portion of the autumn (1825) 
at Sandwich, on Cape Cod. 

1 In the Life of Judee Story is a its incidents more minutely than those 
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1825-1826. 

OOEEEBPOITDEITOE — AMENDMEITT OE THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM — SPEECH 
ON THE CONGEES8 OE PANAMA — EtTLOGT ON ADAMS AND JEE- 
EEESON — ^EEiSLECTED TO OONGEESS. 

M P. WEBSTER arrived in Washington, to attend the first 
session of the Nineteenth Congress, before the 1st of 
December, 1825, with a great stock of health and strength, 
which he had gained at Niagara and at Sandwich. Mrs. Web- 
ster and the children, Daniel, Julia, and Edward, were all with 
him. Before entering upon the business of the session, I quote 
some portions of his correspondence, extending through this 
winter, and I add to it a letter written bj Mrs. Webster, because 
it will give my readers a pleasing impression of that cultivated 
and gentle lady, and because it is the only production of her 
pen among the papers before me.* 

[mRS. "WEBSTER TO MRS. TIOKNOR.] 

“ Wabwotok, December 84, 1825. 

“ I am unwilling a single day should pass, my dear Mrs. Ticknor, with- 
out telling you how much I feel indebted by the kind interest you take in 
our welfare. It is indeed pleasant to feel assured that, though absent, we 
are still remembered, ahd I have the great happiness of telling you wc are 
all well. "We had a very good journey ; having neither heroes nor heroines, 
no incident worth relating bdcurred. Julia took a severe cold in the re- 
nowned city of New "Ybfk, whieh, added to the fatigue of the journey, 

^ The letters of Mrs. Webster, quoted first volume of Mr, Webster’s corre- 
in a previous chapter, were printed in the spondenoe. 



lift* whii'h ^viiH <Uiiftivi-n't{ in th«> llhrury of thtj ctqiHol th« night liofitw 
Ai llu? iif\v>‘pnin'.w, I m', muth* * houoritblo* nu’iUiou of hiun, LugtslUor will 
tlu' lln% I noiil i»i»y Hilli' «hmU it. 

“ WasUiugtuu k tlio mme as wlii-u ytm wcro lu^rt*. I »«« vary littln o 
Inilrt'ti n«» olutngn. Th«r« Aro, Jmwuvor, wnius eUangusii ia this iahabitank 
and uunu! havo rhaiigtHl pliuioii— all ebii ap|H!aw pmsiHt'ly this ftmtu', 

“ M w, Adaju* liKska well in her new itation, and the l*r(‘»ideut now luu 
tUi-n lihrds A tear, wUieh Uwka li4ntgn^ TliliigA arts under much bettu: 
ntgukllon la th« palace tium formerly, llioro h a Httks of Korllusnx com 
fort. Intiead of eritig and shaking in that iimnenHo cold piduon, w< 
wiMiliown Into a g^od, warm parlor, witli a nico liuln white ihuuHcl it 
mre of our coat*, etc. I eald there were no chtuigcH in tlus appt'tinvjict 
of thinga here; there have Iwen tawerul new houat!*, which ought ssot to hi 
pa*t*d ow, hut the distance* are *o iiiuuetmo they are hardly pcrccptlhle 
Tlio funsiture nl the pnlnee below eliilm ia preciaoly a» it ww». 1 bclievi 
all the flpjsrojsriuliona have heeii etudlneil it) the aecond ilory. 'nioro ar 
massy tUiisgi* below that wssist reiunvhsg. I wl«h 1 could Mt?ud you an in 
vesstnry of Use furidlure a* it w«a when Mr*. Adausa csiracs Into ptswMBioi 
“ il'ti a ruritesily. 

" Mr, Walletssteiss 1 do not !Mh< «o ofts'n ats I ahsiutd like to. Ill* vlalt 
unfttrliussiUdy hapjsen, juoat of thesis, when I ain out. I aaw hliis, however 
yesterday arul the cvcnhig lirfon*; he waa in tlise apirita, and very asiiUMinf 
with hl« rf«mark« upim Use ladle*. I ahsiU have great plenasirts In preMonl 
log him your kind n'membrassetw. My hualmsid, I am »uri>, will bo ver; 
happy in gb Ing you Ida opinion of the I’rtsaldcut’a mewage, or any tiiinji 
elan which may aerve aa aa apology for writing you. I liavu nuitdi duty ti 
perform in the way of vWti thin morsdng, which I msjwfc beg yon will accep 
aa asa apology for thlji haity letter, Pray remember me very afroctlonalel; 
to your husband, wsd give much love imd a ktai to llttla Anna, Ans 
Indiiwe me very truly and afl'oationately your*, 

“ (}. WwilWTKU.’* 


(Mtu wkurtkit to mu. Ttcanon. ] 

•* WA#MS»i8iti«, H, 

*'Mf o»4» Httt: It la a |Ksor return for your klndiswa to remain « 
Im^ctumb, Yonr letter Ima stood up here liefore me ilseae three wmiki 
Hk« another conscience, giving me a ndnike ever isnd ntiun. 1 Istsd though 
that for the flwfc month of Urn »e*4tm I almuhl have snitch le!«ure, and Iw 
m«!itatcd divttra gr«l thingi. But I have found »oi«e »mtidl matfcir o 

• Mr. Aiksrtf ww Bubjeet to ass affee iwcMisnsally had the aMmsMH®! §f ww 


fricnda in tho Unilotl States. 

“I’n^lty near Iho 'vvholo of Washington ia wfltvled in ‘ nrul 
Seaton;’ so Unit there is not mueli to talk about out of the news|»ijH'W, 
Mr, AdaniH’s mission to Panama is opposod In tha Senates anti will Iw In 
the House, when the money la asked for. It Is not unlikely It way bo Uw 
first ineasuro wlddi shall nsHcmble the eeattered materials of oppoiltlon. 
But I entertain no doubt about the result. From wlmt I Itiara of tlw 
causes which hid to Mr. Adams’s agreement to tha propowil, I am eon' 
vinccd ho acted right ; and, in adiUtion to that, the popular topics lie on 
that side. 

“Mr. Olay appears to get on very well in the diachnrge of his duties. 
I believe the whole dtplomatlo ooi^pH raatartoin much rwpeet for him, nnd 
what I have seen of his diplomatic corr(»pondenec shows great elevemess. 

“I am greatly pleased witli your Mend Mr. Yatiglmn,* He hoi l»een 
very civil to mo, for which I have to thank you. He spoaki of you rnueb, 
and is very desirous to see you. What hoa continued to purfe him, he 
says, is how you could contrive. In »o short a time, to master « much 
Spanish literature. I find he is brother of Mr. SwgcMit Vaughan, oui of 
the loading lawyert in England, whose bar speechet Judge Story and I 
have been reading (like the rest of our broUiren) any time these twenty 
years. The Judge will bo pleased with Mr. Vaughan the more, as he is 
thus collatorally connected with the law. Wo have a Dutdi minister in 
the person of Mr. Huygens, apparently a respectable man ; ami In othi*r 
respects the corps remains much as it was. 

“In the way of private afTalrs, I believe you must rely on my wife fur a 
knowledge of what little there is stirring. The drawing-room i« agrcptl 
by all to have received groat improvement. When I was tlu’Wj It ww 
abaolutoly warm, within a very few degrees, to the point of comfort. I 
even saw gontlomcn walking In the great hall of entranee, with apparent 
impunity, without their great-coats on I (This is for Mrs. Tieknor.) We 
have mm dJaod at the White Itmise—a very good dinner rad a vary good 
time. But nob liking largo dinner-parties at all, I think they aro hardly 
better for hating ladlai. It Is a solemn time, whtn we art at a dinner- 
table, whwi numbw* protent us from being loclol, rad pollten* forbhls 
U8 to bo noisy. On ihe whole, however, tli© dom«tio piwldratlal arrange- 
ments are approted, O^or Mrs. Tieknor.) 

“We had a dlscoTOe yesterday from Dr. Watkyna, of the Columblra 
Institute. It WM, 1 ttiought, a very oredltablo performance, and will 
doubtless bo printed. 

* The EuKllsh mlnlstoB at Wishing* Wetlesley, afterwanl Lord Cowley, at 
ton. Mr Tieknor know Mr, Vftttghra la whose house they oonstantly met during 
Madrid in 1818. where that ttendtmto that luamep. He had reoently wrirw 




iiwvi* j'itu luui tmy m<»n» iin*^ i 
'* VtitirH (ru!y, 


VYiuii my lofd w mw. i., 

D. W.** 


(«U, W{ HHTCJl TO Mlt. Tt<'KK01l,j 

” WAttHIHUtOJf, MamA 1 , 1 W 3 . 

•‘My idunHiti: I owt* you l\ir twn very kiiul Ictt^ra; mul, ftIUutiigh £ 
»|<i »u( jiity tSui tirht, it hut fair to ncknowknlgd it. To bogin willi 
tiirsur-w: i ioimoilitttc'ly rnlhnl at (ho War Dopartmont, aiul auggofsttui an 
itira «lK»ut Wwt Point.* It wm rtHTlvcul not only kindly hut with nuioh 
appimwl and ploanuro. Aa groat tmm tiro apt to hnvo abort 

meiiiarlw, I hR¥« written a ijoIh on tho auhjwt, ndtlnwt'd to tluj Hoondary, 
widelt will go on (llo, of rouw, and will rwall tho nuiltor to Ida ndnd at 
the pmjwr time, I nlroiuly onvy you and your wife tlio plfuauro offatHkin. 

“Our PhiladfipUia inidtcr n-timiim na when I wrtHo yttu !a«t; all hi-ing, 
I Iwllrvo, qub’t and giutillctl. 

“ Judgo Htory u aa ab k on ld« way and ia again a litllo unwell hero. 
But hits prs-jsi nl iUin.n’i in tudy a Hlilo wlrk hetuhu'ho ; ono of the w»y», per- 
haps, in wltit h (In' grnit nu iny inllu«*nza makes Ida ntliu'ka, Wallenatrin 
iii luutirning m ronling («i law, ami an well ruul happy aaa man can he who 
Uhiitgjj (o HU ntipire that has m jfuthh'uly hint a pretfg fpod head and got 
an<#lh«’r ratlur <hiuhlf«d on*’.* I «p«‘ak, howover, of thown only in (Ida 
t-mpire whojat »tr uhs‘f«s hri'ail, depeinl on ihla wimn hfiul of (ho 

wnjdtti; fs«r, to Use nmwrs, I »upj«j»|i they ram not whoan homl la h»«t| 
» It be not Ihtdr own. When rpille a Imy I mmrmlKa' mtuUng aonio vrr»f« 
of ft »tig, wbk-h had wme m\m though not murh porlry, 1 havts hmketl 
for them often «{ttre in vain. Tlu'ir luoml la tw appllcahln to omprrori »« 
other*, mom striking of eour*« In tlm ntw of the great than of the iinall. 
I CM rt«8U only llnw few <h»ggerel lint's; 

•• ' WUtsa ymt I are deatt and gwn, 

Ttt|« ka»sf world win alUl Jii® oa, 

Anti Iftttgh ami aliig. aart tw as hmriy, 

As If wa attn wer« of lha party,' 


* Mr. Tirlifior h«*l Hrltfrt} (i> Ifr. 

WVlwtrr ft* luitcimri ; " Ami of 

I w«oi lo »re ilia Mialdlahment at 
M'wl P«l«f. Tl(«?rrr, tljp superintettrleat, 
WM lay elMsHrtie, bu*! tlda makes Is 
mt»r# lutorMtiisg t«j me, la I was 
wk#4 So |t» a* a ; (tat Is was lm> 

for me, ami I tlifrllnwl, hasi 
wiusw Mr, (‘alhowM a,!sl«r«t meapln; loti 
I larria* whal wmiht Iw she elowSkin of 
tot fstoily, «t»4 ftpiiu tleeHnwl. Krtl 
awoitiwf, lumew, a* far »« I ran now 
*rt\ we ftlialt l« on the Kardv UIvit 


If she Heeretary of War ehotisra to «nk 
me to go »a a vWlor, 1 altmdtt be gtatj 
of It, Imeauae I «n In ihU way get more 
of the jtraeSls'al deiaUa anil Istbirmailon 
that will be »t»efol at t’ambrUlge, ami be 
Hblea gel it In H Jiinre a|fr<‘e»l<)e Wav. At 
any rate, t think t ahail i»e there, whether 
she BiH’relai V aeinta }o«i Id* eomplimenin 
or n«tt, ami 1 haver will, jierhajM, Ise tmltn 
as glait to ere no' ttw if I wew an 

Vfiailor," 

’ This albnles to tlm dMitb of tbs Em* 
peror Aleuatnier of htiwil*, wb-B WM wc- 


tliG Panama iiuHaum; ihat sl.i(!kt4 m iim beiuiic'. 'Ilm iiu'ongriutuH mint*« 
rials of opposition nssimilato bettor on that subjoet than tlu'y am likely lu 
on most others. I boliovo tho nioasiiro wtU pnivall, liowovor, ))y a Hlight 
majority in tlio Senate. In our IIouso wo shall have a debatu on it, ami I 
shall make a short speech, for certain roasons, i)rDvi(led I can ^ct (mt t)r 
court, and proyided better rollcotion should not ohang-omy |)uriM>io. At 
present, tho IT. K. is riding at anehor on tho (lonstltutlonsd Amencimant 
question. I seize the oecasion to go aafmo and dispatch my coneurns in 
Suptomo Court. 

‘ “ As to parties, dinners, etc,, wo have enough and to spaw. My wifu 
is a good deal dissipated. Bo is Mrs. Blake. The ball of the IhJd wtw a 
grand affair, But I loam that Mrs. Webster intends to write a (Urtput«ii 
Booh’to Mrs. Ticknor, which will, of course, dlsouss all ih«o (iuchIUuh at 
largo. 

“And now of Governor Casa.^ Lewis Oass is ii» native of Bxotor, New 
Hampshire. His ffither was an officer in ouar a*my, long ngo, Lewis wjw 
educated atHxoter ‘inmy time,’ and went with his fothijpto Ohio about IIM 
or 1800. Ho there read and praolisod laW'--^ok a military command at tho 
commonoomont of the late war, and, on the peaei^was appointed Govwjor 
of Miohigan. Ho is what wo call in New England a clwer follow^ good- 
natured, kind-hearted, amiable, and obliging. His education was imper- 
fect; 'but he seems to have done something for himself in the Wf.ttem 
wlldsi ^ He has been hero this winter, and I have brightened old olmhw 
with him. • He is of tho ago of Saltonstall,* who was with him at lCxetr*r, 
equally good-lmmorod, moro talkative, and twice as fat. In Ohio hn wiw 
always found, I am told, on the side of sound principles. Ho Is probably 
not ovorloamed In Indian languages— porluvps is suporllcial—but 1 eonft** 
I was astonished to find ho know so much. But I ought to say that I am 
a total unboliovor in the now doctrines about tlie Indian languages. T 
boliove them to bo tho rudest forms of spoodr ; and I bollevo thoro is »w 
little in tho languages of tho tribes as in their laws, monnors, and cus- 
toms, worth studying or worth knowing. All this Is hM'wy, 1 know, but 
so Ltbink. 

' ' ♦‘’Adle^' my dear sir., Pray romomber mo most slftoerely to Mrs. Tioknor. 
I -go- sddom. to ’Williamson’s. It is dreary and lolitwy. Mrs. Webster 
joiUBi ^ntoito«’li«^»emmbranoo8 and will drortiy have tho pleasure of 
writull to Mrs.; Tioknor. 

• . '•‘t Adieu.— Yours always most truly, 

“D. W.” 

Among the topics that required Mr. Wobstor’a iiumediato 

* Mr. Tioknor had inquired about ® The late Hon, IjoreroU ftdtoiwtiiUL 
him* of Salem. 



mon^ (in thw Hiuiji'ct tiuui tu prtm'nt tho ailopticm ot rnoMUitsti 
which lu' rcgurthHl incxj>LHlit‘nt ami injurknia, Jt now h«i» 
{'iuno f«ir him to iulrmlucu a bill tlmt ibonld ntnisud 

tins judicial HVHtuin, m it tlu*ncxmk*il, in Mvtsral vary iraporbant 
rtsi4|HH'{fi. 1‘1 h' nttinber of tlm jttd|^t*ti of tho Biipranni Court vrm 
tlicn M’vcn, They wcw iiHottoil to Ecvon oJreuitu, six of which 
embraced tlm Athuitic Btatoa. TU© Bovonth cirauit eonsiHfcod trf 
tho Htatoi of Kentuokj, Ohio, ami Tormoawi©, All tho otlatf 
Wt*»tem and SoutJiw©st<»rn Btatea had only District Courtw, ox- 
©roising tho powow of Oiresuit Oonrte. Croat comphurite oatrus 
from tlios© StatoB, whil© upon tho Atlantia Boaboard thoro wa« 
no pressing necstwily fur any cluing©, Mr.AVolmtor dualrod to 
friuno Ilia imsojuirts m oa to meet tho ©xigoneioi arising from tho 
great <‘xp{inhitin of tho euuutry, with aa Httlo diaturbano© m 
jMiwble. to tho general prineipluH on which th© judidhd ayitom 
had been long comluctcil. In doing this ho ptwoodad ill ft 
jimdc that wiw on© of his immt roinarkablo uluwacfcoriitlw. 11© 
was not at all aiasuiitomed* in Iui|H)rtaut public ftffaii'S requiring 
tho acljuntjimut of very wido rolatiotw, to aoi forth with previ" 
0Wily4lxwl optnhina, unloii aotnc constitutional principle w'lia 
inTOlvirf; nor did ho, «v©u in aucU cantm, adopt Ida opiiduni 
Ittstllj, One of hii most iniirkotl intidbctual tndta wm hii 
dellliofiite habit of mind and action, JIc oinittod no iowmi 
or opjmrtunity of infomatiou ; b© ©onvoraod witli orory wnll- 
informed p©nn»n who had any idea upon tho Hubject to impart ; 
he weigh«l every Uung; ho diguitod tho whole with the rMulta 
of his own ohHcrvfttion, ©Xfxjrienoo, and reflection. When In* 
B|uike, therefor*’, fts ho could upcmk, with a eltittnuw and preciH- 
ton that Were gencridly felt to Im uneqmdhMl, it wfw found that 
hif4 opiiiiuiisi were wise l«*eauiat they were formed with bo much 
©itreif«id with gut'it comprehenaive attantion to tlu’ opinioni of 
others, Mr, C’ldhoun once mid tliat he had msver awsn arty 
man who ga%'o tho views of an opjament wi fairly as Mr. Welt* 
filer w« in tho habit of staling an argument to wldeh ho itt» 
tended to reply, lind tliat ho often atatud tlsu fwiiticifi rf on 
adversary Irnttor than tlio advemury himself could 
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ll’u, Jill. 


jealous anxiety fox display— this su]K*inority to tlia weak trick* 
ory of misroprosontation—^^avo Mr. Webster, in debate, a very 
uncommon power. Mon fulfc that, if wliat ho sai<l atlmitttnl of 
an answer, tliat answer nmstbo mado with^rojit care; tiiat one 
who bad manifostly looked witli equal attention on all sitb^ t>f 
a Bubjoefc was not likely to bo solf-dooeivod, or to aim at de- 
ooiving otliora ; and they yielded tbeir eonvicdlona to bis argu« 
monts, because conviction is an intellectual proeow, that Is 
largely influcneod by tho feeling that bo wbo at»eka to pro- 
duce it is above tbo uso of Bopliistry and incapable of unfair- 
ness. 

llo bad never more need of tboso ])oauUar powers than Im 
bad in conducting this judiciary bill tbrougb the Ilonst^ t)f 
Representatives in tbe winter of 1826“-’B0, It was not a metw- 
ure of a party ebaraeter j and, if it bad been, b© bad no apeejial 
party to roly on. It was a measur© affecting tli® working of 
tbo judicial department of tbe Government, wblob, a« originally 
organized, tbo country bad outgrown, There were larious di»» 
satisfactions to bo onoountorod, and there was a great eonfliot 
of opinions respecting tbo proper mode of meeting tbom. On 
tbo one band, tbo mombors of tbo Supreme Court itself, consist- 
ing of Marsball, Wasbington, Todd, Jobiison, Story, Duval, aud 
Thompson, judges long acoustomod to not together, and tluw 
far generally harmonizing in their views of tbe eonstltulionul 
questions arising in tho oxorciso of their appellate functions, wert^ 
naturally solicitous about tbo effect of any cousiderabbi increanti 
of tlioir numbers. Suob an inoroaso, however, was unavoidable, 
unless tbe judges wore to bo separated IVom tlio porforinanoii 
of oirouit duties. Tlio new measure, tiiereffora waa to be ear* 
riod in a manner to conciliate tbo court, or, at all ©vente, to aa 
to prevent a feeling that tbo expansion of the syitem (In onlor 
to meet tbo wants of tbo groat West) was not dostinod to Inju- 
riously affect tbe function of tbo Supremo Court as tbo con- 
sorvative balance-wheel of tbo Oonstitution. Tbo measure was 
to 1)0 carried, too. tbrouffb a House of IltiDrasentfillvea. where 


\/*. k^UJ^flVUlAU V^UUiU^ UUU PUiXJ. V/UilV^iO 

who wwluul to make it inoroly a court in lane, wliilo many 
were opposed to romovuig them iTom all connection with the 
circuit huHiness, To rocojicilo thcHO discordant views, and to 
])rcH(nit a liill that would afford a nuifurm system to the whole 
Union, Webster yielded to the preference of his committee 
for an addition of throe judges instead of two, the nnmhor 
which ho preferred ; provided that six of the ten judges should 
ho a quorum for the. transaction of husinosB in the Supremo 
Court j distributed the judges to ton elrouits, comprehending 
all tlie States in the Union, and ostahlislied a Circuit Court 
for each of them. In this shapo the hill was brought beforo 
the House on the 22d of December, 1825. The discussion on 
it cmitinued nt intervals hn* a month. The principal BX)ccchcs 
made by Mr. ’Webster, in opening and cdosing the discussion, 
are to be found in the third volume of his 'Works. They 
contain opinions upon this subject which I believe he always 
continued to liold, espocially those whlcli relate to the expe- 
diency of having the judges of the Supremo Court perform 
circuit duties. The bill, ns ho advocated it, finally passed 
tlia Ilouse, on the 25th of January, 1820, and was sent to the 
Senate. 

But in that body there was no one who favored it and who 
]»ul the requisite skill and influence to conduct it to a success- 
ful vote, in an unimpaired condition. Tlio Wostorn mombors 
dlfftu'cd about the distribution of the circuits ; and, from this 
ami areal unwillingness to give the Administration the appoint- 
nu'ut <d‘ three new judges, the bill came back to the House so 
eucumberetl with amoudmoiits, that it was linaliy lost by tho 
dwagreenumb of the two bodies. Writing tf) Judge Btory in 
May, wliile the bill still hung in nneortainty in. tlie J8enato, 
Mr. Webster said; “If the hill passes, well; if not, wo liavo 
made a fair offer, and tho court will remain at seven some years 
longer.” ' 

That this measure should have lawn lost for want of West- 
ern support, is truly surprising. Wluit was thought of it by 




[fkom mb. jbbbmiah mason.] 

‘ ‘ Portsmouth, JB’eintanj 4, 1820. 

“Mtdeak Sib : I congratulate you on the success of your judiciary 
hill. You have certainly carried it through your House handsomely, and 
had in the end a triumphant majority. The plan for circuit judges might 
possibly have better suited certain personal vie-ws, but, if such a plan had 
succeeded, there are ten chances to one all such views would, in the end, 
have been disappointed. On a measure of this importance, such consid- 
erations ought to have no manner of influence,* I was amused with Mr. 

B ’s motion, intended, I suppose, for the special benefit of ^ 

The increased number of judges must, I think, bring additional strength 
and security to the Supreme Court, where more is wanted, in the determi- 
nation of constitutional questions. By dividing it among a greater num- 
ber of individuals, it will lessen the responsibility, which is certainly 
heavy. The States will be more apt to be satisfied with the ddcision of a 
tribunal consisting of an unusual number. - When united, the influence of 
their opinion with the pwJZic will be increaaed by the increased number of 
judges. The chief danger to be feared is their division in opinions. I 
trust this will be guarded against in the only way it can be, by the selec- 
tion of suitable men. This is of vast importance, and ought to be effect- 
ually attended to. Good judges will do well, under almost any organi- 
zation, and bad ones will make poor work, however perfect the system 
may be. In the determination of mere legal questions in the Supreme 
Court, the increased number of judges can, as I think, do no good, and, 
should they all be fit for their places, it will do little, if any harm. But, 
should they, by reason of indolence or incapacity, fall into a habit of 
determining causes by major vote, or, for the sake of saving labor, of 
devolving the duty, by rotation, on a single member, the court will be 
ruined. 

“Thd most important consequence of this measure is its tendency to 
satisfe and conciliate the Western States. It willi lessen, if not destroy, 
their antipathy to tbe Supreme Court. The apparent union of sentiment 
between the East and "Vyest augurs well. The close imion which has here- 
tofore subsisted between the Southern Atlantic and the Western States has 
done us of the East much mischief. The present auspicious good liking 
ought to be carefully cultivated. 

“I suppose the Supreme Court, or something else, will prevent your 
attempting the bankrupt system this winter. Were I in your situation, I 
would not attempt, it, without pretty good prospect of success. The 
attemjjting it and failing would do the public no good, and might do you 
hurt. Of this, however, you are the best judge. You have often suc- 
ceeded in what I deemed impossible;iK.vv.,i 



ivhrffVfr h«’ nuiy he. 1 ntn ghtd ht* h«si tlui nniHilntmont to hii priwut 
piluiitiiiu, iitnl wish it w«a U ttvr Uith io ffrntio anti I’maluniWila, 

*' Wb Imvi* «o nr*w^ rstrrpt iUb litw ptatf of tlu» thefinouutter, wbich 
inB.kr* i»a rathrr iuore fimjt orsliiuiry. Plwo to it»y ttttd Mw# 

Iwt rBffWHla to M», WbIwIot, atid ts^^levo mB m rver, 

‘‘Truly youtH, 

“J. MASfW. 

'* Sitr. Wrlwler.” 

In tlm ifidiig of 18^5, mmi tifter thr* iimugurjition of Mr. 
Aclami m Fr»idierit, tlie Hopnblitm of C’olonibiu, 'Mt'xir.u, atitl 
Cafitrtl Amerifft InvitiKl th« Ibutw! KtttU'ftto bo rt'|nwr»ntini at 
tt eongtt^iii of tlio ArnoHcnu imlimw to bis {uwanblwi ut Punanm. 
At tlio tinio t*f tbU pro{«»!i!tl, tho iiult*|u»utlonoo of nono of thn 
HuanS^loAnuTU’un Stuton lunl boon fuiknowliKigotl by 
and tbo war botwoon Spain unit lior formor csoloniiM wai 
f !s!l of! I no part of thmi ooloniw, hnwovor, Wng in 

tbi* jo'tual m-rttpHtion of SpimlMb fum'ji. In rofuronoti to tlmt 
war, tlio rniiod Siut«*«5, alibougU rofognizing tliu now govurn 
nionla iw govomtnonta tia fttdn^ im in othor ciwoa of civil war, 
liid miii«tiitfir*di fmtn tU« <lr«t a piMition of neutrality. 
Httll, It. tppimm! to Afr. Ailnin^ and hw (labinot Ihut, m tborti 
ww* r»bji^« of fwtdittr wnwm to tho wbulo of tbia bomb 
^plirrt\ widoh could Ihi tiwfully aowidonid in auoli a inoftting, 
the IbiItttI Htatca might take f»arfe in Itii clkcunwujw without 
entering into tiny cjiawtioim concontlng tho war^ or tho bolligor- 
rnt rj|i«’ra!i««n»i or n^hitiona ; and, wuhjtwt to tliut underKtandiug 
with tiio tlmH« r«»pubhVii which had extended llie invitatinii, 
find ttith a goin-rid reference to tho rpumlioini In the euntdderu- 
ti*ni of wliirli the United Stati*a would tHni«ent to purlieipntc, 
Mr, Atlam* iireoplrsl the proposal to wiul eoiuinissduiiew to 
Faitiinii, (III ilic iin-w’iiibling of in iJeecodter, iH^i^ 

tliB noMitmifwl Uielnml tl AndcriU.n, of KeJttuokj, 

tfid Jolin Hf»rgeant, of PennAvlviinisi, ha t lie envoy a to be atnifc 
to tlm C\irigf%w« tif I'liniuini, whhdi had already met| Wid .hi 
sedicd ilic of .Itopn^HcnfrttivrM for nil iippropriatlw* to 

eUiible Idiii to carry out llitA diplotnsilie pnrpo«. 


a strong rosistaneo, and lod to protracted disoussiou in both 
Houses, and around wliicli tlio acattcrod elemonts of a 
opposition to tlio Administration were first arranged. IntrluKi- 
cally, tlio project \vm 3iot ono of groat importanco ; but it 
appeared to Mr. AVclmter tliat Mr. Adams had done rightly in 
aecoptiiig tlio invitation; and it ■was cpiito plain that tlio Privi- 
dent had acted -svithin the sco|ie of his constitutional authority, 
ill umlertalciiig to enter into dljilomatic relations with a body 
known to tho usages of nations. Btill, it is not prohahlo that 
Mr. ’Wchstcr would have taken any conslderahlo part in tho 
discussions on this moasuro, if it had not hoeii for the turn 
given to it in tho Honso of Itoprosontativos, wdiere an elfurt 
was made which ho regarded as an encroachment on the emi- 
Btitutional prerogative of the President, and which, with his 
characteristic watchfulnoss over tho Constitution, ho desired to 
prevent from hecoming a precedent. 

Upon a resolution which merely i^roposed to declare, as tlm 
flouso of tho House, that it was expedient to appropriate tho 
funds noGcssary to enable tho President to send minktei's to 
tho Congress at l^anama, Mr. McLano, of Delaware, and Mr. 
Rives, of Yirglnia, moved amendments, which undertook to 
instruct tho iiunistors what they should discuss, consider, or 
consult upon, with tho roproaoutativos of other powers whom 
they wore to moot. This led to tho speech delivered hy ‘Mr. 
’Webster, on the subject of this niisslon, upon tho 14th of A]ml, 
182G.‘ It oinhracos aii elahorato o.xiihmatlon of what the (Ion- 
gross of Panama was, as a diplomatlo body, in tho eye of the 
pubho law. Mr. Welister showed it to ho an assembly of the 
representatives of cortain nations mot to deliberate upon their 
common oonoorns, in which it was competent to any nation 
to be represented to whom an invitation was extended ; and ho 
held that the appointment, and tho inatriiotlon os well os tho 
appointment, of ministers to such a body, was a matter In 
which the House of Bepresontativos could liave no voice. In 
its discuBsion of the constitutional relations of tho dinerent 


noen popuiiiriy cancel tiuj ‘VMonroo Doctrino.” 


[from mu. MKNlflON.J 

" Lojffloif, Fehruai'v 28, 1820. 

" My JJKATI Hm : In writing to you at tliis moraont, I might with justice 
way, tiH om of our Mendft of Homo said of old : ‘ Cum tot smtinoas, oi 
tnntit wtjolia-^l ahould orr against tho public weal, if I should occupy 
your timo with too long a diBCourse.’ But, in truth, I am too much en- 
gaged just now myself to commit this fault. What prompts mo to wiito 
nt this moment ii, that I was fortunate enough to hoar yesterday from Mr. 
Kuhn King that Captain Morris was now in London. With Mr. King’s 
fk^stance I found him out this morning; and as ho tolls me ho is about to 
return to Washington, where ho expects to meet yon, I cannot lot him 
pass between us without a few lines of friendly remembrance. 

“ I received ten days ag<5 tho National Intelligencer containing your 
apeeeh on the iutroduetion of your proposition for tho alteration of tho 
judiciary, nntl about that (iiuo tho ilrst volume of tho ‘Bobatos of Oon- 
grcfis.’ I am mueli obliged to ymu for these two proofs of your kind 
rememhrnnce, It does not full within tho compass of a hurried letter to 
emtor upon the vast subject of your Supremo Court, tho corner-stone of 
your whole edillce. I congratulate America that so solemn and weighty a 
subject Ims fallen into such hands as yours. Your speech commands my 
Rdmiratlon, as your view of tho qucallon carries with it my concurrence. 
I icm dbald you have fixed tho lost rivet in tho chains of our friend the 
Jodg®, I shall bo oxbremcly sorry, indeed, to find that tho hope of seeing 
him amon^t his hrothren here is utterly gone. Westminster Hall is swept 
and garnished for his reception, and there are many persons hero who 
would bo very happy to make tlio Judge’s acquaintance, and in whoso 
loeioty mutual ploosuro would bo given and rocolvocl. 

“ I littpts you received safely your package of books, and one or two 
Ictifw that I wrote to you last’ summer, and that tho Judge received a 
Iwuk t wut to 1dm and a letter written early in Soptombor, which I holiovo 
k the late!4t eommurdeation I can profess to have made. 

You will have boon contemplating, not without ustonlHlmumt, Iho 
csctriordlnary depression under which our aflfilra have been, and arc labor- 
ing. Much of what has occurred was clearly forcsocn, anti plainly pro- 
dloted by Mr, Itiwklwon and some others; tho extent to which it has gone 
(and it h»i not yett reached its ultimate point) was hardly within tho 
power of human calculation. It happens, very unfortunately for tho inter- 
cut* of truth and sound policy, that thoBo embarraflHinonts, concurring hi 
point of timo with tho alteraiion in our eomnutreial laws, are by a largo 
and powerful body In Ibis country atlribuled mainly (though very falsely) 
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The first dehate arose on a petition from the city, that a select committee 
might he appointed to inquire into the causes of the present commercial 
distress, and to devise, if possible, some remedy for it. This was the 
ostensible object; the real one was to induce the government to issue 
exchequer bills as a temporary relief. On this sutgect,. Captain Morris 
heard Mr. Canning and Mr. Robinson speak shortly ; he heard one dis-r 
agreeable, foolish man coughed down ; he heard a Scotchman, and some 
country gentlemen, and an alderman or two deliver themselves, each in 
his particular line. 

“ Then followed the question of retracing our steps on the silk laws. 
The subject itself was one of sufficient impoutancffj and one of great im- 
mediate interest, from the pressing distress to which all branches of that 
trade are exposed through their own miscalGtdations» .', But much .more 
was meant than met the eye,, and, throng the sides sof ailfc; a ^deadly blow 
was aimed at the whole systerh of our new? commercialoregulations^ and at 
Mr. Huskisson’S character and ';fame.' He rose imdenmany disadvantages, 
at the close of a long debate, with a; large ’party liin the House hostiledo 
his views, and with many of-hist fidmdS faltering in* their allegiancei- "He 
entered into a general review of the commercial policy of this country,- past 
and present, and made the most masterly statement on the subject of trade 
that ever was exhibited before Parliament. By this he has accumulated a 
new load of reputation to his former great character. He has proved him- 
self true, under the best of all proofs, a pressure of difficulties, and has 
raised himsolf to the ^ second place, second only to Mr. Canning, in the 
House, and in the country. Captain Morris will tell you how his speech 
was received. If he thinks we were very tumultuous, we were so beyond 
our ordinary expression. I never recollect a speech received with such 
loud and unanimous cheering since I have been in Parliament. Certainly 
upon none have greater consequences depended. If he had failed in his 
defence’^-for upon hisfrial he stood before'a House of Commons which had 
ateetid^ isanotiGned Iris 'measures — ^I verily believe we ■ might have been 
driven back step by step to, the old fastnesses of selfish •prohibition. ■ His 
spoecbtum^dthtela^ character higher , than its has ever -yet 

stood, andhaseonfiimed his policy even beyond the power of prejudice to 
overthrow it. - vThppe^^ M speech wiU he ■ published, I will take care yon 
have itiinihe'diatslyd^ j;.* . 

“I have been grea%<diehghted by receiving a very long and kind letter 
from Judge Stoi!y:j4ifeiai«uc)m % He- gives me an accoimt of your trip to 
Miagara, through.ih®iStatteid^Sii« I think the Trenton falls exceed 

any scenery of the saum "diwien^nsjihat I am acquainted with, in exquisite 
finished beauty, and ,the;P.aB3bfi3>Sagara;aitt ithejr way surpass .every thing 
in splendor and awful grandeur.- JEe tells me, too, something of yoni 


but t thiuk Boujn poliliciunH luivu pUiytuI Hafcr ^aniCB tlum a certain young 
— Boutli C’aroruuan, ia ho not of llui War Department, is now i)lay- 

ingttt Wushington. 1 must trust to you and tho Judge to keep mein a 
certain <lt'gri'o on a pueni with tlio changcH and tho progress of your stiid- 
ing e.omitry. If I remain stationary for a few yeai’s, you will bo out of my 
night, nn<l it will bo then too late to reaumo tlio chase. It sooms not im- 
pr«>bul>lo that ftflaire may keep you at homo for tho prenont, and that you 
cannot be Rpored fur your visit licro. If so, I shall only look upon it as a 
ploMuro dilayod, and not takwi away. Dor I fbol sure that you will some 
day oome imd afford mo the very sincere pleasure of conducting you 
around tbia Htfcio 8««girt land. 

“ Pray, gay for mo ewery thing most kind to tho Judge, and give him 
my beat ihank» for Ida long and interesting h'tter. I wish wo had him 
hero to let u» int«j tins trim acerct of safe hanking j wo hnvo all boon rack- 
ing nur brains, and writing pamphlels, and making spooches on this sub- 
ject, which iiraidleally we liave certainly not administered well. Wo hope 
to go on Koundi'r prineijik's, and pursue thorn witli a steadier course. I 
ulmll not answer the Jiulgo’s letter immediately, bcoauso you will give hinx 
my presmit lUnnks, ami a short interval perhaps may produce something 
of greater inlcrost, Tim comraisslon which has boon examining into tho 
praclica of our (hiurt of (•Uotmery has closed its inquiry, and framed its 
report, Thi» will be publbUed shortly, and sUall immediately bo sent for 
your and tho Judge’s oxamlnatlon. Wo shall do nothing this yoim about 
thtt CtthoUe qttwUoa, or the Com Daws. Both will he suhmiLtod to tho 
new Farliam«afe next yo&rj tlm Cora Laws will probably ho taken up by 
Ihfl gf)wnm«t, the odiiir ho*, I fear, made little progress in public 
opittkm, X dar« make uo jnrophecy a« to wlien it may pass, and roooivo 
the triplo mnctlon of Parliament. Tho condition of Ireland in tho moan 
time k dcHdiJetUy improving, and has already made most ossontlal adrancos, 
blit it !« utUl such ri« no Kngliahman can eontamplato without regret and 
»hi««m, ami no Irkhman without still more hitter foollngB. 

“ I am Korry to Jtonr iVom the Judge’s letter that a package of IiooUh I 
»ent you, with one IncUulml to him, has nover reaehod you. I Hhall Hcud 
Into the city immeiUately to make Inquiries on tho subject. I shall look 
(Hit for ft few pftai|ihlct« and books to send you by Captain Morris, who 
hfti Iwsn good enough to undertako to deliver them to you. 

I beg you will make my respects to tho Prt'sideul, and assure all thoso, 
who may bo good enough to have kept nut in mliul, of tho gratofUlremom- 
branee I cntorlidnof iludr individual cWilitiuH, and of my general roceptioa 
in the Unltod Btetes. You will know several to whom I would, bo 
tifK*t*mUy rcmetnlwred. 

" I liave seen Lord Stowell once or twice lately ; ho wft« much flattered 


“ Your sincere friend, 

“ J. E. Denison. 

“ Stanley is yet in the country -with his -wife, Wortley witli his -wife in 
town. He moyed the address in a good and sensible siiecch this year. 
Labouchcre is in town, and very well. I met Mr. Addington, too, the other 
day here, very well. 

“I hear from the office through which the package to you was sent, that 
it was shipped, and the ship arrived safe at New York, probably in August 
last. It was sent to the care of Lc Eoy, Bayard & Co., and is now most 
likely lying in the custom-house, or some warehouse.” 


[to MK. DENISON.] 

“ WAsnmaTON, May 3, 1826. 

“My dear Sir: I received yesterday your letter of the 23d February, 
and am greatly obliged to you as well for the letter itself as for the valu- 
able pamphlets with which you accompanied it. We are now within fif- 
teen or twenty days of the end of our session, and, according to our custom 
(and I suppose according to yours also), these last days are exceedingly 
crowded with business. Upon the whole, it has not been a session in 
which we have dispatched many concerns of great moment. It has been 
a winter. The President’s proposition to send ministers to the 

Congress at Panama has led to endless debates, especially in the Senate. 
The measure has met with much opposition, by which more was intended 
than the defeat of the measure itself. Various parties, not likely to act 
together often, united on this occasion in a close phalanx of opposition. 
Tlie measure, however, has succeeded by a small majority in the Senate, 
and a large one in our House. 

“Another long topic has been, a j)lan for amending the Constitution in 
the manner of electing President. This grew out of the event of the late 
election. After much tedious discussion, we leave the matter as we found 
it. Our other subjects have not been of particular interest. 

“Mr. Bandolph was elected last fall a Senator from Virginia. It was 
unexpected ; but his great devotion to certain political opinions cheiishcd 
in that State gave him the election. He is a violent opposer of the pres- 
ent Government, and has conducted his part of the discussions in the 
Senate in a way hitherto altogether unknown. The Vice-President has 
found out that he has no authority to call him to order, or restrain his 
wanderings ; so he talks on for two, four, and sometimes six hom’s at a 
time, saying whatever occurs to him on all subjects. This course, and its 
indulgence by the presiding officer of the Senate, has xiroduced a very 


ill-licalth, I regret very inuclx lus Budden return. It is quite unseasonable. 
I hardly know what will be done, not having seen the President since the 
information arrived. I Ziojic, however, somebody will be sent out to bring 
pending negotiations to a elose, and should not be surprised if, witb that 
view, Mr. Gallatin should be selected. 

“ I have read your debates thus far mth great and peculiar interest. 
The questions in your House have been such as are connected with general 
principles of great importance. In my poor judgment, your friends are 
clearly right on the currency question, the silk-trade question, etc. On 
the silk question, Mr. Huskisson’s speech is most admirable. I read it in 
the Courier^ but am happy to have it, through your kindness, in a more 
correct form. I have read it a second time here in my study with real 
(ielight, and enjoyed his triumph, when he resumed his seat, almost as much 
as he himself could have done. Pray, tell him, what I hope he would not 
bo displeased to Icnow, that there arc men on this side of the globe who 
admire his liberal principles, and the singular ability and excellent sense 
with which he recommends those principles to the adoption of his coun- 
trymen. llis speech on the silk-trade question appears to me, on the 
whole, his greatest cllbrt ; and next to this I place that which ho made 
several years ago, on what I thought a very wild proposition in your House, 
lor the equitable adjustment of contracts. 

“ I entertain no doubt that the prohibition of the chculation of small 
notes is a good measure, and will produce all the benefit intended by it, 
although it may have some effect to continue the immediate pressure ; or, 
rather, it may retard, in some degree, the natural progress of relief and 
restoration. As it is prospective, however, in its operation, and for the 
present deferred, perhaps this effect may hardly be perceptible. It is quite 
true that gold and paper will not circulate together. It is quite true also 
that two kinds of paper, of different values, cannot circulate together, 
however small the difference. Wo have much experience of this last 
truth. For example, wo have in Massachusetts many country banks, all 
being iiuiorporatcd institutions, well regulated, and in good credit. Their 
notes are iiayaVie only ulicre issued. These notes get to Boston ; tluy pass 
in th(! common exchanges, and for all ordinary purposes ; yet, as they are 
payable ilfty or a hundred miles from town, they are not quite so good as 
notes of the Boston banks. How, the consequence is, that these country 
notes till up the whole circulation. Hardly is tluiro a Boston note to bo 
seen ; and, in order to correct this, it has been found necessary that these 
country banks should make provision for the rcslemption of their notes in 
Boston, as well as on their own counters at home. You will experience, as 
I should think, the same thing in England, if you establish country banks, 
making their notes payable only where issued. These notes will bo so 
good that they will be taken, and yet not so good, quite, as Bank of Eng- 



for gold or Bank of England notes. York notes will be at one rate, Welsh 
notes a little higher, Worcestershire a little lower, etc., according to dis- 
tance fi'om London.^ Let mo tell you a short story. A year or two ago, a 
client of mine, a trader, came to my rooms to pay me for a legal opinion. 
The sum was fifty dollars. He handed me ten five-dollar notes on a coun- 
try bank, in good credit, but a hundred miles from Boston. Ho was a. 
good-natured man, and I addressed him thus: ‘You give me this fee in 
country notes ; now, I wish to toll you what I suspect. I suspect that, when 
you left your counting-house, you filled u}^ a check on a Boston bank, for 
fibfty dollars ; you put it in your pocket, and, on your way hither, you have 
called at a broker’s, sold your check for these country notes, and have 
received a premium of one or one and a half per cent. — say fifty or seventy- 
five cents, with which it is your intention to buy a leg of mutton for din- 
ner. How, sh, that mutton is mine ; you shall not dine at my expense in 
your own house. The legal opinion which I gave you was not Idow par ; I 
will not be paid in any thing which is — sit down and draw me a check 
for fifty dollars.’ Ho at once admitted that the process had been as I 
stated, very nearly. 

“I have, indeed, understood, that heretofore the notes of country 
hankers would not pass in London. Possibly that may continue to bo 
the case, hut I should expect that they would make their way, and, 
if BO, I have no doubt the same evil will ho felt, in time, which 
we have experienced here. But, my dear sir, I am talking upon what 
you must understand much better than I do, and I will tax you no 
further. 

“Wc have a countryman of yours hero, a Captain Wyldo, of the artil 
lery, who, I had the pleasure to find, is a Nottingham man, and an 
acquaintance of yours. 

'“I have forgotten to tell you that my hooks all arrived safe, soon after 
I wrote you last. I hardly yet know what accident detained them, but 
they arrived in good time, nevertheless. 

“You have a busy summer before you, I suppose you will bo dis- 
sohed next month and have a warm July of it. I should admire to be in 
England during a general election. It must bo an occasion, I should 
think, in which one could see a good deal of the true Mr. Bull. I trust 
your Catholic vote will not endanger your seat, as you thought it might if 
the elections had come on earlier. It would be unkind in your constit- 
uents to let their resentment, on account of that vote, be felt. I shall con- 
tinue to rely on your friendship to send me occasionally such speeches, 

“I believe your London bankers do ® “ This is, of course, conjectural, but 
not issue notes.” such has been our experience.” 



rt'iucmhnuuH’rt ut you. i luul <k'.('ivsiou juuuy lo wi'uo .ftir. huiiucy, nui. 
JiuiftL you lu rciuuv uh woll lo ]iim, jiu Mr, WovLluy nml Mi*. Liil)ou(;lu!ru, 
my asHiinuu'fs orrc>j;unl mul iillaclimcnl;. 

“ Pray "whaL has liccoiiu* ot' (loloiicl DawHou'i! 

“ 1 am, my dear hu*, 

“ Mont, truly yourH, • 

“.DANiior, 'W’l'iiiHTKn. 

“IhIihU hco ilia j^otal Jutlgo by 25111 biatimt, iii bin court iiiBoBton. 
1 fc will bo moat glad to hear from you.” 


lFUO^t MU. MASON,] 

“ I’OU'l'HMOtlTK, Ml(y 7, IHMd. 

“Dkau Mill; I have, just rcccivcil your bitter. I regret exceedingly 
lliatMr. King ia to return so sixautily, for many riiaHoua, It ia unfortu- 
imlel}'’ timed for bim. Ilia bad state, of luailtb, ot* wliieb I was before 
awari', ill doubllesa the ehief cause. If, lunviiver, be bnew it was (letor- 
mined at iVasbinjilou lo semi Mr. ((allatiu out to aid bim in bis negotia- 
tions, it is iioHsible that might inlluenee him iii reqmisting le.ave to return 
Hooner tlnm he otherwise wmild have doiux Unless his feelings toward !Mr. 
(lallatin are now dillereiit from what they were t,eu years ago, it v.'imldnot 
be <‘ntirely pleasant lo be associated Avith him. 

“ It sei’ius to me that you eamiot, under existing eireumslanees, assiirt 
your claim at the present time. Hhould the (lovernment oiler you the 
appointment, I think you ought not to refuse it. But, if I mistake not, it 
will be thought you cannot at lliia time be spariid from the ITmise of 
Kepresentailves, And, as far us I understand, (bo slate of Ibat body, T am 
iaeliued to think your preseneo there at tlie liusuiug Hession very im- 
jiortsmi. 

*' In my opinion, you have a right to iuffist tliat Hue.h a.rrangmne.uls be 
madi\ it* they can be Avllhout Injury lo the public lutcVi'sls, that ymi nhall 
nol.be deleated of lliut appointment eventually, and td <i ‘period, not. more 
thon tieo tjatrs dintunt. Ilow Ihis arrangmuent is to be made. I do not 
know, ir Mr. (hillidin aliould be appointed fur u speeiid mission, and go 
out ladbrt’ Mr. Kiipfs relurii, t suppoHC all the duties of a minlslcr resident 
would, of eourse, lie devolved on him. I see no iueimvenlenee in smdi a 
mission eoidinuing for (wo or three years, unless tiu're should bis some- 
thing in eourt etiipietle forbidding it. A. e.onliuuiuiee of two years prol)- 
ulily wouhl not be unpleasant to ;Mr. (lallatin. Hliould he )m apimlnitid aa 
regidar inIniHler resilient, it may be doubt ful Avbelher ho would be dosiroim 
of reluniing u« soon as may be wi.slied. Ho remainod in ti'ranco Bovorat 
veara after he llrst began to talk of returning. 



J, Mason. 


“I Jiave read yonr Panama speech, -which has reached here. It is all 
that it should he. It is read with eagerness, and abundantly praised. "Pho 
opposition can gain nothing on this subject. They misjudged in attempt- 
ing to attach such vast importance to it. What I chiefly regret in that 
matter is the course adopted by Mr. McLane. I fear it is an indication of 
his inclination favorable to the opposition.” 

From, the commencement of this session of Congress in 
Decemher, 1825, to its termination in May, 1826, Mr. Web- 
ster’s occupations were incessant. On the 8th of May he wrote 
to Judge Story that since the first day of December he had not 
been an “inch ’’from his place, till the previous Saturday, 
when he rode a few miles on horseback. He went home about 
the middle of May. His health, however, was good, and it 
well needed to be so, for there was awaiting him, in the near 
but as yet undeveloped future, another of those occasions on 
which no voice but his could speak to the country as its 
emotions demanded. 

On the 4:th of July, 1826, John Adams, at Quincy, and 
Thomas Jefferson, at Monticello, died within a few hours of 
each other, each conscious of the day that was his last on earth. 
This extraordinary coincidence, which, it has been well said, is 
unparalleled in history, produced a most profound impression 
throughout the country. Commemorative services were every- 
where held. In Boston the municipal authorities requested 
Mr» Webster to pronounce a public discourse on the lives and 
services of .these great leaders of the Revolution ; and, in com- 
pliance with this request, the eulogy which is so well kno-wn 
was delivered on the 2d of August, 1826. Again I must resort 
to the same pen feom which I have borrowed the description 
of the Plymouth Oration and the Address at Bunker Hill : 

‘‘Inl836,”.observes Mr.Tioknor, “when Mr.Webster was preparing Ms 
discourse in commemorafioti oi Adams and Jefferson, ho talked with me 
much about it. It seemedfe embarrass him in several parts, and to satisfy him 
less in the composition than he had bemi satisfied in preparing the address 
on Bunker Hill the year before. He showed me no part of it while he was 



conu! to hifl liouBo (next to Colonol Thorndiko’B, in. Summer Street). He 
wiw walking!: up and down liia room wlion I went in, a good deal excited, 
and at oneo proceeded eomewhat abrnpUy to repeat tlie two apeodiCH 
atlribuled to an opponent of the Declaration of IndopondoncG and to Mr, 
Adaina in reply to him. Ho said that ho had just written them, and tliat 
ho waH quite uncertain whether they wore the boBt or the worst part of the 
discourao. 1 had no doubt about the matter. I told him that I did not 
know wUotluw they were better than the description of eloquence which 
preceded them or not, but that there was certainly nothing else equal to 
them in Hie whole of it 

“ The next day, the Sd of August, the weather was lino, and the con- 
course to hear him immense. It was the first time that Fancuil Hall had 
been draped in mounilng. The scene Avas very solemn, though the light 
of day was not excluded. Settees bad been placed over the whole area of 
the hall ; the largo idatfonn was occupied by many of the most distiu- 
guished men in New Hnghvnd, and, ns it was intended that every thing 
should bn conducted with ns much quietness ns possible, the doors wore 
closed when the procession had entered, and every part of the hall and 
gaUcrie.s Avas filled. This Avas a mistake in the arrangements ; the crowd 
on the tuilsidc, tliinklng that some aimco musfc still bo left within, boenrao 
very uneasy, and finally grew so tumultuous and noisy that tho solemnities 
were interrupted. Tho polico In vain attempted to rostoro order. It 
seemed as if confh»lon would prevail. Mr. ’Wohstor perceived that thorn 
wa* but one thing to be dono—hc advanced to tho front of tho stage, and 
said, in a voice easily heard above tho noise of tumult Avlthout and of 
alarm within, ^Ld thm doors ho opened? The poAvor and authority of Ida 
mrmner were Iimliitibic— the doors wore opened, though wiHi difficulty, 
fVom tho pr«ure of tho crowd on tho outside ; but, after tho first rush, 
every thing wa» quiet, and the order during tho rest of tho porfomianco 
Avaa perfect, 

“Mr, Webster spoke In an orator’s gown, and woro small-clothcH. Ho 
was in the perfection of his manly beauty and strength; his form filled out 
to its fincit proportions, and his bearing, as ho stood before (bo vast mul" 
tlhuU*, that {>f absolute dignity and power. His manuscript lay on a small 
tabhmear him, but I think ho did not once refer to it. H Is manner of 
speaking avm ddihorato and commanding. When ho came to tho passage 
en eloquanoB, and to tho words, *It is acjLlon, noltlo, subllmn, godlike 
action,’ he itamped his foot repeatedly on the stage., his form sooraod to 
dilate, and he itood, a« that Avholc aiuVumce saw and felt, tlio peraonlflca- 
thm of what he io perfectly deacriljod. I never heard him when hli matt” 
ner AVM M grand and appropriate. 

“ Tho two speecliM attributed to Mr. Admns and hia opponent ateaotod 
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was the fact or not. In January, 1840, ho sent mo from WtiHhingtnn a 
letter he had just received, dated at Auburn, bcgglug him to aoJvo tho 
doubt. With it ho sent mo his answer, which is published in his works, 
saying, ‘ The accompanying letter and copy of answer respect a qiication 
which has been often asked mo. I place them in your hairds to Borvo if 
similar' inquiries should bo made of you.’ * Two months after, in March 
of the same year, ho sent mo a letter from Bangor, in Maine, asking Uio 
same question, beginning tho note which accompauiod it with thosa words ; 
‘Hero comes another; I cannot possibly answer all of thorn ono after 
another.’ Indeed, ho continued to roccivo such letters until the edition 
of his works was published in 1851, though tho matter was rc'pt;atedly 
discussed and explained in tho newspapers. Tho fact la, that tlio apooch 
he wrote for John Adams has such an air of truth and reality about it, 
that only a genius like Mr. Webster’s, perfectly familiar with whatovor re- 
lates to the Revolution, and imbued with its spirit, could have wrlttMi It”® 

President Pillmore informs mo that ho one© asked Mr. 
Webster, in familiar conversation, what authority ho had for 
putting this speech into the mouth of John Adams, th© Oon« 
gress at that period having always sat with closed doors. Mr. 
Webster replied that he had no authority for the sontirnonta of 
the speech^ excepting Mr. Adams’s general character, and a letter 
he had written to his wife, that had frequently boon pnbliBhod. 
After a short pause, Mr. Webster added, “I will toll you what: 
is not generally known. I wrote that spooch ono morning be- 
fore breakfast, in my library, and when it was finished my paper 
was wet with my tears.” 


[VKOM: MR. J. B). UHNISOK.] 


Hvfi 70m; agreeable and iMtome 

^ eleotlon matters in 

Stj^ordslure, and before my return bo bad loft it. Colonel Dawson was 

Dutton ^ believe explained to Mr. 

fhe 00 “^ Stanlay-,. Y„« fcn„„ 

fwTf ^ 5 60 closely, and remark upon it so luitlv 

IS re y snpeifflaotis in me to attempt to give you any information 


The answer may be found in k» 
Works, 1 ., 149. 


ipooolleotioM of Mr. Wfibtter, 


return of my Wend and colleague, Mr. Wilmot Horton, and myself elmll 
1)0 elected for Ilaatlnp at tho opening of the session, ■when the gontloman 
no'w returned means to retire. I am happy to say tho result of Uie elec- 
tions is ui)on tho 'whole not unfavorable to tho Catliolic concessions. They 
have gained in Ireland and lost somothing in England, and, as far as pro- 
spoctivo calculations con bo relied npon, there ■will bo a mojority of about 
twenty or twonty-flv© for sending tho bill to tho Lords. How Avill tlioy 
conduct themselvaa ? If the Parliament sits four sessions, and tho Houso 
of Oommons semds tho hill up ovory session, I am inclinod to think tho 
Lords must make a great gulp and swallow it. I was very much obliged 
to you Jfor the information contained in your letter about tlio system of 
baaldng with you. I am collecting all the information I can on tho very 
Important question of tho currency. Should I bo asking you a very 
troublesome favor, if I was to beg that you would send mo over a detailed 
account of tho banking system in Massachusetts ? I do not mean to put 
so heavy a tax on your time, as to ask for a description of it under your 
own hand. But you could perhaps send mo tlio general laws that regulate 
the banks, and tho principles on which they are conducted. How is tho 
paper kept at par? Wo find hero convertibility not to be a suffloiont 
chock. How are over-issues controlled or rectified? Is there any general 
understanding among tho banks, and a mutual interchange and exchange 
of each other’s notes, as is Ihe case in Scotland ? 

“ I much regret that I did not look more closely into all this while I 
was at Boston. Pray fomish me witli such facts as may enable me to 
oomprdimd ■(he merits of your system, which I know to bo so very good, 
1 dined wltli Mr, Huridsaon Ui© other day, and took tho liberty of showing 
him your letter } h© desired me, when I wrote to you, to make you his 
best compliments, to thank you for your obliging message, and to say how 
Iptmtlyitruck ho had been with your ipoeoh on the tariff, which ho had road 
with tho greatest pleasure. I wait yesterday to Sadbrook, near llichmoml, 
a villa of Mr. W. Horton’s, whore Mr. Husldsson dined, and Mr. Kandolph, 
your notorioui Virginian. I had not tho pleasure of his acquaintance in 
Amoriea, but wo had a good deal of conversation in tho course of tho even- 
ing, and I brought him hack to London in my carriage. Ho is oertaluly 
an f xtnordinary man ; wltli a very accurate memory, stored with minute 
focti. A* you and 1 agree in poUUcs, naturally ho and I did not. H® 
i«toaWh.ed me by some onda doctrlnea about slavery, and by rocoinmend- 
ing til® polloy and maintaining the practicability of cutting the diroat of 
every inh&bltimt of th® Island of Hayti, After what I saw In the papas, 
1 oxpBotod to ia« him put on his hunting-shirt, but was dliappoitotol* 

“ I Imv® England 'the day after to-morrow, cross to Calais ot Ost®nd, 
and bIuilU pew up the Ehlno into Switzerland, whmr© I ritalt ^®ad two 
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months before tho mooting oi rariiamem;. „ 

Indood, it must bo one of oxtromo jirosaiiro and dlfllculty. 


great distress. , * ^ . 

The unprecedented drought has lieightoncd and aggravated crary causa 
of preexisting distress. Tho hay-hnrvcst, which generally aUbrda oinploy- 
ment to so many laborers, has passed over in a few days ; cattle aro porkh” 
ing for want of water and pasture; tho spring crops, oats, bmdoy, and 
beans, have failed almost universally. Whoab still looks woll, but, aftar so 
long a drought, wo fear a rainy harvest. Prices aro continually falling, and 
the manufacturing interest docs not yot begin to revive ; and add to all 
this, tho potato crop must fail in Ireland. I havo drawn you a gloomy 
but faithful picture of tho present state of tliia country. Wo cannot quite 
agree among ourselves as to tho causo of all this. Some maintain that it 
arises purely from overtrading, some purely from the fluctuations in tho 
currency; one proposes a metallic circulation; one a paper circulation, 
and the more depreciated the better. I much question myaolf whether 
great attempts will not bo made in Parliament to reconsider tho amount 
of depreciation during tho war, and to try to accommodate the prismt 
standard of money to that rate. It will bo a most important session. The 
Com Laws, tho Catholic biU, the currency, tho new commercial system, will 
be violently attacked, and almost every weighty matter will come under 
discussion ; ^Vost Indies again, and what is to bo done witb tho colonial 
Legislatures. I most earnestly hope tho negotiations ponding botwoon our 
countries will bo speedily and satisfactorily concluded. Your Oovnrnmont 
has a character in Europe for an encroaching and aggrandizing spirK, 
which makes it difficult to treat with it on oven terms. I wish all men in’ 
your country, or at least the prevailing parly, hold the language tlml you 
do. As an American, I think I sliould bo quite satisllod with the lone of 
dignified importance that you properly think becoming tho siluatlon of 
the United States. As a neutral, I should think stronger language hardly 
consistmt with friendly mtorcourso. I write freely to you, as I should do 
^ England. Oorlainly, my oomost wlsli is for thi 
estabtohment of a perfect understanding botwoon tho two oountrlea, that 
wo ^ ^ e for the honor and interest of both, as a bad imderitaading would 

intemste^Tthfe wSl’ groatest and most important 

^ spooohos you wore good enough to 

me. Mr. Huteeson’s speocli on the shipping interests of tho trnitod 
^gdom IS not yet published in a separate pamphlet, nor is ihoro any 

thmg very new or worth your attention. ^ 

“I M be really obliged, to you for the information abouUho Maa8a>. 

Mr Husl^n ““ ““IWWsrtlon that I Iinve had with 

^on I ahouia «rj maoh yate« j9«. opWon! I mt«t Mat <m haT«. 



“ Thank Mrs. Wohslei’ for lior kind romcmbrancos, and giro all aBBur- 
aucofl of iny oBtocui. 1 am writing in a groat Imny ; it is now midnight, 
and at four in tho morning I am to bo on board tho steamboat that is to 
convey mo lo Cahue. You say nothing of your visit to England. If you 
will come, I dtm’t know but I will enter into a compact to visit you at 
Boston ngfiin, Bomo summer agreed upon between us. 

“ Best remembrances to tho good Judge, 

“And believe me 

“ Your eincoro fi-iond, 

“ J. E. Eknison.” 


[pnoM Mn, nopKiNsoN.] 

“Pjni,ADiti.rnu, Auffuat^d, 1830, 

“My DEATi Bill: I am much obliged by your sending your ‘Coiu- 
momoratlon Discourse,’ which rccpiires not tho partiality of friendship to 
obtain for it unqualified applause. Mr. Walsh begs mo to ofl'or you his 
HufiVage in its behalf. He has briefly noticed it in tho Gazette of last even- 
ing, and wishes me lo explain tho reason of his not speaking more largely 
of its merits at this time. He has been for several weeks in deep anxiety 
and aflliction. His oxccllent wife has been and continues to bo struggling 
with a most distressing, palnflil, and dangerous malady. I think tlioro is 
but Uttk hope of her recovery. 

“Mr, Walsh and myself, without any previous communication, woro 
Imth struck with the elrcurastaneo that tho argument given against tho 
Deedaratiott of Indepcmdonce is much stronger than that in support of it. 
Thii oonftrmi an opinion I have long hold, that, ae ildnge then, dooA, and 
putting the rMult out of the case, the strength of all human reasoning wan 
with tho»e who opposed the measure, although every elevated and nohlo 
feeling w’M In favor of it. It was ono of those bold and lofly steps which 
tiufslrlppcd the procewsof calculation, and sot at naught tho coueluHlons 
of logic. (Ircat spirits woro made for such occasions ; and ^Ylu‘n Huy em- 
bark in them they must firmly resolvo to ‘sink or swim, live or dh', survlvo 
or pcri»U.’ 

“Hmicmbcr me atfcctlonately to all your bouseUold, but to tho lady 
purtieuliirly. 

“ Yours truly, 

“Job. lloriciNBOir,” 

[riOK TKl KON. EICIUIU) IIUHII.] 

" WAiumcjTOs, Augmt M, iWd. 

Dkau Bin : Yoatftrday’s mall brought mo your dlsoourii in oommemo- 


Boston on the Sd of this month, and I have just finished reading it. If 
E we to say that it is able and eloquent, I should give it only tlio 
common praise of common productions. It takes much higher rank. It is 
full of commanding thoughts, full of cloyated patriotism, full of profound 
criticism applied to the great subjects, individual and moral, that you had 
in hand. It is disencumbered of all that is little, in its facts, of all that is 
of every day’s hearing, in its reflections. The former aro well chosen, and 
Tve have not too many of them ; the latter aro rich, coudeuflcd, olcmontary. 
There were parts that thrilled mo. I read thorn to my family, and they 
thrilled them too. The speech beginning at page 88 made my hair rlao. 
It wears the character of a startling historical cliscovory, that burats upon 
us at this extraordinary moment, after sleeping half a century. Curiosity, 
admiration, the very blood, all aro sot on fire by it. Nothing of Livy’s 
ever moved me so much. Certainly, your attempt to pass tho doors of that 
most august sanctuary, tho Congress of ’70, and become a llstoncr ami 
reporter of its immortal debates, was extremely bold, extremely hastardous. 
Nothing but success could have justified it ; and you have succcodcd, 

I pray you, sir, not to regard this letter as idle compliment. I intend 
it not in that spirit, but only as a momentary record of the true feelings 
with which I have risen from the perusal of so aclmirabl© a speeimen of 
discriminating and philosopMcal eulogy ; of a composition whldh I have 
found all over as animating as it is intellectual. With my thanks for the 
copy you have had tho goodness to send mo, I ask permission to tmd^ 
you the assurances of my high respect and esteem. 

“IlrcnAKD liusir. 

“ Hon. Daniel Webster.” 


[imOM MU. MASON.] 

“ ronTSMOuTif, BeptmJkr 8, tM), 

“ My deau Sib : I am truly sorry that I was unable to comply with 
your advice to he at Cambridge to hoar Judge Story’s oration, For a fort- 
night past I have been much indisposed, occasioned by our most oxtraor- 
dinary weather. I was foarfrd it would end in downright iiotaa«i, 
That, I trust, is warded off. I infer from the newspaper report! that thi 
Judge acquitted himself very ably, and to tiio entire satisfeetlott of his 
auditors. ' 

“ Of your oration there seems to bo but ono opinion. Withont laying 
any thing of its metits, in point of eloquence, I really think you Imvo man- 
aged the subject with most admirable address, of which no small share 
was necessary, consideiing your own situation. I do not boo tliat you 
have exposed ybiirsellf to sitious abuso from any quarter. , . , 

“ FalthMly yours, 




OHAPTER XIII 


1820-1821 

BANKEUPT law— OA8E OE OODEIT W. SAUiTOKRS^ — ^DIFFIOULTIKS IK 
GEOKOIA — COLONIAL TRADE — SPANIBH CLAIMS. 

A t tlio second soBsioii of the Ninotoenth Oongross, which 
commcncod in Decomhor, 1820 , Mr. Wohster, as ohaii'- 
man of tho Judiciaiy Committco of tho Houso, reported a hill 
for the estahlishmont of a uniform Bystoin of bankruptcy, which 
he had founded on a bill received from tho Senate at tho last 
session, and into which ho liad also very carefully incorporated 
such provisions of tho rocont English bankrupt law as wen’o 
applicable in this country. At this prociso time, tlio cunulition 
of the question, as to State laws of iiiHolvoncy (lischargiiig debt- 
ors from their contracts, was, that tho Supremo Court of tho 
United States had already decided that such laws are conetitu- 
tionally invalid to discliargo contraotfl made before their pas- 
sage ; but the question in relation to their offoot on oonteaota 
niade after their enactment was now ponding in that oourt, 
and was expected to ho arguod at its approaching sesiion. Mr. 
Webster said, however, that, whatever might he tho decision of 
this question, it would not deter him ftom laboring to obtain 
tbe adoption of a national system of bankruptcy. The Con- 
stitution having given to Oongress power to regulate this sub- 
ject, he was always of opinion that there should bo a standing 
bankrupt law, to operate uniformly throughout tlio country. 
His bill was read a second time, and referred to a Committee 
of the Whole, hut it was not acted upon. 
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U'liicli iincltu’takcB to diBcliav^^ dcktors from contracts made 
koforo its enactiuoiit, is a law that impairs tlio obligation, of a 
contract, and is, tUcroforc, prohibited by tho Constitution of 
tho UnitcHl Btatos. Tho question presented in tho case of 
Ogden va. SaunderB^ which was argued in tho Supremo Court 
at tho January teiin, 1827, and in tlie discussion of which Mr. 
Webster took part, was whether a contract, made after tho 
passage of a State law which undertakes to discharge debtors 
on a surrender of their property for distribution among their 
creditors, is not equally within tho prohibition of tho Federal 
Constitution, Mr. Webster argued against all this distinction 
between x'ast and future contracts, maintaining that it was tho 
piir|K)so f)f tho Constitution to prohibit State Xoglslaturos from 
passing any law impairing tho obligation, of any contraot, and 
lliiit a law which diaehargcB a debt, whenever contracted, in 
tlin constitutional souse impairs its obligation. IIo oontoiidod 
that (iongress alono is vested with authority to dischargo from 
tho payment of debts, as Congress alono can provide the 
medium in which a debt is to bo paid.* But a majority of 
the judges held that an insolvent law of a State does not 
impair tho obligation of future contracts between its own 
citiEcna.® 

At this Besiu>n it hooamo nooessary for Mr. W ohstor to take 
a v(‘ry ilrm and dooided stand in relation to a dangerous con- 
troviwsy that had sprung up between tho llnitod Btatos and the 
State of (icorgia. In 1825 a treaty had boon made botwf'on 
tbo UnittHl States and tlio Creek Indians, at a platm (‘ailed 
Indian Springs, by wlilcdi that tribe had coded to tins United 
Stat(M their title to certain lands lying within tlu^ limits of tho 
State of Georgia. If this treaty liad taken Gfect, tho lands, 
ptOTUMit to an agroomeut hotwoen Georgia and tho United 
State, would have bocomo tho property of Gtutrgia. But, x^re- 
vious to the period assigned for tho opt'rjiiion of this treaty of 

* Bt»8 the Rfgtiment In the aano of the jrmjorUv, nntl wwo of the ittBt 6|iln» 
Qmlm V*, HimmlM, Works, vJ,, *i4, d seq. Ion wilh ilr. Wobfitor la respi# to tho 

» Chiff-Jiwtice Marnhal! witl Mr*. JuH. rtn*aiiiiig of tha Oonstttatlfl®, Soo IS 
UeeBtorv dissontiHl ftom tho opluloa of Whonluiftt Eoporte, §18, 


Indian Springs, tlio Greek nation complained to the (iovern- 
ment of tke United States tliat it had hcoii negotiated by p^er- 
8ons not duly authorized, and that they were dissatirifiod ■with 
its provisions. A new treaty was tlieroiipoii negotiated and 
ratified, the first article of which declared tliat the treaty of 
Indian Springs was aniiullod. In the mean time, however, tho 
State of Georgia, claiming that tho first treaty had operated to 
vest in her the lands embraced in it, and now contending that 
the later treaty had not divested that title, and also claiming 
that, if the former treaty had beoii aimullocl, tho repeal did not 
operate upon the whole tract, sent surveyors upon a certain 
portion of the territory to lay out tho lands as part of tho proi>“ 
erty of the State. By tho last treaty, the United States had 
guaranteed to the Indians protection in all their lands lying 
beyond a certain line, which was the line over which tlie o'ffloerfl 
of the State had now encroached ; and there was an existing 
law of the United States which punished the acts of citizens of 
the United States, whether as trespassers or as surveyors, who 
should interfere to run lines on lands guaranteed by treaty to 
the Indian tribes. The State had threatened to support its 
officers by military force, and the Government of the United 
States had no alternative, if this course wore persisted in, hut 
to repel the aggression by tho same moans. 

In this posture of tho a-ffair, Brosidont Adams sent a mos- 
sage to Congress, communicating tho facts, intimating with, 
great distinctness what it might bocomo his duty to do, and 
submitting to Congress to cletermino whother furtlior legislation 
was necessary to meet the omergoncy. 

The reading of this message in tlio House was followed hy 
aa excited discussion, in which Mr. Forsyth, of Georgia, and 
other ineBdibers, resisted all reference of it to any oommittae, hut, 
If it should be determined to refer it at all, they insisted that it 
should go to a Committee of tho Whole, or to a Select Com- 
mittee, and not to the Committee on the Judiciary. Tho 
course of the AdrUmistration was denounced as “ infamous ; ’’ 
and it was holdly aafeerted by a member from Mississippi ■Urat 
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a firm liand. jlcpoatin^ tlio Tolmko lio had already admiti- 
intorod, ho explained the peril -whieh a Btato would incur hy 
rosistiiipf the execution of a treaty of the Xlnitod States, stated 
both BuU'fl of the quostioii hotwooii Georgia and tho United 
States with equal fairnoBS, and confessed his willingness to 
appro[)riate money to extinguish tho Indian title to tho lands 
in controvei'gy. But he demanded a reference of tho messago 
to a Select Committee, and carried it without a division 
of tho House. The following extracts from his remarks will 
exhibit the manner and tho spirit with which ho jnot tho 
attack : 

“Mr. Webatcr said, on riaing, that lio waa not much concomad what 
courso thia communication should take, or whether it should ha referred 
to one committee or another; hut ho was not contented that it should ho 
Huppoflcd, (dther hero or elsowhoro, that there existed an entire unfiaaimlty 
of opinion with tho gentleman fVorn Georgia on this subject, Tho gontla- 
inan frttm Georgia must know that there wore two sides to this question 
hetween Gtiorgla and tho United States; and ho would toll tho gontloman 
from Georgia that there existed two opinions also, not only on. tluit ques- 
tion, hut on tho conduct which that gonUoman liad designated as ‘ base 
and In&mous.’ 

“ This, Mr. Webster said, was strong language, but not argument. Tho 
gontloman hod told the Ifouso that nothing provoutnd every thing from 
going right in Georgia but tho Intorferenco of the General Government. 
The gentleman denounced such interforonoe, saying in olToct, ‘Handa off 
for tho present; leave tho Indians to tho remedy of the courts.’ But, Mr. 
Welwter said, ho would tell Giat gontloman, that if thoro wero righto of 
Ihw Itullnm, which tho United States were bound to protoofc, tliut there 
wt'm lluwo In tho IIouso and in tho country who would tako their part. 
If wii hftvo bound oursoivoa by any treaty to do certain things, wo miiat 
ftiWl inch obligation. High words will not terrify UB—loud docdamatlon 
will not deter \» from the disohwgo of that duty. For myself, tho right 
of tho partlt*! in tldi question shall bo fully and fairly oxiunliuul, and none 
of thim with more ealmncM than tho righto of tleorgia. In my own 
cottiia In this matter, I ilmll not bo dlotatod to by any Htale, or the Bep- 
of any State on lids floor. I shnll not be frightened from my 
pnrpoiii, nor will I iaffbr ha»h language to proilucn any nmotlon on my 
wintL I will ixamlna with groat and equal caro all tho righto of hi® 
imrtkt. Occasion had boon taken on tlio mero question of refep«ee of 
this wimmunlfifttion. he would not sav for armimmit but fer the UHtimt)'. 


tlie communication dul or did not go,to a Comiuilli'o (d’ (Im Wln»h' un the 
state of the Union, nor how soon it went Ihoro, mul wiia Ihero taken up for 
discussion. When ho went into that coinniittcf, he Hhotild p:o Ihen? not in 
a spirit of controversy, nor j^ot in a sj)irit of sulmiisHton, hut in a npirit of 
inquiry, calmly and deliberately to exainino Iho eireiuuHtnneea of the «wi», 
and to investigate the rights of all parlies eoneernecl. But ho had matin 
these few remarks to givo the geulhanan from tJeorgia to umlershmel that 
it was not by bold denunciation, or by bold assmuption, that tha mtnnbera 
of this House are to bo influenced in the deciaion of high puhlia con- 
cerns. 

“The gentleman from MiBsissippl had rcniHon to ktiow that he (Mr. 
Webster) was disposed to uso all proper authority of llio United Htates to 
extinguish Indian titles to lands within tUo States. But Iiti must toll 
the gentleman from Mississippi that the States would act on their own re- 
sponsibility, and at their own peril, if they undertake to extend their legis- 
lation to lands whoro the Indian title has not been ©xtlnguMted. If any 
such measure was contemplated in the State which the gentleman tvpv^ 
sented, Mr. Webster hoped that gentleman would lose no time in wowtog 
his friends against making any such attempt The relation which the 
United States held to those tribes, of parental guardianship overt the rem» 
aant of mighty nations now no more, was a very doUcato relation. It« 
general character was that of protection, and, while ovtrry facility wit« 
given to the oxtingulslunont of the Indian title, lot not that clrcuiuMliinco Im 
so far presumed on that the States should attempt to cxerciHeuiuthorlly 
within the Indian limits. Any such course would he attcmpleil at their 
Dwn responsibility. Mr. Webster concUuhid by saying that lur wsw ready 
to do all that could bo done to extinguish the Indian tiller in Iho 
md particularly in the States oast of the MlsslHslppi. But this dlspoaltlotJ, 
common to all parts of the country, should not be so far prcaumcHl upon 
IB that any State should undertake of its own mere motion to meorelw an 
sntJhority over the lands to which the Indian title ii guarantetd by 
breaEgi.” . 

Bi ty oofrise of tliia diacvuaaion on tlia Georgia oontroyeny, 
Mr. ]?orsytb,j speaking of Mr. Wobstor, roferred to groat 
and coniinandiiig influoneo 'wliicU lio too often oxoreirtos ]u»ro,** 
That infliieuce had to be again oxortod on tbo introduotioo of 
a hill from the Senate regulating tiio very difllmilt ami notn- 
plicated subject of trade with tlio British colonios. Tlio Mil 
bad been framed, as Mr. Webster thought, with an itiHuflielent 
sompreheusion of a systOTi of laws that oxtonded baek to tli© 
year 1818 . It provided that, if hafhrft sii 
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1827, tlie English G-OYernment should open the colonial tra 
to ns withont discriminating duties on their part, the Preside 
might issue a proclamation opening the trade on equal ten 
on our part. Put it overlooked the eifect of our former leg 
lation, which, in the event of an adherence hy Great Britain 
her present system of exclusion, would, after the 31st of E 
cemher, open oim ports to vessels coming from her coloni 
without any discriminating duties. In the House an amen 
ment was offered, providing that, if no arrangement shou 
take place by treaty before the 31st of Decembei*, nor any A 
of Parliament, or Order in Council, should meet our offers < 
reciprocity embraced in this bill, our former laws excludii 
British vessels frrom the colonies should be revived, and put 
force. ' Mr. Webster deemed it his duty to have this amen 
ment adopted, and adhered to by the House, preferring ti 
defeat of the bill to its passage without the amendment. Bi 
in order to effect this, it was necessary for him to enter up( 
an elaborate explanation of a matter that was very imperfect 
understood. He succeeded in causing the adoption of tl 
amendment, and in subsequently leading the House to adhe 
to it ; in consequence of which the bill was lost, and a gre 
blunder was prevented. ■ 

At this' time, of so much activity in public business, whi 
giving his attention to many subjects not within the ordina 
range of a lawyer’s studies, and supplying, by the fulness of ] 
knowledge, the deficiencies of others, Mr. Webster, it must 
remembered, was engaged in a very large practice in t 
Supreme Court of the United States, and, when not in. WaE 
ington, was constantly employed in his profession elsewhe] 
He had also been for several years the leading counsel for t 
prosecution of claims under the Elorida Treaty of 1819, i 
indemnification on account of the sx^oliations committed 
SjDanish cruisers on American commerce in 1788- 89. T 
commissioners appointed to adjudicate these claims sat 
Washington at various times from 1821 to 1820. Hot only vi 
the. investigation long protracted, but the business was ( 


In tlie winter of 1820 liis ongagomonts in tlio ^uproinu 
Oonrt of tlio TJiiitcd States wore unusually heavy. It appears 
that, among the regularly reported cases of this term, Jio 
argued fifteen ; in which nurnhor are not included the argu- 
ments made on motions. 

As this was the period when the transfer of Mr. Wotetor 
from the House of RopresontativoB to the. Senate began to ho 
3 onsidered, some idea should ho formed by tho reader of the 
personal sacrifices ho was called upon to make ])y that eharigti 
)f Ms position. Indeed, by being in public life at nl], and, for 
hat reason alone, ho failed to do what he might easily Jjave 
lone, that is, to earn the largest professional ineomo of Iiis time 
n the United States. So long as ho continued in tho Iltnwo 
)f Representatives, ho could stiU disoharg© his public dutliws, 
lustain by far tho heaviest burden that rested upon th© shotil- 
lers of any ono membor of that House during Mr. Ad»aii’g 
^ministration, and yet maintain a remunerating praotioo in 
he Supreme Court, and in the special tribunals that from time 
0 time sat in ‘Washington. But ovonts wore ap|)roaching 
«rMch were to render his position in tho Sonate one that would 
Qake still greater inroads upon his profoasiontd ineomo. 


CirAPTEE XIV. 


KtROTKD TO TUE BEN’ATE tiF TUK rXlTEI) HTATICH ANU 

DKATIt OF WKtWTKU AT MAV YoUK -JIEE FfN KlIAr, IN 

BO«T<»X — riirri'UN' (tF MU. WUUHI-KR TO \Y Af<mNtm)N-'VFirrKO 
«Y MR. TtCKKnlt AM) MU, IMiKHt'orr • JifKW'lt FOE Ttll EKV- 

ol.l J'loKAUV ot'FtOMW HfKKcTI oH TUK TARIFF -’iniEWy MM- 

NKu tx RoMox-’-Tut-: I'uF^ioK.NTiAt, Kt.Fi’rtoN' i»uotimnrri« 
FOR A UItFR™-At*tUil’>»Ht HKFoRE tllK IFWToX MFiTlAMOn’ AHHU- 
CT4T10N. 

rjnllE yelatloii of Mr. Wolmtot' to tlio rulm’uuDtrntlon of Mr. 

Joliri Qiiitttiy AdaniA did nt»t» iw vvo Imvo i^oon, ootntmiRot^ 
iw th« roktlon of a jmrtkan. At the time of .Mr. Ailtim-sk 
eleetion, hy the Iloiims of Hc^pmmjntativtT^, piirtieA hiol not yet 
fomied IherriMjlvM into a dktinefc divkion ; hut tho “era i»f 
KimhI feelinpj^'' wliiali liiul pa^vulled under Mr. Motirtic, wns« eor- 
tHiH !o ht? fnlh»wcHl by divkioiw among the publie mon uf (ho 
etsuutry, that wouhl lead to the ft»ruuition of dotinrd purtii’', 
finiuitittnl l»y a spirit of hoAtillty the more ruiu*oruu.rt, bin'miiw 
iiiti op|H>f*ition wjw to Imi imelo up from previmedy diHrurihint. 
olettienti»| iiiitl frugtnentH of ft»rmer patile.f«, fs«r fhn purpowi «f 
ekiratlng to the pri,wldent*y a diH.tiiigui»ihod mi lb ary c’liii-llain, 
who had Ikhui one of thy tiefealed nuididnloH ut ilu’ lal« okxi* 
titm. Mr, Wyteter dtwtal to |.)oHtpiu)o tho rvil day of gitiili 
piirtie:4 aii long at paiiihle. Hi?? geuerul viowii ret«|a?citlttg titii 
prim*Iple*t on whieli the admlnlstratiuu of the Fedeiml Otmirn* 



Federalists, although he had formerly acted with the Federal 
party ; and, satisfied with the impartial spirit of ]VIr. Adams, 
and believing that his administration, -would be conducted 
without personal objects, he desired to prolong, if possible, the 
state of things that had existed under his predecessor. But, as 
the “scattered elements” began to arrange themselves into a 
decided opposition, hfr. Webster was dra-wn moi'e and more 
into a kind of representative relation to the Administration, 
in the House, because he stood beyond all comparison the 
foremost man in that body, and because he was the most im- 
portant and efficient fiend that the administration possessed in 
Congress. Bds great talents, learning, and experience made 
the administration the strongest side of the House in point of 
aMity, as it was numerically the largest. In the Senate, the 
weight of ability, and perhaps of numbers, was already on 
the side of the opposition. Certainly, there was no one friendly 
to the Administration, who could be regarded as filling a posi- 
tion in the Senate corresponding to that of Hr, Webster in the 
House, at the termination of the first session of the Nineteenth 
Congress, in the spring of 1826, 

There soon occurred, however, in the failing health of Hr. 
Mills, one of the Senators from Massachusetts, a necessity for 
considering the question whether Hr. Webster should not. be 
transferred to the Senate. The period, therefore, which we are 
now approaching, is -undoubtedly to be regarded as a turning- 
point in his life ; for, whatever may have hitherto been his 
mclination or his power to -withdraw from, all public station, 
eotrance into the Senate must be considered as having fix:ed' 
f<3r the leanainder of his days, and fortunately or unfortunately 
for his personal happing and welfare, his position as a states- 
belonged to the country, and for whom, henceforth, 
life -wm to be a matter of intervals and episodes. We 
speculate, -with varying conjectures and conflicting feel- 
on what have been the course of his existence if he 
had never mteredupon the new career that was awaiting him 
in fte Senate. But the real clew to his life was correctly ex- 
pre®ed oT one of his-finffnrfo . 


of posterity. But however I may lament such a result, it is in 
vain to resist destiny. ‘ Some achieve greatness ; ’ and Mrs. 
Webster and I and I. P. D., and others, who would have liked 
to have possessed you ourselves, must be content to be chilled 
in the increasing shadows you cast. Be it so.” ^ 

This complaint, a little querulous, perhaps, on account of 
long silence toward an old friend, shows how well that friend 
understood the case of one whose great powers were the real 
arbiters of his fate. 

Still we shall find that, in proportion as the public life be- 
came more and more exacting, the private life became more 
and more full ; that its enjoyments were the more keenly 
coveted and relished; that its pursuits and interests became 
extremely various, and that those who stood in “ the shadows ” 
really basked in the sunshine, whenever the world and the 
world’s cares could be shut out. We must, in fact, look to the 
requirements of a great nature which no public ambition could 
satisfy, and no fame could fill, for the key to a life of a totally 
dijfferent character, which led him to the large and pecuniarily 
unprofitable interests of agriculture, to the exercise of a free 
hospitality, to the delights of the fowler’s gun and the angler’s 
rod, to the society of those who were neither of the great, the 
distinguished, nor the ambitious, and to the converse and the 
solace of humble friends, who served him with their homely 
virtues, amused him by their native originality, and loved him 
with a love unselfish and unalloyed. When we follow him to 
the places where his private life was passed, we shall see how 
much it took to occupy and to gratify such a nature, and we 
shall find the explanation, if not the excuse, for the fact that, 
with almost unparalleled opportunities for amassing a great 
fortune by his profession, he died poor. 

When Mr. Webster left Boston to attend the session of Con- 
gress, which commenced in December, 1826, it was feared that 
Mr. Mills was in a very precarious condition of health, and 

* Letter from William Tudor, dated ing that Mr. Webster hud aot written to 
at Lima, Norember 15, 182V, complain- him in four years. 


«>me of tlie members of the Legislature of Hassacliusetts, about 
to assemble, were anxiously considering wbom to make Ms suc- 
» 3 sor. 3fr- Webster, in tbe following J anuary, having been 
written to on the subject by one of these members, made the 
following reply : 


[iOt. WEBSTEE TO ME. JOSEPH E. SPEAGTIE,] 


“Washikgton, January 10, 1827, 


“ Mt deae See : I am quite obliged to you for your letter, although I 
etmfem it has caused me some imeasmess. I carmot persuade myself that 
fte I^islature, under present circumstances, will omit to reelect Mr, Mills. 
Here, I assure you, we are all of one mind on the subject. We tbiuk 
ite® m nothing in his health to make it improper, and that every thing 
d* fe in &Tor of it. If the Legislature will not agree to that, I hope the 
deeticm will be postponed. Tor mercy’s sake, do not weaken our power in 
the Senate ! When all the Philistines are against us, do let us have ah the 
gtaagth we can have. If Mr. Mills lives, he is second to no man in the 
Senate among oar fiiends. Why, then, should he be now superseded ? 
We shall know more of his health in June ; and June is early enough for 
the elecdoru But, as I will answer for it that he will not hold the ofi5.ce 
mj longer than he is able to discharge its duties, I should hope he would 
be BOW reSected, 

!^^ving BO settled an opinion as to what is fit to be done, namely, to 
rrteet Mr. or postpone the choice, I really have not thought of what 
be in case neither of th^ two things can take place. Of that 
my de» or, you can better judge than I. I only say that if you are goy’ 
emed a dispo^on to sustain Mr. Adams, and help on the public busi- 
sm, you win, in all events, elect a man of the very best talents which are 
^ your disposal I pray you let no local, nor temporary, nor any small 
induce you to re&ain from electing the fittest man that can 
that <»n poshly he prevailed on to take the place. The 
be assured, is a crisis in the afiairs of Massachusetts and 

“I am, d^ sir, very truly yours, 

' “Dahissi, WESfiTiai.”^ 


Febroaiy (1827), the State Senate made 
^ lincoln, ften Governor of the State, 
ta- me tem gat waa to commeince in March, and 

m a UonBe. Governor Lincoln, 

Speaker of the House, 


sary for Mr. "Webster to meet tbe desire expressed to him by 
many members of the Legislature, and by many persons at 
Washington, that he would allow himself to be transferred to 
the Senate of the United States. His own preference was for 
Governor Lincolil, as wiU be seen from the following cor- 
respondence : 


[mb, WEBSTER TO GOVERNOR liENCOBN.] 

“ Boston, May 32, 1827. 

“ My dear Sir : It was my misfortune not to see you on. your late 
visit to tMs place, owing partly to engagements in and out of town, and 
partly to a misapprehension as to the time of your leaving the city. Dis- 
appointed, then, in the expectation and hope of a personal interview, I 
now adoj)t this mode of making a few suggestions to you on a subject of 
some interest ; I mean the approaching election of a Senator in Congress. 
The present posture of thmgs, in relation to that matter, is so fully known 
to both of us, that I need not trouble you with much prelimiriary observa- 
tion. I take it for granted that Mr. E. H. Mills wiU be no longer a candi- 
date. The question then will be, who shall succeed him ? I need not say 
to you that you yourself will doubtless be a prominent object of considera- 
tion in relation to the vacant place, and the purpose of this communication 
requires me to acknowledge that I deem it possible also that my name 
should be mentioned, more or less generally, as one who may be thought 
of, among others, for the same situation. In anticipation of this state of 
things, and more especially since I have been awakened by its probably 
near approach, I have not only given it a proper share of my own reflec- 
tion, but have also consulted with others in relation to it, in whose judg- 
ment and friendship I have confidence. The result is, that there are many 
strong personal reasons, and, as ftiends think (and as I think, too), some 
pulUc reasons, why I should decline the ofier of a seat in the Senate, if it 
should be made to me. Without entering, at present, into a detail of these 
reasons, I will say that the latter class of them grow out of the public 
station which I at present fill, and out of the necessity of increasing rather 
than of diminishing, in both branches of the national Legislature, the 
strength that may be reckoned on as friendly to the present Administra- 
tion. I hope you will understand what I would now wish to communi- 
cate, without imputing to me the vanity of supposing that my to 

the Administration or to the country, in the House of RepresentatiteS) are 
of any partieular importance, or, on the other hand, that it is nttatter of 
option vdth me to change tliat place for a.nother. I think quite differently 


In teih respect?. Nevertheless, however inconsiderable the first of these 
raav be, and however contingent or improbable the last, they are 
siiili iii to'niiike it convenient at the present crisis to act upon the one as 
It were of some consideration, and to regard the other as if it 
siiL’hr probably or possibly happen. To come, therefore, to the main 
p I beg to say that I see no way in which the public good can be so 
ivt.ll promoted as by yowr consenting to go into the Senate. This is my 
i.v.n clear and decided opinion; it is the opinion, equally clear and de- 
citled, of intelligent and patriotic firiends here, and I am able to add that 
Is alsd the decided opinion of all those friends elsewhere, whose judgment in 
sv-h mitters tee should naturally regard. I heliete I may say, 'without riolat- 
iag confidence, that if is the wish, entertained with some earnestness, of our" 
friends at Washington, that you should consent to he Mr. Mills's successor. 
Yon wiil probably, as soon as you arrive here next week, learn the same 
thing through another channel. I need hardly add, after what I have said, 
that SHch also is my own wish. We are in a crisis, and it requires all the 
aid that can be mustered. If I have not misunderstood you, on some for- 
mer occasion, you do not desire a long continuance in your present situa- 
tion. If so, this occasion is an apt and convenient one to resign it. If you 
should 2nd your employment at Washington not agreeable, that also may 
be relinquished, without particular inconvenience, in a short time. The 
‘crisis ’ wili terminate, one way or the other, about the end of the next ses- 
Bion, or by the beginning of the next ensuing. You will then be able to regard 
your private wishes, probably, as to prolonging your oflScial service there. 

“A professional engagement wiU take me to blew York at the end of 
this week. I hope to return by the 5th or 6th of June, but possibly may 
be detain^ longer. If you wish to address me soon, please enclose your 
letter to Xathan Appleton, Esq,, of this city, and he will forward it to me 
wherever I may he. Mr. Appleton is one of our few Bepresentatwes. Ho 
is intelligent and perfectly weU disposed, and I shall leave him possessed 
with my confidence, and with power to communicate my views on this 
to other friends, as convenience may require. He is well known to 
yea, I suppose; if he is not, you may safely regard him as a man of high 
«ad, fit to be treated with confidence. 

“ I am, dear sir, very truly yours. 


“ Hi* Esedlmcy Governor Lincoln.” 


“Daot/. Webstek. 


[GOVERSTOB LINCOLIT to mb. WEBSTER.] 

To the H«. Dasim. Webster, “ May at, j 82 r. 

“ Mt dear Sis : I hasten, on the moment of tho 
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avHcL. I liad no power of control, and others had relation to the situation 
of friends, and to what I believed was due to public sentiment. The expres- 
sions oi personal disinclination to the office of United States Senator were 
sincere, and, from the delicacy of my position last year, were called for, and 
openly and repeatedly made. Indeed, it became necessary for me to say 
that I should absolutely decline the place, if offered to me. I have since 
believed and am now confirmed in the opinion (Mr. Mills being out of the 
question) that the transfer to v/hich you object should be made. In the 
exp)ression of this sentiment I have no disguise. If the strength and sup- 
port of the Administration are regarded, it should most certainly be done. 
To your private interests, it seems to me, it could produce no additional 
prejudice. The sacrifice of business and of domestic duties and enjoyments 
is no greater in the one place than the other. To the Administration, 
this arrangement must be all-important. I consider the deficiency of 
power in the Senate as the weak 2'>oint in the citadel, the breach already 
made in the walls. The force should there be immediately strengthened. 
ISTo individual should be placed there who was not noio in armor for the 
conflict ; who understood the proper mode of resistance, who personally 
knew, and had measured strength with the opposition, who was familiar 
v/ith the political interests and foreign relations of the country, with the 
course of policy of the Administration, and who would be prepared, at 
once, to meet and decide upon the character of measures which should be 
proposed. This, I undertake to say, no novice in the national council 
could do. At least, I would not promise to attempt it. I feel deeply that 
I could not do it successfully. I should disappoint the expectations of my 
Mends, and do injustice to the little reputation I might otherwise hope to 
enjoy. There is no affectation of humility in this, and, under such impres- 
sions, I cannot sit,ffer myself to be thought of in a manner which may make me 
responsible for great mischief in defeating the chance of a better selection. 

“ As to the objection which I have heard urged from your present situa- 
tion in the House, it has force, but is yet susceptible of a satisfactory an- 
swer. Even from the Senate that influence would continue to be felt indi- 
rectly where it has heretofore been effechially exercised. It could not but be 
selfish, I had almost said coioardly, in the host which will remain to the 
side of the Administration in the popular branch, to avoid that respon- 
sibility which their numbers, and I am well persuaded their talents.^ will 
enable them triumphantly to meet. 

“ But I have already written more and with greater haste than I should. 
I have to repeat that I beg not to be considered a candidate for the sta- 
tion, to which, I feel, that the best and kindest motives of friends would 
assign me, but which I venture to assure them, upon sucli explanation as I 
might more fully offer, they would excuse mo this time for declining. In 


LIFE OF DJlXIEL WEBSTER. 


[Oh. XIT. 
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this M it tvill )K among the first of my wishes to retain that good opinion 

'i¥ith wl'ifli f.iu bare so bigbly honored me. 

•• I dLlI have pleasure in seeing Mr. Appleton, and hope that ho may 
f .r n:e ^vitb an opportunity on my arrival in the city. 

*** •■with .-L-nTuncEts of the most respectful and friendly consideration, 

“ Tour ohedient servant, 

“Levi Lincoln.” 


[me. VTEBSTEB. to GOVEENOE LINCOLN.] 

“New Toek, May 30, 1827. 

“ Deae .Sie : I have received here your letter communicated through Mr. 
Appleton. I could have very much wished that you might have arrived 
at a different conclusion on the question of going into the Senate. Never- 
theless I see that there is weight in some of the reasons which you men- 
tion. and I am aware also that there are other considerations, not stated 
hy you, which, however little they affect your own mind, very naturally 
would create in others regret at your leaving your present situation, 
rndcr cxistin" circumstances, I feel it my duty to leave it to others to decide 
how tlie place'” shall he filled. If a satisfactory appointment can he made 
T. ith'Vi-.t removing me from the place I am in, it will be highly agreeable 
to me : ',f it c vinoi, the matter must he disposed of as others may deem best. 
“I am, my dear sir, 

“ TTith most true regard, 

“ Tour ohedient servant, 

“Daniel Webstee. ■ 

“His Excellency Governor Lincoln.” 

inien the Legislature was reassembled in June, Mr. "Web- 
ster, without any regular nomination from any quarter, was 
edeeted to the Senate of the United State.?, for the term of six 
years, from the 4th of March, 1S37, by large majorities.^ 

The following letters will explain tbe reasons wbich led 
many of his friends to desire his remaining in tbe Lower House 
cff Congress — reasons which the Legislature of Massachusetts 
felt it to be their duty to overrule : 

[FEOiC HK. CLAY.] 

“ Washington, 14ih May, 1827. 

“ Mt beas Sib: I duly received your favor of the 7th instant, and on 
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are wanted in the Senate. So far as your personal interests arc to be ad- 
vanced, I incline to think you had better remain where you are. If yoirr 
place could be supplied in the House, then I should say go to the Senate. 
Oakley or Sergeant might enable the Administration to get along in the 
popular branch, but the course of one and the election of the other are un- 
certain. If neither of them come to our aid, we possibly may do without 
them, should you be compelled to accept a place in the Senate. The Ad- 
ministration loses much, directly as well as morally, for want of such abili- 
ties as you would carry into that body ; directly, by the array of talents 
on one side (which it must be owned the opposition there exhibits) with- 
out an adequate counterpoise on the other, which has the effect of dis- 
heartening friendly Senators; morally, by the extraneous effect on the 
country of this unequal contest. 

“ What the President would bo glad to see is, that Mr. Lincoln should 
come in place of Mr. Mills, as the state of this latter gentleman’s health 
dees not admit of his longer serving ; and if, as it is said to bo probable, 
Mr. Silsbee should resign, in consequence of his being elected Grovemor, or 
from any other cause, that you, after the ensuing session, should take his 
place. But if Governor Lincoln cannot be prevailed upon to accept a seat 
in the Senate, then the President decidedly prefers your coming in at the 
next session as Mr. Mills’s successor. 

“ Prom McLane I have heard directly nothing. I have hoped that if 
Delaware should send to the House of Eepresentatives next fall a friend to 
the Administration, and no very adverse events should occur elsewhere, 
Mr. McLane might see that it was his interest to adhere to his prineqeles, 
and disentangle himself from his new associates ; and I had thought that 
the probability of his adopting a correct course might be influenced by 
the consideration of his being the leader of one party, instead of being 
eclipsed in the ranks of the other. But all this is speculation, and, should 
you go into the Senate, he may still find that his future advancement lies 
rather on the side of working with you than against you. Unless I am 
much deceived, Delaware will send to the House of Eepresentatives a 
friend to the Administration. 

“ The recent changes in the British ministry are very great, and they 
must have been the result of a radical difference of opinion on some im- 
portant subject. We have no cxj)lanation of them from Mr. Gallatin, from 
whom I have received no letter subsequeirt to the resignations. The moat 
obvious cause is that of the Irish Catholics. On the last day of March, 
Mr. Huskisson remained too unwell to resume the negotiation with Mr. 
Gallatin. He was trying to settle a preliminary point, respecting our 
Northeastern boundary, with Mr. Addington, but was able to make very 
little progress. I should think that the new ministerial arrangements 


r.- ’ V uiia continues to be encouraging, and in ISTew York our friends 
r Trl'it nt of success as they need be. They a,re about to establish a 
j-f-r e-littd by 3Ir. Leake, formerly senior editor of the Argus, and 
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ill not fail in that object. 


It is much wanted. 

-Fr-m Kentuckv, my friends write me in good spirits. We shall, 
L.wtvcr. hare warm' work there, growing out of our ‘Free bridge’ ques- 
tion, aliu the relief system. 

-I hare written a short letter to Silsbee, communicating the ]precedmg 
views in regard to the Senate. 

- 1 am making efforts to get off to Kentucky in about a fortnight. Un- 
less there should be some unexpected occurrence, I think I shall go about 

that time. 

“ Yours cordially, 

» H. Clay. 

•> D. Webster. Esq. 


.. s _Your late speech at Faueuil Hall is all that it should have 
! . ' 3 . It presents the true condition of the existing state of things, and 
p« ists cut clearlv the only correct line of policy. In spite of all the carp- 
ers, it -will have good effect. H, 0.” 


[me. BILSBEB to 3d3l. CLAY,] 

“ Salem, Maij 93 , 1897 . 

“ Beak Sik : Absence from home has prevented an earlier aclcnowledg- 
niiLt of your letter of the 15th instant. 

“■ It has long been proverbial here that ‘ Boston folks are full of notions,’ 
md. the Kepublicans of the other sections of the Commonwealth have too 
cSea found this to be the case with their political friends of the metropo- 
lis; bat, independent of this natural propensity to pursue a course counter 
t 0 of their friends, the divisions which have heen evinced in the 
elwlions may he attributed to other causes, and principally to the 
ree«^ imsems of the State government upon the bridge and lottery 
questiuM, wMeh have caused some excitement throughout the Common- 
’K>alth,snd mueh in the vicinity of Boston; and the opponents of the 
A:JiiiiBi*trati 0 a are unwearied in their efforts to make these divisions sub- 
s».rv:£at to ttflr parpe^ra, the effect of which will not be such as may he 
appreteiiiied at a d^femce. * 

■* It la jet qrfte uncertain who will he elected to the United States 
nate in place rf Mr. M31s. It seems to be the wish of a large majority 
» ii t tir friendj in ths town toat Uovemor Inncoln should he the. man, hut 
it la apprtheaded that he wifl not consent to he a candidate, and it is 
the opinicn of some that he ou^t not to, while others yet entertain a hope 


‘ I know full well tliat the policy of a transfer from my present office, at 
tins time, is mucli doubted by a large proportion of our Eepnblican friends ; 
and the cncumstanees wbicb existed, and tbe manner in wbicb I was sus- 
tained by tbe people of tbe Commonwealtb, in tbe late election, impose on 
me tbe bigbest obligation to respect tbis expression of tbeb sentiments. 
I, tbcrefore, beg leave to be permitted explicitly to rejjeat my entire disin- 
clination to be considered a candidate for tbe place to wbicb you refer. 
It is mi arrangement to which I cannot conse^it. There are reasons, botb of a 
public and private cbaracter, wbicb I am sure might satisfy you of tbe 
propriety of tbis determination. 

“ Notwitbstanding tbis communication, I bave promised some friends 
here tbat I will see tbe Governor tbe moment be arrives in Boston, and 
endeavor to remove bis objections to a nomination, but really I sec but 
little hope of success. If be persists in declining, Mr. "Webster will, I 
tbink, be selected, tbougb at tbis moment doubts are expressed of tbe ex- 
pediency of removing bim from tbe House to tbe Senate. So far aa my 
own feelings arc concerned, I sbould prefer seeing Mr. "Webster in tbe 
Senate, at tbis time, to any individual tbat could be sent from tbe State ; 
but fears are entertained by many tbat bis removal may be productive of 
more injury than benefit, especially if Mr. Oakley, from Hew York, sbould 
be found in tbe opposition. The ‘divisions and commotions’ wbicb now 
exist in Boston will, I am afraid, operate unfavorably to tbe removal of 
Mr. Webster, as many of bis constituents are apprehensive tbat they may 
not be able, at tbis time, to elect a Representative with whom they sbould 
be satisfied, and some of them tbink a new election quite too hazardous to 
be attempted. As soon as tbe Legislature meets, efforts will be made tow- 
ard a suitable nomination. Ho one avowedly unfriendly can succeed. The 
exertions of the opposition will, therefore, be directed toward one whom 
they may tbink most susceptible of conversion. 

“ Anxious as I am to resign, and great as will be tbe sacrifice to mo, 
botb of interest and of mcliuation, by omitting to do it, yet I shall not 
resign unless the result of the election about to take place is such as to 
show, satisfactorily, tbat it can be done without hazard. 

“ With the bigbest respect, your obedient servant, 

“irATHL. SiLSBEE. 

“ Hon, Henry Clay,” 


[PEOM MB, CLAT.] 

“ Washington, S8i!A May, 1837. 

“ Mv DEAB SiE : I received your favor under date tbe 18th instant, 
from Boston. I regret the state of things there wbicb defeated tbe elec- 
tion, but it will bave no bad effect on tbe general scale. 



•' i' in the Senate. I know not of any further exertions that 

; I > iniluce him to alter liis determination. Should he adhere 
: * I vt'nt!ircd to express the opinion that it would be expjedicnt 
it ■ ;; -ho'.ild be sent. Should Oakley be fitiendly, that will abate the 
, ■ r.* to your transfer, although, as it regards yourself personally, I do 

i: t think they will he entirely removed. 

Tiie conditinn of affiiirs in ZSTew Hampshire is to he regretted. But, 
if }(}U are ridit in supposing four-fifths of the Republican party in that 
.‘•'tare to be farorable, 3Ir. Hill cannot effect much. And sooner or later 
lie must meet with the fate which he merits. I have always supposed that 
New England, in all its parts, was so fiiendly as not to leave any doubt 
of its final decision. I have not a single regular correspondent in Hew 
ilamp-hire. I think Governor Bell (with whom I have occasionally ex- 
rlianire'i a h tter) may be entirely confided in. 

- From the MTest, and from Pennsylvania and Maryland, the current of 
n ’.v-, continues to run in a good chaimel. They are getting very warm in 
K' ntu - ky, but. unless I am entirely deceived, there is no imcertainty in the 


••I jr/si to leave here about the middle or last of next week. I shall go 
by Pittsburg, where I anticipate a cordial reception, 

" I shall be glad to hear from you while you are in New York. 

“ The affair of Rio is much less serious in fact than it is represented to 
be in the papers, I think hir. Raguet acted rather precipitately. And I 
h .ipe we shall be able to arrange it satisfactorily. 

“ I am always 

“ Cordially your R-iend, 


*■1). Webster, Esq.'' 


“H. Clay. 


[fkox tee hox. j. c. weight, oxe op the kepbesentatives 

FHOM OHIO.] 

“ D. ‘W^anEK, Esq. ; ** STEUBEimLi,B, Uth May, 1837. 

. ““f of ‘te 80th ultimo reached me some 

tV attending court, and to 

.'uar “ neighhomg 

r.' ’ ™ occasioned the delay in acknowledgmg your 

.-UI. * S ^''rter that our friends in the ‘Bay 

te tie ^ 

Kixt on the nrobihle e&ct J ' “formation had occasioned me to 
girm me much nonbla It is ^e p“te 


fi’om, or point ont tlio men now in tlie House to supply your place. Your 
absence v/ill be sensibly felt by our side, and will inspire our adversaries 
witli new hope and courage. Should Oakley be against us, and Pliil. 
Barbour be active and zealous on the same side, they, with McDuffie, 
Ingham, and Buchanan, aided by the sarcasms of the crazy Eandolph, even 
if Forsyth should be elected Governor and Wicklifi'e fail, will give us a 
hard tug. I fear Oakley more than any of them, and am exceedingly 
anxious to have him with us, though I am yet unable to learn how he is. 
It is equally useless to attempt to deceive ourselves as to the fact that our 
opponents array more energetic operating talent on then* side in the Senate 
than we do on ours. I do not intend to disparage our friends there, but 
the world says, and we have all felt the inferiority of our force in that 
body. We ought to have there some of our most powerful minds. I have 
been astonished that New England has not placed in that station some 
men of more force. But we must look at the body as it is. We must 
recruit our force there, and where have we the men at command ? Tou^ 
we want in loth places. It is difficult to see how we can get along in 
either House without you. In the Senate, there is little hope of renovating 
the present members, and imparting to them increased moral energy and 
exertions. In the House, wo have, I think, better ground to rest our hopes 
on — our men arc younger, have more elasticity of mind, and, perhaps, 
pressing necessity may bring out talents and exertions equal to any 
emergency we shall be called to encounter. If OaTdey and Phil. Parlour 
be warmly against us, they, with McDuffie, Buchanan, and Randoliffi (with 
his dreaded sarcasm), even if Forsyth should be Governor, and Wick- 
liffe have liberty to stay at home, will present a force we cannot despise — 
a force requiring strong power and efficient discipline to conquer. Yet, I 
incline to the opinion the chance for us in the House is better than in the 
Senate. And, though not without great distrust of the correctness of my 
opinion, I think you should go to the Senate. If it bo true that Mr. Sils- 
bec will retire, who will succeed him ? Give us a strong man, and when 
you arc about ‘improving the condition’ of the Senate, suppose some of 

you put W out of the humor of continuing any longer, that his place 

may be supplied by M . Who will succeed you ? Boston ought to bo 

able to supply one of the first order of intellect. 

“ The Ncw-Hampshu’o plan of sustaining the Administration party, 
without the aid of Federalists, is certainly iujudicious ; tlio cry of old party 
names, at this day, is of no use except to demagogues ; honest men ought 
to discountenance it. I regret your views in Boston were opposed by any 
local and selfish views — those seem to have prevented an election of part 
of your Representatives. Although your city is denominated ‘ headquarters 
of correct principles,’ you can’t boast much of union in this last election. 
I hope for the success of the remainder of your ticket on the next trial. I 



•fHOSI the eon. CHABLES iriEBB, MEilBEB OF CONGEESS FBOM 
■ * pEKNSYI-VAmA.] 

“■West Chestbb, June 13, 1837. 

•» Mr DEAB Sib: The maU last night brought the account of your elec- 
tion to the Tnited States Senate. How can we possibly spare you from 
mvT House ? IVho, when the storm is up and the biUows roU, can we see 
at the helm, and each one feel that the vessel is safe ? ‘Well, they need a 
pilot in the Senate. I have felt that our friends there needed aid of a kind 
r.o one is so able to afford them; for the opposition happen to be strong in 
talent there. Believing the public good will also be promoted, I con- 
gmtalate you sincerely on this accession to your well-deserved honors— on 
this gratifying testimonial of confidence from your noble State. The feel- 
ins' of my heart is, onward, and may the highest honors be awarded to the 
greatest merit. 

“ With sentiments of perfect respect, 

“ Chables Menee. 

“lion. Daniel Webster.” 


[to JIE.-DE2fIS0N.] 

“Bostoit, J'uZySS, 1827. 

•• Mt deab Sib : It is a great while since you have heard from me ; 
but this you must impute, not at all to forgetfulness, nor altogether to 
procKiitination. I wrote you a long letter at Washington, and when I 
supposed you had already received it, it was brought back to me, having 
bw;a dropped in the street by my servant on his way to the Department 
of State, and taken up by another servant, who kept it for a month or two, 
cn the supposition, I imagine (he being an ignorant black), that it might 
coataia money. 

**T1is last letter which I had the pleasure to receive from you was 
m and forwarded by your brother and Captain Hall,^ I have 
E.',t Tct had the px)d fortune to meet either of those gentlemen, but on the 
strength ©f your letter I have written to Captain HaU, now in Canada, 
« Lcitfii the hoaor of his acquaintance, and expressed the hope that we 
T:a='ii.d KC Mm h«re; and communicated through him my respects and 
.wcti’-iuai to jmxx brother. Captain Hall vmtes me that he pay us a 
1 - .-It IE 1 1 hopa he may Ming your brother along with him. 

“ I you for the pamphlets, etc., which you were kind enough to 
n l i,, .-. All things I imd with much interest, and shall be more 
moTt obliged by every roch instance of your recollection, 

^ O^ain Basil Hall. 



m the United States. Our interior papers, back to the shores oi the Mis- 
sissippi, contain more or less of them, and they everywhere excite some 
degree of attention. Wc are very generally on Mr. Canning’s side of the 
question, although we have a suspicion that he does not love us Americans 
with quite all his heart. The general tenor of his political sentiments, 
especially so far as they regard the state of the world, and the cause of 
liberal opinions, and free governments, is, of course, highly accejitable and 
gratifying to us republicans. For one, however, I regret the secession of 
some of the ministers who have retii’ed, and I suppose you must also. 
Among them is Mr. Peel, who seems to have established a high character, 
as a man of useful and solid talents. I feel pain also that Lord Eldon 
should not otherwise have terminated his long career. Perhaps something 
of the professional feeling mingles in my regrets, on his case, for I confess 
I have the most profound admiration for his judicial character. Nothing 
in your prints has disgusted me more than the fierceness of some, and the 
wantonness of others, of the innumerable attacks on the character of the 
ex-chancellor. Of Lord Bathurst I know nothing, and of Lord 'Westmore- 
land I suppose there is not much to be known, except that he is a peer, a 
respectable person, and with powerful influence of property and connection. 
These noble lords, I suppose, could be spared, if such were their pleasure ; 
but I should think it would have been desirable that the Duke of Welling- 
ton should have remained. Of course, I am a very incompetent judge, but 
I must say I have seen no proofs of that incapacity which some of your 
journals charge upon the duke, in regard to the discharge of oIBcial 
duties. He does not appear to me to be a weak man, and I think his 
speech in the House of Lords made out a better case than was presented 
by any of his seceding colleagues. At any rate, considering his un- 
equalled military achievements, in hours of peril and darkness, your coun- 
trymen, many of them, will regret an arrangement which appears to place 
him out of the favor of the crown. 

“I congratulate you most heartily, my dear sir, on your own accession 
to office, and the career that seems so auspiciously opening before you. 
I have looked after you in the debates, but have seen little of you this 
session. Our dates are now only to the 13th June. We do not know yet 
what the Lords have done with the Corn Law, and perhaps the Lord only 
knows what they may do. 

“ Since you last heard from me, we have become involved in a very 
warm canvass for the next presidency. General Jackson’s friends have 
made, and arc still making, very great cfl’orts to place him in the chaii*. 
Tie is a good soldier, and I believe a very honest man, but some of us think 
him wholly unfit for the place to which he aspires. Military achievement, 
however, is a very visible and palpable merit, and on this account tho 
general is exceedingly popular in some of the States. The election will 
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life of DAI^IEE WEBSTER, 
thonrfi my present Belief is tliat 3^. Adams mil Be again 


‘ Ti ..r ■ 1 people here have seen fit to transfer me from the House of 
/ *1.“.;^. to the Senate. This was not according to my wishes, But 
iT]‘^:Wn>r, has arisen which, in the judgment of friends, rendered the 
evnedient, and I yielded to their will. I do not espect to find 
■' -hri'iin ?o agreeable as that which I left. hir. Gorham, a highly 
man. who was also my predecessor, succeeds to my place as 
Ih rrl^aitativc from this city. Our next session, we fear, will Be stormy. 
Tii- re is nothing new of an exciting character, either in our foreign rela- 
tions, or our domestic condition; But the pendency of the President’s 
tk'tiim is likely enough to produce heats, as it has already created parties 
in iKith Houses of Congress. 

Your excellent fHend, the Judge, is very well : I Believe Be has recently 
written you. He always speaks of you with great regard and kindness. 

“ W'e have heard, my dear sir, that you are soon to cease miting your- 
self bachelor. If this be true, it is another topic on which we all send you 
oar congratulations. Hrs. Webster accepts the tender of your remem- 
Bmnce with pleasure, and bids me reciprocate respect and good wishes 
from Lor. 

•• Ivt ns not be forgotten By your fellow-travellers in America, but give 
tlK. m our regards, as you may see them. I shall send you a little package 
of such things as may be most likely to interest you ; and, in the hope of 
hearing from yon ere long, 

“I am, dear sir, 

“ Most truly yours, 

“DAifiEL Webster. 

“■ J. E, Denison, Esq., 

2 Portman Square, London. 


*• Your new chancellor, Lord Lyndhurst, was bom in this town, and 
christened in Trinity Church July or August, 1772. His mother was a 
direct descendant from one of the first comers^ viz., one of the company of 
the May Flower, landed on Plymouth Rock, Decerriber 22, 1620. So you 
see is a little of the blood of the Puritans in him. Being at Ply- 
siTOtli the other day, their village antiquarian gave me this last part of 
the iaform^ion.” 

Bat the honor wMeii had come to Mr. "W ehster by the general 
Toiee of the people of Massachusetts, and with the approhation of 
the Athene country, was not to he shared hy her who had been the 
happy partner of all his advances in public eonsidera- 


far from well. Still, it was not then imagined that she was 
suffering from a fatal malady. The johrney to ISTew Tork 
increased her debility, and on their arrival in this city, a con- 
sultation by Dr. Post and Dr. Perkins resulted in a very un- 
favorable opinion of the case. Its progress to the sad termina- 
tion, the alternations of hope and disconragement, the patient 
resignation of the sufferer, and the bearing of him who was to 
be thus bereaved, are brought vividly before ns in the corre- 
spondence of those two trying months of December and J anuary : 

[to JIR. PAIGE.] 

“New Toek, Deceniber 5, 7 r. ir., 1827. 

“ Deab WmLiAM : I must now iviite you more fully upon tlie afflicting 
state of Mrs. Webster’s bealtb. Dr. Post, a very eminent physician and 
surgeon, lias to-day been called into consultation vrith Dr. Perkins. Tbeir 
opinion, I am distressed to say, is far from favorable. I believe they will 
recommend ber return to Boston as soon as convenient. Tliey seem to 
think that it is very uncertain bow fast or bow slow may be the progress 
of the complaint ; but they bold out faint hopes of any cure. I hope I 
may be able to meet the greatest of all earthly afflictions with firmness, 
but I need not say that I am at present quite overcome. I have not com- 
municated to Mrs. Webster what the physicians think. Tiiat dreadful 
task remaius. She will receive the information, I am sure, as a Obris- 
tiau ought. Under present circumstances, I should be very glad if you 
could come here, although I would not wish you to put yourself to too 
much inconvenience. I should be very glad myself to go to Washington, 
tbougli it were but for a suiglc day, but I should not do that unless, in the 
mean time, Mrs. Webster should be on ber return. I shall now make no 
move until I hear from you in answer to this letter. If you come on,. I 
think the best way will be to take the mail stage-coach, with the chanco 
of finding an evening boat at Mew Haven. You must let Fletcher ^ know, 
without alarming him too much, that his mother’s health is precarious, 
and that she will probably return home. I am not yet able to write, as 
you see, though I think I am getting better. 

“Yours truly, 

“Daniel Webster. 

“ P. S. Eight o’clock. — I would fain hope that the foregoing is of too 
alarming a character. I have since seen Mrs. Webster, and told her the 

* Daniel Pletclier Webster had now continued to be so called occasionally by 
dropped the name of Daniel, although he some of his father’s friends. 


. .i.'ni. .:if. She says she stUl has courage. If you cau come on so 
V , ^ ,.":.,;;un-,'3frs- Webster home, it will not he necessary that you 
,,’1 .. , tfje T<:-rv day you receive this. But I shall not myself go 
t * m until I hear from you thatyou can come to take Mrs. Web- 

r :uv. if need be."’ 


[to MR. TICKNOn.] 

“ ITett Toee, December 9, 1827. — Sanday Evoning. 
'‘Mr nr.xn Sm: We hare received your very kind letter of the Ith 
r inti adid to be brought by 3Ir. Paige) through the mail. Mr. Paige, we 
suppctic. took the boat, and may probably be kept back by this thick 
weatbtT. We look for him to-morrow. 

“•I am most happy to say that the physicians to-day think hli's. Web- 
ster's case is apparently detter than when they made a joint examination 
three days ago. She is certainly far more free from pain, and, in all re- 
Fpects, more comfortable. Yesterday, I wrote an urgent letter to Dr. 
W amn to come here, and see her, if possible. To-day, she consents that 
that request may be withdrawn for the present, and I have written the 
doctor accordingly. Will you have the goodness to see him, or send birn 
a n cn receipt of this, by way of caution, lest Ms letter should have 
happened to miscarry. 

"Our hope now is, that Mra. Webster, by staying here until Mr. and 
Mrs. Story come along, may then be able to go with them to Washington. 
At any rate, we think she must stay until some further change, as rest, 
quiet, and repose, seem now essential to her. Will you have the goodness 
to signi^ this state of things to Judge Story ? I hope to write him myself 
m a day or two ; hut writing is, at present, not easy to me. I am, how- 
erer, getting along, and so far well that my own case deserves no regard. 

"Mrs. Webster desires her fervent love to Mrs. Ticknor, and hS- very 
regards to yourself She thanks you both abundantly for your kind- 
ness and friendly concern. Pray, make my best remembrances to Mrs. 
Hcksor, and believe me, as I am always 

“Tours most truly, 

Mr. Ticknm-.” “ 


[from: kb. ticknoe.] 


M-w Q “Boston, December 10, 1827. 

terfw packet, covering three letters, came safely yes- 

Warren wai Mt te unopened ; the one to Dr. 

Pai-s Pcrkins to Mr. 


Daniel looks at the thought of her coming home, and of his being able, as 
he expresses it, ‘ to go and see her every day.’ He is gone this morning 
to let Hannah ^ know it, and I advised him also to tell Mrs. Lckain, that 
she might not let her rooms, which are now empty, until your intentions 
are known. Mr. Paige’s visit could not have been better timed, and, 
indeed, kindness like his is as sure as instinct, 

“We are very glad to hear, from Dr. Perkins’s letter, that you would 
probably be well in three or four days from its date. Pray send us notice, 
somehoAV or other, how you get on, when Mi’S. Webster is likely to come, 
and all other matters about which you know we are anxious to learn. 
Daniel is quite well, and has interested us very much by the delightful 
feeling he has shown under his late anxiety, and his present hapjpiness at 
the thought of seeing his mother again. 

“Remember us particularly to Mr. Paige, who promised to write to us, 
and remember us most affectionately to Mrs. Webster. Can wo do any 
thing to prepare for her coming ? Let us know, and it shall go hard but 
your wishes shall be fulfilled. 

“ Yours very faithfully, 

“ a. T.” 


[to jms. TICKNOK.] 

“Ne-w Toek, T)ecetnb6r 11, 1827. 

“ My deah Mrs. Ticiotor : Mr. Paige arrived this afternoon, bringing 
your very kind letter to Mrs. Webster, for which she desires to return you 
a thousand thanks. It ivould fatigue her too much to undertake the 
answeiing of it herself, and, therefore, she employs me in the grateful ser- 
vice. It is very good in you and your husband to remember us in our 
unfortunate detention here, and to givens so much sympathy for the causes 
which have produced it. I wrote Mr. Ticknor the evening before last. 
Yesterday, Mrs. Webster continued better, in a degree answering to the 
increased hopes of the physicians. She thinks, howcimr, that she must 
have taken some little cold, as her limb has been uneasy and felt stiff to- 
day, and she has at times had very severe pain. She hopes that she shall 
sleep to-night, and be better again to-morrow. She is indeed very sick, 
and suffers much. Her sjiirits arc, however, pretty good, and sho bears all 
with great fortitude and patience. She is much gratified to sec her bro ther.'’ 

“ As for me, I am yet in-doors, but am tolerably well. If I felt like 
leaving Mrs. Webster, I could be moving along sloivly toward Washington, 
but I shall wait a little longer, in the hope of leaving her more comfort- 
able. At any rate, I should return immediately, unless a decidedly favor- 
able change should take place in her condition. 


^ A favorite servant. 


Mr. Paige. 
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uir TTpbster has also letters from Mrs. Hale cand Eliza Will you 
3Irs. tbem to-morrow and next day, instead 

.c-nd them word ^ us daily. This is a poor 

r‘ *,‘“ 1 / 11 “ for Bota^wemg the letters of such fticuds immc.luitoly, 
apo comfilaint as to make writing' entirely 

,';;t “le « Se well, OBd prayW to send their- loye to Mr. and 
■Mi- 4 Ticknor and little Anna. 

' * T am mv dear lady, with most true regard, yours, 

’ “H. WionsTKii. 

3Irs, Ticknor.” 


On tlie IStli of December, the symptoms were so far favor- 
able, that Mr. Webster felt justified in proceeding to W asliiiig- 
ton, leaving Mrs. Webster in tbe care of Dr. and Mrs. Perkins, 
in tbeir own bouse, and surrounded by other affectionate and 
devoted friends. 


[to mb. EZEKEEI. WEBSTER.] 

“ Wasuington, J)eoenil)ST 17, 1827. 

“ Hear Ezekiel : I arrived here but last night, and have to say that I 
left my Bife sick at New York. Her complaint, which is partly local, has 
been of some time standing, but we did not tbink much of it till lately. 
I fear now it is dangerous. She was much more comfortable when I left 
New York than she had been for a fortnight ; but whether permanently 
better, I know not. Mr. Paige is now there with her, at Hr. Perkins’s. 
If she should get so well as to be able to travel, I shall go back for her. 
On the other hand, if she grow worse, I must go and stay with her. I 
know not how Providence will dispose of this threatening case; but at 
present it fills me with the keenest anxiety. 

*• I find here two letters from you, and have received another to-day. 
As soon as I have been here long enough to learn what is llio state of 
tilings, I ■?9ill ■write you on political matters. 

“ I find our friends here not despairing. 

“Yours as ever, 

“H. Webster.” 


[to judge story.] 

“Wabdinoton, December 18, 1H27. 

“Myde^ See; Yours of the 13th, addressed to New York, has fol- 
lowed me hither. My own health was so far restored, that, on Thursday, 

• -f Oil. T .4 n . . ^ ^ _ ' . * ' 


Hopes 01 Her being able to join me Here. JJir. Paige is now witH Her, ana 
will stay till Christmas. If she should he able to travel, I expect to go 
for her, and bring her along, I desired hlr, Paige to keep you informed. 

“Our rooms I found all ready, and in order; and, notwithstanding 
Sirs. "W ebster’s illness, they will be kept for her, and for you and Mrs, 
Story. Our good landlady has done all in her power to prepare for us ; 
and, if my poor wife had health, I should look forward to a happy session. 
And, as it is, I hope for the best. You say you shall set out by the S9th. 
I have given that information this morning to Mr. SHsbee’s and Mr. Crown- 
inshield’s families, and they hope only that it may be earlier. I am sure 
IMrs. Story will find herself pleasantly situated here. As to political affairs, 
I have not been here long enough to learn much. I find our friends not 
discouraged. Virginia appears to be showing great strength for the 
Administration, and many hopes are entertained of her final vote that way. 
The weather has been so bad, I have as yet seen very few persons since I 
came here. 

“ I am glad Mason succeeded in the Argonaut. It is a good cause, 

whatever Judge P may think of it, and must finally prevail. It would 

not give rise to a serious doubt in any other part of the TJnion. At least, I 
think so. 

“ I shall write you again shortly ; and, in the mean time, am, with all 
my heart, 

“ Tours, 

“ D. Webster. 

“ P, S. — ^Remember my regards to Mrs. Story.” 


[to MR. PAIGE.] 

“ WAsntsGTOjr, Decemher 23, ChriBtraas, Noon, 1S37, 

“ Dear WiLiiXAM : Tour letter of Sunday bas this moment reached me, 
in which you say Mrs. Webster would be glad if it should be quite con- 
venient for me that I would come to New York to meet Judge Story ; and 
I certainly shall do so. I cannot go for a day or two, because my cold is 
too severe ; but there is nothing to prevent my setting off so soon as I am 
quite well. Judge Story wrote me that he should probably set out about 
the 39th, which is next Saturday. 

“ Possibly I may not leave here before Monday, tbe 31st ; but, even 
then, I shall be in New York as soon as the Judge. On receipt of this I 
will thank you to write me, saying whether ilrs. Webster wishes me to 
bring any of hers or the children’s things along with me. Tour letter, if 
written on Friday morning, will be here on Sunday, so that, if I happen 
to stay till Monday, I shall get it. Probably I shall go off before Mon- 

^ Mrs. Webster’s disease was a tumor. 



day ; this depends a little as well on tlic weather and tho state of the 
public conveyances as on my getting lid of my cold. 

“I hope, if it he not too iucoiivcnicnt, you will stay till I come, and 
then we can’ talk about Grace’s going to Boston or W ashington. Tho tone 
of your letters, for three or four days, has been so much nioro favorable 
than before, that I feel encouraged. It will bo dull for her, I four, to 
be left by me again, after you arc gone ; but, then, I must cenuo lun’o, 
dispatch some few things, and return to her again. I shall let no busi- 
ness, public or private, prevent my attention to her, as tho first duty. 

“ My cold is better to-day; but still I am not quite well. Indeed, so 
much of rheumatism, and then so severe a cold, havo rather reduced this 
corporeal system of mine to some little degree of weakness. Two or tliree 
days of good weather, which I Icuoav not when avc shall see again, would 
do me a great deal of good. 

“You will, of coui’so, send this to Grace, as I shall not writo anotlier 
to-day. 

“ Yours always truly, 

“ I). WinmTKU. 

“ P. S. — ^Again to-morrow. 

“ My Christmas dinner is a handful of magnesia and a bowl of gruel.” 

[to mb. mason.] 

“ WAsiiiKaxoN, Dcccvibcr aO, IRaT. 

“Mt dear Friend: I cannot writo you now a political letter, but 
must tell you something about mo and mine. I ciimu here the iTLli, pretly 
frec from rheumatism, but have since had a violent and obstinal.o eold, 
which finally has brought mo to keep house. It is now, I thiuk, liilter; 
but, it will be two or three days heforo I shall ho well again, a(. best. ]\Irs. 
Webster, as you know, I left in ITcw Y'ork, quite siedc. Hhe lias been per- 
haps, on the whole, from the time of my departure to the dale of my last 
letter, a good deal more comfortable and free froju pain ihati fir the fort- 
night I was in How York. I cannot say tliat her substantial cause of 
illness is better, but Mr. Paige writes on tbo 2hd that lie tldnlm more favor- 
ably of the future progress and final result of the complaint than I did, 
when I left Mew York. It is a tumor of rather anomalous charactor, and 
the best surgebna look upon it with much fonr of conBequcnccs. It Boeitia 
to have a tendency to break out; this they dread, and try to disperse it, 
although its real character, perhaps, can only ho fully known when Ibat 
shall take place. I would not alarm myself or my friends unnecessarily ; 
but, to say the truth, my dear sir, I fear tho worst. I shall leaver her(>, if 1 
am well enough, on Saturday, for How York. Tliero I («xp(-e.t to nuu-.t the 


directed to New York, euro of Dr. Perkins, Pulton Street. 

“ I am, dear sir, 

“ Most truly yours, 

“DanieTj Webster.” 

[to MR. BIESBEB, HIS COLBBAGTOE IN THE SENATE.] 

“New Yoek, Jamcaryi, 1828. 

“My dear Sir: I arrived here yesterday at eleven o’clock, after a 
very tolerable journey, and witliout having added any thing to my cold. 
Indeed, I think it is better than when I left Washington. 

“I find Mrs. Webster more comfortable, on the whole, than I expected. 
Bhe has now enjoyed more rest and repose, and more freedom from pain, 
for three days together, than in any equal time since wo oamo hero six 
weeks ago. She has lost flesh since I left her, however, and is now feeble. 

“As to the original cause of her illness, I do not know exactly what to 
think of it. Some symptoms arc certainly a little more favorable. I can- 
not help getting a little new hoiic, on the whole, though I fear I build on 
a slight foundation. 

“ I find here Judge Story and his Avife. They arc in very good health. 
IIo has not looked so avoII fi)r along time. It is a great thing to get him 
out of his study. They set oif this afternoon, being anxious to get over 
the Chesapeake before the boat stops. They will take possession of the 
rooms at Mrs. McIntyre’s, where I hope to join them soon. Mr. Paige 
wont to Boston yesterday. As soon as ho shall be able to return, which I 
think will bo in a few days, I shall return to Washington, if Mrs. Webster 
remains as comfortable as at present. 

“I am, my dear sir, Avith most true regard yours, 

“ Daniel Webster. 

“P. B. — Mr. Clay’s address seems to meet Avith universal approbation.” 

[to mu. EZEKIEL WEBSTER.] 

“New Yoitic, Junvuri/ 8, 1828. 

“Dear Pkekiel: I camo hero from Washington on Friday, the Jth. 
There are HO many friends to Avrito to on the subject of Mik Wch.stcr’s 
health, that I fear I may neghad some; and liardly knoAV boAV long it is 
since I wrote you. William, lioAvcvcr, has Avritton occasionally to his 
friends in your vicinity. 

“I cannot say any thing now in rcgai-d to Mrs. W(bsttir. Her ease is 
most serious. It is one of rare occiuTcnce, no i)hyHlciau hero, but Dr. Per- 
kins, thinking he ever saAV one like it. Tlio tumor has not yet broken out, 
but threatens it. and Avill. doubLle.ss. soon. Its character Avill bo then bettor 



known and I fear tlac worst. Dr. Katlian Smith, Dr. Physick, etc,, have been 
written to for opinions and advice ; and I have written an nrp’cnt letter to 
Dr. Warren to come here. After all, the case is very much oixt of the roach 
of medical aioplication or surgical aid. . . . Internal reincdicu do not roach 
it and external applications have little elTect. The result must he loft with 
Providence ; but you must be prepfircd to learn the worst. Por three or four 
days she has been more free from pain than for some time before ; but yes- 
terday she was a good deal distressed again. IPillium Paige went homo 
the day I came. He thinks he can return in a week or ten days, and stay 
till I make a visit to the court at Washington, if Mrs. Webster should bo 
so as to allow of my leaving her. You will, of course, not alarm your wife 
and Mrs. Kelly, and Kancy, too much in regax'd to Grace. There is yet a 
hope; but I have thought it best to toll you my real opinion. 

“My own health has suffered from continual colds and catarrhs. 
Though not quite well even yet, I have no dangerous or bad symptoms. 
I feel no inflammation of the lungs, or soreness of the chest, nor any fehrilo 
symptoms. An epidemic cold is all about hero, and I partake in it; but 
it appears to be getting better, and I have no doubt that two or three 
clear days would finish it. Julia and Edward are pretty well ; they go to 
school. Grace and the children desire their best love to Mrs. Webster and 
the little gMs, as well as to you. 

“Yours always truly, 

“ Daniel Websxek.” 


[to MR. MASON.] 

“New Yokic, Jamiavy Ifi, 

^ “My dear Sir; I thank you for your kind and friendly letter, ami 
wish I could feel justified in confirming those favorable hojies whie.b your 
friendship leads you to form in regard to my sick wife. Would to Uotl I 
were able to encourage my own hopes, and yours also 1 But I fe.ar, 
greatly feai-, that Providence has not so ordered it. Although she is 
better one day than another, that is, more comfortable, inoj-o IVeo li-orn 
severe pain, yet I do not see any material change in that which has occ:a- 
sioned her illness. . . . 

“After all, my dear sir, we have a ray of hope. I try to keep up my 
courage, and to strengthen hers ; but it is due to our friendship tlmt I toil 
you the whole truth. I have endeavored to iircparo myself for that event, 
ot a,U others the most calamitous to me and to my children. 

u shall certainly follow 

. all probability I shall stay here for some time yet. I fear cireum- 

^ 

ry, anxious to do so. There seems nothmjr iniTimWiinW'. -in 


pain, bufc brentlies not easily. SIic is a good deal iaclinod to sleep. I 
leave space to tell you liow she may Too in tlic morning. 

“ ^Yc^lnmlmJ morning^ eight o'cloch — ^Mra. ■Webster passed rather a com- 
forttiblc night. She had leas cough than I aiiprchendcd, and seems calm, 
and quiet this morning. She thinks she breathes a little easier than yes- 
terday. Her voice is faint, but natural in its tones. 

“ Yours truly, 

“ Dahieij Webstee.” 

[to mu. EZEKIEL WEB8TEE,] 

“ New Tonic, Januar]/ 17, 1828. 

“Mt dear Beothee : I cannot give you any favorable news resiiecting 
my 'wife. She is no better, and I fear is daily growing weaker. She is 
now exceedingly feeble. Dr. Perkins thinks she has altered very much the 
last three or four dtiya. 

“ The prospect nearly confounds me ; but I hope to meet the event 
with submission to the will of Qod. 

“ I expccit Mr. Puige to-morrow morning. He or I will write you again 
soon. 

“ Yours alfectiouately, 

“ Daniel Websxee.” 


[to mu. E. WEBSTER,] 

“ Jtlondny Morning, January 21. 

“ Dear Brother : Mrs. Webster still lives, but is evidently near her 
end. We did not expect her continuance yesterday, from hour to hour. 

“ Yours alTcctionately, 

“D. W.” 


[to MR. MASON.] 

“ Monday Morning, nliio o’clock. 

“My DEAR Slu: Mrs. Webster still lives, hut cannot po.ssibly remain 
ong with us. We expected Iut decease yesterday from hour to hour, 

“ I received Mrs. IMason’s letter, hut could not comiuuni(!!ite it. 

“ yours, 

“ .1). WEIJSTKn.” 


[to air. EZEKIICL WEBSTER.] 

“ JEomliiy, qiiarter-piiat l.wo o'clock. 

“Dear Brother: Poor Grace has gone to heaven. Sh.o has now just 
orcathed her last hroath. 



^ life of DANIEL WEBSTER. [Cii. XIV 

0l4: 

“I shall go ^itli her forthwith to Boston, and, on receipt of this, I hopo 

you will come there if you can. ^ t n , 

« T -^hall stay there some days. May God bless you and yours I 

“D. Webbteii." 


[to me. ticknoe.] 

“ Quarter-past two o'clock, r. jr., Monday, January 21, 1828. 

“ Mt de ae Sie : AU is over. My blessed wife has just expired. "Witli 
the leave of Providence, I shall soon see you, and receive your condolence, 

“May God bless you. 

“D. Webstee. 

“Mr. Ticknor.” 

Ml’. Ticknor observes in liis Eeminiscences : 

“lilr. Webster came to Mr. George Blake’s in Summer Street, where wo 
saw him both before and after the funeral. He seemed completely broken- 
hearted. At the funeral, when, with Mr. Paige, I was making sonao ar- 
rangements for the ceremonies, we noticed that Mr. Webster was wearing 
shoes that were not fit for the wet walking of the day, and I went to him 
and asked him if he would not go in one of the carriages. ‘ Ko,’ ho said, 
‘ my children and I must follow their mother to the grave on foot. I could 
swim to Charlestown.’ A few minutes afterward, he took Julia and Daniel 
m either hand, and walked close to the hearse through the streets to the 
church in whose crypt the interment took j)lace. It was a touching and 
solemn sight. He was excessively pale.” 

Ml’S. Webster’s remains were placed in a tomb belonging to 
ber husband, beneath St. Paul’s Church, in Poston, with thoso 
of her children, Grace and Charles. I continue the correspond- 
ence which followed this event : 


[feom judge stoey.] 

“ WAsnmaTOK-, January 27, 1828. 

“MydeaeSie; I received in the course of the mail your letter an- 
nouncing the melancholy news of the death of Mrs. Webster. It has aiinlc 
l^Irs, Story and myself in deep affliction. And, prepared as we were for 
the heavy intelligence, it came at last with a most distressing powesr over 



most sovcro loss, and to iis, at oiir age, is irreparalale ; -we can scarcely h.opc 
to form many new friendships, and our hope, our dearest hope, was to 
rcitain what wc had. Wo have so hoped in’vain. I can say with Young, 
in deep humiliation of soul : 

“ ‘ Our dying friends como o’er ns like a cloud, 

To damp our braiulesa ardor, and abate 

That glare of life, which sometimes blinds the wise.’ 


“ Of the loss to you, I can and ought to say nothing. I know that, 
if wo BUllor, your sorrows must be unspeakable. And I can only pray Grod 
to aid you by His consolations, and to suggest to you that, after your first 
agony is over, her virtues and your own admirable devotion to her cannot 
but bo sources of the most soothing recollection to you. I know well that 
wo may do mischief by iutermcddling with a heart wounded by grief ; and 
it must bo loft to itself to recover its powers, and to soften its anguish. 
■What some of ns think of the dead, you may read in the National Intelli- 
(/cnccr of Saturday.* 

“ Xu going to Xloston, and attending the funeral obsequies, I entirely 
iigri'o with your own judgment. I should have done the same, under 
Hko oireumKtunees, as most approxwiato to my own feelings and to puh- 
11(5 xn’oiiriety. Wo have in spirit followed your wife to the grave with 
you, 

“ I do not urge your immediate return here. But yet, having been a 
like sullhrcr, I can say that the great secret of comfort must bo sought, so 
far as human aid can go, in cmxiloymcnt. It requires effort and sacrifices, 
but it is the only specific remedy against unavailing and wasting sorrow; 
that canker whicli cats into tlio heart, and destroys its vitality. If you 


* OniTirAuy (written by Mr. Justice 
Story). — “ On Momlay last, at Now Yoi'k, 
whom her journey to Wa.sliington was 
arrestoil by 'the cli.scaH0 that terminated 
iior lilo, Mrs. (iraeo Webster, wife of the 
Hon. Daniel Wo.lisLcr, of the Senate of 
the UniU'il States. The death of this 
<>soollont woman lias spread a general 
gloom among hm' numerous friends. 
Dew iiorsons luivo been more deserved- 
ly fir more imiver.Mally beloved ; few 
iiavo possessed (lualities more attrac- 
llvo, more valuable, or moro elevating, 
iior manners carried with them a win- 
ning grace and (Mise, OKpvcssivo at once 
of benovolcnoo and respect. Her heart 
was open to every call of human afllic- 
tion, and her charity was of that Cliris- 
lian power wliioli blesses them that give 
and them that talco. Her talents, natu- 
rally line, had been cultivated by study 


and a large intercourse with society; 
and her conversation diffused a charm 
which belongs only to the purity and re- 
finement of the best female minds. Her 
life was filled up in the conscientious 
discharge of duty; in devoted attach- 
ment to her family and friends ; in deep, 
sincere, and unobtrusive piety ; in holi- 
ness of purpose and conduct ; and, in 
affections which, beginning in tliis_ world, 
belong also to eternity. Such a life, too 
brief indeed for our happiness, ought to 
leave nothing by its close but regrets 
for our own loss, while it should afford 
the highest consolations from the con- 
nections which it adorned, and the vir- 
tues which it illustrated. To her hus- 
band and children, wo too painfully 
know that the loss must be irropar- 
aljle ,” — [National Intelligencer of Janu- 
ary 26, 1828.) 



will tlierefore allow me to advise, it would be tliat you should letuin licio 
as soon as you can gather up your strength, aud try professional and pub- 
lic labors, Endeavor to wear off that spirit of despondeiKy which you 
cannot biit feel, and which you will scarcely feel any inclination to resist. 
Saying this, I have said all that I ought, and I know tliat you can under- 
stand what is best, better than I can prescribe. 

“iffrs. Story desires her most affectionate regards to you and the chil- 
dren and I join in them, being always affectionately 

’ . “Your friend, 

“Joseph Stoby.” 


[to db. pebkins.] 

“ Bostok, Monday, Januanj 28, 1828. 

“ My deab Sib : You have learned, by Mr. Paige’s letter, that wo 
reached Boston on Friday evening; and, on Saturday, committed Mrs. 
Webster’s remains to the tomb. We used the occasion to bring into our 
own tomb the coffin containing the remains of onr daughter Grace, who 
died January 23, 1817. My dear wife now lies with her oldest and her 
youngest ; and I hope it may please God, when my a]Dpointcd hour comes, 
that I may rest hy her side. 

“ Mrs. Bryant came immediately to see me and the children, and. mani- 
fests her kindest sympathy in the calamity which has befallen us. She is 
an excellent woman, and one whom Mrs. Webster very much regarded and 
loved. All our friends have received us with a sincerity of condolence 
and sympathy which we can never forget. The children are well. Daniel 
will resume his usual residence and occupation in a day or two. Mrs. Loo 
(Eliza Buckminster), Mrs. Ticknor, Mi’s. Hale, Mrs. Appleton, and otliers, 
have offered, in the most friendly manner, to take care of Julia aud Ed- 
ward for the winter. We have not yet decided how wo shall dispose of 
them. 

“I pray you to give my most affectionate regards to Mrs. Perkins. I 
never can express how much I feel indebted to her kindness and friend- 
ship. If Mrs. Webster had been her sister, she could have done no more. 

“ In a few days, I intend to set out for Washington. If there should 
come a flight of snow, so as to make sleighing, I shall immediately im- 
prove the occasion to get over the hills to Mew Elaven. 

“ I am, dear sir, most truly, 

“ Yours always, 

“ Daniee Websteb.” 


[to mb. mason.] 


“Boston, Ja/iwy 29, 1828. 



tlicn procceil bovitii. iuy owi iicaltli is pretty good, aitiioiigii J. leei, ui 
some measure, fatigued and cxluxusted. I sluill travel slowly, and nuwt 
necessarily stay two or three days in New York. 

“As to my children, I tliink I shall dispose of them in this town for 
the present, Avithont inconvenience. Daniel is perfectly avcU disposed of 
Avherc lie is. Mrs. Lee (Eliza Buckminster) lays claim to Julia, of right, 
and AAmuld he glad of EdAvard ; also, Mrs. Ticknor, Mrs. Hale, Mrs. Apple.- 
ton, and others, have kindly oiTered to take them. I feel a reluctance) to 
separate these tAVO little ones, hut still incline to think the host thing Avill 
ho to let Julia go to Mrs. Lee’s, and turn EtlAvard, for the Avinter, into Mrs. 
Halo’s little flock. 

“As fir as I have thought at all of my future arrangements, my inclimi- 
tion is to make no more change in my course and mode of lilh than the 
event necessarily produces. 

“I think I shall leave orders to have the furniture put up in the house, 
with the view of taking homo the children Avhen I return, and, Avilh the 
aid of Mr. Paige, kcoiiing the family together. Except, perhaps, that it 
may he host that Julia shoidd stay principally Avith Eliza, or in some other 
family Avherc there is a lady. Very prohahly both the little children may 
pass the summer at their uncle’s. 

“I pray you give my most alTectionato rcmcmhranco to Mrs. Mason, 
Mrs-Wchatcr spoke of her often, and alivays with the strongest senlimeuts 
of esteem and aflection. Her last letter avus received, I think, heforo Mrs, 
Webster’s death ; but Avhen she Avas not in a condition to read it or 
hear it. 

“ In regard to this calamity, my dear sir, I feel that every thing has 
conspired to alleviate, as far as possible, the cHecIs of the calamity itself. 
All was done that could be done the kindness of friends had no bounds ; 
and it is noAV continued, also, toAvard me and the children. The manner 
of the death, too, was, in all respects, such as her dearest friends Avould 
have Avished, 

“ Adieu, my dear sir, 

“ Youns, alAvays truly, 

“ DANIEU WiCUHtEU.” 

[to laETCinm AvunsTion. ] 

“SKNATH-CirAMiiKn, TuoHdiiy, Ji'dji'tKirj/ 17, IH'JS. 

“ My DEAii Bok ; I have received a letter from yon to-day, before I liavo 
found timo to ansAver your last. That gavo mo siiignlur pleasure, as it 
contained a very gratifying report from Mr. Le.verett.' I have notlilng 
more at heart, my dear son, than your buccchh and Avelfiro, and the culti- 

^ Master of the Latin Rehool, Bostoji. 



lioTDes and Iiappmess. in conxempiatiuu ux ^ .... 

most affectionate anxiety upon yonr progress, considering tlic present as a 
most critical and important period in your life, _ 

“Sucli reports, as ttiat last received, give me good spirits; and, i 
doubt not, my dear son, tliat tlic consciousness that your good conduct 
and respectable progress in your class, and among your fellows, gives me 
pleasure, will stimulate your affectionate heart, with other motives, to 
earnest and assiduous endeavors to excel. I pray Ileavcn to bless you and 
prosper you. 

“ At present my time is exceedingly occupied between the Senate and 
the court, and I suppose it will continue so to he till the 8d of March. It 
is very cold here; much the severest winter I ever experienced at Wasli- 

ington. . 

“ Tours most affectionately, 

“ D. ’Webster.” 


[to MR. PAIOE.] 

“ WABniNGTON, Sunday Evening, , 1828. 

“ Dear Wt.t.taw : I found divers letters of yours here yesterday, and 
have another to-day ; for all which I thank you. A line ffom you, as often 
as you can write one, will always give me pleasure and satisfaction. I 
sometimes feel as if I were troubling you too much with so much care of 
the children, and so much attention to my concerns. But I trust you will 
not suffer me to wear out your patience and kindness. Notwithstanding 
the blessed spirit, that has so long been the common bond of union be- 
tween us, is now on earth no more, you will ever be to mo one of the near- 
est and dearest objects in life ; nearer and dearer, indeed, from this very 
calamity. Enough ! 

“ I find Judge Story and his wife very well. Mrs. Story has had the 
company of Mrs. Lawrence, and has not been therefore lonely. But, alas I 
it is not such a winter as she promised herself. I have not been out of 
tbe house to-day. A great many people have been to see me. To-mor- 
row I shall probably go into court. 

“Yours, dear William, 

“ Most faithfully, 

“ D. Webster.” 


[to MR. PAIOB.] 

“WAsniitaTOJT, WeclneBday Evening, , 1828. 

Dear WmiiiAM : I have received to-day your letter of Saturday, 
which ma,ke3 me feel a good deal better. I have seldom been five days 
before without hearing ffom home ; and, although I have lost what 


I liavo received. You luuHt try to imdvc tlio chudreu wnto when you 
eaunot, bo that I may hear froiu Bomc of you; once every two or tIu'('o 
days at least. 

“TIiIb morniiiff Avas devoted to tJeneral Browu’w hmeral ; audlAVent 
into court at one o’clock. For Home days to conui, indeed, ns long as the 
court continues, I expect no leisure. Time has been Avhen I Hhould not 
liave cared much about it; and, as it is, I shall gest through somehow or 
otluir. 

“ Tiio arrangement you suggested some time ago, as to the children’s 
all dining with you on Sunday, and occ.asionally with our other friends, 
pleases mo well. I hope they are happy, Edward, I am sure, is as wc'll 
off as ho can be ; and, since you cannot spare him, I am content he should 
remain where ho is. 

“ Riley’s trunk is here. I shall send it the very first opportunity. Ho 
will receive it, I trust, in a Avcck or two. I am sorry to hear Mary is sick, 
and hope her illness Avill not be of long duration. 

“ Remember mo kindly to Mr. Blake. I would Avrito him, if I had 
time, to-night, but must put it oft” for a day or two. 

“ Give my love to all the children. I wish I had one of them hero. 

“ Good-night. 

“ D. WlOBBTJUl.” 


[to mu. tioknou.J 

“ W/8iuN<JTON, Februai'i/ 2 ‘ 2 , in Huprumu Oourt. 

“Myduak Sm: I find myself again in tho court, Avhero f liavo been 
HO many Avinters, and surrounded by sucluncn and things as I have usually 
found here. But I feel very littlo zeal or spirit in regard to tho passing 
affairs. My most strong propensity is to sib down, and ait still ; nud, if I 
could have my wish, I think tho Avriting of a letter Avould lie the greatest 
effort I should put forth for tho residue of tlie Avinter. I supposii, how- 
ever, that a sort of necessity will compel mo to be liero for ten days or a 
fortnight, and to appear to tako an interest in tho busiuess of the court,. 
My OAvn health, I think, is a good deal better than Avhen I left home. In- 
deed, it is very good, aiid I have nothing to complain of in thai, ri'Hiiee.t, 

“Tho Judge and Mrs. Story nro getting along veryAvell. She hua 
complained a littlo of di/Hjpcpsia, but uoav seems to be Avell, and eiijoyH 
■Washington society Avith reasonable relish. They dine to -day (birtliday) 
at tho I’rosident’s. 

“I hear that my children are frequent visitors at your house, much to 
tlrcir gratification. I know, my dear sir, Avith how much kindness you 
and Mrs. Ticknor treat us all ; and fcicl hoAV grcsatly av(! must loan on our 
friends under our present circumstances. I feel a much greater inclination, 



or, to speak more properly, a mucli greater necessity, of being at homo 
than ever before ; not at all on account of the children at present, as I 
kno-^v thev are ^vell disposed of, hnt for my own comfort and solace. There 
is little here to administer that, which I find I most need. But I did not 
intend, my dear sh, to write you a gloomy letter. My object was mainly 
to notify my safe arrival, to keep myself in remembrance, and to thank you 
for all your kind deeds. Both you and Mrs. Ticknor are persons to whom 
the art of writing is known, and the exercise of it not afllicting. I flatter 
myself, therefore, that one or the other of you will sometimes favor mo 
with a few lines. I pray you make her my most grateful and kind remem- 
brance. Mention me also to Mr. and Mrs. Hale. 

“ Yours ever faithfully, 

“ DaNL, WEBSTKlt. 

“G. Ticknor.” 


[to MRS. liEE.] 

“ Wasiiinotoit, March 115, 192S. 

“ Dear Eliza : I return you Mr. Parker’s ’ letter, which I have read, 
as you may well suppose, with great pleasure. Mothing is more soothing 
andhalmy to my feelings than to dwell on the recollection of my dear 
wife, and to hear others apeak of her who knew her and loved her. My 
heart holds on by this thread, as if it were by means of it to retain her yet 
here. ]\Ir. and liirs, Parker were always kind to us, and are among thoao 
Portsmouth Mends whom time and distance never separated from our 
acquaintance and afiection. ]\Irs. Webster had very high esteem for them 
both. 

“ I hear from Mr. Paige and from Julia and from Edward that you aro 
well. Julia has told me all about your party, and how long she sat up. I 
hear from others, as well as herself, that she is happy as pos,siblc under tho 
protection of your care and kindness. You will love her, I know, for her 
mother’s sake, and, I hope, for her own also ; and I trust she will mako 
herself agreeable to yom husband. You are kind enough to say that con- 
cern for Julia need not lead me to forbear any purpose wliich I might 
otherwise have of crossing the water. It would bo unpleasant, certainly 
to leave the children, and especially a little girl of Julia’s ago ; but I 
s onldnot feel uneasy about her at all while under your guardianship, 
there are other considerations, however, which are well to bo weighed 
brfore I am water-borne. Even if what you allude to wore supposed to bo 
at my om option, and, however desirable it might bo in itself, times and 
circums ces may, nevertheless be such as ‘ give mo pause.’ This is all I 

ZhlS todoanyllSig 

subiec^'auv ^ alluded to tho 

not wish to be quoted as havimr said mm 


“ I liavo a very kiiuT. letter, indeed, from Mrs. Everett, rcHpeclin^^ tlui 
name of her youngest daughter; I wish uncle would curry Julia out to 
SCO her. 

“ Is your hushand a document-read(!r 2 I should ho glad to send him 
some of our papers, speeches, etc., hut have been afraid lie would vote it a 
bore. Pray give my love to him ; and believe me, as 

“ Ever, yours, 

“ DANIj. WlCBSTJOU.” 


[to mu. haddock,] 

“ WASiiiNdTim, March ‘21, 1S‘2S. 

“ My DKAn NisniKW ; I thank you for your kind and anbctionat() 
letter, and assure you its suggestions arc all in accordance with my owJi 
feelings. It docs not appear to me unreasonable l:o believe that the Irlcnd- 
ships of this life are iicrpctuatcd in heaven. Flesh and blood, indeed, can- 
not inherit the kingdom of God ; but I know not why that which consti- 
tutes a pure source of happiness on earth, individual alfection and love, 
may not survive the tomb. Indeed, is nob the prineliple of happiness to 
the sentient being essentially the same in heaven and on earth ? TJio love 
of God, and the good beings whom IIo has created, and the admirat.ion of 
the material universe which lie has formed, can there be other sounujs of 
happiness than theso to tho human mind, unless it is to altca* its whole 
structure and character ? And, again, it may bo asked, how can this worhl 
bo rightly called a scene of probation and dise.iplino, if these aifoctions, 
which wo are commanded to cherish and cultivate hcu'c, are to leave us on 
tho threshold of tho other Avorld? Tlvoso views, and many others, would 
seem to load to the belief that earthly nlTcctions, purilled and exalted, aia; 
fit to carry with us to tho abode of tho blessed. Yet, it must bo coiifosHcd, 
that there are some things in tho Ncav Testament which may possibly coun- 
tenance a dilloront conclusiou. Tho words of our Haviour, especially in 
regard to tho woman who had seven husbands, d(;scrv('. d(«ep rcllc.cliou. I 
am free to confess that some descriptions of bcavi'uly bappim'ss arc so 
etbereal and sublimated as to fill mo with a strango sort of terror, Evc'u 
that which you (pioto, that our departed friends ‘ are as the angels of 
God,’ penetrates my soul with a dreadful emotion. Like, an angel of God, 
indeed, I hope sho is, in purity, in happiness, and in immorlulity ; Imt, X 
would fain hope that, in kind rcmemhrance of those sho has left, in a 
lingering human sympathy and liuman love, she may yet be, os God 
originally created her, ‘ a little lower- than the angels.’ 

“ My dear nephew, I cannot pursuo tlu'se thoughts, nor turn back to 
SCO what I have written. Adieu, 


“I received your husband’s letter, my dear Mrs. TIcknor, soino time 
a"o and your postscript, and thank you both for taking the pains to think 
of me. ITy childinn write me often, and do not fail to let me know how 
constant is your kindness toward them. You feel an interest in them, I 
know, for their mother’s sake, and I hoj)e they may be able in duo time to 
awaken a feeling of regard and kindness on their own aceonnt. I do not 
feel over-anxious about them, knowing that they are in safe bands, and 
well disposed of; yet they necessarily occupy my mind a great deal, aird 
bring reflections and thoughts which I cannot shut out, and which come 
also through many other channels. I did not intend, ho-wever, my dear 
friend, to write you a melancholy letter, or in depressed spirits ; but so it 
is, that whenever my mind falls into communion with those -whom I know 
to take a concern in its recent sorrows, it hastens back to the past, and claims 
to he indulged in the enjoyment of a friend’s condolence and sym])athy. 
But of this, no more. 

“ My health has become very tolerably good, and, now that tlio court 
has closed its session, I do not expect to find myself involved in a groat 
pressure of aflairs, and certainly shall do nothing that I am not absolutely 
obliged to do. 

“ It is probable Congress will rise the middle of May. 

“Mr. Ticknor gave me a very good account of Boston matters, up to 
the date of his letter. There have been some more recent occurrcncos, 
about which I know nothing more than the newspapers tell. I iilludc cs- 
peciaUy to a great meeting of Federalists, which is said to lurvo tidccui 
place to aid General Jackson’s election, against Mr. Adams. I did not 
hear that your husband was there. If lie was, ho docs not appcsiu* to have 
made a speech. 

“ I can tell you very little about ’Washington, ns I do not go out, and 
see nobody except in the halls of Congress. Mr. Vnuglum has beem two or 
tlmee times to see me. He looks rather thin and palo, though ho counts 
himself weU. Wallenstein is here, a perfect hermit. Ho does not go oven 
to Congress or the court. His health seems not good, and they say ho is 

m love, which, yon know, may cither mend or mar it, according to circum- 
stances. 


I mu^ pray yon to give my love to Mr. Hale’s family, with tho assur- 
mc^at It shall be one of my first efforts to write to them. I see that 

f • « president or vice-president of all tho internal improve- 
ments m. the Commonwealth.^ ^ 

^ busband, and believe mo, my dear Mrs. Ticknor, 
most truly and sincerely yours, 

“Mrs. Ticknor.” “Daniel WjsnsTBii. 


^3.^® Mr. Yathan Hale, 
ithe fotmdprs nftha 


one of 


Hew Englond, and editor of the Boston 





[to Jtu. TIGKNOK.] 

“ WAantNOTON-, April 18, 1828. 

“My dkah, Sill : I rocoivctl youva of fclio l!M,h this moriiiiig', and rwwf 
executed commission with more alacrity and plcaauro Hum this of loolcinpf 
up rooms for you and Mr. Prescott. It delights mo to hear that you are 
coming, and I shall certainly keep you a fortnight. 

“ The rooms aro engaged. They arc not strictly in the house I live in, 
hut in tho same hlock, and quite proximate. My landlady ha.4 (mgagcal 
them, and I am to have tho pleasure of your company at my tahle. AViien 
you arrive in this far-famed mctroi)olis, ploaso direct tho coachman to set 
down at Mrs. Meintyro’s, Pennsylvania Avenue, nearly opposite (iadslcy’s 
National Hotel, a little this side, preciiscly hy tho side of a pmuj), at; a 
largo wooden platform which supplies tho plaeo of n stepping-steme. Xn- 

quiro for Mr. IVehster. If ho is out, ask for Oharh's , and tho rest will 

follow in regular sequence'. I shall seo that tluiro is diimor for yon at 
two o’eloek on Sunday; and, if that day should not hring you, at four 
o’clock on Monday. 

“Yours always truly, 

“ ,1). WimsTuu.” 


Tins vlfiit I find alluded to in t.lu) IblloAving ]Missiigo of Mr. 
Ticknor’s RomiiiisconcoH : 

“In tho spring of 18S8 I mado a short visit in Washington, for the 
purpose of breaking up a cough which had t.tiused mo for some time. 
Prescott went with me. Mr. Webster provided rooms ft)r xis in t he house 
adjacent to tho ono whci’o he lived, hut wo shared his parlor and Ids t ahle. 
Mo was much out of spirits, from tho death of Mrs. Webster a few moiillis 
hcifore, hut ho was very husy and vtu'y inioresting. Tlu're was much talk 
of his going minister to England, and I think he might havii had ll\e jilaen 
about that time if ho had chosen. Talking of it with him ono day, ho hiu< 1 
ho could not afford tho expenso, and hesides ho Llioiight he was more use- 
ful in his place in the Bcnate. I think ho heli(!V(Hl he ootdd render tliu 
country more service thero than anywhere elsti. Indeed, lie intiimded us 
m\ich, more thair once, particularly in a eonverHaiion with Jdr. Hlorrs, fif 
Mow York, who, till Mr. AVehstcr undeceived him, helleved he had heoii 
nominated to tho place that very morning. IMr. Webstm' was umlouhtedly 
right. If ho had gone to England then, lus could not haves luado tho spoeeh 
in answesr to Mr. llayno in January, 18!10.” 

1 ml..* i.i .i 
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[to mes. ticknoe.] 

“ W-isniNGToiT, Friday, 11 vo o’clock, May — , 1828. 

«irY DEAE Mbs. Ticknoh : I thank you for your letter, enclosing your 
hushand’s. He is dressing to go to the President’s, and I slvall go -with 
him rather than stay to my lonely dinner. He and Mr. Prescott leave mo 
to-morroiv. I shaU feel their loss very seriously, I assure you, hut I cannot 
persuade them to stay longer. Nothing resists the attraction of 'wives and 
children. 

“ You are very kind to tell me about my three little ones. I have the 
greatest happiness in knowing that they are well, and in feeling how much 
my friends care for them, and think of them. 

“ In next month I hope to see you all. 

“ Adieu. Ever very truly yours, 

“D. W.” 

■Washington was not the scene from which ho conld derive 
the consolations that he needed. He longed for the society of 
his childi-en and the friends of his home. The following letter 
to Mrs. Lee expresses the state of his feelings, as the session 
drew to its close, and his escape became nearer : 


[to mbs. lEE.] 

“ Wasuington, May 18, 1828.— Sunday Evonhig. 

“ My deae FEiEia) : Tour very kind letter of the 12th was received 
to-day. I cannot thank you sufiiciently for your goodness and affection 
toward Julia. Certainly ypu come nearer supplying her loss than any ono 
else. I believe she loves you best of any ; and it is my wish, my dear 
friend, that you should make her as much your own as your feelings 
prompt you to do. She cannot he better than with you, and I incline to 
leave it very much to your choice how much she shall ho with you, and 
whm it is best for her to be elsewhere. You have a right to her, if you 
dioose to have her, which nobody else will ever divide. You have been 
among our dearest friends from the day of our marriage, and, as Julia is 
left motheri^s, I know not what to do for her so well as to leave her with 
you, whenever it is agreeable to you to have her with you. If j’^ou think 
her education would not suffer, I should be quite willing she should be 

•nrith vrin mnaf r>-F ...... i -r t . 


“ i liopo my chilUrcn, and tlxc society ox my uest xvuhiuh, may ruuHu mu ; 
but I can noYcr see suck days as I luive seen. Yet I skould not repine ; I 
liavG enjoyed muck, very muck ; and, if I were to die to-nigkt, I skould 
bless God most fervently tkat I kuvo lived. 

“Adieu, my dear fj-iend ; I kopc to be in bettor ajiirits wkon I see you. 

“ BAwiifin 'W'EiiH'nin.” 

Tills correspondGiicG lias been sjiread beforo tlio reader, 
because nothing else can so well disclose the trial to which this 
portion of Mr. Webster’s life was subjected, as nothing else can 
so well exhibit his religious nature, his tenderness, and his self- 
control. ITor could there be a better tribute to the character 
of a wife and a mother than the evidence which is hero afforded 
of the blank in his existence which this loss created. Tho “ ap- 
plause of listening senatea ” hccame as nothing to him, wluui 
he reinemhercd that it could not bo shared by licr who had wit- 
nessed all his triuinphs, and whoso tpiick and intelligent syiri- 
pathicB had crowned them all. Tho thought of remaining in 
puhlic life, with his children cast upon tho care of others, rich 
as ho was in friends, oppressed him. Ilis sons might ho jdac.e.d 
where tho work of education could be well pcrfornuMl ; but 
there was a daughter, inheriting some of tho father’s iiitollcud; 
and all of tho mother’s gentleness, whoso horoavod condition 
filled him with anxiety. Yet for them, as for hiinsolf, ho could 
see no way hut to trust in tlio vigilant affection of thoso who 
loved him for his own sake, until ho could detormiuo whotluM’ 
thero remained aught for him in tho iialhe of fame that could 
c.ompensatc, in the good ho could do his country, lor iho loss 
that was to fall on himself and his, by continuing in tlie pubru*. 
service. 

As the narrative of Mr-Wobstor’s life gocis on, it will be 
seen that while his career was marked hy gvinit buwuihs, while 
his ropntation as a statesman rose constantly higluu* ami higlier 
hoforo the eyes of men, while tho cxore/ise of his puhlic. taleiitR 
afforded him xdeasuro, and tho applauses that followed him was 
a sourco of happiness, and while now c:xigenci(iB iii puhlio a'lfaira 
constantly multiplied his distinctions, ho was yet a man who 
suffered perhaps more tlian tho ordinary share of human sou- 
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tlie last in public life, and prevented liim ironi seelviiig in a 
private station for that repose wliieli is at once rest and ob- 
sciiritj, we must look for sometliing deeper than mere anihi- 
tion. Undoubtedly he was ambitions. It would not bo a true 
view of his character or nature to claim for him an cxeinj^tion 
from that attribute, whether it be a virtue or a vice. lint it 
vill be found, and it will be allowed, by all who shall under- 
stand and embrace the whole circle of motives which actuated 
him at the several most critical periods of his life, when retire- 
ment horn public station came prominently before his thougiits, 
that we must admit him to have been chiefly controlled by 
patriotic reasons, of we cannot fully estimate his character. 

There is a low tjqpe of supposed wisdom, which always as- 
signs the actions of public men to a selfish origin, and which 
complacently assumes that it has sounded all the depths of 
human nature, when it has made this common suggestion. 33ut 
such vulgar shrewdness does not penetrate beneath the surface. 

Among the measimes of this session was one in which Mr. 
“Webster took a deep interest, notwithstanding his present afflic- 
tion. This wms a bill for the relief of the surviving officers of 
the Eevolution: In the Senate, the discussion on this measure 
had been watched by him with great solicitude, until it ai> 
peared that there- was likely to be an equal division upon it. 
He had not intended to speak upon tlic subject until it was 
probable that the hill would be lost. He then came forward 
and delivered the speech now contained in the third volume of 
his works." The bill became a law. Among the letters ad- 
dr^ed to Mr. "Webster by the surviving patriots whoso cause 
he had espoused, the dignity and elevation of the following 
from General Horth, of Connecticut, render it too striking to 
be omitted. All my readers may not he aware that the case 
of these officers involved an unfulfilled contract on the part of 
the country, which had remained neglected for more than fifty 
years. It was this feature of their claim that Mr. Webster 
especially enforced, in one of the most heantiful and impressive 
speeches that he ever made. 


“Pcrnufc ino to olVi'r jny tlumkn und <j;r!iti'fal iickuowltiuf^'mculH to 
yon, Bir, and to tlic otiua’ gcntlcainni of tlio Hcnat(', ‘svlio, •W’itli j'ou, imdor 
advorsci cirenmBtanacB and grc'afc diMOonraffiananlH, have) Htaadily and with 
force advocated the clainiB of Ihe reinaininj^ PcvolnLlonary ollicerH; and 
lor the delica-c.y ’with Aviu(‘h the nnfortnnate Bituation of many of tliem han 
hcen alluded to. Duriufjf the short period allott(!d to ub, I trust "wo shall 
for^nd whatever has heen \inploasant, •whatever -wo may liave thoup;ht un- 
just, rcmeinl)crin<j only the Inuielits received from those who, had it heen 
possihle, v/ould have hestowed a gift -without alloy, 

“ What may ho the ultimate fate of the hill, time will show. Our hope 
has heen long deferred, it may ho noon extinguished; hut the soldhir of 
the Kovolution possesses that Avhich none can take away — tlu^ thought of 
having labored in erecting a temple, under the ample roof of whicdi our 
posterity may repose in safety, and the oppressed of otlu'r (diums ihid 
shelter, 

“ With great r(!sp(!ct, 

“ I am, sir, your ohedient servant, 

“W, Noiixir," 

At tliirt Hcsriion, a (lol)ato took placo iu tlio Souato on tlin 
pnhjoct of tlio tarillj wliicli •\vas tlio furorminor of tlio dipcuw- 
pions tliat aiot long afterwavd introducod into tlio Sonato tlio 
doctrinos of “ ]Sriillifi,catiou.” Tlio ponding hill of 1828 wart ono 
making oxtcnBivc alterations in tlio oxirtting ratort of diitiort, anil, 
of courso, it wafl filled 'with multifuriouH dotaila. The gononil, 
•policy and principle of protection, and the Hootlonal intoroHt,rt 
a’fbcted hy it, aa well as tlio propriety of tlio aovoral oliangort 
proportcd, entered im uBiial into tlio dlKouBrtion. It wart, how- 
ever, on tliirt oecartion, that tho aasortion wan f rnt niadi^, hy 
(ioiieral ll’ayne, of South Carolina, that tho intoriwtrt of ilui 
Southern Statert had boon Haerlfeed, “Hhainofiilly Hae.rllle.e.d,” 
to the Huliirtli policy of other aoctionH, and ('api'clally id’ !Novv 
hlnglaud. Mr. 'VVehatcr, on tho Dth of May, leok part in tliirt 
diBcuBBion, ])vinoIpally for tho pnr])()rto of rtlioudiig tliat tlu^ 
original tariff policy, entered upon in ;l.81,(», wurt not n New- 
England moartnre; that tho prcrtoiit hill was not oiu^ originating 
with her; and that boiuo of itrt jirovinioiirt wore likely to honoflt 
no intorcsta aiiywhoro excepting the iid'ererttrt of tlio Troafiiiry. 
This irt tho second principal apoi'ch niude hy Mr. Wohstor in 



Congress on the subject of the tariff, and it is contained in the 

third Tolmne of his works. ^ ^ _ 

Sereral of the provisions of this bill were extremely in- 

iurious to some of Mr. Webster’s constitnents, and there were 
ireat differences of opinion and feeling concerning it among 
his immediate fellow-citizens in Boston. But he voted for it, 
because, finding himself under the constraint of an unpre- 
cedented mode of legislation, obliged to deal as a whole with a 
measure containing good and bad provisions relating to differ- 
ent subjects, he believed that the good preponderated over the 
evil, having in view the general welfare of the country. His 
colleague in the Senate, Mr. Silsbee, voted the other way, as 
did the Eepresentative of the Boston district, Mr. Gorham.® 

Mr. Webster returned from the first session of the Twentieth 
Congress in May, 1828. He was greatly dei)ressed. If it is 
true, as perhaps it is, that in seasons of such affliction as that 
from which he now suffered, occupation is one of the best medi- 
cines to the mind, the remedy is one that requires accompani- 
ments which he could not have in Washington. He was neces- 
sarily separated there from his children, and from the friends 
who could best minister the solace that he needed. On reach- 
ing Boston, he gathered his children once more under his own 
roof; leaving his daughter, however, for the greater part of the 
time, with Mrs. Lee, in Brookline. He was obliged at once to 
enter on some professional engagements, and also to accept from 
his feUow-citizens the compliment of a public dinner, which 
took place in Faneuil Hall on the 5tli of June. 

In this expression of the confidence and respect of his friends 
and neighbors, all the princij)al persons in the city participated, 
and among them were those who disapproved of his vote on the 
tariff bill of the last session. They respected him for the up- 
rightness of his character, and the exercise of his independent 
judgment ; and it was long, very long, before Boston ever liad 
prominent citizens who were not ready to give a candid 
interpretation to any act of his. On this occasion, notwith- 
standing his general depression, he spoke, in reply to the com- 


plinientarj toast, witli liis usual spirit, dignity, and fore.c, ac- 
counting for liis vote on tlio tariff, alluding to tlio nieasuro for 
tlio relief of tlio EcYolutionary officers, and to tlio sulijcet of in- 
ternal improvements.’ 

Tlic following letter from Mr. Clay was received after tlio 
dinner : 


[l-'llOJt MR. CliAY.] 

“ WABniNaTON, IWi Jitney 1828 . 

“My dkar Sir: Notwitlistaniling your kind permission given mo in 
your letter of tlio 8tli instant, to abstain from addressing you, I cannot 
deny myself tlio gratification of expressing tlio satisfaction -wliicli iro all 
felt hero ivitli tlio proceedings and spccclics of tho Boston dinner, I was 
particularly delighted with two or three circumstances : 1. The harmony 
v/hicli prevailed in respect to tho tarifi', or, rather, the acquiescence in tho 
measure. 3, Your felicitous defence of your vote. 8, Tho notice, truly 
national and patriotic, which you took of tho groat interest of internal im- 
provements. And 4. Tho Now-England fooling to which yon so nr- 
gcmtly appealed, and -whieli tho whole proceedings were well calculated to 
e.x(!it(‘. tiood will come of your work. 

“ I have a letter from Chiueral Ihirter, who will bo hero in two or tbreo 
days. He iioslpoues his doeiHion until ho comes hero; hut I think it will 
be to accept. 

“My health continues as it was when yon left hero. I commenco my 
journey next week, from which I anticipate tho best efiects. I luivo been 
rendered very happy by tbo company of my only surviving daughter, who 
joined us a few days ago, and who is one of tho best of girls. She brought 
with her her two children, whom I had never seen. 

“ Our nows from Kentucky continues good, 

“ You will have seen a report on tho soorot servioo fund. It was a 
necessary explanation for tho West. I must bo held exclusively resiion- 
siblo for its publication, wliicli tho President approved at my inHtimc(^ I 
hope it will mecst your approbation. 

“ My Ix'st regards to Kvorett, Gorham, and Mr. J. Mason. 

“ Cordially your friend, 

“H. Cr,AY. 

“D. Webster, Esq.” 

Into tho excitements of tho presidential election, then ap- 
proaching, Mr. Webster did not enter. That contest, of a hit- 


sixty-seven electoral votes aLove tlie number necessary to a 
choice was not one in -which Mr. 'Webster could take an active 
part. His chief regret at ‘the state of things arose from the 
fact that persons holding opposite opinions on the constitutional 
powers of the Grovernment, and on the leading measures of Mr. 
Adams’s Administration, had united to overthrow it. An op- 
position founded, not on the measures of Grovernment, but on 
other and chiefly personal causes, he regarded as dangerous and 
alarming. He foresaw in it that rage for office, and that dedi- 
cation of the offices of the country as a fund for the reward of 
personal partisanship, which speedily followed, and -vdiicli have 
entered more or less into every succeeding renewal of the con- 
test for the executive power, bringing us nearer and nearer to 
that catastrophe in which he feared that this experiment of 
confederated government would sooner or later end. “It is 
my opinion, Mr. President,” he said, at the dinner in Panouil 
Hall, “ that the present Government of the United States can- 
not be maintained but by administering it on principles as wide 
and broad as the country over which it extends. I mean, of 
course, no extension of the powers which it confers ; but I speak 
of the spu'it with which those powers should be exercised. If 
there be any doubts whether so many republics, covering so 
vast a territory, can be long held together under this Constitu- 
tion, there is no doubt, in my judgment, of the impossibility of 
so holding them together by any narrow, local, or selfish system 
of legislation. To render the Constitution perpetual (which, 
God grant it may be), it is necessary that its benefits should bo 
practically felt by all parts of the country. The East and the 
West, the Horth and the South, must all see their welfare pro- 
tected and advanced by it. While the Eastern frontier is de- 
fended by fortifications, its harbors improved, and commerce 
protected by a naval force, it is right and just that the region 
beyond the AJleghanies should receive fair consideration and 
equal a,ttention, in any object of public improvement, interest- 
ing to itself, and within the proper power of the Government. 
These, sir, are iu brief the general views by which I have been 
governed on Questions of t.biK • 


cuititicML to tlunr rospoct; aiul coiniiUviuso. Jim election to the 
.1 louse of '.ReproseiitiitivcH iii 1S23 luid 3iot lioeii oppoKcul liy the 
.Repnhl icaiiB ; in 1824, lie was mianiinously Bolec.tcd as the 
.Repuhliean candidate; and, in 1S2C, that party again united in 
Hnpportiiig liini as their Represontativo in Oongross. 'When 
elected to the Senate in Jvnu^, 1827, he was chosen by a Legisla- 
ture in which a groat nnijority of the nioinhers were of t!ie same 
Repuhliean ]uirty. .11 is wliole course, therefore, in tiu'- support 
which lie had given, to the nu'.asnres of Mr. Adanish Adminis- 
tration, had r(*eeived tlie sanction of a party which had heoii the 
ancient oi>ponents of the Federalists ; for Mr. 'Wchstei', in truth, 
was regarded as a statesman whose political principlcH, in re- 
spect h) the constitutional ])owers oftlio Government n,nd the 
proper niod(i of administering them, w('re such as in that day 
wore considerod to 1)0 Repnhlieau.” Ills transeondent ahili- 
tio8 and patriotism, added to this ])olitieal sympathy with his 
opInionB on public ipiestions, disarmed, with ]uaiiy of the old 
“ Ropnhlicans,” the pr('.judico that might otherwise .have arisen 
from his former connection with the now extinct .Federal l>ar(y. 

Still, there were iudividualH among his cionstitnents who 
could net overlook the fact that lie liad sni)porh)d Mr. Adamsh 
Administration, and now desired liis reelectiom It is needh'ss to 
revive or recall those personal nttueks. Rut, as there was one 
of them which Mr. "Wohster thought ft to bring before a c.ouri 
of law, it is proper that an exact account Hliould liere be given 
of the causes which led him to this departure Irom !i rule which 
ho followod upon all other similar oceasloiis throughout Ids life. 

In tho autumn of 1828, Mr. 'Webster pr usee. u ted agmitleinuu 
of high social standing in Roston by indic.tiiK'ut for 3i libel. 
Idle f lets were these : During the ennvass for the preHideiitial 
election of that year, there ap]»e.ared in the ] jar ty newspapers 
of the day what jnirported to he a letter written by Mr. Jcirer' 



the Federal party in JNew Fngiana at me time ox uiu ^.muuxgu. 
Mr Adams was stated in that letter to have accused tliose 
leaders of the design, in their opposition to the Embargo, of 
efecting a dissolution of the Union, with a view of uniting the 
^g^_p]j 2 gland States to the Biitish piovinces. 

Mr. Adams immediately caused an article to he published 
in the at Washington, denying that ho 

had made such disclosures in any interview with Mr. Jefferson, 
hut admitting that, in a correspondence with Mr. Giles in 
ISOT-’S, he had said that he thought the opposition to the Em- 
bargo would become so open and violent as to require forcible 
suppression; in which case he had “unequivocal evidence” 
that the Federalist leaders would attempt to form a separate 
confederacy of Uew England, and call in Great Britain to their 
aid; for he knew it had long been their design to bring about 
such a dissolution of the Union. 

Mr. Jefferson’s letter and Mr. Adams’s admissions elicited 
a great deal of acrimonious discussion and comment both from 
the political opponents of Mr. Adams and from those who had 
hitherto been his political friends. In a newspaper published 
in Boston, under the name of The Jaekaon Bepullican, thcro 
appeared an article, on the 29th of October, 1828, referring' to 
Mr. "Webster by name as one of the Federalist leaders who had 
been charged by Mr. Adams in 1807-’8 with this treasonable 
design. Mr. Webster was natm’ally indignant at such a use of 
his name, which pointed at him a charge that Mr. Adams never 
could have thought of levelling at him ; for, in the time of the 
Embargo and of the Kew-England resistance to it, Mr. Webster 
was a young lawyer in Mew Hampshire, and had no personal 
connection with the gentlemen who were named by the article 
as the ohnoxions plotters against the Union, all of whom were 
citizens of Massachusetts. Mr, Webster’s own course, more- 
over, respecting the Embargo, was well known, or could be 
easily ascertained ; and, if there was any thing treasonable in 
the proceedings or design of the subsequent Hartford Conven- 
tion, it was quite notorious in Boston, in 1828, that he had 


novel' liad any thing to do with it, and had diHapprovod ot it. 
[lo had other reasons for feeling deeply Irarthy the publication, 
lie knew well, as every one else know, that the hTow-lhighunl 
resistance to the Embargo was a constitutional rosistanca) ; that 
Ihe law was subjected to a constitutional test of its validity, in 
i court of tho United t^tates, and was uphold, and that tlu^ 
[)eople who sidrercd by it Hiibinittod. Tho eminent men wlio 
vero charged with fomenting treasonable projects liad since 1)0- 
lome his personal friends, and his name was now coupled with 
heirs in an infamous charge, founded on statements said to 
lavo been formerly made by a man filling tho exalted position 
)f President of tho United States, and whoso rcelcction Mr. Wei)- 
iter now favored. In all tho tactics of party warfare, there has 
icarcely been a greater accumulation of personal injustice ; and 
his injustice was surrounded by circumstances which, in Mr. 
W^ebster’s opinion, and that of friends who were no way in- 
.’'olved in tho charge, made it his duty to call for the author of 
he article, and to prosecnito him for libel. 

The name of tho iiutlior was given rip by tho piiblishors of 
ho paper, and tho grand jury Ibinid a bill of iiulictmont against 
dm, which was tried in the Supromo Judicial Court of Massu- 
huBOtts, Chief- Jiistico Parker presiding, on tho Kith and . 1 . 7 th 
)f Docomber, 1828 . Ihiforo tho trial came on, tho dolbnco in- 
imatod that tho course which they slionld take would load to 
mportant developments concerning tho political period of tlio 
embargo ; but they abaiidonod tins design, and contontod tliom- 
lOlvcfl with an effort to show that tho article was no libel upon 
Jr, Webstor, as no malice was intoiidod toward him, tho whohi 
)uing a fair comment on tho statomonts and conduct of ^fr. 
Vdama, Tho jury did not agree. Ton were for (ionvic.Mng 
,ud two were for acq^idttlng. Tho case was nevcu' pursued 
iirther.* 

Probably itlni])pcnsto all conspicuous public, nusi to bn mmh 
tnportimod by collc^gcs and literary societios to a|>iH‘ju’ as tlieir 

* A clearer caao of inxil oould nol; well charge of troivHaii agaiiiHl, Mr. WolifUer, 
xint. Thonamo of Mr. Woli.slor luidnot and did not coiiiiiKuil; on one iniido by 
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-orator” at tlieir anniTersaries. Many sucli appli.aitioi.a, a.l- 
dressed to Mr. Webster at this time, arc now botoro luc, some 


rf Them concbed in tlie langnago of yotmg nren, wlio in- 


of associatioiiB filliiia; 


tenuously occupied witli tlie concerns oi assocuaioni 
: Iar«-e space in their thoughts, apparently supposed tliat an 
“lionW membership ’’shonld he a suflieient inducomont to 

draw from a great statesman a wery largo donation of his time 
■md thmio-hts: and sometimes it was added that tho invitation 
was sanctioned by the college “ faculty.” ^ 

The truth is, the curiosity to see and hear Mr. W ehstcr, in- 
tense among all classes of our countrymen at all tunes iii his liio 
after his distinction was attained — a curiosity that arose not 
only from his great intellectual reputation and his poAycr as a 
speaker, but ftoni his singularly impressive aspect and tho nia- 
■jesty of his person — ^was not likely to be less stiong among 
those who were engaged in intellectual pursuits, than it was 
among the general multitude. But, of course, it was nccesBary 
to return a civil refusal to nearly all such requests. There did 
occur, however, occasions when the public importance of his 
influence, in promoting the objects of particular associations 
designed to advance popular intellectual culture, made it neces- 
sary for him to discharge duties that were somewhat foreign 
from his habitual studies and pursuits. Such was tho occasion 
when he consented to deliver the introductory lecture before 
^‘The Boston Mechanics’ Association,” on tho ISth of hlovoni- 
ber, 1828. The subject of this discourso was tho rohitions of 
science with the practical arts.’ 

For similar reasons, he presided in tho month of Movombor 
at a’ preliminary, meeting of the gentlemen who founded tho 
“ Boston Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” of 
which in the following year he hecame president. 


[from MR. CI/AT.] 

“ WAsniNaTOir, %Uh Oolobei\ 

DBjAH Sib.! Alf’.KnncrU AOTVia <-yi*neicai/Mnnl -in 


^vill coutiunolo 1)0 dont^, that hmioraldo man can or ilo, 

“I yet ihink that ]\rr. AcTania will ho r<!iVlc(',tcd ; hut it iH mortifying ami 
aiekening to tluj hcartn ol’ Ihoiauil lovers of froti gov(U’nmont that tho contCHt 
should ho HO oloHu ; and tluit if Heaven grants ua huco.ohh it will ho porlvapH 
hy loss Ilian a majority of six votea. 

“1 thank you for the hint about Mi*. 35 ., who Iuih not yi‘t e.allod. 

“ Always cordially your friend, 

“H. (JUAY. 

“D. WchBtcr, Enq.” 

The prcHidouthil election toriuiiiutocl, iia \\febHl:er Juul 
icircsGcn it would, ill tlio choice of Geueral duckHoii. lloluid 
not pavticipiited in the Hungiiiuo helief cntertiiined hy !Mr, ( Hay, 
that .l\rr. Adiuufl Avaa to he reelected. Still, lie had done what 
he could h}'’ dilfusing correet iuforinatioii ri'Hpecting tho nud 
nu'rits of iM'r. ^Vdaiiis’s course; and it wuh in a griMit di'ojreo a 
conscupience of hiri exerlloim in this way that Mr. AdaiiiH re- 
ciuved all the (‘h'ctoral votcH of .Mow Kno-land. Ihd; tliey ivero 
given from what '.Mr. J'l/.ehit.d 'WehHter afterward wi'll di'werihed 
art “ a cold Heiirte of duty, and not from any liking of tlie man.’''' 
“ Thomcarturcrt of hirt .A.diuinirttration,” lio added, were just and 
wirto, and every lionertt man Hhouhl have Kupported them, hut 
nuiuy houertt men did not, for tlio '.rearton I have meid.loued.” 

|KItOM. MH. (’UAY, I 

“ WAHiitNii'i'uN, :niw. 

“ Hy nuAii Pin: Ah 1 uuderMtnnd that you. aro not io Im hero for u 
nionih, I wish to Hay Homo (IiiiigH which 1 had iulemled liu* a jioi'iioiml 
intervi('.\v, 

“ We ar(i healeii. .Tt In iiHeleHS to dwell on Iho (lamieH. It in ius'Ichh Io 
repine at the resull. M'hal; in our uetual poHiliou 'i '\Vi\ are of (lie. iiuijorily 
in regard to meusures ; wo are of Iho minority In res|)i'ct Io llio perHoii 
(U’Hlgnated as ()hi('f Magirttrale, Our cll’ort Hhould Ixi Io ri-lalii Iho ma- 
jority we have. Mb', may loHo it l)y impruilenco. I IliinU, in regard I o 
tlie new AdminiHlralioii, we. Hhouhl alike, avoid ]>roi(';i;;lonH of HU[)port or 
dt'claratioUR of oppiiBllion, in advance. 'We- fan only yield Iho former, if 
our prineiplcH arc adopted and ])urHU(*d, anil, if they ulioiild ho, our honor 
and our probity allord a suHleiout pletlge. that wo. shall not nhamlon them. 
To say hefonhand lliat we will support Iho I’resiilonl-olee.t, if ho atlheroH 


the discordant confederates who iiave taken the liclcl against iis. 'i'hoy 
cannot remain in corps but from external pressure. TJic dissensions among 
them this winter, the formation of the now Cabinet, and the inaugural 
speech, will enable us to discover the whole ground of future operations. 
Above all, I thi-nV ice ought not to prematurely agitate the question of the 
succession. The nation wants repose. The agitations of the last six years 
entitle it to rest. If it is again to be immediately disturbed, let others, 
not us, assume the responsibility. 

“ We shall here all calmly proceed in our various siihcrcs to discliargo 
our duties until the 4th of March. The message is good. It makes no 
allusion to the late event. Its strongest features are the support of tlio 
tariff, and disapprobation of sentiments of disunion. 

“I shall retire to Ashland after the 4th of March, and there consider 
and decide my future course. I do not mean to look at it until there. 

“You have all my wishes for success in the prosecution against , 

I regretted the publication here which led to the libel ; but most certainly 
I never supposed you to be alluded to in that publication. In the midst 
of aU the heats of former times, I believed you, as I have since found you, 
faithful to the Union, to the Constitution, and to liberty. 

“ Under every vicissitude, believe me 

“ Sincerely your friend, 

»n. Clat. 


“D. Webster.’* 
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INAUaURATlON OF PllK^^lDKNT .TAOKKONT DKATlt OF MR. K'/.KKlKr* 

■\v 10 ns’r M I i — . 4 1'K !( )N ( ) ]\r A lo. rt a ( i lo. 


rflllE S(4iim<l s('ssioM. ol‘ T\n'ii(;iol;li. Ooii^’nwrt found Mi‘. 

■ 'Wol)rtUM’, in Ei'.c.oiulu'r, XS28, !ifji;iuu in t1u> Sonalx', and in 
tlui SuproiiK^ (.loui'l:. (Jns'il; un<‘(id;uliii;y provalUid id; "XYiHliInf;!;- 
ton ooncci’niu”; tfc oouiw/Iikoly to l>o taken l>y the .Ifasidont- 
{'lo(;t. (Uuioi'al .TaekHon rcniuimal iuToniioHHoi', answi'rin^ very 
fnv of tlicnnn']tI.tiKlo of lidti'ra that wu’o W'nt to liinij urginjj; 
iilin to mako a p;(!neval nanoval of tlio iiuannhc'-nirt of tlio puldic. 
onicc'H. It Avas not Iviiowu ‘wlio Avoro tt) lorni liin Oaklnct. Of 
tliw Htaiii of “Bynoopo,” anBuij^ from l;i;n()ranou of tlio viowB of 
tlio lunv YroHidwit, Mr. 'W'oliBtor AvritoB, in daniiary, IS2H : 

“ My o^jinion in, iliut, Avlu’U lio comoH, lu» Avill l»nn^^ a bi'dc/.c. wHli him. 
Which way il; will blow, I caniiol, loll. 

“Ho will (‘ilhor go AviUi tho parly, an llu'y Hay in Now 'York, or 
‘ tht*. wholo hog,’ an 11 iri phvaHiul (‘Iw'.wlu'.i’o, making all Iht' placcH ho can 
lor Ilia IVicntlH anil HnpjmvtcrH, ami Hhakuig a, rod ctf 1 error ui hia op' 
poHciu 

“ Or cIho ho will coulimio lo keep Itirt own <'.onn,HclH, make. iVii'iida and 
advisors ol'whom ho phaiscs, and ho Prcsidcnl; upon hiri own ul renglli. 

“ Tho Ih’sl would show holdncHs wIuto Ihero is no tlangcr, and deoiHUm 
where, iho oppoBito vuiuo of moderalion wi>uld. he, mon; uaerul. 'Tim lailor 
Avould show real nerve, and, if ho have talents lo maintain liimHolf in that 
cours(\ true gr(>atness. 

“ My fear is slrong(!r than my hope. 



“ ilr Adams is in good liealtli, and complains not at all of tho moasuro 
meted out to liim. 

“lili- Clay’s health is much improved, and his spirits cxnollont. ITc 
goes to Kentucky in Marcli, and, I conjecture, mil 1)0 pressed into tlie next 
House of Kepresentatives. His clianco of being at the head of udairB is 
now better, in my judgment, than ever before. 

“ Keep New England fh-m and steady, and she may make him Presi- 
dent if she chooses. 

“ Sundry important nominations arc postponed, probably to know Gen- 
eral Jackson’s pleasure. 

“ The above contains all that is known here at this time.” 

General Jackson arrived in duo time, and the “kroezo” 
wMcli lie bronglit and tlie direction in -wliicli it blew are well 
known. Mr. “Webster was disposed to look on calmly; and ko 
was certainly mneb amused witli wliatcver was going on, as 
well as greatly auxions about wliat was to ensue. 

[to MRS, BZEKIEIi WEBSTER.] 

“ SBNATE-CnAMBEn, Fcbi'uavy 10, 1880. 

“Mv DEAR Sister : I must begin with apology ; or, let me rather say, 
with confession ; for, though I am willing to confess great and censurable 
omissions, I have little to urge by way of apology, and nothing whicdi 
amounts to justification. Let me pray you, thcreli)rc, in tho excreiRc of 
your clemency, to adopt the rule which Hamlet prescribes for passing judg- 
ment on the players. Do not treat me accoi'ding to my deserts, for, if so, 
‘who would escape whipiDing;’ but, according to your bounty and dig- 
nity, the less I deserve forgiveness, tho more will forgiveness exalt your 
forbearance and mercy. 

“ The children, under your good superintcndenco, have written mo con- 
tinually, day by day, very good letters, Mr. Paige, also, has been kind, ns 
he always is. 

“Tour own letters have completed my circle of domostic correspond- 
ence, and I must say that it has been very punctual, and highly grati tying. 
And now what can I tell yon worth hearing ? 

“ General J ackson has been hero about ton days. Of course, tho city in 
full of speculation and speculators. ‘A great multitude,’ too many to bo 
fed without a miracle, are already in the city, hungry for office, Espetsially, 

I learn, that the typographical corps is assembled in great force. Prom 
New Hampshire, onrfiiendHill; from Boston, Mr. Greene; from Conne.cLi- 
cut, Mr. Norton; from New York. Mr. Nonb ? fmn uti. 


yond that, I do not tliiuk any iluii^ is j'-cJ; dc.tci'ruincd. 

“For Ion or Iwalvo daya our Soiuito Imn Ixicn aoLIng’, ■wiMi oloHC'd doorn, 
on o('ri;aiii noininaiionn io ollic.t! by Mr. Adaiita. Wliat wo havo dono in not. 
yot known, thou<:''h ono day it; will ko, prokukly. 

“ 'riui f^cncral npirit; provailing lun'o, with tlui frloiidH of tlui lunv Prcai- 
deni, iM that; of a pndty dacidod party cluiraot.en*. K; ia not, <piU,o ho Ilarca'. 
aa our Kc'.w-'IOu'^daiid Jac.kHou lucu ai'o actnato.d l>y; ntill, I tliink it likely 
to nuvre and inoro bitter, imlesa, Avkieli in liiglily prokalde, llu^ party 
ilBelf nhould divide. 

“Wo kavo all road iho dinputc kotween Mr. Adamn and ilio llostou 
gentlemen. Thu.n far, I kolicve, tho uuiverHal feeling in, tliat; Mr, A<lamH 
lias tluj worst side of it. I hear, liowe.vor, tliab lie is about; to reply in 
another pamphlet 1 

The fashionahlo world is, and has heim, fidl and gay. Orowds havo 
come, and are oomlag, to seo tho inauguration, eto, I havo hei!n to three) 
parties—to wit, !^^rs, Adams’s last, lilrs. Clay’s lasf;, and Mrs. .T’orter's lust. 
Mrs, Porter, wife, of the, Seerelary <tf Mhir, is a lino woman, whom wo visited 
at Kiagmr.'i, when lliero four years ago. Witli tlieso manlfeslations of re- 
g.ard f(»r (lie setting sun and stars, I Imvo salistled my desire of Sf'elng the 
social e.ireles. If (hero should ho a hall on (ho a2d, I shall atteiul us 
usual, to eomniemorato tho great and good man horn on that day. 

“Judge Htory Is well, and in his usual spirits. Tho court is ihs'ply en- 
gaged, and, as soon us I get rid of the.so seeret sessions of Ihn Heuat.e, I 
liavo enough to do in it. 

“ Wo are looking to New Ifampshiro; .£ sliall not engago lodgings for 
you and your hushand ne,\t whiter, till I soo iho reiuras.' 

[ (loncluuoii cut <>(/', I 


I'l’o 3MUS. K/iRicti.:n wmiistru.] 

“ WAHiiiN<m>N, Mnrclk’i, law. 

“ Kli'Ht yi'ia' of ilifl AdiuliilHlninoii of Amlrow JiU'Uhhh, luul llui llwl, diiy. 

“ My dkau Hihtku; I thank you lor yours, reooiveil lo-tlay; and iluuik 
you holh for Iho letter itself and h)r your iiardou whleh it eoniains, and 
of whieh I stood in so much need. Your henignily is memorahlo and 
praisoworlliy. To he serious, liowover, my dear sister, let, me say, oiieo Ihr 
all, that I have a very aireetumato regard for you, t hat. I a.iu very glad you 
are my slsler, aiul the wife of tho best of all hrothers; and if, like Iihn, I 
am not the most pimetual of all eorresjioudenis, I am like him in Binoority 
and constancy of esLeein, ,If you find in your eonneetiem with my own 

' Mr. M. Welisler hful velueL'inlly e.ou- sliii’e for a seat la CoagreHs; hut he wnrt 
aeuted to he a eamlidate, in New Ihunn- net eleetinl. 



little broken circle but one-balf as miicli pleasuro as you bcsLow, you avUI 
hare no reason to regret it. Your presence with my chihliTu through tlio 
•winter has relieved me from a pressing weight of anxiety. 

» To-day we have had the inauguration. A monstrous crowd of people 
is in the city. I never saw any thing like it before, rersona Imvo (^oinc 
five hundred miles to see General Jackson ; and they really eoain to tldak 
that the country is rescued from some dreadful danger. 

“ The inauguration speech you will sec. I cannot make much oi’ it, 
except that it is anti-tariff, at least in some degree. What it says about 
reform in office may be either a prelude to a general change in office, or a 
mere sop to soothe the hunger, without satisfying it, of the thousand ex- 
pectants for office who throng the city, and clamor all over the (country, 
I expect some changes, but not a great many at present. The show lusi.cd 
only about half an hour. The Senate assembled at cloven ; tin; judges and 
foreign ministers came in ; the President-elect was introducasl, and all 
seated by half-past eleven. The Senate was full of ladies ; a pause, ensued 
till twelve. Then the President, followed by the Senate, etc,., went thr{)Ugli 
the great rotunda, and all became confusion. On the portico, in the open 
air, the day very warm and pleasant, ho read his inaugural, and look the 
oath. A great shout followed from tlio multitude, and, in fiftfic.n minutes, 
‘silence settled deep and still.’ Everybody was dispersed. As I walked 
home, I called in at a bookstore, and saw a volumo which I now scnul you ; 
it may serve to regulate matters of etiquette at Boscawen. 

“ I hope to write Edward to-night. If not, I shall not fail to do so to- 
morrow. 

Yours very sincerely and truly, 

“]). Wkiihtku.” 


[to MR. EZEKIISr, WICUSTTiUt.J 

“ WAaniNciTON, Sinulay KvouIdk, Mu/r/'i Ifi, IH'ill. 

“Deab Ezekxel: The Senate will probably adjourn lo-iuorrow, and 1. 
hope the court will rise, or, at least, will dismiss mo })y Wediu-sdny or 
Thursday. I shall be immediately off. My books are in trunks. I simll 
hear &om New Hampsliiro to-morrow, and dispose of them aecortllng to 
circumstances. If no change takes place in my own oondition, of wliieh I 
have not the slightest expectation, and if you are not elected, I shall not 
return. This, inter nos, but my mind is settled. Uniter prcHont oire, mu- 
stances, public and domestic, it is disagreeable being here, and to mc! (Iiere 
IS no novelty to make compensation. It will bo better for me and my 
chfidren that I should be with them.. If I do not come in a publiis 1 slmil 
not m a professional character. I can leave the court no^v ns well ns ever, 
and can earn my bread as well hnmn na 


Jieiir u!ul lU'WH. 

“I in!ik(! my point lo ixi Immo llio Jli’Ht day of Ajn'Il, wlit'H I lrn;4. I 
ahull judct yon. 'Wo will Ihcii aoUlo whul; ia lio-st to do with tlio childri'n. 
I aluill want ,lnlia and JOtlward to alay a littio while wilh im*. Kdwiuul, I 
ihiuk, ahould thou (j;n to jloHcawon. I luivdly know what 1 hIuiH think 
])oat to do with Julia. 

“ VourH, UH over, 

“!). 'WMnnTKu. 

“P. H.— "Wo have had ono important caiiHO here. J t iu from .Now 'Vork, 
ro.apecting what ia called tlu! Hailora’ tlmig llarhor. I huvo madis a grt'alor 
exertion in it than in any other DaHtnouth Colltyt: va. Woiulinirt/, or 
than it i.s prohablc I ahall e.vaa* make in anotlu'r.” 

!I)Ut iliirt w:iH tlic lust of tho liopos that tiinunl oti tlu^ ftiltiro 
society of Ills Iji’ollu'r uud tlie exi-ellent; lady wdio luul liad tlu^ 
cairci of Ills cliildn'iL tlii’ougdi tlio proiaHHiio; wIiiiiT. IMi'. ’Woli- 
stor arrived at Ids own lious(‘, in !l!oston, iu Uio secoiul 'week in 
.April, ISih). .Mrs. ,l'>.<'kiol AVelist.er was tlierc'j •with lier (ddosl. 
ilanglitor. At tlin’o o’clock in llui inonu'no; of ilio ehn'i'nlh a 
inossengin’ lironglit Uie s:ul intellij^eneo that !M'r. K/.<'kiel Wol)» 
ster luid died suddenly on tho ]ire.vioits day. His deiilli, wli.ieh 
was instimtaTieous, (le.cuiTed in tlio eourt-limises iit (ktiieord, 
Kew Jluinpslilre, whih^ lui warn uddressinof a jury,* I borrow 
the words of Ills sou-iii-law, Professor Panhorii, of Hm'lnitnith 
(lollew: 

“Jilr. AVeIw((‘r wan Hpesiking, Htanding ereel, ou a plain lloor, tho hoii::o 
full, and Ihe. emirt and jurors and audilovs inti'nlly rmlenin.g to hia worifi, 
Avilh all (heir eyea fanlene.d upon him. Hpeaking wilh full foree, imd pi-r 
feet lit (enuiee, ho arrived at llio etui of ono hraueli of hiti ar}';aiiienl. lie 
cIo.sihI that hraneh, uttered tlie. last Heiileiiet', and tlm taut wont of (hat tu n 
tene.e, willi ]ierfeet loiio and emphasiH, and (hen, in an limlaid, erref, and 
wilh arms tiepending by Ids siile, lio fell buekwnnl, willmiit ln-intiiiu u 
joint, and, ho far as appeared, was dead befort? bis Iwad ri’.’iehetl (he (lour." ‘‘ 

Ilo W'UH at the iijgo of only j’orly-iiiiie at t he I iiiio id* bi s diaitii, 
Ho W'UK a man of hie^h telent, iiiueh pmrt'.'.sional lenrtdii^, and 

’ 111 ' till'd of a tliseasi! oC (ho liftivt, uwan* lliat llicy fver ti|itiUt» of It lo earh 
(if uliicli Ml’, Daniel Welisti'r liutl Itnig oilier, 
known (he e\isteiieo, ulUaiiigli t um jiot. '•* ('tirres[it)n(ieiu;c', 1., 'i’J. 



lip -vras on xiiHb ui 

P^nnected “He lias been my reliance tbrougli life, is tlio 
^oi-lity tm-timony borne by tbe sm-viyor to liim who bad been 
tlui^natcbed away. Tbe qualities of Ezeldel Webster were of 
a kind eminently adapted to produce this feeling m one wlio, 
however great and wise, was embarked on tbe stormy sea of 
public bfe, and in whom tbe powers of genius were united with 
its dano-erL Tbe elder brother was a man whose days were 
passed In tbe less exciting scenes of a country life ; and if, from 
a sense of duty, be was sometimes drawn into politics, it was 
without personal ambition. While he pursued his profession as 
a lawyer with diligence and success, he enjoyed the tranquillizing 
influences of agricultm-al tastes and knowledge, a department 
-ijyhich his public spirit, his intelligence, and his foresight, 
were of great service to his native State. ^ At the same time, 
his intellectual culture was always maintained at the high point 
at which be left the college, where be received the education 
that he obtained with so much painful exertion. Indeed, it is 
said, by those who should know, that his classical attainments 
and general reading were far more extensive than is common 
with men engaged earnestly and early in active life. Jleforo 
his brother left Hew Hampshire, he was not willing to put him- 
self forward in the pubHc exhibition of his professional talents ; 
but, after such a comparison was no longer likely to be sug- 
gested, he became eminent as ah advocate. He was a man 


^ It Is vorthy of commemoration, 
that 'whm Mr. Daniel Webster delivered 
hk PM Beta Kappa Oration at Dart- 
month, in 1809, Nevr Hampshire did not 
pcsasess a ai^e agricultural society. On 
that oceaa^ after speaking of the like 
d^titation. in the matter of historical so- 
cietiK, he sMd : “ Is it not sdU more in- 
eredibie that, in a community where aori- 
eultare is the great leading interest of all 
classes, no two minds should combine 
their powers to fecilitate its improve- 
ment ? That there should be no union 
of effort, no concert, no comparison of 
«I»nments ? That all should be left to 
individual enterprise, and the few im- 


provements which are made should owe 
their existence to chance or accident ? 
The tillers of the soil have certainly a 
right to expect that men of seionco will 
lend them the aids of their knowledge. 
An agricultural society, formed on prin- 
ciples broad enough to embrace 6uc^^ ob- 
jects of natural history as arc conuccted 
with husbandry, is an cstablislnnent 
which long, long ere this, should have 
been effected.” 

This strong recommendation did not 
remain unheeded. Ezekiel Webster be- 
came the most active founder and after- 
ward the president of the Merrimac Ag 
ricultural Society. 


eyes on. J. saw Jiuii m Jiiri {•.oliiiij ntniiL^od ehiH‘k, a (-oinplexmti 
clear as tlie lieavoiily li'ijlit; ” “ and another, less lU'ar to him, hut 
who Icnow him well, speahs of a “]nap;uili('.(ml; form, crowned 
Avith a princely head, that in Ids last years was thiekiy eovi'red 
■with snowy hair.” " 

Such was the man who, in an instiint, was snalclu'd away 
from a conimnnity that had known and trustcal and hoimred 
him from liis earliest manliood. illy .Mr. ‘^V(^l>st(‘r h is loss was I’el t 
to ho irroparahlo; nor was it ever repaired. Valued Irieiids, 
dear and trusted friends, he still had, and others en.me afterward 
to 1)0 aerpiircid. .Hut that tle-dhat fraternal ti(‘ — sircdchiiifc 
backward to the old diiys of tlndr HilfsaerilteJn^ ]){ir(mis, to 
their youthlul strup^^les for (‘dueatlon, to tlu'ir eaidy HUce.esse.s, 
and forward into the nnhonnded mutual (roididoiieo of llieir im'o 
tnror years, eoidd not ho n'phieed. Mr. 'Wt^hsltu’ m'ver S(.n;-;l)t 
the advice of any man as he Houp;ht that of liis l)rothor. A t the 
time of his hrothor’s death lie was peeuliarly dt'pe-ndeut on liiui, 
as wo havo seen. ‘Was it not true, ns 1 liave already said, llmt 
ho was severely tried 


fro MU. MA.HON.j 

“ lliiMi'i'N, A/nii 111, !'■ '!). 

“ My nn.\u Hiu: I Muuik jam Jor your kind Ictli'r. You do lod mid 
cannot nverrido llio Hln'njL,dli of Iho nliock wltii-h niy l»ro(li< i-';i .Iraih him 
eauacd me. I luivo felt hut ono hucIi in lifo; and I Ida fullow-. i ao .M.nm thiU 
it I'ciinh'cs inoro rorliluda limn I po.a.acsrt lo laair ll, ivilh linunr u, niol, jior 
haps, aa I ou{i;ht. 1 mn awat'o (hut ihu caso tidinllu no n-uu-ilv, nor tiny 
prcacnfcn'lit'f; iind endoavor to oousolo niyafir willi r.ll.-i-itiio (h;ii llmvo 

’ T Imvo tilrcruly rolhnvtl to lliti hi*im. « Mr. Itluti-hlonl, furn-atwiul 

tifiil nu’uioir of Mi*. Ezokii*! Wi')i.*<ti'i’, Jiy ii., .s. * 

rrol’cHHor Sanborn, onilinu'cil in dm fir.k a (piob-d i,v I'roCr;inor Htuilwro In his 
vohiivm of Mr. Diuiid Wnhator’.s (’orro- Momnir. 
ppondojU’O. 



which, as they arc Jiuinau, I must expect to partalco. But, I coul'css, (Ik; 
world, at present, lias for anc nu aspect any thing Bait cheerful. 'Willi a 
multitude of acquaintance, I luive fcAV friends; laiy nearest iiUimacies are 
Broken, and a sad void is inadc in tlic oBjects of aHection. Of ■\vhat a’e- 
mains dear and valuaBlc, I need not say tluvt a most pia'cious pari, is llui 
affectionate friendship of yourself and family. I want to see you via-y 
much, indeed. But know not wliethcr I shall Be aBlc soon to vi.sit Borls- 
mouth. You will be glad to know that my oivn health is good. I have 
never, for ten years, got through a winter without Being more reduced in 
health and strength. My children, also, are well, lidward is at Bosc-aweii, 
where he will probably stay through the summer, or as long as (lie family 
may Be kept together there. Daniel hopes to go to collegi; in Aiigusl. 
Julia proposes to pas.s the summer, or a part of it, with Mrs. Ijce, and must 
afterward he disposed of as Best she may. 

“This occiuTonce i.s calculated to have effect on the future course of my 
own life, and to add to the inducements, ah'eady felt, to retire from a situ- 
ation in which I am making daily sacrifices, and doing little, good to myself 
or others. Pray give my love to yonr family. 

“Yours, affectionately and entirely, 

“llAN’r AVions'nm.” 

A considerablu iin.rt of tlio eu,siiiiie; .smnimu- was juissial By 
Mr. ’WeLstcr ill. tlio new cares and duties wliicli I lie dealli of Ids 
brother devolved upon lilni. M'c was now thu solo survivor ol' 
a large family. Tlio farm at bVaiddiii, tluaieoforward to lia.vo 
a raelanelioly attraction for 1dm, liccauso tlioro Avon; tlio fomBs 
of his parents and of bis brotBors and sistm-s, liocaiim Id.s oum 
property, By an arrangoineut. Avitli t.ho g-iiardiaii of Bis l»ro(licr’s 
children. Ills inclination at. this time to retire .from juiblir, Jifo 
was almost insnrmonuta.blc. .'Cut tliu de])rossiiig' ibidiiig, that Bo 
was doing little good to compensate for tlio saoriJices tliat Bo 
was making, AAms not destinod to last long. Udimn Avas a.waitiiig 
him one of those opportunities ami dutios whioB o(‘(‘iir But oiioo 
in the life of any statesman ; Avlieii lio Avas to porfoi-m that piiBiio, 
scTAUce Avhich constitutes, jicrliaps, the groatost. of Ids sonal.orlul 
aehieA’emcnts, and Avliich lias forever wmm'o.Bul liis nuim! wKB 
die security and perpetuation of the Oon.stitiitloii of du' 1 1 idled 
States. 

There Avas also awaiting him a very important and liappy 



its l)(,'st, circles. Altlvon”;li siicli a connection was not long an- 
ticipated/ lie was married in 'DcccinLcr, to Miss Caroline, Lc 
Roy, the. second daughter of ILcrman Lo Hoy, Esq., a Yvcalthy 
merchant, desccinlcd from one of the early settlers of Mew York. 
This ('.vent was thus announced to his oldest son, who was tlien 
a Ereshman in Harvard College : 


[to M1{. FLETCIlETl WEHST.EK. ] 

“Ni!\v YolUv, December 11, 1S29. 

“ 3[y X).EAn Son : You liavc been inforniod tluit an important cUango 
in my domc'Htic condition was expected to take place. It happened on 
Salurday. Tlic lady who is now to bear the relation of mother to yon, 
and Julia, and Edward, I am mva will lie found Avorthy of all your alVec- 
1 ion and regard ; and I am ccpially certain that she will experience from 
all of yon the ulinost kindncHa and attachment. She insists on taking 
.liilia with us lo Washington, thinking it Avill be better for her, and that 
she. will also he. good (annpany. 

^Ve shall leave. New York in about a week. I road your first letter, 
which gavi' nn; ph'asure, and. hope to liave another from you belbrc I leave 
!New York. You will not fail to Avrite me once a Aveek, according to ar- 
rangement. The enclosed note you Avill of course ansAver. If you dispalcli 
your answer at once, Avil limit Avaiting for the keepsake, it Avill arrive licro 
hefore our departure. Let it come enclosed lo me. 'ilie ‘keepsake’ is 
an elegant gold A'/aI.eli. Yon must send, for it to IMr. Paige, by a careful 
haml. IMr. i’aige will not be borne under ten day.s from this time, 

‘‘ I hoiie, my dear son, (hat 1 shall c.ouliuue to hear good ae.cuunls 
III' you. 

“I am always, wllli miii'h alleelion, your falhe.r, 

“ !). WimsTiui.” 


' [To M\-s. K. W'siiSTiai.'l “ 1 jinrlial 
ivilh yell, 1 lliiiit, llu! lirst iliiyof <>(•- 
Idlii'r, mil, al, all riireseciiig what was to 
liapiieti lo nivsclt in so ,‘^hort a tiiim. 
I am now lua'c sellUnl down lor llio 
.‘^I’ssion, wilh Mi'S. Wehslcr imd .lulia, 
W hen 1 lel’t lioiim I did nol, e.x[H:i‘l, lo 
liriiig .lidia Carl her than Nanv York. 
Sim was to Inivi' retunu'd Avilh Mr. 
I’ain'i'; hill. ,Misi. W’chsler chose lo Iiave 
il. olherwise, and J helieve il. is iniieh 
lietler as it i:i. .lulia, seems exei'ed- 
ingly liaiipy. Her lieallh is heller (Iniii 


I ever saw it, and she. is nnmh at- 
taelmd to her new nmiher. With tliis 
last personage I am sure you will lie 
]deased. You will Cmd her aniialdi', 
iilCeelionale, priideiil , ami agreealile ; us 
these are good, soher words, yon must 
lake lliem as used I'or wlial, Iheyoiigiit 
lo mean, and not as llie rhi\|isody of 
a new liushand. It will nol, he many 
inoiilhs, liowi'ver, I lioju', hel'ore I sliall 
lo'ing hi'i' ami yonrselt Caee lo liiee, iiiid 
tin'll you e.au judge tor yourseU'.” — (C'or- 
'j'l njiiiiii/' i., •ISl.) 


In tlie niontli of fruiu; ol lliis vt'ar occu 
Wirt to Boston, on n proiossioiial (‘iii-'anantn 
employed as til 0 lead in counsel an,'alnsl. Mr 
of some importanco in ilie SniireiiK' ('.)u 
]\fr. Wirt’s oTatiiicatioii at Ids receplion by 
pressed in tlio Avariuest t('rms in Ids lei (ers, 
Mr. Kennedy.' 


1 Ki'iiiu'iij’s Lili; of Wirt, ii., liiiS 


ClIAPTEE XYI 

:l,829-1830. 

TiAVl'Ili <>I'' liRM'dVAL IdiOM OlddCE — NULLI 
si'ia'X’inw ox ].•<)( )'L'\s lO'.f^oLirTiON — ^kei 


\ ''l’ the. lifsl; sc'ssiuli of llic Twenty- 
of Ili(‘. sul»j('c(s that, cavUost dcina 
unxidus (‘unsidcraliou was the President’s 
nanovi' llic iucumlHMiis in puldic office wi 
Si'iiate, d’lie Inan”;nration of General Ja( 
Loved hy a. swe(‘|>iiiu^ ehan^-e in tlie cxecn 
in all llu^ (h'pariaiuaits at, Wasldngton, 1 

dl' iliiiifcii lime 


of official life in Wasliiiigtoii formerly 
ence on tlie prosperity and growtli of tL 
that tliey were secure in tlieir places s 
discharged tlieir duties to the Governm 
permanent homes for tlieir families wl 
earned. All this was suddenly change 
with a disregard of the claims of mei 
and with the employment of excuses 
from office, on ivliich all candid men, ot 
nection, must now look hack with reg 
as a course alike unworthy of those 
administration of the Government, anc 
welfare of the country. In multitudes 
tended that there was any other cause 
the demands of party. It was a very c 
secretary, at the head of one of the c 
suhordinate that no complaint could he 
which he liad discharged his duties, 
wanted for a political or personal frien 
of frankness was not used, the private 
conversation of some inferior clerk, im 
spect toward the now President, and 
mously, was duly laid before the Cah 
unon.^ In the course of the first two 


not, tliey considered it tlieir duty to subjc 
scrutiny tlie question wlietlier tlie Presiden 
tlie Constitution, power to remove a suboiv 
without assigning a cause to the Senate, and 
assent. 

It must he regarded as a strong proof of 
ness of mind, and of his unwillingness to 
principle for party objects, that, in the midst 
things as had been produced by the course of 
Administration, he approached this questio 
deliberation, and, finally, formed opinions > 
trary to his original views. If the question, 
entirely new, he would have held that the ‘ 
as a distinct power, and as residing in thi 
does not exist. This was Iris own opinion, : 
of Chancellor Kent, apart from the construct 
put upon the Constitution by some precedent 
resolution of Congress, in 1IS9, and by an ac 
a century. It is true that Mr. "Webster n 
down the precedents, which were not num 
great force ; -while the cases before him ’ 
number, and flagrantly unjust ; some of the 
men of entire fitness and capacity, who, to o: 
the strongest of claims upon the country for 


confirm a nerv' nominee Tvitlioiit making tlie 
moval of tlie old incumbent a part of tbe quest 
appointment ; ret, that this course of reas 
strietlr logical, was too abstract to counterva 
curred since tbe Constitution went into operat 
fore, in wbat be said in tbe Senate in 1830, anc 
refrained from denying tbe President’s power 
office without tbe consent of tbe Senate ; and : 
tbe abuses of this power were miscbiefs to 1 
public sentiment ; or, in a case of extreme co 
power of impeacbment. Tins was tbe view < 
wbo held that tbe President’s power exists in e; 
absolute necessity, but that its exercise in any 
abused 

' T!ie most plausible ground on which ter of fact, that ci 
to vindicate the political application of elected who w'ould 
the too famous maxim, that “ to the vie- and that parties ho 
tors belong the spoils,” is this — Parties principles would nc 
are organized in free and elective gov- sanction of the peop 
ernments, in order to give eflfect in ad- ruption had been 1 
ministration to certain political opinions, tions. W^e know tl 
which those who lead in political action that there have be 
sincerely hold to be essential to the pub- dates who were wit 
lie interest, which is a much larger ob- and successful joarl 
ject than the individual interest of any and measures were ' 
olSce-holder. The public patronage is a support, and have 
povrerful means of influencing men to chievous. In the i 
labor for the success of certain political soning disregards th 
opinions ; and, if the power to use it of a great governm 


But a far deeper (picstiou — one t 
iuterests of no party, and tliat iiivol: 
existence of the Governincnt — so 
claimed of Mr. Webster services (.)t 
It may be justly said of General Jae 
only man in the country wlio, in 
have met tlie crisis of ISoO- do ns it 
it was fortunate for tlie country that 
firmness and perfect courage was t 
dent ; and it should for sinular rcasc 
that he was better fitted than any o 
encounter in debate the new doctriiu 
overthrow of the Constitution, and tl 
tunate that he was still a meud)or ol 
General Jaclcson was Bresidcut. 
it can scarcely be imagined that tl 
could have been strengthened l)y t 
heresy which threatened a direct c 
the United States; a refutation tlin,t 
ner to executive action, in a Gove 
upon popular opinion and inevitably 
It is difficult to account for the o 
were called' the doctrines of nnllifie 
South Carolina, without touching 


In May, 1828 , a meeting of tlic Sont 
in Congress Tv^as held in Washington, at 
Hayne,°one of the Senators of that State 
against the tariff and the protective polic; 
From the history of the times, and tlie dis 
made, it is apparent that some violent tli 
meeting, hut it broke up without any defini 
of the following summer, there were m: 
in South Carolina, largely attended, at wl 
was treated as an act of despotism and nsi 
to he openly resisted. The tone of those 
like that which has since been heard else 
the ITnited States have been distasteful t 
conflict with local interests. They occ 
regret among the friends of the XJnion tin 
though nothing more. But, in the antum 
South Carolina adopted an “ Exposition i 

* In a memorandum now before mo, guished anti- 
in Mr. Webster’s handwriting, I find the words) — tha 
following analysis of this document : all ages and 

“But the most bold and imposing can onhj be 
form in which the doctrine of nullifica- reason and ju 
tion has been presented, is doubtless to on authority 
be found in the Exposition and Protest antagonist i 
of the Legislature of South Carolina in wholhj insulli 
December, 1828. It seems to have been adds, ‘ also ! 
judged expedient at that time to put of our own i 


gave form and substance to the doctrine; 
became kno'^’ii as ZSTnlliiieation.'’ In 
them, boTvever, as a tlieorv of tlie Fed( 
necessary to state tlie tlieoiy to vdiicb tb 
oyertbrow ybicb they yrere brought fory 
The Goyernment of tlie ITnited Stati 
tion, bad bitlierto been administered m 
the extent of its poyers is to be fina 
supreme judicial tribunal, not only lyliei 
of autlioritj between its seyeral departme 
autborit j of the whole Goyernment is dei 
the States. According to the yiew of the 
tution, the General Goyernment was en( 
department, and the Constitution and tl: 
suance of it were made the supreme lai 
yeiy purpose of withdrawing from the 
ijance of questions relating to the extent 
gress. If there had been any opinions s 
entertained by important persons, that 
this theory, prior to 1S30, that suppos 
origin in erroneous constructions of th< 
which such opinions were alleged to be 
the famous Yirginia and Eentuchy resol 
had asserted the right and duty of the S' 


iniplT Q. rifi’lit to rosort to forciblo rosi 
authors had not sanctioned an iiitei-preta 
to anv other right of resistance than th 
described as the right of revolution, and 
Iield in reserve by all communities agai 
oppression. 

But aside from the authority of these ; 
ity that vas doubtful, because their intei 
— there had been no important assertion 
State can determine for its citizens vhet 
act of Congress, by asserting its unconsti 
that the right to do this is implied a= 
State, under the Constitution, and resul 
the Government. This, hovever, vras ■' 
nulliication now undertook to establish 
they sought, against acts which they re, 
was not revolution, and not the breaking 
claimed ; but it was a remedy which tin 
the Union, and to have been contemplat 
States when they established the Consti 
considered such a theory compatible wil 
ence of the Union, I am not aware that 
plain. Having obtained tire means of rt 

onfll AvIftT "hTr +1-10 fT-A-r-dl’TT TVT cm f 


liad contemplated to prevent tlie encroacin 
Government on tlie reserved rignts of tlie 
Altliongli the Legislature of Sontli Ca 
ponnded a tlieory of resistance, and lield i 
case in the tariff vLicli Tronld justify a 
were yet taken tovard tke immediate exe 
poTver. TThetker these doctrines vere i 
into tlie Senate of the United States, a; 
vrarning, or vrere brought there vrithont 
a fact that, on the 29th of December i 
Senator from Connecticut; introduced a 
respecting the sales and surveys of the 
"^Uebster vas then absent from TTashiiig 
seat in the Senate two days afterward. - 
sion of this resolution took place, which cc 
but without eliciting any thing of special i: 
of January. On that day. General Hayns 
delivered an elaborate speech, calling in < 
of the hfew-Eiigland States toward the ii 
accusing them of a selfish design to reta 
"Western States — a design originating, he ■ 
the tariff, which required the ds'ew-Englaii 
population from emigrating to the new S 
ing to show that there existed a natm-al s; 


tlie public lands/ But Mr. Hayne’s 
worthy of a rej)lyj and, as soon as that 
he rose to answer it. Mr. Benton, hoT^ 
ing Mr. Hayne on his speech, moved ai 
Mr. "Webster consented. The latter, o: 
the door on the next day. 

On that day, the 20th of January, 
his first speech on Boote’s resolution, w" 
the third volume of his works. The no 
that were ever made — were prepared ii 
or more j3robably on the morning of th 
before me. They occuj)y, loosely writt 
nary letter-paper. The speech, as it wj 
ed, fills more than twenty pages of the 
not follow closely the written notes, 
notes contain minute and accimate refi 
the public lands and the legislation con 
one, not as familiar with the subject as 
have gathered at a single sitting. It 
jDTirpose, in making these notes, to plac 
the historical facts from which he was 
place those facts in their details before 1 
his principal purposes, in making the 
charge made bv Mr. Havne, that the G 


its laws against tlie opposition of States ; a 
cidentally allude to tlie prevalence of opinic 
some quarters, adverse to tlie Union, vriiieh, 
him regret, and whicli lie hoped the gent 
Carolina did not share. 

On the follovring day, January Slst, hlr. < 
land, moved an adjournment of the debate, a: 
that Mr. Webster had urgent business v’hic 
be ill the Supreme Court, Mr. Hayne obje* 

“ He saw the gentleman firom Massachusetts in I 
he could make an arrangement that would enable 1: 
during the discussion to-day. He was unwilling th 
be postponed, until he had an opportunity of reply! 
servations which had fallen from the gentleman yesi 
deny that some things had fallen from the gentlem 
(touching his breast), from which he would desire i 
self. The gentleman had discharged his fire in the i 
hoped he would now afford him the opportunity of 

“ liH, Tf ebster : I am ready to receive it. Let tin 

Mr. Benton then rose and finished a spef 
Webster, wMch he had commenced on the 
adjournment of the Senate tvas then moved 

Mr. Hayne then commenced his repl) 
which, in consequence of an adjournment oi 


ness it. uhen the yenate-ctiamDer was openea on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, the 2Gtli of January, the galleries, and even the 
floor, therefore, were crowded. Ladies were admitted to the seats 
of the members, and such was the extraordinary eagerness to hear 
]Mr. TTehster, that all rules had to give vray to the interest and 
importance of the occasion. The House of Representatives was 
so deserted, that no business could he transacted, although the 
Speaker remained in his chair. Every inch of available space 
within the Senate-chamber, for sitting or standing, was occu- 
pied, and the crowd extended out into the lobbies and down the 
stahcases, far beyond the sound of Mr. Webster’s voice. He 
has himself said that he “ never spoke in the presence of an 
audience so eager and so sympathetic.” ^ In trnth, that great 
assembly, composed of many of the most intelligent and culti- 
vated men and women of the land, felt that, on that day, the 
Constitution of the United States was on trial. 

On this occasion Mr. Webster again had bnt a single night 
in whidi to make preparation to answer the really important 
parts of the preceding speech of his opponent ; for that speech 
was not concluded until a late hour* of the session of the 2Dth, 
and it was on that day that General Hayne made his argument 
on the constitutional right of State nullification of the laws of 
the United States. Such written preparation as Mr. Webster, 
in fact, made for the speech that is called his “ Second Sj^eech 
on Foote’s Resolution,” and which embraces the celebrated 
answer to the doctrines of nullification, was made after the 
adjournment of the Senate on the 25th, and before the hour of 
its assembling on the next day. These notes are also now before 
me. Like those which he prepared for the “ First Speech on 
Foote’s Resolution,” they are written with great brevity on 
common letter-paper, and extend through five sheets. The 
j>ruited speech, as reported by a stenographer, fills seventy 
pages of the octavo edition of Mr. Webster’s Works.® The notes 

^ Correspondence, i., 494. this speech, in short-hand, were taken 

- It was reported hy Joseph Gales, by Mr. Gales, the senior editor of the 
E.sq., the senior editor of the N'aiional National Intelligencer. They were writ- 
Iiitdugcncir, who, aware of the impor- ten out by another hand, and the report 
tanee of the occasion, and being himself was most remarkably accurate. It was in 
an accomplished stenographer, was im- the possession of Mr. “Webster a part of 



xso maiT uurt. ii his rankling* is relieved., ulad of it,'’ 

“I liave no ‘ rankling,’ fear, anger, consciousness of refutation.” 

“Ko ‘ rankling,’ original or received — boAV not strong enougli.” 

It has been said that Mr. Mebster needed no prepara- 
tion to ans^ver tbe beresj of nnlliiication. In one sense tbis 
is true. Trom bis first entrance into public life, lie bad 
been familiar "^yitb tbe bistorieal facts on tvbicb any true 
theory, respecting tbe nature of tbe Constitution of tbe United 
States, must be based. Ilis opinions on tbe subject bad been 
formed long before the crisis of 1S30- 33 bad arisen ; and if it 
is to bo suggested that those opinions were snob as v^'ore nsn- 
ally held by the best minds in bre"^ England, it is to be remem- 
bered that they constitute tlie sole ground on n'bicli tbe su- 
premacy, claimed by tbe Constitution as tbe supreme la\r of tbe 
land, can be maintained. His long experience, too, in tbe 
argument of constitutional rpiestions at tbe bar of tbe Supreme 
Court of tbe United States, commencing in ISIO, bad given 
him a training in tbe bandlmg of siic-b subjects V'bicli fev 
men have possessed wbo have ever taken part in them; and 
lie bad, tvbat few great lawyers have ever bad, tbe power of 
adapting himself as efiectively to parliamentary as to forensic 
discussion. So far, therefore, as the exigencies of this occasion 
requu’ed any study of tbe fundamental prmciples of our Consti- 
tution, Mr. 'Webster’s preparation was made long before tbis oc- 
casion arose. Eiit tlie marsballiiig of bis subject in tbe order in 
wliicli it Avas necessary to treat it, tbe special nnsAvers rccpiired 
liy tbe special arguments of bis adversary— tbe conception and 
tbe framework of the speech — all tbis did reipiire labor, and 
that labor was performed after tbe adjonrmnent of tbe Senate, 
late on tbe 25tb, and before it reassembled on tbe 2Gtii. 

At tbe conclusion of Mr. Webster's argument, on the 2Gtb 
of January, General Hayne, who had taken notes, rose to rejily ; 
and altliongb one of bis friends proposed an adjournment, be 
declined to avail liimself of it, and addressed tbe Senate for a 
short time upon tbe constitutional cpiestion. Mr. Webster then 
rose again, and, after alluding to tlie “A-ain attempt” of bis 


Haviie the l.»ciieiit of that clear setting forth of the position of 
ail adversary vidiich none could, do better than Mr. "Webster, 
and v^'hieh none could doubt was the strongest method of stat- 
ina- it ; and then following it step by step with the apjiropriate 
answer. This was the reduction of the whole controversy into 
the severest forms of logic. 

jMr. Arebster's ‘‘ Second Speech on Foote’s Eesolntion,” com- 
prehending the memorable reply to General Ilayne, has been 
coin])ared to the oration of Demosthenes on the Crown. That 
it is the masterpiece of American as that is of Grecian debate, 
is, perhaps, not questioned. There is, too, some further parallel 
between them. The speech of the great Athenian was the 
public defence of a policy with which his own reputation had 
been identified for a period of twenty years ; and this ijersonal 
element, mingled with a grand i3atriotisin that is exceeded 
in no recorded language, gives to it, as we read, even now, 
scarcely less than the interest wuth which it must originally 
have been heard. The American statesman was not, indeed, 
called upon to vindicate his claim to a civic crown ; but he had 
to defend his own character and fame as a man, in repelling an 
attack made at once upon huuself and upon the region of the 
conntry which he immediately represented, and to show that 
the course of the Government, who.se existence was threatened 
by the doctrines advanced by his opponent, and his owm par- 
ticipation in that course, had been national, just, and pa- 
triotic. 

The first portion, therefore, of this speech, may well be coni- 
p)ared to the oration of Dcinosthenes, and it will not suffer by 
the comparison. But here the parallel ends : for the American 
speech was no funeral Uoga over the dead body of public free- 
dom, as the Athenian’s was over the lost liberties of Athens and 
oi Greece. Demosthenes spoke to his countrymen when he 
could only speak of what once was, when he could recount what 
he had wi-lied to strive against Philip, who was dead, and when 
the living and temble son of Philip, then conquering the world, 
could crush Athens, and all that Athens sheltered, as he had 
crushed lliebos. The American statesman, on the contrary. 



of tlie conntiy, avg liad no Constitution, vre liad made no ad- 
vance from the inter-state league of the Eevolutioiiaiy period, 
and the Government of the United States, notwithstanding its 
nominally direct legislative authority, existed at the pleasure 
and w'as subject to the control of each State, In this respect — 
in the fact that the accepted character of a great government 
turned on an arginnent to be made by a single statesman in a 
public body — this speech is unlike any other in the history of 
parliamentary or popular eloquence. 

That such was the crisis is apparent from all that had gone 
before, from all that was tlien transpiring, and from all that has 
since followed. If the doctrines asserted by the statesman of South 
Carolina had not Ijeen triumphantly answered in that very debate, 
it would have been in vain to point to the general fact that the 
Constitution of the United States had hitherto been adminis- 
tered upon the juinciple that its powers are held directly of the 
peop)le, and that they are not subject to the control of the State 
governments. Such had been, doubtless, the generally-received 
judicial and administrative interpretation; but the opposite 
theory had been now brought forward in a very imposing form ; 
in fact, in an attitude of direct resistance taken l)y a State, sup- 
ported with great dialectic ability by men of high and pure 
personal characters. It is true that no action could have been 
taken by the Senate, as a sequel to tins debate, to affirm or to 
reject the South Carolina doctrine ; for the discussiou was really 
foreign to the question actually pending. But the introduction 
of the doctrine into the Senate had fixed upon it the atteutiuu 
of the W'hole country, and Avheii Mr. "Webster spoke, lie spoke 
to the popular tribunal and the public judgment, as well as to 
the administrators of every branch of the Government. Ac- 
cording to his success or his failure in convincing the under- 
standings of men that the principles of State interference and 
nidlification were wrong, the Government would thenccfbrward 
he able or unable to enforce its laws through its own judicial 
interpretation of their constitutional validity, and to maintain 
or not to maintain the Union in case of future forcible attempts 
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eMiirr';A'L-r.--y. Tlie results that, as -we uow know, followed tliis 
(liseussion, make it apparent that tlie responsibility of Mr. "Web- 
ster's position embraced all that is here ascribed to it. 

He comprehended and felt this in its full force. Hut be was 
always erpial to tlie occasion, whatever it might be, and respon- 
sibility always stimulated his powers in proportion to the pres- 
sure that came upon him. As he approaches this part of the 
subject, he is evidently conscious that he is about to speak to 
the sense of the whole nation, and he frames his argument so 
that it may be comprehended by all intelligent men, as well as 
by publicists and statesmen; using in this consciousness a 
“ studied plainness of speech.” Throughout the argumentative 
portions of this grand division of the speech, he employs no 
rea sealing that is not level to the understanding of a popular 
tribunal, although he is speaking in the presence of a singularly 
intelligent audience, and is addressing himself immediately to 
a body of Senators ; and it is one of the most remarkable pecu- 
liarities of this speech that, upon a constitutional question of 
fundamental law, it satisfies alike the technical and the untech- 
nical intellect. ZSTothing short of this could have accomplished 
the work he had to do ; for we can now see that, if the argu- 
ment had failed to convince the popular mind, the Constitution 
of the United States would ere this have been numbered among 
the things that were. 

The celebrated j)eroration of this speech has been criticised 
as too elaborately rhetorical ; and Mr. Webster once made this 
criticism himself. But it is, in the fia’st jolace, cj^uite certain that 
it was unpremeditated, and was drawn from him in the excite- 
ment of feeling caused l)y the evident sympathies of the great 
and eager audience, of both sexes, that drank in every word 
that Ml from him, with an interest so intense that the pleasure 
ami the pain of hstening struggled strangely in their breasts. 
The very meagre notes from which he spoke contain nothing to 
show that he had previously wrought out the magnificent pas- 
sage at the close of the speech which was soon ringing from all 


of -wliicli Ms ‘“brief” affords no sign — tliat if they bad been 
the "work of the most artistic closet preparation, be could have 
clone nothing better adapted to fix popular attention upon the 
speech, and especiallj to give it that hold upon the popular 
heart, and that interest for the educated youth of the country, 
which caused it to do its work in after-years, and led the na- 
tional intellect into the appreciation and acceptance of its po- 
litical doctrine. These results would scarcely have followed if 
there had gone forth nothing more than an argimientative dis- 
cussion of principles, however logical and convincing the state- 
ment, without those bursts of feeling, liigldy ornamented and 
rhetorical as they are, which sustain the interest and carry along 
the attention of the common reader. Yet, from the notes wliich 
he used, one would have expected to hear nothing hut a very 


^ Tlie writer of a life of Ur. Webster, 
published in the “ American Biographical 
Library,” has made the following asser- 
tions : 

“ A very foolish endeavor has been 
made, by some of Mr. Webster’s friends, 
to create the impression that the great 
orations and speeches which have carried 
his celebrity all over the world were 
made with little effort and trifling prepa- 
ration. Even so judicious a writer as 
Mr. Everett seeks to confirm the state- 
ment of Mr. March, that the reply to 
Hayne was the result of at most a few 
liours’ reflection, and that all the notes 
lie made for it were contained upon one 
side of a sheet of paper. Tliis latter 
statement is true, so far as the notes 
from which he spohe are concerned ; but 
the general impression conveyed in these 
representations is unjust to Mr. IVehstcr, 
and calculated to induce very injurious 
theories and habits in the minds of the 
young. Mr. IVehstcr had prepared him- 
self for that debate with all his usual 
care. He knew a fortnight beforehand 
the points that would be made, the posi- 
tions that would be assumed, and the 
parties that would be assailed. And we 
have no doubt that all those magnificent 
passages, which live in the memory and 
glow in the heart of all who read them, 
were prepared beforehand with the nt- 
mosLcare, and the nicest discrimination 


in the choice of words. And the same 
thing is cert.iinly true of many other of 
his celebrated speeches.” 

I have no theories to maintain con- 
cerning Mr. Webster’s capacity to make 
the speech in question with compara- 
tively little written preparation. His 
general habits, in this respect, varied a 
good deal, but he invariably tcro/e much 
loss th.an most public speakers commonly 
do, unless he was to pronounce one of 
those formal discourses, which are al- 
ways written ; and, when these came to 
be printed, he corrected and polished 
them with great care. With regard to 
the Eeply to Hayne, as well as the First 
Speech on Foote's Picsoliition, I have 
given the facts, not only from my own 
examination of the public records, but 
also from a detailed memorandum which 
I possess, in Mr. Webster’s own hand- 
writing, stating the whole history of that 
debate. In this paper he says ; It is evi- 
dent that the occasion was unexpected ; ” 
and when he adds that he “ made such 
preparation as is usually made for such 
subjects,” be refers to each of the briefs 
Avhich be prepared at the times I have 
mentioned in the text. These were the 
notes which he used in speaking, so far 
as he used any; and he afterward pre- 
sented them to Mr. Ticknor. What, 
then, are the proofs that these were the 
only notes which he made in preparing 


di-y diseiission of a constitiitioual question, Avitli perhaps a little 
play of iallc•^' concerning the allusion to Banquo’s ghost and. the 
march of the South Carohna militia upon the custom-house. 
Perhaps one of the most efficient means which he employed to 
Lrina the i)osition of his opponent to the appreciation of common 
minds was tlie introduction, among the seYerer forms of logic, of 
a lighter tone of illustration, hy rimning out the practical ap- 
plication of the South Carolina doctrine into the results and 
the inconYenient Yulgar consequences of mere treason. If ridi 
cule he not always the test of truth, it certainly is, when logi 
eally correct in its argument, and used without jjersonal dis- 
courtesy, a Yery powerful auxiliary. 

The effect of this speech upon the country, that immediately 
followed its cleliYery, it is not easy for us at the present day to 
measure. "We are to remember that this was the first time that 
the two ojjposite Yiews of the nature of the Constitution had 
come into piiljlic discussion in Congress, and that the poohtical 


those specelios? The proofs ai’e: 1. 
That he had no time to make any other 
’ivritten preparation for either speech. 2. 
When he gave these notc.s to Mr. Tick- 
nor, he gave them as all that he had put 
on paper before speaking. 3. They are 
preeisely the kind of notes -n-hich a 
speaker of great practice usually prepares 
when he has to make an important speech 
on the following day; and the internal 
evidence shows ihat they are the notes 
from which he spoke. 

To say of Mr. Wchster's reply to 
Hayue that he “ knew a fortnight be- 
forehand the points that would be made, 
the posuions that would be assumed, and 
the parties that would be assailed,” con- 
tradicts the recorded history of the de- 
bate, and Mr. Webster’s own testimony. 
That he knew previously the general 
grounds on which the nuUifiers claimed 
to rest their theory of the Constitution, 
is certainly true. But Mr, Hayne’s 
argument was very far from being a 
conimon-placc renetuion of what had 
been uttered or printed by others ; his 
points could not have been anticipated, 
nor could the persons or parties whom 
he was to ass.iil have been previously 
known. 


most care,” etc., I have reason to bclievo 
that none of them were prepared before- 
hand, but that they were elaborately cor- 
rected on Mr. Gales’s report, after they 
wore spoken. There is no note or sign 
of the magnificent imagery of the pero- 
ration to the second speech on the writ- 
ten brief. When Mr. Webster, in utter- 
ing that peroration, depicted “ the gorge- 
ous ensigu of the Itepublic — still full 
high advanced, its arms and trophies 
streaming in their original lustre,” there 
was floating in his mind Milton’s sublime 
description of the unfurling in the lower 
regions of 

“Tb’ imperial ensign, which, full high ad- 
vanced, 

Shone like a meteor streaming to the. wind, 
With gems and golden lustre rich emblazed, 
Seraphic arms and trophies.” 

There is no doubt whatever that he 
used this image iu speaking, with more 
or less adoption of Milton’s language; 
and I have reason to know that, after the 
speech was delivered, a friend asked him 
to look at Milton’s lines, and that he did 
so, and corrected the passage as it now 
stands. (For a very graphic description 
of the scene, and Mr. Webster’s manner 
on this occasion, see an extract from Mr. 




relations of several eminent men were such as to make this and 
the tlnee following years an era of great peril. Mr, Calhoun, the 
real author of the doctrine of State nnlliiication — a man whom 
Mr, "Webster always regarded as the ablest of the public men 
whom he had ever been called to oppose, and whose personal char- 
acter always commanded liis entire respect — had been chosen 
Vice-President of the XJnited States at the time when General 
d ackson became President ; and, as Vice-President, he. of 
course, occupied the chair of tlie Senate during this debate. 
He was naturally regarded by liis friends as the probable suc- 
cessor of General dackson ; and, in the event of the deatli of 
the President, he would be the constitutional incumbent for the 
residue of the official term. Put the relations of General dack- 
son and Mr. Callioun were not friendly, notwithstanding their 
official positions, and the fact that tliey had been elected to 
them bj the same general political combination. Mr, Van 
Buren had become the head of General dackson's Cabinet, as 
Secretary of State, and it was well known that he was the per- 
son whose aspirations to the presidency General dackson was 
most disposed to favor. Mr. Calhoun, however, was strong in 
friends, and, in his OAra State, his SAvay oA'er the minds of a 
large majority of her people was supreme. His opinions, on 
the expediency of protective tarifis, and on the constitutional 
power of Congress to impose and enforce them, had undergone 
a complete revolution ; and he had, in the full conviction that 
Congress was not likely to abandon them, constructed for him- 
self, and for those who folloAA'ed him, the theory of State nulli- 
fication as the last and only remedy against their oppressive 
operation. General Hayne, in the debate of 1S30, although a 
man of undoubted ability and accomplishments, was the mouth- 
piece of Mr. Callioun. 

"Wlien, therefore, this memorable discussion took place, there 
was, in these personal relations, and in the immediate subject 
on which the doctrine of nullification was first asserted, cause 
for great anxiety on the part of friends of the Lnion every- 
where, and this anxiety was heightened by the character of the 
constitutional question. For it is not to be denied that there is 


drrt^vini;: such questions from the final cognizance of the States 
themselves, and which also deals imperfectly with some of the 
other very important facts respecting the origin of the Consti- 
tution, it was hy no means clear, beforehand, how far the 
popular mind of this country could be relied upon to embrace 
and give effect to its approqiriate refutation. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that this sp)eech of Hr. "Web- 
ster should have been more extensively read, within the six 
months following its delivery, than any other speech that had 
been made in Congress since the establishment of the Consti- 
tution. Men, everywhere, were aware that a new and startling 
doctrine, respecting the Constitution, had assailed its very foun- 
dations, and they were eager to possess and to understand the 
answer to it ; knowing well that, if that answer were not com- 
plete, their own minds, and the minds of others, would be left 
in a painful and perilous uncertainty. Vast numbers of Mr. 
Webster's speech were therefore published and circulated in 
pamphlet editions, after all the principal newsjDapers of the 
country had given it entire to then- readers. The popular 
verdict, throughout the Morthern and Western and many of 
the Southern States was decisive. A great majority of the 
people of the United States, of all parties, understood, appre- 
ciated, and accepted the view maintained by Mr. Webster of 
the natm-e of the Constitution, and the character of the gov- 
ernment which it establishes. 

A singular occiuTence, which took place dmhig this debate, 
presents a striking proof of the practical operation of certain 
opinions held by the statesmen of South Carolina nn the 
powers of the Federal Constitution. Perhaps it may, in jpart, 
account for the introduction of some of the topics on which 
Webster deemed it necessary to reply to General Hayne, 
in his first speech on Foote’s Pesolution. It has generally been 
overlcioked in the various accounts which have been given of 
this great discussion. 

Among the earliest of the railroad entei-prises projected 
in this comitry, was one in South Carohna, to extend from 
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did not sliarc the constitutional opinions of their congressional 
representatives conceriiing the power of Congress to promote 
what were called ‘“internal improvements,*’ and who believed 
that this enterprise embraced relations which made it a proper 
object for the exercise of that power. The petition of the 
corporation of the “ South Carolina Canal and Ilailroad,” ash- 
ing a Government subscription to its capital stoch, was sent 
to Mr, "Webster, to be presented in the Senate, accompanied 
by the following letter from the president of the company, 
which sufficiently suggests the reasons for asking his aid, and 
fully explains the grounds on which the directors of the corpo- 
ration believed they were entitled to the assistance of Congress. 
It will be observed that the letter is dated early in January. 
The petition was presented in the Senate, by Mr. ’^V’ebster, on 
the 18th, the day before that on which General llayue made 
his first speech to which Mr. Webster felt called upon to reply ; 

[FKOil THE HOX. WILLIAM AIEEX.] 

“ Office of the South Caeolisa CA^■AL ano Uah-eoad Compant, ) 

“ Chaelestox, 9?/i Jannanj, 1S30. f 

“ The Hon. Daniel Websteii, 

“ United States Senate. 

“ Sir : The dhectors of the South Carolina Canal and Railroad Com- 
pany have instructed me respectfully to request from you the favor to 
present their petition to the Senate of the United States, praying the Gen- 
eral Government in furtherance of the objects of their institution. 

“The subject is fully developed in the petition and documents accom- 
panying it, which will be presented to you by General Hayne, of this State, 
and we trust every point of difficulty touching the completion of tliis 
work, and our ability to ellect that object should the General Govern- 
ment aid the enterprise to the extent prayed for, will be removed by 
Colonel Blanding, of this State, at present on a visit to the city of W ash- 
ington. 

“ In soliciting your aid in behalf of our institution, it is due to the gen- 
tlemen who are Senators from our State, to inform y'ou that objections 
predicated on constitutional grounds will induce them to oppose the object 
of our petition, and some reluctance to present it, therefore, must be ex- 
perienced, on which we are not inclined to trespass. 

“ The quality of the enterprise as it I'elates to the General Government is 
obviously calculated to acquire for it the most indulgent consideration. The 


mimieatina’ af.surance of a x^rompt execution of their orders. The present 
season. Ti itii almost all the x)ast, evidence the uncertainty and losses incident 
to an exciiisive reliance on our rivers for the transj^ortation of produce. 
For, until v. itliin a very few days, this harbor has been crowded with shix^s, 
and our country warehouses with cotton — the x'ilanter and the merchant 
incurring heavy charges, and deprecating the disaxipointmeuts and delays 
to which they are subjected. In a niilitaiy x^oint of view, the contem- 
plated road will subserve highly-essential objects. The United States 
arsenal at Augusta would be rendered more generally and x^romxotly useful, 
and confer protection, when under present circumstances the emergency 
would pass, before the relief requhed from it could be obtained. Still 
more important would be the facility of transporting troops from the dense 
population of the interior to the Atlantic border of our State. These 
advantages arc not imworthy of the patronage of the General Government, 
whether they refer to foreign invasion or domestic iusuiTcction. As a 
post-road, its benefits will be most extensively conferred, nor will it admit 
of douljt that, in a much shorter period than works of such magnitude 
have hitherto been accomplished, it will, under the fostering care of the 
General Government, be made to constitute a link of union with the rising 
States of the IVest, attaching them more strongly, through the powerful 
influences of interest, to then Atlantic brethren. These, however, are sub- 
jects on which we will not dilate. 

“ Should you, sir, approve our x^orposes, believing that the General 
Government does legitimately possess the power to aid works (of great 
public utility) in the way intimated, you will confer an obligation which 
we shall most sensibly feel, by bestowing on it the acknowledged influences 
of your attention and talents. We would gratefully add yours to the 
name of the patrons of our infant institution, and the record of the servico 
will be found in the general advantage resulting to our city and State. 

“ With sentiments of high consideration, 

'• I remain, sir, 

‘Wour most obedient servant, 

“ Wm. ArEEir, 

“President South Carolina Canal and Kailroad Company.” 

The foUotving report of Mr. W ehster’s remarks, on jpresent- 
ing this petition, is taken from the Eegister of Debates : ” 

“Mr. Webster said he rose to present the petition of ‘the South Caro- 
lina Canal and Eailroad Company,’ praying Congress to authorize a sub- 
scription, on the part of the Government of the United States, of two 
thousand five hundred shares of the capital stock of that company. The 


<1 vL-ry uiuuiujic naxure, sucu as uaa, in orncr mstances, met encouragement 
and assistance from tlie Government of tlie United States, and it was with 
pleasure that lie presented it to the consideration of tlie Senate. It had 
been confided .to his hautls from no disrespect, certainly, toward the hon- 
orable gentlemen who were Senators from South Carolina, but solely be- 
cause the petitioners were unwilling to trespass on the reluctance which 
the honorable Senators from South Carolina naturally felt, or might be 
supposed to feel, to presenting petitions for aid from the Government of 
the United States in cases in which their known opinions, as to the con- 
stitutional powers of Congress, would oblige them to ojipose the prayer of 
the petitioners. For his own part ptr. TTebstcr said), it was well known 
that, during the whole time in which he had had any connection with 
Congress, he had been uniformly in favor of what was called internal im- 
provement, when applied to objects of sufficient magnitude and importance 
to be properly called national. And, while he admitted the necessity of 
great caution and wisdom in the exercise of the power, he must still say 
tliat every day convinced him more and more of tlie necessity of such 
exercise iu suitable cases. lie would tahe occasion to add, that he was a 
tliormrgii convert to the practicability and elficacy of railroads. He be- 
lieved that tlic great results which the 2iower of steam had accomjfiisbed, 
in regard to transportation by water, were not superior to those which it 
would yet accomplish in regard to transportation by laud. The only 
doubt was as to the amoimt of cost; and that was a point which exj^e- 
ricnce would shortly solve, he hojjed satisfactorily. He would only add, 
that w'hile he felt jrleasnre in presenting tliis petition, he looked forward 
with equal pleasure to the time, he hoped not distant, Avhen it Avould be 
his duty, in conjunction with his colleagues, to ask a subscription by Con- 
gress to tbe Massachusetts railroad, a contemplated work, which, if ex- 
ecuted, w'ould facilitate iutcrcourse between several States, and be felt, iu 
its beneficial effects, all the way from the Bay of [Massachusetts to the 
mouth of the Ohio, "When the proper time should come, be doulhed not 
the Senate, and the other braucli of tbe Legislature also, would give to 
the enteiqn-ise such aid and assistance as it should be entitled to by the 
consideration of its magnitude, and its obxuous public utility and im- 
j)ortance.” 

Mr. "Webster tlien presented tlie petition, and it was referred 
to the Committee on Eoads and Canals. 

I now add some fiudher selections from Mr. W ehster’s cor- 
respondence during a part of this session — a eorre.spondence 
that lies hefore me in sneli mas-es, that it is difficult to adjust 
my space to what may he the demands of my readers. 
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‘•JMy DE.ui bin: i oner you uearcy congraruianons on a lacu eveui, 
I liopcs and have no doubt, will conduce to your happiness. The 
ino.'t favrable accounts of 3Irs. Webster reach me from all quarters. You 
have avoided an crroi too frequent, in second marriages, of a great dis- 
proporti'in in the ages of the parties. Rumor says that the late event is 
tliG prelude to another, that of your removal to New York.^ 

"I .am about proceeding to New Orleans, where I purpose passing a 
portion of the winter with iny daughter and son-in-law. The effect of a 
southeiTi climate will be .agreeable, and I trust may prove beneficial to my 
health, which, though improved, still requires care, I sh.all be thus placed 
further than ever from the scenes now passing at Washington. ]\Iy corre- 
spondents there keep me pretty well informed of the actual state of things; 
but as yet no important movements app)ear to have been made in either 
branch of Congress. I am curious to know the issue of the nominations, 
which, if not already, must he shortly sent in. One of the strangest among 

them, from this quarter, is that of . I had hoped that the appoint- 

nient of minister to ^Mexico would have been conferred on , a most ex- 

cellent fellow, and one of good capacity. But those are not the times m 
which such men are employed. 

Cordially your friend, 

cc qj Clay 

The Honorable D, W ebster.*' 


[mow THE nox. j, n. PLEASA^'TS, OF vmaixiA.] 

■ “ EicnMosD, Uh 2rarch^ 1S30. 

Beat. Sit. ; Permit me to congratulate you on your speech, on the 
great sensation it has produced in this quarter, so flattering to your feel- 
ings. and its effects so honorable to the consistency of your public conduct, 
and your ability to defend it. The knowledge that you have completely 
vindicated yourself, floored your antagonist, and gained a complete victory 
so far as argument goes, is nearly universal. . . . 

I am. sir, with great respect, 

“ JjTO. H. Pleas^axts.” 

[mow GOTERSOR LEXCOLX.] 

“ WoncESTEn, 17, 1830. 

•• 3Iy dear Sir; I cannot consent to forward the accompanying oflici.al 
papers without improving the same oqiportunity to express to you luy 
grateful sense of your 1-dnd recollection and attention, in tivansmitting vari- 

- For this rumor I believe there was no sufficient foundation. 
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acter for patriotism, for attacliment to the Fedcml Union, for services, sac- 
rifices, and nndoYiating and dcTotcel regard for the interest of a common 
cause and country — and as a Republican — ay, and as an oUl-faslloned Jef- 
ferson Republican, too ! I feel the rreight of obligation to you for assert- 
ing the consistency of principle and the integrity of purpose vith vhich 
ve oppose despotism in every shape, and however exercised — whether from 
a foreign source or under the abuse of domestic authority. If any thing 
can rouse the people of the United States to a sense of theu- danger, and a 
timely protection of themselves and their free institutions, it must be the 
appeals to theu* intelligence and virtue which have been addressed to them 
fi'om the Senate-chamber. I iiray God they may be effectual. Tliey have 
awakened attention, and there must be safety in the rcsvilt. . . . 

“ With great respect and esteem, most truly. 

Youroljedieut and obliged se-rvant, 

" Levi Lixcolx. 

“ To the lion. Daniel Webster.’’ 


[from me. tickxor.] 

1S30. 

“Mt dear Sir; The enclosed letter will sufficiently explain itself. It 
is only necessary to add that Mr. Allstoii wrote it without any request or 
suggestion from any one ; that the opinion he expx'csses in it of Grecuough’s 
talent is one entertained by all the artists in this quarter ; and that neither 
Allston nor myself has any interest in Greenough except on account of his 
genius. Verpl.anck, I understand, has been written to on the same subject, 
aud probably Everett, Gorham, and some other of our friends, would 1;0 
iiilluenced by Allston’s opinion in such a matter— that is, if it ever comes 
to the question whether amUody shall be employed to make a statue 
of Washington. But enough of this. Allston’s letter contains the 
whole. 

“ Judge Story is at home and well, with two words to say to his friends, 
and no more. From him, more distinctly than we knew it before, wo have 
heard of your great labors this winter, and the burdensome occupation of 
your time. But I trust Congress will rise early in IMay, that you may be 
relieved and come home to us before you are worn down by the hot 
weather. 

“I had a letter from you some time since, and a copy of your truly 
great speech, for both of which I desire to thank you. If your health 
should freely permit, I hope you may, on some suitable occasion, make 
another speech this session. I hope it for two reasons : in the first place, 
it seems to me that the nation is in a condition to listen to the discussion 
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■ ;i,5 to Ilia, tlicrefoiv, that it is an occasion to speak for the 

i) :t r hear vou hare- more letters every day than you can read, and so 
! ]!' r .aid to the oppression of the numher. 

" Yours very faithfullv, 

‘■Geo. T . 

R. ‘dlmore. of Baltimore, knotvs Grecnongh, and vroiild, I think, in- 
liim-clf in his liehali. Greenough's plan was the one adojoted for 
uaker Hill monuinent." * 


[to im. TicExor..] 

“ Wasiitxgtox, Apnl 8, 1830. 

Mr rc:.vn Srn: If Congress should proceed so far, in my time, as to 
;\ '•.atuo to YTashington, I will make an effort for Greenough. But at 
a: -he bnsine.ss has proceeded no further than a report. I have no 
' :;ny thing will he done. After this faint ebullition of national grati- 
;'ind national pride, the whole subject will probably sleep another ten 
'• See nations slov. ly wise,” etc. 

[ liave read Tom Mt.iore’s first volume of Byron’s life. "Whatever 
n imagination shall hereafter picture of a human being, I shall be- 
lt all within the hounds of credibility. Byron's case shows that fact 
:i:re;s runs by all fancy, as a steamboat passes a scow at anchor. I 
tried hard to find something in him to like besides his genius and his 
ii’t tliere was no other lih:a?Ac quality about him. He wms an incar- 
1 '.'f 'IcuiOuhm, He is the only man, in English history, for a hundred 
who has loaded of inlulelity, and of every practical vice, not included 
At may be termed (what his biographer does term) meanness. Lord 
ghruke. in his most e.vtravagant youthful sallies, and the wicked Lord 
t' .n. were saints to him. All Moore can say is, each of his vices had 
Tii-tue or some prudence near it, which, in some sort, checked it. 
i: that were not so in all, who would escape hanging? The hiog- 
indeed, says his worst conduct must not he judged of by the ordi- 
stundard ! And that is true, if a favorable decision is looked for. 

• ‘ . lltnt reasons are given for his being a had husband, the sum of 
A is that he wa .5 a very had man. I confess, I was rejoiced then, I am 

■ ;i now, that he was driven out of England by public scorn; for his 

t j r-ot in his passions, hut in his principles. He denied all religion 

■ : ” i' ■ " e'j'ter’s reply the late Horatio Greenough, and placed 

■ • - : — ''. .s. ivLte to the statue in front of the Capitol. 

a!i'.:war.l eneeuted by 


aud 01 clYiDg, too, made up ot the elements ot hatred to religion, contempt 
of morals, and defiance of the opinion of all the decent part of the public, 
i\lien, before, has a man of letters avowed it ? If IMilton were alive, to 
recast certain prominent characters in his great epic, he could embellish 
them with new traits, without violating probability. 

“TV alter Scott’s letter, toward the end of the book, is much too chari- 
table. 

“I find in one of Lord B3Ton's letters a suggestion that a jiait or the 
whole of ‘Robinson Crusoe’ was written, while in prison, by the finst Lord 
Oxford (Robert Harley), and by him given to Defoe. Is there any such 
suggestion anywhere else ? I do not believe it. Defoe’s (his true name 
was Poe) other works show he could v.'rite ‘Robinson Crusoe.’ Harley 
has left no proof of his capacity for such a work. While on the sulijecc 
of books, whither I have strayed, I know not how, allow me to say there 
is one I want to sec. It is Johnson's ‘Shakespeare.’ I covet a sight of 
that book, just as S. J. left it. His first edition was about 1 TC 5 or ’CG. 
Did he publish a second ? Ton are not only a man for books in general, 
but for Shakespeare in particular, and can tell me. If yon have the 
book, I shall get a reading of it; if you have it not, I wish you would 
order it on my account, the next time you write Tlr. Rich. I suppose the 
first edition was folio, but knovr not. 

“Wc have the April number of the AVt/i H/iiO'd-'Z/t here, and I have 
run over its articles. I think them good, generally speaking, but am not 
satisfied with that on Mr. Jefl'erson's correspondence. Early diplomatic 
history is interesting. 

“ I shall make no more speeches. What I have done, even, was not 
with malice prepense. Make our best regards to Mrs. Ticknor, aud believe 
me always truly yours, 

“D. Weestee,’' 


[fHOJI MR. BTORER, OP OHIO.] 

“ CiNXiXN’-iTr, Onio, Apr 'd 11. ISSO. 

“Mt dear Sir: Our friend Judge Brnmet will hand v’ou the retainer 
for our city, and I will, at an early day, transmit you a full statement of 
the case. 

“ I have just been relieved from a few vreeks’ session of our court, and 
feel too much fatigued to pretiarc so full a history of the matters involved 
in our suit as I vdsh. 

“ It has yielded me the most unmingled pleasure to read, in your late 
address in the Senate, the defence of our fathers, and the piiuciples of our 
fathers. There cannot be a Hew-Englander whose soul has not Idndled up 
within him, whose energies have not been awakened, if he has perused 
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l.t<- all (.xceptiou to all governments if vce did not ; yet it gives ns in the 
tVe-st great cause for exultation that no son of iNTew England, -n'lio has left 
the laud of liis nativity and cast his lot Avith the people of any other State, 
has c-vcf publicly ^dlified his country. There has been something so sacred 
counected n ith early associations that it has protected his birthplace fi’om 
moral and political profanation. If the blow has been struck, the parri- 
cide is not an emigrant. 

" The intimation in your letter, that you had strong hopes of visiting 
us during the summer or autumn, has been communicated to many of your 
friends. I say ftiends, for we all claim you, and we anticipate the pleasure 
of welcoming you to a ‘fine and independent State,’ w’hose jorosperity 
and happiness have been mainly secured by the intelligence and Avisdom of 
Nathan Dane, of Beverly. 

“ Shall I ask the favor of you to transmit me ]\Ir. Clayton’s speech, if 
it is imblishcd in pamphlet. The ‘ j'ari nantes in yui'ffite vasto' of the 
opisosition I can read in the newspapers. 

‘■I am, very respectfully and truly, yours, 

Storek.” 


[fEOSI MR. CLAY.] 

“Asulaxd, 2D//i Aprils 1830. 

“ }IY DE.AR Sm : I received to-day your very acceptable favor of tlie 
ISth instant. The copies of the speech to which it refers have not been 
received, but probably will come safe to hand. If they do not, it is to be 
hoped that the seed may not fall on barren ground. I congratulate you 
on the very great addition which you have made dmung the present ses- 
sion to your previous high reputation. Your speeches, and particularly 
that in rcyily to Mr. Hayue, are the theme of praise fi’om eveiy tongue ; 
and I have shared in the delight which all have felt. I trust that they will 
do much good. It is a great consolation to the honest patriot that, what- 
ever may be his o’.ati fate, his principles will stand, and his country, 
so' iucr or later, derive the benefit of their illustration and establishment. 
To that consolation you will be eminently entitled. 

I have attentively observed the course of measures and events in and 
or.t of Congress, If all shall not have been, much will be, done to bring 
tbe public mind back to soberness and truth ; and I yet see no cause of 
ib -iiair. It is greatly to be regretted that the Senate has not better fiil- 
filkd its high (lutiL-s incident to the power of appointment. It ought to 
have r ;-joct- d ail miiiiinanoiis made to supply persons dismissed for iwliti- 
calc.aHe: allta replace those whom they approved at the last session 


Lut; pLiuiic graLiLuuii ; uuu i nope ii win place us unuer n simuai uuug^a- 
tioa for the rejection of Keuclall and iSToah. 

The importance of rejecting certain nominations docs not consist in the 
exclusion merely of unworthy men fi-om office, although that is far from 
being a minor object ; hut it shows that Jackson is not infallible nor invul- 
nerable. Tlie character of an eminent public man resembles a fortitication. 
If every attack is repelled, if no breach on any point be made, he becomes 
impregnable. But if you once make a breach, no matter how small, the 
work may be earned. Considering how many of his recommendations in 
his opening message have failed, or are likely to fail, if to their defeat 
could be added that of some of his more obnoxious nominations, it seems to 
me that the effect on the public would be very great. Indeed, whatever 
may be the result of his nominations not disposed of at the date of your 
letter, the effect of his miscarriages has been considerable. lie still shows 
game, appears stout and strong ; but I think his strength is that of the 
buck, mortally -wounded, who springs boldly forward while he is inter- 
nally bleeding to death. 

“In this view of the matter, I must respectfully doubt that policy 
which would surreuder to his party them undisturbed course on any sub- 
ject respecting which they were believed to be -wrong. Success too often 
sanctions j and them success, in reference to the defeat of the power of in- 
ternal improvement, for example, would, I fear, tend to produce acquies- 
cence in the surreuder of the power. If, indeed, they can defeat, at pres- 
ent, the power, after all proper exertions by our friends, good might result 
from that. We should have done our duty ; and the great body of the 
nation would thou see that it was not our fault that they did not get the 
benefit of the exercise of the power ; and that, if they -\\-ishod for that, they 
must snj^port us, 

“My observation induces me to believe that there is a great reaction in 
respect to the present administration ; and that the exercise of the power 
of patronage is condemued by a vast number of the Jackson party as well 
as by our own friends. It is true, as you justly remark, that there is less 
public disapprobation cximcssed of the dismissions than could have been 
expected. But, I believe, nevertheless, that it exists very exteusively. I 
speak confidently on this subject as it regards the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

“ I have noticed the movements at Harrisburg and Albany. The 
former, if we are rightly inforiucd, was an abortion ; and the latter may, I 

suppose, he considered as essentially Mr. Y. B *s. That Jackson -svill he 

again a candidate is highly probable. If he can uuite in his support Ym- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, and Hew York, opposition to his election will be 
vain. If either of those States can he detached ffioin him, lie may be 
beaten. YTiat is the probability of them union ? You are better judges at 



General Jackson. I desire that every interest and feeling T\ liich I may loe 
st:])i 5 osed to ciierisli in respect to myself should be entkely discarded. The 
cjue^tiou ought to he examined and decided exclusively in reference to our 
cause, and, which is the same thing, the great interests of our coiuitry. Xo 
pensonal or private considerations ought to have the smallest influence in 
its determination. If I could make an honorable retreat from public life, 
forever, it would cost me much less efibrt to do so than will be believed. 

'• After saying so much, it is scarcely necessary to add that I shall 
acquiesce — most cheerfully acquiesce — in whatever line of policy my 
friends may mark out at Washington. 

“ There are three courses : 1. A.ssuming that Jackson will be a candi- 
date, to abandon all oi^position to his reiilection; 2, To hoist our banner, 
and q)roclaim. prior to the close of the present session, our candidate ; 3. 
To wait until the next session of Congress. 

“ I shall not discuss the advantages and disadvantages of each. My 
friends at Washington are more competent, from then* suimrior informa- 
tion, and more impartial than I am, to compare and weigh them. 

“ Even if the second of the sngge.fted courses should he deemed ex- 
pedient, the question would not be free fi-om difficulty as to the time wdien 
and the place where our candidate should be announced. . . . 

"I shall be glad to hear from you again before the session clo.scs. 

•• I am, ever truly your frieud, 

“ H. Clat. 

D. Webster, Esq.” 


rro MR. CExrsox.] 

“ WAsntxGTO.v, ITat/ 10, 1S30. 

'• 1 begin, my dear sir, by confessing my faults. It is long since I 
wrote you, and I have no ai^ology but the evil habit of omitting to-day 
that which may he done to-morrow. Let me assure you I never forget 
you, nor lose sight of you; from the moment when you last wrote me, 
when you were just going, but did not go, on a little ‘ family party ’ to 
India, to the present, whether in office or out, I have kept a watchful eye 
upon you. My friend Mr. Eush spoke of having seen you in his late visit 
to England : and I am indebted to you for a copy of your brother’s very 
sensible and manly dissertation on confederacies, received last autmnu. 

•• Eor the mur years (or five, I believe, it may be) since I saw you, my 
own fortunes have been no otherwise remarkable than as I have experi- 
enced iloniestic ouange-5. I am now the husband of auotber wife. 

iiome three years ago our gjod people thought I had become old 
and grave c-’iecgh ior a Se-aator; wherefore they transferred me to that 



M li luive our puny quurrcis — our ms ana our outs, our iiues auu ciisiiKos — 
and wc cliange men and dynasties; but the Government still keeps on, 
and holds us thus far safely together. Our foreign relations, like those of 
om- neighbors, are very quiet. We should be glad you vould let us into 
your colonial trade ; but, if you do not, vo shall not quarrel v.'ith you on 
that account. Expensive living, heretofore, the great reduction of prices 
now, and the vast overstock of supjdy of every kind beyond the demand, 
produce, what we call here, ZfrtrrZ tunes; and the country is at present 
divided in relation both to the cause and the remedy. A portion of the 
South lays all the evil to the tariff ; the Middle States deny this. The 
former insist ou the repeal of all protecting duties; the latter warmly 
resist it; and the ISTew-Euglaud States, though not originally in favor of 
the protecting policy, having now become deejdy interested in manufac- 
turing establishments, are not inclined to change back again. All Xew 
England, or all with few exceptions, voted against the tarili of 1824. It 
is now nearly unanimous against repeal or redaction. But I must send 
you a speech of mine to explain this ; and I will relieve you from further 
detail here, leaving you to be edified by the speech aforesaid. Tou will 
see strong symptoms of oppugnatioii in the South, especially in South 
Carolina. There is, however, I trust, no great danger of violent irregu- 
larities. The tariff will not at present, certainly, be either repealed or 
reduced. 

“Your friend Judge Story has been made a professor of law, and has 
gone to live at Cambridge. He and liis brothers of the bench left us a 
month ago. The Chief Justice, now almost as old as Lord Mansfield at 
his retirement, enjoys excellent health, and seems to experience no decay 
of mind or faculties. We shall bre.ak up here in all this month, and, 
for one, I shall be very glad to be oft’. Summer and sea-shore are a 
coincidence of time and place very favorable to my health and enjoy- 
ment. 

“ I shall pack up our blue-book, a speech or two of the session-— such 
as I think will best bear reading across the Athmtic — add one of my own, 
and ask the favor of Mr. Yaughan to put them together Avilh this letter 
in the way of reaching your hand. When you see ilr. Stanley, Mr. Wort- 
ley, Mr. Labouchere, and Colonel Dawson, pray assure them that we hold 
them in fresh remembrance on this side of the globe. Let not my past 
omissions forfeit me your future kindness. Pray make my most respectful 
comj)liments to Lady Charlotte ; and believe me ever, my dear sh, with 
“ Sincere and true regard, 

Cordially yours, 

“ DaivL. Webster. 


“ J. E. Denison, Esq., 

2, Portman Place, London.’’ 


a -uniniarr oi tiie lacts: 

( Jii lii j ni' irning of the Ttli of April of that year, the to'svu of Salem. 

tliiowu into a state of intense excitement by the intelligence that Mr. 
Jn.scpli 'Wiiite. one of the -u'ealtliiest and most respectable citizens of that 
town, a retired niercliant. eighty-two years of age, had been found mur- 
dered in liis own bed. Tins gentleman was not Imown to have an enemy ; 
a larae amount of money and other valuable property in the house was 
left undisturbed, and popular conjcctm-e was baffled in its attempt to 
assign a motive fur this atrocious crime. Meetings of the citizens of 
Salem wore called •, a committee of vigilance was organized, consisting of 
twenty-seven of rhe most reputable citizens of the town, and every effort 
was made to ferret out the perpetrators of this enormity. For a long time 
the most persistent investigations of the ministers of justice were uuavail- 
intr: but at lonarh a rumor came to the ears of the vigilance committee of 
Sah-m that a prisoner, by the name of Hatch, in the jail at hTew’' Bedford, 
se vt-nty miles away, had thrown out some intimations that he could let light 
into this strange mystery. The Attorney-General immediately had the maa 
brought up heforc the grand jury, and on his testimony an indictment was 
found against Pdehard Crowninshield, of Danvers, for the murder; and 
several associates of his, including his brother George, were indicted on 
the testimony of other witnesses. Eichard Crowninshield was a dark and 
desperate character, a man who shunned the laublic ways, but was well 
known as a cool and subtle villam. 

About two weeks after tbe arrest of this desperado aud his com- 
paiiioiis, Captain .Joseph J. Kuajop, a shipmaster and merchant of good 
character, received a strange note from a man in Belfast, Maine, signing 
himself Charles Grant, Jr., which threw out vague intimations and threats 
of exposi'.re it' a demand for money which the note conveyed was not com- 
plied with. The writer of this mysterious letter said : ‘ I merely tell you 
that I am acquainted with your hrother Franklin, and also the business he 
*vV;ls trarisaetmg for you on the .2d of April last ; aud that I tliink that you 
was very extravagant in giving one thousand dollars to the person that 
w.-.-ild e>:e 'u::c- the business fur you.’ This letter was a complete riddle to 
Captmn Knapp, and he showed it to his son, X. Fhippan Knapp, a young 
lawyer ct who was equally at a loss to understand its meaning. 

Ci’.ptai’.i Knapp, tvith this son. then sA out to consult his otlier sous, John 
Fr..neis Knapp a3’d Joseph Jenkins Knapp, Jr,, who re.sided in Wenham. 
j ii'.- wi; ■ o: J -s : r.li J. Knapp. .Jr., was the daughter of a niece of the late Mr. 
Y» V n na i acred as his housekeeper prior to the murder. TThen the 
ict- .r ir • r .ystcrioits Grant was shown to this son Joseph, he said it 
•c nt: ;n • i lot of trashy and told his ffither to hand it over to 


committee ot vigilanca received (irant s letter, tnan they sent a trusty mes- 
senger to Maine to find out the MTiter. This proved to he one Palmer, 
who had served a term in the State prison, and had associated with the 
Crov.Tiinshields during some part of the preceding v/inter, having been 
concealed in their father’s house at Danvers. On the 2d of April, he 
said, he saw Frank Knapp and a young man by the name of Allen ride up 
to the house, and afterward go away hi company with the Crowminshields ; 
and when they returned, he heard George Crow’ninshield tell Eichard that 
Frank Knapp wished them to undertake to kill Mr, Ti’’hito, and that J. J. 
Knapp, Jr., would pay them one thousand dollars for the job. Palmer 
said he had been asked to be concerned in the matter, but had declined. 

There had already been a strange occurrence connected with these 
Knapiis since the murder, but the excitement then prevailing in the com- 
munity had not allowed pubhc attention to rest on it. A report had been 
circulated that, on the night of the 27th of April, Francis and Joseph 
Knajip had been attacked by highway robbers, on their way from Salem 
to M’’enham, and had escaped with them lives only after a desperate 
struggle. The account of this bold attempt at highway robbery, in a 
hitherto undisturbed community, was published in the newspapers of 
Salem, as reported by the Knapps, with the comment that ‘these gentle- 
men are well known in this town, and their respectability and veracity are 
not questioned by any of our citizens.’ It afterward appeared, however, 
that this story was a pure fabrication, intended to divert attention from 
the real perpetrators of the murder at Salem ; but, with the usual impru- 
dence of guilt, the criminals only furnished additional ground for suspicion 
by this improbable and gratuitous narrative. 

On the testimony of Palmer, a ■warrant was issued for the arrest of 
John Francis Knajrp and Joseph J. Knapp, Jr,, and they were held in cus- 
tody to await a thorough investigation of the evidence in their case. On 
the third day of his imprisonment, Joseph Knapp made a full confession. 
He had found that Captain White, by his will, intended to leave to his 
(Knapp’s) wife but llftecu tliousand dollars, while be supposed that if 
Captain White died intestate she would inherit one-half of his property as 
the sole representative of his sister, although a brother of Mr.Wliite had left 
four sons, all of whom v.'crc living. Under this impression, he determined 
to destroy the Avill, and to compass the death of the old man. Frank 
agreed to hire an assassin, and Joseph was to pay one thousand dollars for 
the bloody service. The agent employed was Pdchard Crowninshield, who 
entered the house on the night of the Gth of April by a window which had 
been prepared by tbe care of Joseph Knapp for the purpose, and made his 
way to the chamber of Mr. White, where lie dealt him a deadly blow on 
tlie temple with a bludgeon, and then gave bim no less than tbudeen stabs 
with a dagger. So coolly did he accomplish his devilish purpose, that, 



the crime in the hands of his hirelings^ 

■\Vhen Pdchard Growniushield learned tliat tlie Kuajjps were in cus- 
tody. and that Joseph had made a confession, he committed suicide by 
hanging liiniself to the bars of his cell with a handkerchief. A. special 
term of the Supreme Court was held at Salem on the 20th of July, and 
continued in session till the 20th of August, with a brief intermission. “ 
Indictments for murder were found against John Francis Knai>pi as imiu- 
cipal, and Joseph J. Knapp, Jr., and George Crowninshield, as accessories. 
The Attorney-General obtained the assistance of iMi-, Webster in conducting 
the prosecution, and, at the trial of Francis Knapp, in August, leave of the 
court was asked and obtained that he might assist in the management of 
the case, aud close the argument on the part of the govemment. The 
pnsoners were defended by 3Ir. Franklin Dexter and Mr. W. H. Gardiner, 
advocates of great learning and ability, wbo omitted no exertions wdiich 
could help the case of their clients, Francis Knapp was convicted of the 
murder, as piincipal, and sentenced to death. Joseph Jenkins Knapp, 
charged with being an accessory before the fact, was tried at the Novem- 
ber term of the court, and was convicted and sentenced to share the fate 
of his brother. On this trial also Mi-. Webster assisted the law officers of 
the State. George Crowninshield proved an and was acquitted. 

-y[i-. Webster^s appearance for the in*e'»5eciition, oti these 
trials, gave rise to some complaiut.s on the part of the jDris- 
oner’s counsel, as it ’was supposed that lie w'as retained for 
the purpose hy ]!dr. Stephen AYliIte, who was a nephew and 
residuary legatee of the gentleman murdered. The facts are 
these : The Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General were 
both persons quite advanced in yeans, and they desired Mr. 
TTebsters services on the trials. On the trial of John Francis 
Knapp as principal, leave w'as obtained from the court that Mr. 
TTebster should aid the law officers of the State, aud no objec- 

- A peculiar circumstance about this rict, was a remarkable instance of the 
strange murder was the series of blunders want of sagacity of criminals ; auti, finally, 
of which Joseph Knapp was the victim, the will wliich he had seen, and which lie 
In the lirst place, his mother-in-law would carried away on the day of the murder, 
m>t be lieir to more than one-fifth of was not the Iasi will of Captain White. 
C.iptaia White's property at best ; the - Capital trials in Massachusetts al- 
o: ti;e highway roitbery was a ways take place before, at least, three 
stapi'i p;<.-ce of bus'incss ; the giving up judges of the “ Supreme Judicial Court,” 
of Cram's to the committee of the highest court of the State; so that 

vigii:i!,,er, wiic-r. he- might e;i.-ily have de- points of law are ruled upon the trial bj 
£ti'uy.,-d it and husbei up the Maine con- more than one judge. 


beyond the evidence.” It does not appear, liovevcr, that on 
this trial any suggestion was publicly made that Mr. "Web- 
ster had received, or was to receive, a fee from any private 
quarter. In opening his ai'gument to the jury, Mr. Webster 
said that “ although he could well have wished to shun this 
occasion, he had not felt at liberty to withhold liis professional 
assistance, when it was supposed that he might be in some 
degree useful in investigating and discovering the truth respect- 
ing this most extraordinary murder,” and that “ in that court 
nothing could be carried against the law, and an intelligent and 
just jury could not by any power be hurried beyond the evi- 
dence.” ‘ 

On the trial of Joseph Knapp, as accessory, the prisoner’s 
counsel (the same gentlemen who had defended Francis Knapp) 
objected to Mr, Webster’s appearance for the government. 
They referred to a statute, which placed public prosecutions 
under the direction and control of the law officers of the State, 
and which prohibited them from receiving any fee or reward 
from or in behalf of any prosecutor. They stated that they 
“ had understood that Mr. Webster was to receive a compen- 
sation for his services from a private prosecutor, and they 
questioned the right of a private individual to retain counsel to 
aid the law officers of the government in effecting a conviction 
for a crime punishable with death.” Mr. Webster rose and 
said that “ he appeared solely at the request of the Attorney- 
General, and without any pecuniary inducement.” These arc 
the statements of what occurred, as they are found in the offi- 
cial report.’’ On the following day, the court delivered its 
opinion on the application, through Mr. Justice Putnam, as 
follows : 

“ In the present case, Mr. Webster avows that be is induced to aid tbe 
Attorney-General merely at bis request, and witbout any otber considera- 
tion, so that tbis case presents tbe question wbetber a counsellor may, at 
tbe I’equest of tbe Attorney-General, be admitted to aid biin in tbe |)rose- 
cution, witbout any pecuniary consideration being paid to bim, or any 

* Works, vi., 51, 5ii. " 10 Pickering’s Eeports, J-tY. 



Webster v, a>, at the request of the law officers, appointed to aid them, and 
tliar tlicre Avas no objection then made by the j^risoner’s counsel. And 
cJtliouah tliat appointment strictly was for tlie then pending trial, yet, if 
tilt.' other trials had followed immediately, the counsel for the government 
would have had reason to suppose that they were to receive his assistance 
in tliosc trials, unless good ol.ijections should have been made. It is said 
by the law officers that the in'cparation.s for this trial have been made 
under similar circumstances, and no objection was made to this measure 
until the jury were empanelled.'’ 

On tlie same day on wliicli this decision was pii’onoiiiiced, 
!Mr, TTebster wrote to ]\Ir. Justice Story in tliese words : 


“ Sawm, Wednesday, one o’doc'k.i 

'• IMy dear Sir : . 1 . J. Knapp’s trial commenced yesterday. The a. ir. 
yesterday was occupied in empanelling a jury; the p. m. mainly in debat- 
ing wlietlier the Attorney-General had a right to bring in other counsel ; 
on this question their honors deliberated, and this morning agreed to let 
me in, I having stated to them that I appeared at the request of the 
Attorney-General, and had not received, and should not receive, any fee in 
this case, which, of course, was and is true. This a. w. has been cmirloyed 
in discussing the admissibility of the confessions, and the court holds the 
point under advisement. I expect they will be ruled out.’’ "... 

It is quite evident that the court understood Ivlv. "Webster 
as denying that he had received or expected any fee in the case 
then on ti'ial. The application before the court involved no 
inquiry into the relations in which Xr. Webster had stood 
in the case of Francis Ivnapp, who had been tried, convicted, 
and sentenced three months previously; and Xr. Webster’s 
own report of his language on the trial of Joseph Ivnapp) is, 
that he had not received, and should not receive, any fee in, 
that case. Judge Story was connected by marriage with Xr. 
Stephen White, the supposed private proseentor, and doubtless 
Icnew under what circumstances Xr. Webster originally came 

In tlie fr^t voliune of Mr. ’5\'ob- context shows that the letter was writ- 
ftc-ry t’ irre.-pon-k-nee, raiblished in ISjf, ton on the second day of Joseph 
by Mr. I kyhor M eh:;ter. the date of Knapp’s trial, and this was Novem- 
this Ictuy is_ civon as of August 11, ber lath. 

Tills is clearly an error. The - Correspondence, i., 506. 



Mr. "WeLster assisted the Attorney-General at his request, and 
without any previous fee, or promise of a fee, from any quarter; 
although I believe it to he true that, after the trial find con- 
viction of Francis Enapp, Mr. Steplien Mliite olfered Mr. 'Web- 
ster, and the latter received, pecuniary compensation for his 
services on tiie trial of Francis. 

The circumstances which led to the request tV>r Mr. 'Web- 
ster’s services on these trials were entirely unprecedented. Jo- 
seph Knapp was the person who instigated the murder. He 
had two objects to accomplish : one to destroy a will which it 
was known Captain White had executed, and w'hich gave the 
greater part of his property to his nephew Stephen ; the other, 
to kill Captain White before the destruction of his will could 
be known to him. In the event of Captain White’s dying in- 
testate, Joseph Knapp supposed, erroneously, that his mother- 
in-law would inherit a moiety of the estate. Through the 
agency of his brother Frank, he hired Kiehard Crowninshield 
to kill the testator, and himself abstracted « will (but not the 
last will) from a strong-box in the chamber of the deceased, and 
Xnepared the house for the entrance of the assassin. The three 
W'ere, therefore, concerned in a joint conspiracy to compass the 
death of Captain White, and, after the confession of Joseph, 
the details of this conspiracy, and the part played in it by each 
of them, became known to the Attorney-General, who obtained 
the confession by promising immunity to Joseph, on condition 
that, when brought into court as a witness for the State, he 
should testify fully and truly. But, after the suicide of Crown- 
inshield, it became necessary to convict Frank Knapp as a prin- 
cipal ill the murder; for, as the law of Massachusetts then 
stood, no one could be convicted as an accessory until there had 
been a conviction of some one as principal. But, when it was 
found that Frank was to be put on trial as a principal, Joseph 
retracted his engagement with the Attorney-General, and re- 
fused to testify. This was done upon the calculation that, as 
Crowninshield alone had entered the house, the prosecution 
wmiild not be able to prove that Frank’s participation amounted 


at some time during ine nigui, unu lu a posiuoii iroiu wjiioxi. xib 
couM see 'wlieii all tlie lights -were extinguished, it Avas very 
doubtful if the prosecution could sIioay, by independent testi- 
mony, yhetlxer he was there before Crowiiinsliield entered, or 
Avhile the latter was within the house, or when he came out. 
In order to convict Frank as a principal, it was necessary for 
the prosecutii.m to conyince the jury that he urns present in the 
street at the time of the murder, aiding and abetting the person 
who dealt the fatal blow. To produce this conyiction, Mr. 
"Webster put forth all his strength, and it was all needed. ISTo 
one of less ability in the handling of eyidence could haye suc- 
ceeded in satisfying the jury that Frank Ivnajojo Avas at 

the murder for the purpose of rendering aid, if necessary. Mr. 
"^Vebster's argument rested mainly on two positions: first, that 
tliere Avas a conspiracy to murder the deceased, and that Frank 
Knapp y'as one of the conspirators ; second, that, as a conspira- 
tor, he Ayas present in the street, by agreement, to countenance 
and aid the perpetrator. This Ayould make him a prinei23al. The 
force of !Mi\ WelDster's argument conyinced the jury that Frank 
was, in this sense, present at the mmfier.' Fut the fact wms other- 
wise; and if Joseph Knapp had not refused to testify, and had 
trild the Avhole truth, neither of them would hare sufiered for 
the murder. It would then have appeared that, at the time 
CroAvniushield started to commit the murder, he told Frank to 
go home and go to bed ; that Frank did so ; but that he after- 
Avard rose, from anxiety to know what had been done, went 
toward Captain White's house, and met CroAAuiinshield, after 
the nuu'der had been committed. If Frank had not been eon- 
yieted as principal, Joseph could not haye been couAucted as 
accessory. 

On the trial of Joseph Knapp, as accessory before the fact, 
3rr. W ehster's task was of an entirely different nature. Flaying 
refused to testify on the trial of his hrother, Joseph had for- 
leited his riglit to the immunity promised to him by the Attor- 
ney-General. and was, therefore, rightfully put upon trial liim- 

^ Air. 'R ebiter s aJdress to the jury is contained in his Works, vi., 41-105. 



sible, althongli made under these circumstances. He ai’gued 
that, as against liimself, the prisoner’s confession was admissi- 
ble, because made freely and voluntarily ; for, haviug obtained 
the Attorney-General’s promise of immunity before he made 
the confession, he had no motive falsely to accuse himself, al- 
though he might have a motive falsely to accuse his accomplices. 
The court permitted the confession to go to the jury. Mr. "Web- 
ster then had to comnnee the jury that the confession was credi- 
ble. The prisoner was convicted. 

Hothing was more remarkable in Mr. Webster than the 
manner in which he kept distinct, in his own j)ersou, the char- 
acters of the statesman and the lawyer. A stranger, hearing 
him in the forum, would not have imagined him to be any thing 
but a lawyer ; one who should have heard him in the Senate 
would rarely have suspected that he was one of the very fii'st 
lawyers of liis time and countiy. It was always observed of 
him, by his contemporaries of the bar, that he brought into the 
forum neither the habits of mind, the modes of reasoning, nor 
the kinds of eloquence, which belong to the discussions of 
statesmen ; nor did he carry into the Senate the peculiarities 
of reasoning and analysis and proof which are alone effective 
in judicial tribunals. In the latter, his great renown as a 
public man no doubt heli^ed to fasten the attention of judges 
and jurymen, and sometimes aided the ascendancy which his 
intellect enabled him to obtain over the intellects of those he 
addressed. But Mr. Webster was generally encountered at the 
luar by men who w^ere able to overcome any inffuence of this 
kind, by rendering it necessary for him to exert all his powers 
in the mode which the forensic habit demands, and which is 
peculiar to the discussions in combs of justice. His ability to 
do so was never affected by the habits acquired in legislative 
bodies. On the trials of which I have here given an account, 
he produced convictions of the prisoners because of this power 
to discharge the functions of a lawyer, as if he were never any 
thing but a lawyer. 
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ME. ■WEBSTEE'S POPELAEITY — CHAEACTEB OF GENERAL JACESON 

301. CLAY'S CL.mi3 TO THE PRESIDENCY — ANTI-MASONEY 

DINNER TO ME. WEBSTER IN NEW YORK — GIVES HP A JOHENEY 
TO THE WEST — ^NOMINATION OF SIR, CLAY AS THE CANDIDATE 
OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICANS — ^RELIEF OF INSOLVENT DEBT- 
ORS OF THE UNITED STATES — ^MISCELLANEOUS CORP-ESPONDENCE- 

~\TTE are now arrived at the period in Hr. "Webster’s life 
T T when he began to be considered, by a part of the people 
of the Xorth and the West, and by many in the South who 
were politically opposed to the reelection of General Jackson, 
the most suitable person to be brought forward as a candidate 
for the presidency. Aside from the public questions which were 
about to separate the people of the United States into two par- 
ties, many of the best minds in the country had come to place 
their hopes for the success and peiqietuity of its institutions 
upon the power and the willingness of the nation to call to the 
chief magistracy a statesman whose extraordinary civil services, 
whose intellect, whose broad national politics, and whose mod- 
eration and elevation of character, pointed him out as the most 
fit person in the Union to be intiusted with the executive 
office. It is quite unnecessary for me to insist that this was 
not an undue partiality. We have to deal with facts ; and it is 
one of the facts which constitute Hr. Webster’s justification for 
allowing himself to be drawn into that long candidacy, in re- 
spect to which he was destined to be always unsuccessful, that 
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some of tlie best and wisest men of bis time — men wbo bad tbe 
least tbat was selfish and tbe least that was local in tbeu* polit- 
ical wisbes and conduct — originally awakened this desme in 
bis breast. It will not be questioned, by eren tbe most pbil- 
osopbic or tbe most severe judgment, tbat tbe ambition was a 
worthy one. To preside over tbe government of a great country, 
by tbe suffrages of a free people, and to attain tbat position 
without mean compliances, and tbi'ougb tbe public confidence 
and respect, might well be admitted by any man to be among 
tbe objects for w^bicb be lived. Hor were there wanting to Mr. 
"Webster, from tbe first, large elements and striking proofs of 
tbat popularity for wbieb mere politicians will look, in tbe 
selection of a leader under whose political banner they may 
seek to array themselves. "Wherever be went, tbe popular 
interest in him was sure to manifest itself; not only because of 
bis intellectual celebrity, but because be was eveiy where re- 
garded as a man w’bo was serving tbe country from profound 
convictions respecting its true policy, and with a wise and far- 
seeing devotion to tbe IJnion and tbe Constitution. His opin- 
ions, sentiments, and character, were as well known in tbe re- 
motest West, or in tbe farthest South, as they were in Hew 
England. Every man in tbe country, w^bo read any thing of 
public interest in tbe current j)olitieal affairs of tbe nation, bad 
read bis most important Congressional s]]eecbes. Every such 
man knew bow be bad voted on questions tbat concerned tbe 
general interest, and could tell almost with certainty where be 
could be found on any question tbat was likely to arise. Erom 
quarters very remote from tbe region wdiicb be represented, 
and from a great variety of associations, whose members could 
scarcely hope tbat be would ever visit their locality, or evince 
a personal interest in then* affairs, and who could have bad no 
special political motive, there came to him expressions of a 
desire for tbe honor of enrolling him among their nominal patrons 
or members. If such evidences of popularity mean any thing 


ouinlier mv pages if they were to be set forth.^ 

General Jackson’s adininistratibu. of the Government com- 
nicnecd and was continned nncler circumstances that produced in 
him two opposite tendencies. He was elected to the presidency 
through the agency of that class of public men who were most 
disposed to a strict constriictioii of the powers of the Federal 
Constitution ; and it so happened that many ^^uhlic questions 
arose in the first term of his official service, which involved 
the assertion or the denial of specific powers of the utmost im- 
portance. At the same time, he was called to encounter a 
doctrine which threatened the entire overthrow of the Consti- 
tution; and the arguments by which this doctrine was sup- 
ported were, to a considerable extent, the same with those 
which lead to a denial of the particular powers that came 
into prominent consideration during this period. General 
Jackson finally saw that it was his duty to defend the Con- 
stitution from the heresy of State “ nullification ; ” and, when 
the crisis came, he executed that duty with all the fiiin- 
ness that belonged to his character. But lie did not see 


* nmong these indications of popular 
strength — to use the cant of politics — I 
know of none that can be more signifi- 
cant, because there can be none more 
genuine and unalloved, than the numer- 
ous requests "which came to Mr. W ebster 
from associations that were not political 
in their character, to permit the enroll- 
ment of his name among their honorary 
members, or to address them upon the 
subjects which formed the objects of tbeir 
organization. Of these, I should select 
those coming from the colleges scattered 
through our country, as affording a rery 
striking evidence that a public man, "who 
elicited such proofs of regard from the 
young who "were coming forward into 
the ranks of educated life, or from the 
older guides of public opinion, had laid 
a very broad foundation for -n-hat is 
commonly called “ popularity.” I have 
counted a very great number of such 
communications, at this period, coming 
from the most eminent as -well as the 
least known of such institutions, and 


from many different States, both in and 
out of Xew England. Such applications, 
too, came from numerous popular socie- 
ties iu no "way connected with the col- 
legiate institutions, and in "whose objects 
Mr. Webster could scarcely be expected 
to take an active part. Whether it was 
the great Bible association, "W'hose head- 
quarters were in the city of N'e"W" Tork, 
or a society of the angling-rod, who wet 
their lines in the streams of the Ohio, 
and from all kinds of associations that 
might be classed in dignity and impor- 
tance between these two extremes, the 
solicitations and invitations "were con- 
stantly accumulating. If it is true that, 
in many such cases, the chief object was 
to draw public attention by a great name, 
let it be remembered that the recognized 
power of that name to move public at- 
tention is a very weighty proof of what 
might have been done by it in political 
action, if the right steps had not been 
thwarted by untoward causes or by the 
notorious doctrine of “ availability.” 


law ; or tliat tlie Constitution itself provides for an antliorized 
judicial interpreter, whose decisions respecting the extent of 
its powers ought to he his guide ; or that a uniformity of inter- 
pretation and action, from the time of the origin of the Consti- 
tution to any given j^eriod, ought to he regarded, under a Gov- 
ernment like ours, as the best evidence alike of the national 
will and of the just construction of such an instrument. In all 
these respects, he and his supporters belonged to one political 
school, and his oj^ponents to another. Moreover, there grew up 
in his time, partly as the effect of his own imperious temper, to 
which the food of adulation was abundantly administered, and 
partly from the loose ideas of the Presidential office that then 
prevailed among his followers, very enlarged views of executive 
discretion, A man of his temperament, whose purposes were 
patriotic, and whose intentions always were to promote the 
glory and welfare of his country, but who had not been much 
accustomed to consider the boundaries of departmental power, 
was very likely to embrace the idea of a sovereignty of the 
people, acting through the President in the control of all the 
operations of Government. General Jackson did embrace it. 
He had been elected by an immense popular majority, and he 
came to regard himself as the direct and immediate constitu- 
tional representative of the peoxde, forgetting that, under a fixed 
constitution, wPich distributes jDolitical functions among distinct 
dex)artments, and grants sx)ecific j)owers to each, the present 
XDOxnilar will on any ^larticular subject has no just relation to 
the authority of any one of those departments, as it can have no 
just influence in determining what are the constitutional x)Owers 
of the whole Government. 

These well-known facts and truths are alluded to here, for 
the purpose of showing why Mr. Mebster could not become a 
general x)olitical siix^j^orter of President Jackson, or of any one 
of those who might be made the succeeding candidate of the 
same x>arty. Put why was it, j)osterity will ask, that this very 
eminent statesman was never j)resented to the sufl:rages of his 
countrymen, for the highest office in their Government, by the 


the answer to tins question, in tnat ]3erioa Jiir, \v eosier aciea 
a nreat and a very conspicuous part. "Whether it in truth de- 
tracts any thing from his just fame that he never became the 
candidate of his j)art 7 for tlie office of President of the United 
States, will depend on the judgment that may be formed re- 
specting his own relation to the causes which prevented his 
selection. If it is true that he was right in the public conduct 
which lost him the support of those on whom he had claims of 
the highest nature ; if his well-earned popularity waned through 
the influence of that which was in him a merit and not a fault ; 
if he served his whole country with soundness of judgment and 
singleness of purpose, at cost to hunself ; if events have shown 
that in matters of moment he made no mistakes, sacrificed no 
principles, was true to his own character, and ivould have 
averted great evils from his country if his advice had been fol- 
lowed — no one can regret, for him, that an ambition which he 
uucpiestionably possessed was never gratified. 

It is important to a coiTect view of ]llr. Webster’s whole 
conduct on the subject of the presidency, that he was from the 
first always willing to admit the claims of klr. Clay while there 
■was any prospect that the selection of hir. Clay as a candidate 
would be wise. In the Avinter of 1829, after the first election 
of General Jackson, as the reader has seen, he wrote to his 
brother that, if Uew England could be kept firm and steady, 
she could make Mr. Clay President, if she should choose to do 
so.' In the spring of 1830, after General Jackson had been in 
office a vear, he wrote from Washington to Mr. Pleasants, of 
Yir ginia, in reference to the course of the opposition, in these 
Avords : 

“As to future operations, tlie general idea liere seems to be this: to 
bring forward no candidate this year, though, doubtless, the general im- 
pression is, that ilr. Clay stands first and foremost in the ranks of those 
who Avould desire a change. I do not think there is the least abatement 
:A the res2)ect and confidence entertained for him. As to the other Western 
gentleman whom you mention, he must not be thought of, for be is not 

^ Ante, chap. xvi. 



'-ixu.iug. uur u-ienus lu xue \v est win quit nun, oi coui’se, in tnat event, 
as ]ie must give up tlicir interests. I write now to say tliat two tilings 
must not be omitted wlien we speculate on tlie fature ; first, that General 
Jackson will certainly he a candidate again, if he live and he well; I say 
certainly — I mean only that I have no douht of it. Second, that we can- 
not now foresee what events will follow from what is passing in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Tork, on the subject of antimasonry. This matter, he 
assured, is not to he disregarded.” ^ 

Tliis was wi’itten to a gentleman of mncli political activity 
in tlie ranks of tlie opposition, after Mr, "Webster bad electrified 
tbe whole country by bis defence of tbe Constitution, at tbe 
very time when be was an object of tbe strongest popular inter- 
est, and when be might well have been justified if be bad 
availed himself of the demonstrations made toward him, so as 
selfishly to advance bis own claims as tbe leader of a imrty 
which was to seek tbe overthrow of tbe party of the Adminis- 
tration. But be placed himself in no such attitude; on tbe 
contrary, be carefully observed tbe evidences of Mr. Clay’s 
position in tbe public regard, willing, if necessary, to follow 
that gentleman as tbe person who might displace from tbe 
Government a party whose principles be could not espouse, and 
restore it to what be believed to be its true policy. But bis 
attention was very early arrested by tbe formidable distui’bance 
of all political calculations that was about to be made by tbe 
antimasonic movement — a phenomenon that recpiires a brief 
explanation. 

This popular agitation bad its origin in tbe excitement 
produced by tbe abduction and supposed murder of one Mor- 

1 Correspondence, i., 492. “ While they are thus arraying them- 

ITe had previously written to Mr. selves for battle, that is Calhoun and 
Mason, in February, 1830, as follows : Van Buren, there are two considerations 

“ Calhoun is forming a party .against wdiich are likely to be overlooked, or dis- 
Van Bxiren, and as the President is sup- regarded by them, and which are mate- 
posed to be Van Buren’s m.an, the Vice- rial to be considered. 1. The proba- 
President has great difficulty to separate bility that General Jackson will run 
his opposition to Van Buren from oppo- agtiiu : that that is his present pur- 
sition to the President. Our idea is to pose, I am quite sure. 2. The extraor- 
Ict them pretty much alone; by no means diuary power of this antimasonic party, 
to act a secondary part to either. We especially in Pennsylvania.” — (Cbrre- 
never ctin, and never must support either, sjmidence, i., 488.) 



pose*! to be responsible for this act. This agitation sjn'ead 
tlirouah the countrr, drawing largely from the ranks of those 
wliO were 02 'iposed to the reelection of General Jackson. The 
party that led, and should hare comprehended, all the effectire 
ojiposition to Jackson, had taken the name of ISTational Repnh- 
lieans. Being of recent origin, and having never yet acted in 
a general election, it was not very thoroughly organized. It 
was to hold a national convention, however, in December of 
this year (1S31), at Baltimore, for the purpose of nominating its 
candidates for the presidency" and vice-presidency. jSTo doubt 
would have been felt anywhere respecting the selection of hir. 
Clay as its candidate for the frrst office, if it had not been for 
this antimasonic excitement. But jJr. Clay vras wdiat -was 
called, in the cant of the time, an “ adhering ITason,” that is to 
say, having been a member of a Masonic lodge, he had not 
chosen to witlidraw from it, and to renounce Masonry. The 
new party that had undertaken a crusade against the Freemasons 
was violently intolerant and proscriptive. It had grown to be 
powerful, as a third party, in the States of iSTew York and 
Pennsylvania, and to he capable of doing much injury else- 
where to the cause of those who desired a chauge iu the admin- 
istration of the General Government. Some honest and high- 
minded men had been drawn into it, led away by iinagiuary 
evils that were believed to be the fruits of Freemasonry ; spec- 
ulating and intriguing politicians had joined in, and were using 
it ; and the whole mass of those who constituted its rank and 
file were acting nnder a delusion about an institution wffiich 
had no possible relation to the cpiestions of national policy that 
should alone have absorbed their attention in a national 
election. 

Mr. "Yehster regarded this movement from the first with 

- WCliam WoT;:an vras abducted from other side, the Masons asserted that the 
the viHa-je of Batavia, in the tvestera ivhole story was a fraud, and that the 
part of the State of New York, and was man was still living. That lie was ab- 
itipposei to have been sunk in the ducted and drowned, because of his sup- 
v.atcrs of Lake Ontario. On the one posed treachery to the obligations of 
Si p it was charged that he was about to Masonry, was, I suppose, not doubted 
pritit a loop reveping the secrets of by impartial people who attended to the 
Masonry, and ilia: for thispreachery the material facts at the time they trans- 


society there is any real necessity, in order to subserve any use- 
ful purpose, for secret societies with pass-words and cabalistic 
ceremonies. Pie was, in fact, disposed to consider the Masonic 
institutions as objectionable, so far as they imposed on their 
members duties to each other that might conflict with their 
general duties as citizens. But, as a national statesman, it was 
impossible for him to consent to the introduction, among the 
important q^uestions of national politics, of an issue so irrelevant 
to the great concerns of the country as that presented by anti- 
masonry. Pie was willing to go as far as in honor he could go, 
to reconcile this schism in the body of those who sought to tahe 
the Government out of its present liands ; but he was not will- 
ing to forego the hope of electing a President upon the prin- 
ciples professed by the ISTational Pepublican party, and thus 
founding a political organization that would be permanently 
useful to great national ends. 

Pie was solicited to discourage the nomination of Mr. Olay 
at Baltimore. Great efforts were made to convince him that 
Mr. Clay could not be elected, in consequence of the determina- 
tion of the antimasons not to vote for him. Their leaders made 
known to Mr. Webster this determination in the winter of 1830- 
’31, and their purpose to nominate a candidate of their own. 
Gentlemen in different parts of the country, who earnestly de- 
sired the election of Mr, Olay, also informed Mr. Webster of the 
dangers attending the rise, the progress, and the proscriptive 
spirit of this new organization. His own opinion concurred 
with theirs, that, if this movement went on,- it would very 
seriously endanger the election of Mr. Clay, Pie knew that his 
own claims were equal at least to those of Mr. Clay, and he 
received constant assurances from many important persons that 
there wms nothmg they so much desired as to make him Presi- 
dent of the United States, if he could in any way produce a 
union between the National Republicans and the antimasons. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Webster, had he chosen to 
do so, might have said to the friends of Mr. Clay, that the latter 
could not be elected ; and that, if defeated in 1833, he could 
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antimasons lie could have said, that no one hut himself had the 
smallest prospect of being elected in opposition to General 
Jackson, and that their project of nominating Hr. Wirt as their 
candidate was futile. He might thus have caused himself to 
he presented as a candidate on -whom both branches of the op- 
position could unite; and, from the mass of correspondence that 
is before me, I am authorized to say that this vieTV was pre- 
sented to him again and again. 

What, then, were the reasons that prevented Hr. Webster 
from seeking the Baltimore nomination, to the exclusion of Mr. 
Clay ? 

It has already been said that Hr. Webster bad hoboes for the 
country, which looked to the success of a party founded on def- 
inite principles that concerned the interests of the country, 
lie considered Hr. Clay as a suitable leader of that party; and, 
although he had seen reason, during the past year, to regard 
Hr. CJay as less strong politically than he had formerly been, 
he was aware that Hr, Clay had a large body of attached 
friends throughout the Union, whose defection, if caused by a 
rejection of his claims to the Baltimore nomination, would ren- 
der it impracticable to preserve the Hatioual Bepublicaii party 
and to make it useful to the country. Moreover, he had long 
known that Hr, Clay expected this nomination, and that be 
cherished the sanguine belief that he could he elected. They 
had been in a free and biendly correspondence on the subject. 

But Hr. Webster could not forego all the public demonstra- 
tions of respect and admbation that were tendered to him at 
this period, merely because of this pending nomination for the 
presidency. At the close of the session of Congress, a public 
dinner was given to him in the city of Hew York, wliich was 
intended as a special recognition of the services he had rendered 
to the coiintiy and to its constitutional law, in the debate of 
IbSO on the doctrines of nulbfication. Cu-cumstances had 
made it inconvenient for him to accept this compliment until 
atrer the adjournment of Congress, in March.* With great fit- 
ness to the nature of the occasion, Chancellor Kent was selected 
to nresi' lO. In the folInTi'ino’ iiifTnflnr-fnw cnoor-li n. 


sequence of the admii’ahle discipline of her institutions ; and -we are this 
day honored with the presence of one of those cherished objects of her 
attachment and pride, who has an undoubted and peculiar title to our 
regard. It is a plain truth, that he, Avho defends the Constitution of his 
coimtiy by his wisdom in council, is entitled to share her gratitude with 
those who protect it by valor in the field. Peace has its victories as w’ell 
as Avar. We all recollect a late memorable occasion, v/hen the exalted 
talents and enhghtened patriotism of the gentleman to whom I have 
alluded were exerted in the support of our national Union, and the sound 
interpretation of its charter. 

“ If there be any one political precept preeminent above all others, and 
acknowledged by all, it is that which dictates the absolute necessity of a 
union of the States under one government, and that government clothed 
with those attributes and poAvers with which the existing Constitution has 
invested it. We are indebted, under Providence, to the operation and 
influence of the powers of that Constitution for our national honor abroad, 
and for unexampled prosperity at home. Its future stability depends upon 
the firm support and due exercise of its legitimate powers in all their 
branches. A tendency to disunion, to anarchy among the members, rather 
than to tyranny in the head, has been heretofore the melancholy fall of all 
the federal governments of ancient and modem Europe. Our Union and 
national Constitution were formed, as we have hitherto been led to believe, 
under better auspices, and Avith improAmd Avisdom. But there was a deadly 
principle of disease inherent in the system. The assumption by any mem- 
ber of the Union of the right to question and resist, or annul, as its own 
judgment should dictate, cither the laAvs of Congress, or the treaties, or 
the decisions of the Federal Courts, or the mandates of the Executive 
power, duly made and promulgated, as the Constitution prescribes, was a 
most dangerous assumption of power, leading to collision and the destruc- 
tion of the system. And if, contrary to all our expectations, v/e should 
hereafter fail in the grand experiment of a confederate goverameut, extend- 
ing over some of the fairest portions of this contment, and destined to act, 
at the same time, with efficiency and harmony, we should most grievously 
disappoint tbe hopes of mankind, and blast forever the fruits of the 
Revolution. 

“ But, hapj)ily for us, the refutation of such dangerous pretensions on 
the occasion referred to was signal and complete. The false images and 
delusive theories, Avhich had perplexed the thoughts and disturbed the 
judgments of men, w'erc then dissipated, in like manner as spectres disap- 
pear at the rising of the sun. The inestimable value of the Union and the 
true principles of the Constitution were explained by clear and accurate 
reasonings, and enforced by pathetic and eloquent illustrations. The 


South. 

“• The consequences of that discussion have been estremelr beneficial. 
It turned the attention of the i^ublic to the great doctrines of national 
ridits and national union. Constitutional law ceased to remain wrapired 
up in the breasts, and taught only by the responses, of the living oracles of 
the larv, Socrates was said to have drawn down philosophy from the 
skies, and scattered it among the schools. It may, with equal truth, be 
said that constitutional law, by means of these senatorial discussions and 
the master genius that guided them, was rescued from the archives of our 
tribunals and the libraries of lawyers, and placed under the eye and sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the American people. Their 'ccrclict is with -its, 
and from -it there lies no appcalT 

]\Ir. ’Webster spoke for an bour and a half on tliis occasion, 
entirely witb reference to the dangers to wliieb the Constitution 
was exposed, and to some of the interesting and important inci- 
dents connected with its liistoiy.^ He did not deem it fit to 
use this opportunity to “ break ground ” against tke Adminis- 
tration, as some of liis friends elsewhere had desired ; for the 
crisis had not fully passed by, and it was essential that he, who 
was now universally regarded as the Champion of the Consti 
tntion” in the halls of Congress, should be in a p) 03 ition to 
render to the Administration of General Jackson all the aid it 
could need or would receive from him in the future p) 03 sible 
collision with the party of nullification. He sjDoke with refer- 
ence to this matter as follows : 

“ Seeing the true grounds of the Constitution thus attacked, I raised 
my voice in its favor, I must confess, without preparation or previous 
intention. I can hardly say that I embarked in the contest from a sense 
of duty. It was an instantaneous impulse of inclination, not acting 
against duty, I trust, but hardly waiting for its suggestions. I felt it 
to be a contest for the integrity of tbe Constitution, and I was ready 
to enter into it, not tbinking or earing, personally, bow I might come 
our. 

•• Gentlemen, I have true pleasure in saying that I trust the crisis has, 
in some nreasure, passed by. The doctriues of nullification have received 
a severe ami stern rebuke from public opinion. The general reprobation 
ol the country has been cast upon them. Recent expressions of the most 

^ The speech is containc-d in tbe first volume of bis Works, 19S-213. 



stitution and the essential interests of the country — to the cause of mutual 
harmony and mutual conciliation, no ground can he granted, not an inch, 
to menace and bluster. Indeed, menace and bluster, and the putting forth 
of daring, unconstitutional doctrines, are, at this very moment, the chief 
obstacles to mutual harmony and satisfoctory accommodation. Men cannot 
v'ell reason and confer and take counsel together about the discreet exer- 
cise of a jiower with those w’ho deny that any such power rightfully exists, 
and who threaten to blow up the whole Constitution if they cannot other- 
wise get rid of its operation. It is matter of sincere gratiiication, gentle- 
men, that the voice of this great State has been so clear and strong, and 
her vote all but unanimous on the most interesting of these occasions in 
the House of Representatives. Certainl}'’, such respect to the Union be- 
comes New York. It is consistent -with her interests and her character. 
That singularly prosperous State, which now is, and is likely to continue to 
be, the greatest link in the chain of the Union, -will ever be, I am sure, the 
strongest link also. The great States which lie in her neighborhood agree 
with her fully in this matter. Pennsylvania, I believe, was loyal to the 
Union, to a man ; and Ohio raises her voice, like that of a Hon, against 
whatsoever threatens disunion and dismemberment. This harmony of 
sentiment is truly gratifying. It is not to be gainsaid that the union of 
opinion in this great central mass of our population, on this momentous 
point of the Constitution, augurs well for our future j^rosj^erity and 
security,” 

Immediately after this dinner, however, it became neces- 
sary for Mr. "Webster to decide what he should do in regard to 
a long contemplated journey to the West, where he had never 
been, and where the desire to see him was exceedingly strong 
among the people at large.* Such a tour, at this time, however, 
was very likely to he regarded with jealousy hy the friends of 
Mr. Clay ; for the question, in relation to the expediency of Mr. 
Clay’s nomination by the hTational Eepublicans, was an exceed- 
ingly delicate one; and Mr. Webster’s purposes, in making this 
joimney, would certainly have been liable to misconstruction. 
He decided not to undertake it, altbongh it was urged upon him 
with much earnestness, and although its present renunciation 
was a postponement of his own long-cherished desire to see the 
Western States, and to converse with their people. He suh- 

’ The letters ou his files, at this time, tremeiy numerous and pressing. He gave 
begging him to visit the West, are ex- up the journey with great reluctance. 



v.-iietiier Jir, Liar siiouia ue presentea as tiie canaiaate or tiie 
yaiional EepuLlicans, or wlietlier sucli a Goncession slionld be 
made to the antimasons as would enable them to dictate the 
camlidate to the whole opposition, and thus to reduce the char- 
acter of that opposition to the level of their own unimportant 
issues. Mr. TTebster made up his mind concerning his personal 
dutv. He advised against that concession, and did all he could 
to dissuade influential persons who were delegates to the Balti- 
more Convention, and who would there have insisted on the 
nomination of Mi'. "Wnt instead of Mr. Clay, from attending that 
bodv. To the suggestions that were made to him, that, if Mr, 
Mirt wore chosen President, he could have any place in the 
Cabinet tliat he might desire, with the advantage of being the 
agreed candidate to succeed Mi*. T7irt, or that he conld now 
place liimscdf in a position to command the support of the whole 
body of those who were opposed to General Jackson and his 
party, he gave no countenance. The following selections 
from liis correspondence dm-ing the period that immediately 
preceded 3Ii*. Clay’s nomination fully explain his course in 
this respect : 


[FKOil HE. JOSEPH GAXES.^] 

March 2T, 1S31. 

Deae Sit. : I hare regretted, since viiting you a few days ago, that 
I did so at all ; and especially as, under the excitement of surprise, I may 
have considered Judge Spencer more committed to the scheme of his son 
than he is. I regret it the more since I see, by the account of the dinner, 
liow you prize his political and personal character. I desire to state more 
precisely how far I suppose the matter to have proceeded. . . . 

" Of all men (J can say in writing what I would not to your face) I 
should prtier you to any other for the presidency. I hope in God the 
time will come which will give to that station ‘ one Roman more.’ At 
nresent Mr. Clay is so prominently before the public, and so identified with 
A c-s'.eni fjoiing l as you will find him), and, through you and other Mends, 
6 3 acceptal-:;- to the East, and so qualified by experience, and so allied, 

.. cait ir ot the JTa^c'onal ical consequence then and for a long 

j.-cf.... ani a person of great polit- period afterward. 



supposing your views to lie the same, though only this day I have been 
told that the contrary is reported. 

“ Can nothing he done to save ISTew Tork ? Are there no high-minded 
men, who, like you, are not JIasons, and who can say, we, too, are anti- 
masons, hut we cannot sacrifice our country to om* prejudice against a sect, 
not more persecuting^ in the main, than any religious sect in the countiy ? 
Being no Mason myself, and always considering its mummeries absurd, I 
may he believed when I give it this chai'acter. Let me beg of you to do 
what you can to heal this division among om* friends. Could it he done, 
the day would he om's ! 

“ Most respectfully, I am, 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“Jo. Gales, Jr. 

“ P. S. — I would not copy the report of your speech by ‘ a steno- 
grapher,’ which has come on in the JDaihj Adeertiser and the Commercial 
of to-day. A speech of an hour and thirty-five minutes reported in the 
compass of a column 1 I admire your gallantry (and good conduct, too) 
in vindicating and eulogizing the fame and charaeter of Hamilton. Few 
men at this day are magnanimous enough to dare it.’ 


[FEOir JUDGE SPENCER.] 

“Near Albaaw, April 19, 1S31. 

“ My dear Sm : You will recollect that I promised to wi-ite you, when 
I had the high gratification of seeing you in New York, and partaking of 
the diuner given to you for your patriotic and um-iviilled efforts in defence 
of the Constitution ; and I cannot omit saying that, on no former occasion 
during my life, have I been more honored or gratified. You will believe 
me when I say that my motives for attending that dinner were my high 
and sincere regard for you, and also to give my support to the doctiines 
you advanced, and which gave rise to the dinner. Little, indeed, did I ex- 
pect, because I feel that I did not merit, the delicate hut high compliment 
paid to me conjointly with Chancellor Kent ; and I beg you to accept the un- 
feigned assurances of a most grateful heart that the impression is indelible. 

“I did myself the pleasure of calling on Mrs. "Webster the last week, 
and gave her some assurance that I should visit Boston during the season ; 
and was pleased to learn that you and she contemplated a visit to this 
part of the State during the summer, and have her promise to see us. 

“ The result of the New-York charter election is auspicious, and will 

' The allusion here is to the magnifi- scribed the power of Hamilton over the 
cent passage in the speech at the New- national resources. — (See Works, i., 198, 
York dinner, in which Mr. Webster do- elseq.) 



eninient. 

'• But, my clear sir, I am pained to tell you that, after several inter- 
vievs vrith leading antimasons, if they are correctly informed, and I fear 
they are, the antimasons in this State vrill never support ]Mr. Clay. We 
knoAv he cannot renounce his Masonic principles without ruin and dishonor, 
and they say that unless he does he cannot he nominated. Antimasonry 
is gaining rapidly in this State, and they feel conscious of their strength 
and importance. I tliink they will make nominations, in September, of 
candidates for President and Yice-President. Some of them, I have reason 
to believe, are favorable to me for the latter oflBcc ; but I shall remain per- 
fectly passive, being a Mason of the third degree, but not having attended 
a lodge in more than thirty years, but determined to remain, as I have 
been, perfectly neutral between the Masons and antimasons. 

“If the tickets of electors are nominated in this State (the election 
being by general ticket, and determined by a plurality), I fear that Jack- 
son electors would he chosen. Should that event appear probable, the only 
course to he pursued to prevent that result would he for the opponents of 
Jackson to vote for the antimasonic ticket. This would probably, and I 
tliink certainly, defeat the choice of Jackson electors, and bring tbe choice 
into the House. How it would he decided there, or whether any choice 
would take place, depends on the result of elections to be held this spring 
and summer. I merely give you some loose si>eculations founded on the 
present state of things. 

“ Having mentioned my own name to you, who were among the first to 
suggest the idea, I need scarcely say to you that I am incapable of playing 
any deceptive game, or acting at all with a view to my own election. I 
am as indifierent to the subject as any man can be ; if I can be seiwiceable 
to the country, I am nothing lotlx to be so, hut any office must come un- 
sought by me. 

“ I heartily concur in the election, of Mr. Clay, not that I think him the 
only fit, or even the fittest, man for the station of President (for he has 
erred in judgment on some very important iioints), hut because he seems 
to he called for by the great mass of those opposed to Jackson ; and union 
is essential to success. Lest I should he misunderstood in imputing to 
him errors^ I do not mean his general principles of government, but those 
that are of a personal character, such as his acceptance of the office of 
Secretary of State under Mr. Adams, and his duel with Randolp)h, etc., etc. 

“ Tou will, I am sure, excuse me for thus trespassing on your time. In 
the hope and expectation of seeiug you somewhere or somehow dm-ing the 
summer, believe me, 

“ Most sincerely yours, 

“A. Spekcee.” 


subject of politics, aucl this letter may not perhaps be acceptable. 

“The present posture of public aflairs, however, tempts me to commu- 
nicate to you some views which I, in common with many friends here and 
at the South, entertain. Mr. Calhoun’s friends, I presume, no longer hope 
for his success ; his last adefress to the public has, in my opinion, settled 
that matter. Mr. Clay cannot, in my poor opinion, succeed. The popu- 
larity of General Jackson is on the wane. If you can get back to your 
free-trade notions of 1824, and to the old Federal doctriuc iu relation to 
the judiciary, and to some point on the subject of internal improvement 
where the funds of the nation may be used safely for that purpose, without 
encouraging the system of ‘ log-rolling,’ so dangerous to all honest legis- 
lation, your chance is good. 

“ Most truly, 

“ Pl. F. Stocktois.” 

Oil tlie back of this letter is tlie following iudorsenient, in 
Mr. Webster’s hand-writing; 

“ Answered August 25. Glad to i-eceive his letter. As to getting back, 
difficulty is not iu mij position, but hi that of the country. Country cannot 
go hack — cannot hear violent change. Said at the time (1824) I would not 
vote to change hack again.’ As to judiciary, never altered my opinions, 
that it is in danger.” 


[from MR. GALES.] 

“WAsnr.N’GTos, Octoler 19, 1S31. 

“Dear Sir : I do not know that I am able, m reply to yom- late favor, 
to afford yon any encouraging information. The nomhiation of Mr. TVii't, 
as far as I can perceive, will produce no defection fr'om the ranks of Mr. 
Clay’s friends, but rather seems to have rallied them to his support. If the 
antiinasons do not eventually also support him, they will have the honor 
of reiilectiug General Jackson ; for, as to yielding to the fanatical spiiit of 
that party which excludes all non-conformists from public employ, from 
the jury-box, the witness-stand, and the communion-table, the thing is too 
revolting, if it were possible. But the fact is, that, if our couventiou were 
to yield every thing, it would accomplish nothing for the country. The 
strength of Mr. Clay is not transferable. Ton will find, in the end, that ho 
has a strength in some States greater than the cause. 

’ Tills refers, of course, to the tariff, see, and can sec how it must have ex- 
I have not been able to obtain from tbe pressed the charcidcr of this statesman, 
representatives of Commodore Stockton whose opinions were never varied to suit 
Mr. Webster’s full answer. But what it the exigencies of nominations, at any 
was iu substance the reader can easily time in liis whole career. 
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vrho have sacrificed to their pride and sux^posed personal interest their 
Xn-iuciifies and their friends. We are most imfortunate in finding ia the 
front nmk against ns those who ought to have led our own forlorn hope. 
You may have heard before now that your own name was used as authority 

for the imxjossibility of electing IMr. Clay. Mr. B denied to me having 

used it; but it was used by somebody. is the father of the intrigue 

which procured the nomination of Mi*. Wirt, which was literally made de 
talis cimnn stantibus, as Mr. Walsh says, with the hope of forcing the De- 
cember Convention to take a candidate of then* selection. If there be any 
mischief brewing in which he could have a hand, this x^romising young 
gentleman is always at the bottom of it. He is the sei-pent that tempted 
]\h’. Wirt, whether he succeeded in seducing him or not, of wdiich I am not 
yet certain. Poor ^Ir. E ! 

“The worst that can befall us is that the antimasons will force the 


reelection of General Jackson. This is bad enough, to be sure; but is it 
not better than to subject the nation to the rule of a frantic fanaticism, or 
of stiU more fi*antic Jacobmism, by the name of Nullification, even under 
the cloak of Free Trade ? The General has a decent Cabinet at last (though 
I have no sj'mpathy whatever even with them), and it may be hoped would 
not be allowed /wrrter to disgrace the country. We do not feel so confident 
of what would happen under an antimasouic or nullification dvmasty, and 
would rather ‘ bear the ills we have than fly to others that we know not of. 

“We hope yet for the best. The antimasouic xoarty, I think, except in 
Vermont, is not on the increase ; in some parts it is on the wane. If it can 
feel this, and especially if 3Ir. Wirt can feel it, there is yet a faint hope for 
our cause. But, if there be not, let ns die with harness on our backs, 
having the consolation at least of the comxiany of a noble army of martyrs. 

“ Upon these views, or any other, I shall be hax^py to have the advan- 
tage of your information and counsel. They are my own xmrely, made up 
in my daily rides between my cottage and my office. 

“ With true respect and the highest consideration, I am 

“Yours faithfully. 


“Hon. D. Webster.” 


“ Jo. Gales, Jk, 


[from judge spencer.] 

“ Axbast, I^oumher 34, 1S31. 

*‘ Mt dear Sir ; I am very much obliged by your friendly letter of the 
IGth, and finding that we concur in opinion that, firom my opinions, my 
attendance on the Baltimore Convention would not be advisable, I shall 
not attend. 


Wu’t loe nominated at Baltimore, lie -would probably be elected. I can 
easily conceive that some of our Mends may now declare their preference 
of Jacksou over !Mr. "Wirt, yet I do not believe, unless they are insane, they 
would esecute then’ threats. 

“ I feci anxious not to he misunderstood in reeommending the course I 
have, and I believe you do mo justice. It appeared to me that the first 
and greatest object was to defeat the reelection of General Jackson, and 
that our proccedhigs were to be subservient to that end. I believed, and 
yet believe, that every well-informed man must be sensible that Xr. Clay 
carmot be elected, because, m his support, the votes of the great body of 
General Jackson’s opposers cannot he united, for various causes, but pi-in- 
cipally fi-om the prevalence of autimasonry in this and several other States. 
I may labor under false impressions as to some of the States, hut I think 
I know something of this State, and here I know he cannot get the elec- 
toral vote. 

“ I did not think ]\Ir. Clay's friends so iiTational as to i-jerseverc in nomi- 
nating him, when his defeat and consequent depression were so apjDareut. 

“I could not perceive any reasonable objection to Mr. "Wii’t or his prin- 
ciples. Indeed, I thought that his nomination was a providential act to 
save the nation from further dishonor and injmy, and that aU men who 
detested Jackson and his administration would cheerfully unite in his 
support. 

“ I do not understand it to be the antimasonic creed, ‘ that antima- 
sonry alone is a principle broad enough to save the country and maintain 
the Government.’ Theu’ creed is that the practical evils of Masomy, as 
illustrated in New York, are of such an alarming nature, and so vitally 
concern all good government, that it must be put do-wn by public opinion. 
They think, and certainly Avith a show of reason, that this can be done in 
no other way than through the ballot-boxes. Mr. iVirt expressly disclaims 
every thing like persecution, or making Masonry or antimasoniy a test for 
ofiice. In short, as I understand the- matter, he has done all that they ever 
expect of him ; he has home his testimony to the supremacy of the Iuavs 
and the free course of justice. 

“It is undoubtedly true, as you suggest, that, even in New York, the' 
high Masons will not support Mr. Wirt, and would not under any cii’cum-' 
stances; this we disregard, because their defection would be more than 
compensated by antimasons fi-om the Jackson ranks. 

“ I hope a p)art at least of Ncav England will be found, a year hence, 
sound in Mr. Clay’s support, hut I confess your recent election, especially 
after Governor Lincoln’s satisfactory letter, gives demcinstration somewhat 
alarming as regards your own State. 

“ It is our duty to offer up earnest supplications ‘ for long life to all' 
good men in office.’ Bad men, however, have a remarkable tenacity of 



pat do'.vn and tlie judiciary destroyca. e now see, and reel, too, tlie 
u)any evils already pressing on us by the misrule of this corrupt, mean, and 
iviclced Administration. 

•• I have one consolation : I have tlone all I could to avert these evils. 

"I may avail myself of your kind invitation to write you, and I cer- 
tainly will if I can say aught useftil or interesting. 

*■ With high respect and regard, 

‘‘ Your obedient servant, 

“ A. Spexcer. 

'• lion. Daniel Webster." 

The ZlNatioual liepnljlicaii Convention, wliieli assembled at 
Baltimore, nominated Mr. Clay for the Presidency, with great 
nnanimity and entbnsiasm, and jilaced tbe name of John Sar 
geant, of Peunsylraiiia, on the same ticket for the Yice-Presi- 
denev. I am indebted to one of the members of tbat body, 
the lion. BTram Eetclmm, of Mew York, an intimate and 
iniich-loved friend of Mr. TTebster, for the following state- 
ments ; 

“I have no letters from !Mr. Webster in respect to Mr. Clay’s nomina- 
tion for the Presidency in 1831, but, previous to that nomination, I had 
very full and free conversations with him in respect to it. He did not 
favor the nomination of Mr. Clay, and I know that he desired the nomina- 
tion for himself. I then, as in all subsequent time, was in favor of Mr. 
Webster's nomination; but Yatioual Kepublican fi-iends here, with whom 
I acted, overruled my preference, and I was compelled to say so to Mr. 
Webster liimself. He acquiesced, and the Convention, of which I was a 
member, unanimously, by open nomination, every man rismg in his jdace 
and naming his candidate, put Mr. Clay in nomination, for President, and 
John Sargeant for Tice-President. During the session of the Convention 
Mr, Webster passed through Baltimore, on his way to Washington, and 
visited one of its sessions. After the convention had fimished its work, 
quite a large number of its members, I among them, went to Washington. 
;Mr. Webster and !Mr. JTathan Appleton, then a member of the House of 
Representatives fi*om Massachusetts, invited us to meet Mr. Clay at dinner, 
Several distinguished persons were present; among them, the late Alex- 
ander H. Everett, Governor Bradish, Senator Jolmson, of Louisiana, etc. 
I think there was very little confidence in the success of our ticket, yet I 
went into the canvass with all the ardor of youth. Mr. A, H. Everett, on 
tliat visit, dined with Mr. John Quincy Adams, who made no allusion to 
the work of the Convention." 



Lie exertion T\'as that of a bill for tlie relief of insolvent debtors 
of tbe United States, introduced and carried tlu’ougb the House 
by Mr. Bucbanan; to whose zealous devotion to this object, 
and bis successful lead in its accomplisbment, Mr. Webster paid 
a liigli compliment in tbe Senate. After tbe termination of tbe 
session, tbe following correspondence took place between tbem 
in reference to tbe bill, wbicb bad become a law : 

[from MR. BUCILSJsAX.] 

‘•Lancastee, SepUniber 13, 1S3L 

“ Dear Sir ; I enclose you the copy of a letter which I have addressed 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, because I have taken the liberty of using 
youi’ name in it. If you consider the reference incorrect, it will afford me 
pleasure to correct it immediately. In looldng over your remarks on the 
bill for the relief of insolvent debtors, I was forcibly struck with the lib- 
eral and kind expressions which you used in relation to my exertions in 
the House. Rest assured that they are duly appreciated by me, and that I 
consider it ‘ praise, indeed, to be praised by you.’ 

“ Should your recollection correspond with mine in relation to this bill, 
if you thought proper to interpose, a word fi’om you would have a pow- 
erful effect in correcting the error into which the Attorney-General and 
Secretary of the Treasury have fallen. 

“Please to present my respectful compliments to Mrs. "Webster, and be- 
lieve me to be truly yours, 

“ J.VAtES BuenAXAH. 

“ Hon. Daniel Webster.” 


[to MR, BUCHAX^AX.] 

“BoSTO^•, Septimber 24, 1831. 

“ My dear Sir : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 18 th instant, enclosing the copy of one from yourself to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, relative to the construction of the act of the last 
session for the relief of certain insolvents. Tour communication furnished 
me with the first information of the construction, proposed to he put on 
that act, at the departments. I confess I am quite surprised by it. Ko 
such construction ever occurred to me as being possible, nor was ever sug- 
gested, to my knowledge, by any one. The language of the act appears to 
me to be, as it was intended it should bo, general, and unambiguous. I 
must acknowledge I can see no groimd, upon which its application can 
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Goneral. I cannot i)er3uacle myself to think that he has taken the right 
'rie\v of the provisions of the act. If he has done so, we were very clumsy 
law-makers. 

“ I am, dear sir, vrith regard, 

“ Yoim obedient servant, 

“ Daniel Webster.” 


[to hr. BUCHANAN.] 

“Boston", September 24, 1831. 

“ Dear Sir : The decision at the Treasury, on our (or more jiroperly 
on ifoiir) act of the last session, astonished me. I had never dreamed of 
any such thing. If you think the enclosed, expression of opinon will do 
any good, you are at liberty to communicate it. 

I thank you for yom* kind and fiiendly expressions ; and, as I did you 
no more than justice, in regard to your agency in the passing of the Insol- 
vents' Eehcf BUI, I trust I shall on no occasion do you less. I would ex- 
press the hope of seeing you at Washington, in the winter, if it were not 
that such an expression might imply an expectation that you are not to he 
elsewhere at that time. Not knowing at all how that may he, I must con- 
fine myself to the tender of general good wishes, and to the assurances of 
esteem and regard. 

“D. W.” 

The following letters relate to the purchase of his father’s 
farm ; to the fragment of his autohiography which he wrote 
this year ; to the strong interest which he took in the removal 
of ]?J!r. Jeremiah Mason to Boston, and to the marriage of his 
hrother-iu-law, Mr. Paige. 

[to nis NEPHEW, HR. C. B. HADDOCK.] 

‘‘ Washtn-gtox, February G, 1831. 

‘•My DEAR Yephew ; I heard fi:om you at the early part of the session, 
and have omitted to answer longer than I intended. I was at Salisbury 
after I saw you, and gave directions about the farm. I think it best to put 
an end to separate interests there as soon as convenient. I supiiose you 
have hy this time obtained your license to sell. My hope and expectation 
now are to be in Boston the first day of April ; perhaps a little earlier. 
If you could arrange the sale for about the middle or 20th of April, I could 
conveniently attend it, as I propose to visit Salisbuiy in that month. In 


“Partly on my o’^m motion, and partly at tlie request of friends, I have 
been jmtting into writing something of my early history, dates, incidents, 
etc., touching early years. I have not made much progress, nor is there, 
indeed, much to be said, but I have run over a few sheets of paper. It has 
occurred to me, in connection with this subject, to suggest to you the es- 
pedienej', as of your own motion, of writing to Rev. Dr. Wood, of Bos- 
cawen, avIio, I hope, is yet living. He may have few or no incidents to 
relate, but his general recollection may possibly be worth preserving. I 
need not enlarge ; you will understand me. It may be well to tell him 
that the object is to preserve materials, not to be used in his lifetime or 
mine. I wish he would say something of my brother, whom he knew so 
well and so long. 

“ The book,^ I have seen. It is well enough, except the awful face, which 
seems to be placed in the fi’ont of the volume, like a scarecrow in a corn- 
field, to frighten off all intruders. 

“ Pray, let me hear from you, and tell me all you have to say, de ovmU 
lus rebus. We have a most severe winter here ; this is as frosty a morning 
as might become the neighborhood of Kearsarge. IMr-s. Webster desiros 
her regards, and I am 

“Dear Charles, always truly yours, 

“Dakiei* Webstee.” 


[to me. mason.] 

“Ne^ Yoek, Api'il 20, 1831. 

“ My deae Sie ; I came here Saturday, to bring my wife back to Bos- 
ton, after spending a few days here with her friends. Having leisure this 
r. M., I incline to give it to the puqrose of writing to you ; but I am not 
about to speak on the subject of the resignation of our wise ministry at 
Washington, or arry other public subject. It is to talk of yourself. Before 
I left home last fall, I had resolved to make one more eflbrt to bring you 
up to Boston. For particular reasons then existing, I was induced to post- 
pone the mentioning of the subject. I write now simply to execute that 
intention ; and to entreat you, earnestly, to consider the expediency of 
such a measure. I will not presume to enter into the considerations which 
recommend it, at least in nry opinion ; but I wuU say that my opinion is 
strong and decisive on the point. I am persuaded a removal will add to 
your happiness, and that of your family. Ton will find as much profes- 
sional employment as you may wish to engage in; and you will find your- 
self surrounded by warm firiencls, who estimate you as you deserve to be 
estimated. Your boys are now provided for. Your daughters are better 

* A volume of Mr. Webster’s speeches. 



main obstacle. But that is a thing of a week. Once settled, and all that 
thing is over. 

“3ry dear sir, although it would add greatly to my happiness that you 
should come to Boston, I would not advise it, certainly, if I did not think 
it would promote yours, and promote it greatly. Indeed, I reproach my- 
self for not having urged this point with you oftener. I wish to do it now 
with earnestness ; I am sure I do it with sincerity. 

‘•Ever truly and affectionately your friend, 

“ Daistiel Webster.” 


[to JIRS. a. P, WEBSTER,^] 

“ Boston, Jum. 14, 1831. 

'■ DEAR Sister : Tour letter has come to hand quite apropos. It 
is our intention to set off on Thursday morning for Boscawen, by way of 
Tashua village. Weather being favorable, we may be expected Thursday 
afternoon at Xashua, and shall be happy to have you go north with us. I am 
under the necessity of being at Concord at noon on Friday, so that I shall 
be obliged to put you to the distress of an early rising on that day. In ad- 
dition to iMrs, Webster, Julia will come along. Edward begins to beg 
hard to go, and, as his mother is on his side, he also may prevail. We shall 
have room for you. This is a great day with us, as IMr. Paige is to be 
married this evening. 

“ The da^vn is overcast, etc.” 

•• Tlie happy pair set out to-morrow or next day for the Springs, the 
Palls, and other points of the grand tour. 

'• Give my best regards to Itrs. Abbott. 

Yours always affectionately, 

“ D. Webster. 

“P. S. — Julia wrote you yesterday, so that, probably, your house- 
hold will learn our intentions, that is to sav', provided you have left a 
secretary to attend to your correspondence.” 

lu the course of this year. Hr. "Walsh, the editor of the 
QuarUrhj Pemeic^ desired to have an article re- 
viewing Hr, Webster’s recently published speeches. It was 
wi’itten f.:>r him, at the rerpiest of Judge Story, by Hr, Ticknor, 
and appeared in bis eighteenth mimber. It was siibsGf[uently 


^ Then at Xashua. 


[to MR. TICESTOE.] 


“Saturday ilominff. 

“ Dear Sir ; I received a copy of tUo Quarterly^ but, before I bad read 
tbe article, leut it to Mr. Dutton. He bas returned it tvitb tliis note. 
Yesterday, I ivent carefully tbrougb tbe article. It is all that I could 
possibly desire. There is nothing that need be changed. If it should be 
printed separately, rooyn would be more at command, and there are pos- 
sibly one or two points which might be a little more expanded. I have 
made some attempt to see you ; which I shall renew so soon as the ‘ all- 
conquering sun shall intermit his wrath.’ I hope you are alive to-day. 

“ Tours, 

D. W.” 


[to MR. TICKXOE.] 

“Thursday Morning. 

“ Dear Sir : I believe things 11111 be put in train for a reprint, and, as 
you have leisure, will beg of you to think of the expediency of expanding 
two topics a little more. 

“ 1. The nullification topic, about which we have conversed. 

“ 2. The finance topic, uith a pretty cogent page or two, in favor 
of maintaining the national bank. 

“In mustering over some old papers the other day, I found a speech^ on 
the subject of the present bank. I did not stop to read it, and, like every- 
body else, had quite forgotten it. It may contain something. I vt-H send 
it to you on iny return. 

“lYe are off at nine o’clock for Boscawen. 

“ Tours truly, 

“ D. ‘Webster. 

“Mr. Ticknor.” 


[to MR. TICKKOR.] 


1S31. 


“ Mt dear Sir ; I have had time to add but very little to the sheets 
you have already had, and no time to read over any thmg. But I will en- 
deavor between this and nine o’clock this p. ii. to bring the important 
narrative down to 1816.’ 

“ Tours, 

“ D. ■\Yeester. 


^ The autohiogvaphy, which was, from Mr. Ticknor, to whom it was entrusted 
its first inception, in the possession of sheet by sheet, as it was written. 



‘•I I'io not knowT^iietlior tliero is anything of mine, Congressional, 
earlier tlKiii iny retiun to Congi'css in 1833, of interest, beyond -what you 
Jiavo. 

"I Iiad a liaud, with Mi’. Eppes and others, in oyerthrowing Mr. Mon- 
roe's coni':)' Union, 1814, and [there is] a long speech on that subject, in 
manuscript.* But I do not think it worth while to notice it. 

So of my resolutions in 1813. They were right — our Government was 
completely cajoled by Prance, but whether it is worth while to allude to 
that now. I know not, but I doubt whether it is. I will be at home this 
c-Tenina, if vou want to tallc, and will send me word. 


* The speech is now lost. 


“ D. W.' 


CHAPTEE XYIII. 


1831-1S32. 

MODIPICATIO^r OF THE TAEIFF — ^BILL TO EEXEW THE CHAETEE OF 
THE BANK — PEESIDEXT JACKSOx’s “ VETO ” — SPEECH OX THE 
PEESEDENt’s objections — EEJECTION OF ME. TAX BHEEX AS 
MTXISTES TO ENGLAND — EEPOET ON THE APPOETIONMEX^r OF 
EEPEESENTATIVE3 — FIEST PUECHA3E AT MAESHFIELD, 

T he session of Congress •whicli commenced in Hecemljer, 
1831, and extended to July, 1832, was fruitful in events 
and in discussions tliat were to affect the coimtry for a long 
period of time. It was at this session that an effort was made 
to overthrow the tariff system; that the hill to renew the 
charter of the Hank of the TJnited States was passed by Con- 
gress and “vetoed” by the President; and that the Senate re- 
fused to confirm the nomination of Mr, Yan Biu’en as Minister 
to Great Britain. 

The tariff system under which the manufactures of the coun- 
try had been carried on since 1821 had established the general 
principle of protection as a settled policy. On this ground, and 
because the legislation of Congress had strongly tended to force 
capital into manufactm'es, Mr. "Webster supported the system. 
He was unwilling to go back, because he was satisfied that the 
industrial pursuits of the country could not bear the change. 
In the winter of 1831-32, the subject was first introduced into 
the Senate by Mr. Clay, who offered a resolution, declaring that 
the duties on imported articles, which did not come into com- 
petition with similar articles made or produced in the United 



bill accordingly. 

Xr. Clay was led to this stej) toward, tiro abolition and re- 
duction of certain classes of duties b}^ tlie fact tbat tlie public 
debt ^ra5 nearly extinguished, and that tlie Government would 
no longer need such a revenue as it was now receiving. But be 
meant to take the step without abandoning the principle of pro- 
tection. Accordingly, in the elaborate speech which he deliv- 
ered in support of his resolution, he declared, repeatedly and 
emphatically, that this principle was not to be surrendered, 
either by a sudden or a gradual abolition of the duties on the 
protected articles. A long and occasionally angry discussion 
ensued — a gathering of the clouds that portended the coming 
storm. The political party which, in general, supported the 
Administration of General Jackson, and which intended to 
reelect him to the Presidency, was then divided into two sec- 
tions, in the Senate, on the subject of a protective tariff. One 
of these sections adhered to the protective system ; the other 
was bitterly hostile to it. The latter was led by Hr. Hayne, of 
South Carolina, who, in answering Mr. Clay, reoj^ened the whole 
subject, attacking both the policy and the constitutional right 
of protection, and throwing out many intimations of the dangers 
that threatened the ITuion if the protective system should bo 
retained- He did not, however, again directly introduce the 
doctrines of nullification. 

As the discussion proceeded, the subject became complicated 
with that of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, and 
with the question, to what committee Mr. Clay’s resolution 
should be sent. At length, with many other propositions, the 
whole subject was referred to the Committee on Manufactures. 
Mr. Dickerson, of Hew J ersey, chairman of that committee, re- 
ported a bill to reduce the duties on certain articles which were 
not in competition with articles manufactured in this country, 
and reserving the other subjects for a fm-tlier report. This was 
assailed by the antiprotection party as a virtual indorsement 
of Mr. Clay's plan, and a confii-ination of the xrrotective system. 
Another long and exciting discussion followed, and, on the sug- 



IIoiTse of IlepreseutatiYes. 

A "bill from the House afterward came into tlie Senate, wliicii 
made considerable clianges in tlie existing duties. In tlie Senate 
it was amended, and on these amendments the two houses dis- 
agreed ; hnt the result of a conference was that the hill was 
finally passed, the Senate receding from its amendments. It 
reduced the duties to what might he called a revenue standard, 
on many articles, leaving woollen and cotton goods and iron as 
they previously stood. It was, therefore, denounced hy Mr. 
Hayne as an adherence to the protective system, which, he said, 
it recognized as the settled policy of the country. It was, he 
asserted, neither more nor less than the resolution of tlie Sen- 
ator from Iventncky reduced to the form of a law.” He con- 
cluded with the declaration that “the hopes of the South are at 
an end, and, as far as their prosperity is dependent on Federal 
legislation, their ruin is sealed.” 

In all this discussion Mr. TTehster took no other part than 
to intervene occasionally for the proper adjustment of particular 
duties, and to express his disapprohation of the manner in which 
the conference committee of the Senate had receded fr'om an 
amendment raising the existing duties on woollens. He was, 
in truth, watching this discussion witli great hut almost silent 
anxiety, as he well knew it to he the forerunner of events in the 
South that he had long anticipated as possible, and because the 
relations to this subject of many of the supporters of the Ad- 
ministration were to have a serious eflect on the future peace 
of the country. Mr. Calhoun occuj)ied the chair of the Senate 
as Yice-President. Upon some remark by Mr. Clay concerning 
his opinions, in the course of this debate, he broke the silence 
of the Chair so far as to say that he held the protective system 
to be unconstitutional. He had already put forth a pamphlet, 
which contained a labored defence of nullificatiou, which Mr. 
Webster regarded as “far the ablest and most plausible, and 
therefore the most dangerous, vindication of that particular form 
of revolution which has yet appeared.” ' Mr, Calhoun had 

' Correspondence, i., 620. 


upon that partr, ancL upon ine coiu’se oi tiie ^n.cuniniBiraiiou, 
Tv-as at t]ii 5 moment entirely problematical. To enter, tliere- 
tore, at tliis time, upon a labored defence of tlie principle of 
protection, and tke constitutional right of Congress to enforce 
it, appeared to Mr, "W ebster both superfluous and inexpedient. 
He -was bimself in no degree responsible for its original intro- 
duction into the policy of the country; and now that there were 
a considerable number of the leading friends of the Administra- 
tion in Congress determined to continue it — a number suffi- 
ciently large, when added to the votes of the opposition, to up- 
hold it as the decisive determination of Congress — ^he con- 
sidered it to be rather his duty to forecast the measiu’es by 
which the authority of Congress was to be upheld against the 
threatened nullification, and hy which the President and his 
supporters should he induced and enabled to encoimter that re- 
sistance. 

But there were other discussions and measures of this session 
in respect to which Mr. "Webster felt obliged to take a part that 
necessarily prevented any close pohtical sympath}^ at this time, 
between him and the President, or the President’s party, wliich 
might otherwise have sprung out of Mr. Webster’s refutation, 
in 1S30, of the doctrines of nullification. He was not only 
acting with the opposition, which had nominated Mr. Clay for 
the presidency, but, at tbe very beginning of that long warfare 
respecting the Bank of the "Cnited States, which was now about 
to enter so largely into the politics and the legislation of the 
country, his convictions respecting the utility and necessity of 
such an institution led him to sujjport the application of the 
existing hank for a renewal of its charter, and, consequently, 
to encounter the hostility which Greneral Jackson directed 
against it. 

It is quite unnecessary, to any elucidation of Mr. "Webster’s 
course on this subject, to iuquii'e who was responsible for the 
original antagonism between President Jackson and the hank. 
On tiie cme side, it was charged that the Administration had 
oeea toiled in an attempt improperly to control the election of 



tlie purpose of using it as an instrument to defeat tlie reelection 
of General Jackson, and that its application for a renewal of its 
cliarter at tlie present session of Congress, more tlian three 
years before its charter would expire, was designed to embarrass 
the Administration with a cpiestioii on which its friends would 
be divided, and to throw that cpiestion into the excitements of 
the presidential election in such a manner as to make it operate 
in favor of the prospects of Mr. Clay. Into these personal con 
troversies Mr. Webster did not choose to enter. I have discov- 
ered no evidence, either in public or private sources, that he 
advised an application for the renewal of the bank charter at 
the present session ; but he was undoubtedly of opinion that, if 
the bank was not to be continued, the period was not a day too 
long to enable it to wind up concerns of such vast magnitude, 
affecting the interests and business of the whole country. He 
told the Senate that he desired to have the cpiestion treated as a 
great public subject; to have it considered as statesmen should 
consider it, and with as little mixture as possible of all minor 
motives. He reminded them of the fact that, two years and a 
half previously, the President of the United States had called 
the attention of Congress to the subject of the continuance of 
the bank; that this invitation had been more than once re- 
peated; that the subject had been everywhere discussed, and 
that the public interest now demanded a decision upon it. 

The truth in respect to the course of President Jackson on 
this subject is that, when the bill for continuing the charter of 
the bank was brought into Congress at this session, it was not 
known that he entertained opinions hostile to the constitutional 
power of Congress to create such an institution. If he had such 
opinions, they were not known to his own political friends in 
Congress any more than they were to his opponents ; and there 
was, therefore, no reason, on this or other grounds, to anticipate 
that the bill would not meet his official approval. Accordingly, 
Mr. Webster, in the first speech which he made on this subject, 
on the 25th of May (1832), entered into no direct argument on 
the point of constitutional power, but confined himself almost 



Congress to regulate ana control tne j)aper currency ot tne conn- 
trv, by maintaining a bank capable of having this effect. As 
an oi'iginal question, unaffected by the practice of forty years, 
Jie considered it very doubtful 'whether the States had any con- 
stitutional authority to authoidze the circulation of bank paper. 
The Constitution having confeiTed ipDon Congress exclusive 
power to provide and regulate the metallic currency, it was, in 
3Ji’. TTebster’s view, necessary to regard this power as including 
that of deciding how far any other currency should take its 
place, or act as its substitute, and what the substitute was to be. 
Congress can only do this through the agency of a bank estab- 
lished by its authority. Beyond the statement of this position, 
and its appropriate illustrations, he did not enlarge u|)on any of 
the constitutional aspects of the subject, but confined his argu- 
ment to the necessity and usefulness of the bank, treating the 
question as purely one of public, national, and universal interest, 
and making no allusion whatever to any of the party topics 
connected, or supposed to be connected, with it. The speech is 
contained at length in the third volume of his works, and is very 
important. 

Able and instructive as it was, on all the financial and pru- 
dential questions embraced in the question of continuing the 
bank, it was followed, in a few days, by another speech, which 
contained some very profound and searching views respecting 
the power of Congress to confer on the States authority to tax 
a franchise created by CongTess in the exercise of its constitu- 
tional powers. This topic came into consideration in conse- 
quence of an amendment of the charter of the bank, offered by 
jffr. Iffoore, of Alabama, to authorize the States to tax the offices 
and branches of the bank, according to the amount of their 
loans and issues, as other banks or other property are liable to 
taxation. It -uill be remembered that the Supreme Comt of 
the Tiiited States had decided, in reference to the existing 
charter, that the States could not tax the bank or its branches ; 
and it was novr proposed that this power should be expressly 
given to the States, kir. "Webster resisted this proposition, not 



created by Congress for national jDnrposes, His argument on 
tills subject, condensed into a single sentence, rested upon tbe 
position that the restraint against taxing a national franebise 
is imposed upon the States by the Constitution, and not by 
any law which Congress may enact ; that, as the restraint 
does not originate with Congress, but with a higher author- 
ity, viz., the Constitution, Congress cannot dispense with or 
remove it. On this point he expressed himself witli great 
earnestness, and he succeeded in preventing the adoption of 
the amendment.^ 

The bill to continue the charter of the bank passed both 
Houses of Congress by decisive majorities," and was sent to the 
President. He returned it without his signature, and with a 
message assigning his reasons for not approHng it. This 
“ veto ” message for the first time made known to the country 
that General Jackson held the bank to be unconstitutional;- 
and that he held himself at liberty to act upon this opinion, 
against the whole current of congressional legislation on the 
subject, and against an express decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. It opened a chasm between the Presi- 


^ This very striking argument appears 
to have arrested the attention of (Jhief- 
Justice Marsliall, who, in acknowledg- 
ment of tlie receipt of Mr. Webster’s 
speeches on the bank, wrote as fol- 
lows : 

[fhom cuiep-justice mahsuall.] 

“ Riciimovi>, June 6, 1932. 

“Mr DEAR Sin: I thank you very sin- 
cerely for the copy, with whicli you favored 
me, of your speeclicson ttiehili for renewing 
llic charter of tlie Bank of the United Stales. 
I need not say that I consider an accominoda- 
liou of the tariff question itself as scarcely 
more inlercstini; to the country tliau the pas- 
sage of that hill. X'onr ar;Tntnent presents 
the subject in its strongest point of view, 
and to me seems unanswerahle. Mr. Ritchie, 
in his Inquirer^ informs the jicopie of Vir- 
ginia that Itir. Tazewell has refuted you com- 
pletely. This ho may liave done, in the opin- 
ion of Mr. Ritchie. I liavo not seen Mr. 
Tazewell’s speech, and do not understand 
from tlie Inquirer whether his refutation ap- 
jilies to your speech in favor of the bill, or to 
that against the amendment offered by Mr. 
jMooro'. By the way, your argument against 
that amendment is founded lii an idea \yliich 
to me is quite novel. I had often heard it ad- 
28 


vauced that the States have no constitutional 
power to establish banks of circulation, but 
never that Congress might not introduce into 
the charter a restraining principle, whicli 
might prohibit branches nltogether, or re- 
quire the assent of a State to their introduc- 
tion. or a principle wliich miglit subject llicm 
to State taxation. This may he considered 
not as granting power of taxation to a State, 
for a State possesses that power, but as witii- 
drawiiiga bar whicli the Constitution opposes 
to the exercise of this power over a franchise 
created liy Congress for national purposes, 
unless the constitution of the francliise in its 
creation has this quality engrafted ou it. I, 
however, am far from uiidertaking to dissent 
from your proposition; I only say it is new, 
and I ponder on it. 

“AVith great and respectful esteem, lam 
your ohodiout Bcrvant, 

‘‘J. Marsitall. 

“P. S.— I only meant to express my obli- 
gation for yuiir attention, and 1 have betrayed 
myself into the politics of the day.” 

- The vote in the Senate stood 28 to 
20. “ We are all aware of what wc owe 
to the admirable pilotage which carried 
us through the Senate.” — (General T. Cad. 
w.allader to Mr. Webster, July V, 1832 
MS.) 



dent and Mr. TTebster wliicli could never be filled or passed ; 
for tlie doctrines of tlie message were diametricallj opposite to 
all the views respecting the powers of Congress, and respecting 
tlie otriec of the Supreme Court as the interpreter of the Con 
stitntion, which Mr. 'Webster had held from his first entrance 
into public life, and which were as inseparable from his public 
character as they were thoroughly incorporated into all his in- 
tellectual habits. As he had taken the leading part in conduct- 
ing the hill through the Senate, it appeared to devolve on him 
to examine the grounds of the veto message. There was little 
probability that the hill could obtain the requisite constitutional 
vote of two-thirds of the members of each House, in order to 
make it a law notwithstanding the objections of the President, 
but the doctrines of the message could not he passed by in 
silence. 

The si^cech which Mr. TTchster delivered on these doctrines, 
upon the 11th of July (1832), was grave, and as courteous tow'- 
ard tlie President as could he demanded, but it was exceedingly 
2 )lain and emphatic. It was not answered then, nor has it ever 
been answered since. The position taken by the President, that 
every official, who takes an oath to support the Constitution, 
swears to support it as he understands it,'’ and that, if he un- 
derstands it difierently from the construction that has been 
given to it by tlie Supreme Court of the United States, he is at 
lilierty, in his official action, to follow out his own convictions,^ 
was, it is right to say, refuted by Mr. "Webster. It has never 
commeiitled itself to the sound judgment of the most enlightened 
portion of the nation, of any party ; and, although it has been 
occasionally reasserted by public men, in justification of par- 
ticular acts, it has never been successfully defended. In the 
excitement of the time, the party that followed General Jack- 

’ The follovring is the position of -when it may be brought before them for 
rtesMent Jackson's celebrated “reto” judicial decision. The opinion of the 
message: “ Each public officer, who takes judges has no more authority over Con- 
an oath to support the Constitution, gress than the opinion of Congress has 
pvears to support it as he understands over the judges ; and on that point the 
it, and not as it is understood by others. President is independent of both. The 
It i- as much the duty of the House of authority of the Supreme Court must not, 
lloprc-scntative?, of the Senate, and of the therefore, be permitted to control the 


IDolitical creed, and it T\dll never attain tliat rank in tlic opin- 
ions of any party that means to give a just effect and operation 
to the provisions of the Constitution. 

In order to a correct understanding of the grounds of Mr. 
Webster’s denial of the President’s position, it is proper to ex- 
plain the precise situation to -which the President applied the 
claim of the Executive to judge of the constitutional validity of 
laws presented for his approval. The existing charter of tlie 
bank had been pronounced by the Supreme Court to be a valid 
law, duly enacted under the Constitution. It was, therefore, a 
statute, in force as the law of the land, when a bill was se]it to 
the President to continue it for a further term of years beyond 
its existing limitation. The President refused to sign this bill, 
upon, the ground that the original charter was unconstitutional. 
A large part of the message was taken up with an argument to 
refute the decision of the Supreme Court affirming the con- 
stitutional validity of a law now in operation. The claim of 
the President thus came to be, that the Executive, when called 
upon in his legislative capacity to sign a bill continuing a law 
that has been pronounced constitutional by the Supreme Court, 
is at liberty to deny that it is, or was, a valid law, and there- 
fore ought not to be continued. Taken in connection with the 
language of the message, and its broad position respecting the 
meaning of the oath to support the Constitution, this doctrine 
was regarded by Mr, Webster as disorganizing and revolution- 
ary; for it could be extended to the execution of laws, just as 
readily as to their reenactment or continuance, and would leave 
every public officer to judge what laws he would carry into 
effect, 

Mr, Webster never denied that the President, when called 
ujjon to decide whether a law is to he enacted, may apply his 
own judgment to the question whether it is within the scope 
of the Constitution, although all other branches of the Govern- 
ment have repeatedly decided that similar laws are constitu- 
tional. He did, indeed, always hold that decisions of the 
Supreme Court have a greater force, in concluding questions of 
constitutional power, than is accorded to them by simply weigh- 


l;nv is ])rc>po5ed to be enacted, all ^vlio are to perforin a part in 
that enactment must judge of its constitutional validity, for the 
pin-]H:i.se of governing their legislative action. But this was not 
tlie liiiiit to which the President confined himself. He claimed 
tlie riuht to say that an existing law, pronounced constitution- 
allv valid by the Supreme Court, was constitutionally invalid, 
and for this reason to refuse to sign a bill continuing it in force. 
He, or the winter of the message, fiiiled to sec that there is a 
clear distinction between such a ease and a case where the 
President is called upon, in his legislative capacity, not to con- 
tinue a law that has been expressly pronounced constitutional 
by the Supreme Court, but to act upon a law on the same sub- 
ject tliat lias not itself been submitted to the adjudication of 
that tribunal. Overlooking this distmetion, the message took 
an extreme and untenable ground, which makes the official 
oath to support the Constitution nothing hut a declaration 
tliat it is to he supported as the pi^rson taking the oath 
understands it, in respect both to laws that have been 
enacted and have been directly adjudicated as constitutional 
by the Supreme Court, and in respect to laws that are to 
he enacted and have not been subjected to that judicial re- 
vhii.ui. 

Such, in substance, was the commencement of the famous 
eontrororsy between President Jackson and the Bank of the 
Hnited States — a controversy that was destined to agitate the 
country for many years. Hr, "Webster’s early relation to it was 
limited to what I liave now described. Prom convictions of 
public duty, he carried the bill, to recharter the bank, through 
the Senate. Prom convictions of what he owed to the Consti- 
tution and its just interpretation, he resisted the doctrines of 
the “veto” message. Time has made all that was personal 
or merely political in these controversies of very little im- 
jiui-tanee. But it has not seen the powers of Congress to 
create Ij-inking institutions, as those powers were maintained 
by A[r. H eljster, finally abandoned or renounced by the na- 
tion ; nor has it seen a national sanction given to the doc- 



tliej decide. 

On the 20th of Julj, 1829, Mr. Yan Bureii, Secretary of 
State ill General Jackson’s first Cabinet, gave instrnctions to 
Mr. McLane, then going to the court of England as minister of 
the United States, on the subject of colonial trade. By the con- 
vention of 1815, reciprocity of intercourse v^as established be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, but this arrangement 
was not extended to the British "West Indies, The result was the 
passage of various diserhninating and retaliatory acts on both 
sides. At length, in 1825, the English Parliament passed an 
act, offering reciprocity in the "West India trade, so far as the 
mere carrying-trade was concerned, to all nations that might 
accept the offer within one year. The Administration of Mr. 
John Quincy Adams did not avail itself of this offer, preferring 
to accomplish by treaty the free admission of our products into 
the British islands for consumption, and not regarding the 
admission of our 'vessels as an object that ought to he severed 
from that of our productions. This purpose Iiad not been 
accomplished when Mr. Adams went out of office, and the 
direct trade between the United States and the British West 
Indies remained closed in consequence of the mutually re- 
taliatory legislation. Mr. McLane was instructed by Mr. Yan 
Bnren to reopen this subject, and in these instructions the 
Secretary said ; 

“ The opportunities wliicli you have derived from a jiarticipation in 
our public counsels, as well as other sources of information, will enable yon 
to speak with confidence (as far as you may deem it proper and useful so 
to do) of the respective parts taken by those to vrhom the administration 
of this Government is noio committed, in relation to the course heretofore 
IDursued upon the subject of the colonial trade. Their views upon that 
point have been submitted to the people of the United States, and the 
counsels by which your conduct is now directed are the result of the 
judgment expressed by the only earthly tribunal to which the late Admin- 
istration was amenable for its acts. It should be sufficient that the claims 
set up by them, and which caused the interruption of the trade in ques- 
tion, have been explicitly abandoned by those who first asserted them, and 
are not revived by their successors. If Great Britain deems it adverse to 


tlie late Administrations as tlie cause of forfeiture of privileges vdiich 
would otherwise Ire extended to the people of the United States, would, 
under existing circumstances, be unjust in itself, and could not fail to 
excite their deepest sensibility. The tone of feeling which a course so 
unwise and so untenable is calculated to produce would, doubtless, be 
greatly aggravated by the consciousness that Great Britain has, by order 
in council, opened her colonial ports to Eussia and France, notwith- 
standing a similar omission on their part to accept the terms offered 
by the act of July, 1825. You cannot press this view of the subject 
too earnestly upon the consideration of the British ministry. It has hear- 
ings and relations which reach beyond the immediate question under 
discussion. 

I will add nothing as to the impropriety of suffering any feelings, 
that find their origin in the past pretensions of this Government, to have 
an adverse influence upon the present conduct of Great Britain.” 

On tlie dissolution of General Jaelcson’s first Cabinet, Mr. 
Yan Bnren was appointed by the President as minister to 
Great Britain. He had gone abroad, and been accredited by 
the government to which he was sent, before his nomination 
could he acted upon by the Senate. The instructions which he 
had given to Mr. McLane were regarded by the whole opposi- 
tion as an appeal to the favor of the British Government, 
grounded upon reflections on the past conduct of the jii’ecedmg 
Administration in a matter of foreign intercourse, and convey- 
ing intunations that those noio in power in this country did not 
intend to assert pretensions which had by their assertion de- 
prived ns of privileges accorded to other nations. For these 
reasons, Mr. Yan Burems nomination was rejected by the Sen- 
ate. The part taken by Mr. Webster in this rejection may he 
fully understood by examining Ms remarks explanatory of the 
vote he intended to give.^ He placed that vote entirely upon 
tlie party tone and character which he found in the instruc- 
tions given bvMr. Yan Bnren, as Secretary of State, to Mr. 
MeLanc, in reference to a claim advanced by onr Govern- 
ment ill diplomatic intercourse. Speaking of Mr. Yan Biiren’s 
letter, he said ; 


- Works, iii., SoY, et seq. 


or past pretensions or our U-overnment, renections on the past Aclministra- 
tion, and exultation and a loud claim of merit for the Administration now 
in power. Sir, I w’ould forgive mistakes; I would pardon the want of 
information ; I vrould pardon almost any thing where I saw true patriotism 
and sound American feeling; but I cannot forgive the sacrilice of this 
feelhig to mere party. I cannot concur in sending abroad a public agent 
who has not conceptions so large and liberal as to feel that, in the presence 
of foreign courts, amidst the monarchies of Europe, he is to stand up for 
his country, and his whole country; that no jot nor tittle of her honor 
is to suffer in his hands ; that he is not to allow others to reproach cither 
his Government or his country, and fir less is he himself to reproach 
either; that he is to have no objects in his eye but American objects, 
and no heart in his bosom but an American heart ; and that he is to 
forget self, and forget party, to forget every sinister and narrow feel- 
ing, in his proud and lofty attachment to the republic whose commission 
he bears. 

“Mr. President, I have di.scharged an exceedingly unpleasant duty, the 
most unpleasant of my public life. But I have looked ipion it as a duty, 
and it was not to be shunned. And, sir, however unimportant may be the 
opinion of so humble an individual as myself, I now only wish that I 
might bo heard by every independent freeman in the United States, 
by the British ministry and the British king, and by every minister 
and every crowned head in Europe, while, standing here in my place, 
I pronounce my rebuke, as solemnly and as decisively as I can, upon 
this fii'st instance in which an American minister has been sent abroad 
as the representative of his party, and not as the representative of his 
country.” 

It has often been said that this rejection of Mr. Yan Enrcn 
was a political mistake on the part of the opposition ; and 
doubtless it was made afterward to contribute to his subsequent 
elevation to the presidency. But Mr. TVebster’s participation 
in it is to be judged, not by tbe lower standard of political ex- 
pediency, in reference to which the rejection may liave been a 
political error, but by the higher standard of public propriety, 
in reference to which Mr. Yan Buren’s letter to Mr. McLane 
was clearly open to the complaints that were made of it. . Mr. 
Webster was, of course, aware that, by voting against the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Yan Bnren, he might give to a political opponent 
the benefit of a grievance. But he considered the preservation 
of an elevated and national tone in our diplomacy to be a thing 



the parties or tactions into wliicli it may be at any time 
divided.’ 


' Among the foi-gottcn topics of this 
affair -was the origin of what Mr. Van 
Buren in his letter to Mr. MoLane called 
“ the past pretensions of this Govern- 
ment." This related to the claim for a 
free reciprocity in the colonial trade; a 
claim which had been, in fact, advanced 
by Mr. ilonroe’s Administration. One 
of the objects of the law passed by Con- 
gress, in 1S23, was to prevent Great 
Britain from availing herself of our pro- 
ductions scut circuitously through her 
colouial ports. For this purpose, the 
third section of that law enacted that, on 
proof being given to the President that 
goods imported in the British colonial 
ports in American vessels were subjected 
to no other duties than the like goods 
imported into the same ports “ from else- 
where,” the President might, by proc- 
lamation, establish the same privilege 
for British colonial Importations into our 
ports. In tlie discussion on Mr. Van 
Biireu’s nomination, it was said that the 
effect of this provision was not under- 
stood, at the time of its passage, as 
demanding a free reciprocity. Mr. 
Van Buren was a member of the Sen- 
ate when the act of 1S23 was passed. 
To clear up this point, Mr. Webster 
wrote to Mr. Barbour the following 
letter, and received the subjoined an- 
swer ; 

“ WisinsGiox, S, 1552. 

“ Mt dear Sip. : I send you a newspaper, 
contaiiiiiia the ivinarks of Ueueral Smith, in 
The Senate, on Mr. Van Buren's noiuinatUm, 
for the purjTuse afdnwin^ vonr aitention to 
that i)r.ri of tliem in which he speaks of the 
r.cr of March 1. isM. 

•• He seems to think, as you will perceive, 
tiiat tiiC iinpi.inuut provision, rcspectiii"- 
eqauliiy of riuties. contained in that act^ 
passed m;ii<..t!r--(l hyaiiy one. Sucli a thing 
1 -. of CQur-e. esOM-dingiy improhahle. since 
it is tho main provl-ion in aprincipal section 
of the net. I am told, too, by those who were 


here at the time, that not only was this pro- 
vision perfectly well understood in Congress, 
but that it attracted the notice of persons not 
in Congress ; and that, as soon as the bill was 
printed and published, iiud while yet on its 

S assage, the British minister suggested to the 
lepaftmeut of State his views of it. 

I have looked for the debate in the Sen- 
ate on this bill. All I have been able to find 
is in the National Intelligencer of the 2(jth or 
27tli of Febraary, if I rightly remember the 
day. It is there stated tliat the bill was in- 
troduced by you, as Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Foreign Eelations, and its principles 
and provisions explained ; and that Messrs. 
Smith, Lloyd, etc., took part in the discussion 
of its details. My object now is, to inquire 
whether you are able to recollect what oc- 
curred in the Senate respecting this provi.sion 
of the third section of the Itill ; and whether 
that third section, with the word ‘ elsewhere,’ 
and all its other words, was explained by you, 
and its object stated, in your general speech 
on introducing the bill ? 

“ You will see that one of the gentlemen’s 
remarks would seem to imply that I was 
present at tlie passage of the bill, and was 
silent. In this, as well ns in other particu- 
lars, it would have been better, pertmps, if 
the worthy member had been a little more 
distrustful of his own memory. I was not a 
member of either House ofCongrcss when the 
bill passed. 

“ I pray you to accept, my dear sir, assur- 
ances of my cordial regards. 

“DANiEn Webster. 

“ Hon. James Barbour, 

•“Barboursville. 

“ Orange Co., Va.” 

[to ITR. WEBSTER.] 

EAi.Tiii 0 Rr| Ftbniarii 17, 1832, 

“Dear Sir: Tour letter of the Sth in 
stant was received by me just as I was 
setting out fur this place to visit my fam- 
ily. I .avail myself of the first moment 
which circiiiustauces afford to furnish mv 
reply. 

"Although I am aware that one should 
speak with diffidence of events long past, of 
wiiich tliere is no memorial but a frail mem- 
ory. still, from my peculiar rel.ation to the 
subject-matter of your inquiry, I tliink I can 
speak with some degree of confulonce as to 
the facts regarding which you ask for infor- 
mation. You are aware that, Iminediatelv 
after the war, the United States detcrminecl 



Tvliicli came from the House, a ratio was adopted, giving one 
representative for a fixed mmiher of persons. This representa- 
tive ratio was proposed by the present bill to bo forty-seven 
tlioiisand seven hundred. The application of the ratio to the 
several States left much larger unrepresented fractions, or 


residuary numbers, to some of 

to adopt perfect reciprocity as a fundamental 
principle of its commercial intercourse with 
all nations— that while Great Britain had 
reluctantly yielded to this principle in our 
intercourse with her European potsessions, 
she pertinaciously refused it in onr trade with 
the West India colonies, and lier efforts were 
incessant to mould tlie intercourse to her 
peculiar advantage. It is also known to you 
that our minister'at London at that time con- 
tinually irapi'csaed on the American Govem- 
ment that, so long ns we permitted, without 
resistance, a course of tlnugs to ho pursued 
po injurious to us and so hencllcial to Great 
Britain, remonstrance would he in vain. Onr 
remedy was to ire found only in a vigorous 
countervailing policy. I hn'ppcn to know 
that tins was the opinion of hoih Mr. Madison 
and Jfr. Monroe. Hence the commencement 
of tlio war of regulations between the two 
powers— a policy wliicli was tlion, I may say, 
nniversally approved of, judging hy the votes 
in both Houses on tlie bill which was first 
enacted on the subject; and it was also be- 
lieved in tlie sequel that to this course %vas to 
he ascrihod the relaxation, on the part of 
Great Britain, of lier exclusive pretensions. 
Eventually, in tlie session, ’23-3, the progress 
of afliiirs called fora new enactment. At tliar. 
time it was my lot to lie the Cliairman of tlie 
Committee of tlie Senate on Poreign Rela- 
tions. The bill as it pa.ssed, I believe, was 
I'uruislied hy the Administration. Wlicn it 
was presented to the committee, our attention 
was drawn to tliese same notorious words 
‘ from elsewliere ; ’ we understood tlicm in 
the sense wliicli has ever been ascribed to 
them. I was directed, liowevcr, by the com- 
mittee to tiuve an interview with tlie Secre- 
tary of State, for tlie purpose of ascertaining 
if our iiiterpretiilinii of these words was tlie 
one designed, and also to obtain all the infor- 
mation ill tlie possession of tlie Admiiiistiu- 
tioii, and its views on tlic whole matter. I 
obeyed their insinielions hy calling on Mr. 
Adams, and eoinmiiiiicating ilie wishes of the 
committee. IIo went fully into tlie matter. 
First, liy stating tliai. the policy on wliieh the 
hill was fonm'd was tlie result of the delilicr- 
ate consideration of tlie wliole Cabinet, and 
liad its unaiiinious approbation. He pro- 
ceeded to develop tlie reasons wliicli had 
brought them to tliat result. These, it is un- 
necessary to state. It 111 ay he proper, how- 
ever, to refer to one of them as connected 
witli tlie more partienhir olijeet of your in- 
quiry. Were tlie words, said lie, ‘ from else- 
where,’ stricken out, it would leave to Great 


tbe smaller States than it left 


Britain the power of fixing pucIi high dis- 
criminating duties in favor of tlie products 
of her continental colonies tliat similar prod- 
ucts of the United States, it was to be feared, 
would he sent to the ports of tlu-se colonies, 
to profit hy a fictitious naturalization so as to 
be relieved from the burden of the alien duly, 
and from thence to be transported in British 
hoiioms to tlie places of consumption, and 
thereby Great Britain would monopolize the 
whole of the navigation between tlie conti- 
nent and her islands to our entire exclusion. 
Mr. Adams closed his remarks hy saying he 
would ask the President to bring the subject 
agjiin under tlie consideration of the Cabinet, 
and that, if in two or three days I would call 
again, he would inform me of the result of 
tlieirdeliberations. 1 did so, and ho informed 
me that they were unanimous in advising tlie 
adoption of the measure, and in particular 
tlie words ‘ from elsewhere.’ The committee 
was convened again, and I comiuuiiicated all 
the information I had obtained. As well as 
I recollect, they unanimously recommoiidod 
reporting the hill. I tldnk I cannot ho mis- 
taken in saying tliat Mr. Rufus King was a 
member of the committee. When we reflect 
on ills veiy extensive capacity, and his inti- 
mate and profound Imowledge of our com- 
mercial afttiirs, to s.ay nothing of otlier most 
respectable members of tiiu committee, it 
furnishes a veiy satisfactoiy assurance that 
60 important n measure could not liave passed 
without a due consideration and a perfect un- 
derstaudiug of the subject. It devolved on 
me, from my relation to the committee, to 
present to tlie Senate the whole siihieeT, and 
all the infoiTiiation which tlie committee had 
obtained — that duty I dipcliarged. I am, 
tlicreforo, at a loss to conjecture on wliat 
ground the assertion, tliat it was little under- 
stood, is to rest; and 1 henrd with surprise, 
tliat a delilievate enactment of Hie United 
States of America in Congress assemhlcd was 
stigmatized as a silly pretension. Altliougli 
I cannot ppenk from my own knowledge of 
tlie course of the Brit'isli minister in re- 
gard to tlie measure during its pendency in 
Congress, yet, I lielievo, from my recollec- 
tions, that he did express liis opinions on 
it. 

“I hope to ho in 'WaBliingtfin on next 
Monday, wlien I promise myself tlie plcasiiro 
of seeing iny friends, among whom I tako 
great plcusiire in permitting mj'sclf to believe 
I may rank you. 

^ I ofler you my respects. 

“Jajies BAnBOtTE.” 



ample, forty members, wbile slie was entitled, out of the whole 
mass 2 n’e,sented by the number two hundred and forty, accord- 
ing to lier population, to but thirty-eight. Forty members for 
the State of FTew York gave her eight times as many mem- 
bers as the process assigned to Yermont, although her jmjDula- 
tion was not eight times that of Yermont by more than three 
hunch’ed thousand. These and many other glaring inequalities, 
operating throughout the Union, led Mr. Webster to make a 
very careful examination of the whole subject, in order to dis- 
cover a rule that would better effect the puiq^ose of the Consti- 
tution. The mandate of the Constitution required representa- 
tives and direct taxes to be a 2 )portioned among the several 
States according to their res^oective numbers, but limited the 
number of representatives to not more than one for every thirty 
thousand, and allovuug, however, at least one member to every 
State, although its representative population might fall short 
of thirty thousand. But the Constitution prescribed no' pro- 
cess by which its mandate was to be carried out. Mr. Webster 
considered that the true course was, to regard the Constitution 
as directing an equality of representation between the States, 
as %eav as may le, since absolute equality is impracticable. He 
embodied his views in an elaborate report, which he made to 
the Senate on the 5th of April. It is contained in the third 
volume of his works.^ Its indnciples were not ado^oted by Con- 
gress at that time, but they were carried out under the census 
of 1850. 

His ])rineipal object in this report, and in the amendment 
which he 2 )roposed to the bill as it came from the House, was 
to get rid of the idea that the Constitution requires or author- 
izes Congress, in apportioning the representation of the States, 
to adopt a fixed integer or any common number of constitu- 
ents for every member of the House. Such a 2)rocess neces- 
sarily results in fractions or residuary numbers, and renders 
it exceedingly difficult, and sometimes impracticable, to at- 
tain that approximate equality which the Constitution con- 

^ Works, iii., 369. 


[FROil CII.\2irCEI,LOR KENT.] 

“ New Yokk, Aj^ril 21, 1832. 

“ Dear Sir : I have perused the report you ruade to the Senate, and 
sent me, on the apportionment of representatives. Its clear and severe 
logical reasoning has struck me forcibly, I am not a mathematician, and 
not well versed hi the application of dmsors. 1 have looked at the Con- 
stitution and your argument again and again, and I see nothing unconsti- 
tutional, but great justice and reason in your amendment, and the pi’in- 
ciple on which it is founded, that Congress are bound to apportion among 
the States according to numbers as near as may te. Perfect equality is 
impracticable, and the allowance of a rejiresentative to fractions CNcegding 
a moiety of the ratio would seem to me to make the best approximation ; 
and that the results and irregularities in the bill, as it came from the other 
House, were unjust and intolerable. So it strikes me; and I see no infrac- 
tion of any rule in the Constitution, but a conformity to its sphit and 
equity (which is equality), in the amendment. 

“ Jas. Kent. 

“Hon. D. Webster. 

“ Be so good as to send me one copy out of the Jive thousand copies of 
;Mi’. Clay’s land papers,” 

lu tlie course of this year Mr. "Webster became the owner 
of the estate at Marshfield, which I have already said was the 
jfiace of his summer residence after lS2d. As Captain Thomas 
approached the age of seventy, the care of his farm became 
irksome to him. His means were not large, and it was thought 
best for his children that he should sell this property. Mr. Web- 
ster purchased it in the autumn of 1831, but the deed was not 
taken until April, 1832. Hor would Mr. Webster then consent 
that Captain Thomas should leave the house. The old gentle- 
man continued, in fact, to live there until his death, which 
occurred on the 27th of July, 1837, at the age of seventy- 
three. While he lived, Mr. Webster continually spoke of the 
affairs of the farm as if it were still the property of its former 
owner ; saying, “ Captain Thomas has this,” or “ Captain 
Thomas is going to do that,” while it was Mr. Webster who 
ordered, and Mr. Webster who paid; for the fees of the great 
lawyer went lavishly into extensive plantations, noble barns, 



remain. ‘‘ Captain Thomas and Mrs. Thomas,” he used to say, 
are a part of Marshfield, and it can never he the same •with- 
out them.” Hereafter we shall see this feeling extending itself 
to their children. 
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1832-1833. 

NULLIFICATION — CONDUCT OF SOUTH CAEOLINA — SPEECH AT WOE- 
CESTEE IN OCTOBEE, 1832 — ^EEELECTION OP GENEEAL JACKSON — 

ME. Calhoun’s position — ^the peesident’s peoclamation — 

lilK. clay’s COMPEOlinSE BILL — THE FOECE BILL — ME. WEB- 

STEe’s views of the PEOPEE COUESE TO BE PUESUED 

DEBATE WITH ME. CALHOUN ON THE NATUEE OF THE GOV- 
EENMENT — PEE3IDENT JACKSON’s VISIT TO NEW ENGLAND — 
ME. WEBSTEe’s VISIT TO THE WEST — GENERAL JACKSON’s 
SENSE OF ME. WEBSTEe’s SERVICES — COEEESPONDPNCE. 


M e. WEBSTEE was well advised, when, at the dinner given 
to him in Eew York, in March, 1831, he intimated that 
the crisis of nullification was not wholly passed by. Congress 
met in December, 1831, and adjourned in March, 1832, without 
Burrendering the policy of protection, and without renouncing 
the constitutional power to lay duties of discrimination for the 
purpose of fostering American manufactures. jSTotwithstan cling 
the general acceptance of the views maintained by Mr. AYebster 
in the debate of 1830, concerning the nature of the Constitu- 
tion, many of the statesmen, and a majority of the people of 
South Carolina, adhered with unshaken pertinacity to the con- 
viction that a State can constitutionally and rightfully arrest 
the operation of an act of Congress -withiii her own limits, 
when she believes that it transcends the powers of Congress. 
Events were now to bring this doctrine to the test of an actual 
collision ; and, according as that collision should be met by the 



General Government, the Constitution would be freed in all 
future time from further hazards to its authority, or the neces- 
sary assertion of tliat authority might have to be undertaken at 
some future period amid the 2 )erils and sufferings of civil war. 
"What 2 >art 2Ir. "Webster acted in this emergency, what "were liis 
opinions respecting the steps that ought to be taken, and the 
attitude in which the Government ought to be left in reference 
to this whole subject, must now be ex];)lained. 

In Xoveinber, 1S32, a State convention assembled at Co- 
lumbia, ill South Carolina, and adopted an ordinance declaring 
the revenue laws of the United States to be null and void 
within the limits of that State ; and making it the duty of the 
Legislatm-e to jiass such State laws as would be necessary to 
carry the ordinance in question into effect from and after the 
1st of February, 1S33. The Legislature assembled on the 2Tth 
of November, and the Governor laid before them the ordinance 
of tlie convention, now become “ a part of the fundamental law 
of South Carolina.” In his message, he said that “ the die has 
been at last cast, and South Carolina has at length ajijDealed to 
her ulterior sovereignty as a memher of this confederacy, and 
has 2 )lanted herself on her reserved rights. The rightful exer- 
cise of this power is not a ciuestion which wc shall any longer 
argue. It is sufficient that she has willed it, and that the act 
is done ; nor is its strict compatibility with our constitutional 
obligation to all laws jsassed by the General Gov’ermnent, 
within the authorized grants of j)Ower, to be drawn in question, 
when this interposition is exerted in a case in which the com- 
pact has been pal 2 )aljly, deliberately, and dangerously violated. 
That it brings up) a conjunctiu'e of deej) and momentons inter- 
est is neither to be concealed nor denied. This crisis p)i’esent 3 
a class of duties which is referable to yourselves. Yon have 
been commanded by the |3eo2)le, in their highest sovereignty, to 
take care that, within the limits of this State, their will shall 
be o]>eyed. . . . The measure of legislation which you have to 
empluv at this crisis is the precise amount of such enactments 
as may he necessary to render it utterly im^oossihle to collect. 


against the State, and, by a bill of pains and penalties, compel 
obedience, and punish disobedience to yonr own laws, are 
points too obvious to recpiire any discussion. In one word, you 
must survey the whole ground. You must look to and provide 
for all possible contingencies- In your own limits, your o'wn 
courts of judicature must not only be supreme, but yon must 
look to the ultimate issue of any conflict of jurisdiction and. 
poAver between them and the courts of the United States.” 

In prompt compliance with this and other recommendations 
in the Governor’s message, the Legislature passed acts proAuding 
for the replevin of goods that might be seized under the revenue 
laAVS of the United States ; inflicting heavy punishments njDon 
any persons w'ho might undertake to execute those law's ; and 
raising military forces to resist the collection of the revenue of 
the United States, and to repel any efforts of the General Gov- 
ernment to coerce the State into a submission to their execution. 
On the 20th of December the Governor issued his proclamation, 
giving notice that he w'as ready to accept the services of volun- 
teers for this purpose. Thus the whole revenue system of the 
United States was obstructed, and apparently overthrowm, in 
South Carolina; so that, if these measures were left wdthout 
being defeated and suppressed, foreign merchandise, of any de- 
scription, could be introduced into the ports of that State Avith- 
out the payment of any duties whatever. No period was as- 
signed for the operation of this state of things. Uothing was 
left for the United States by this State legislation but uncondi- 
tional submission. In an address, howcA^er, issued by the Con- 
A’-ention of South Carolina to the people of the United States, 
they said *. “ Having now presented, for the consideration of the 
Ifederal Government, and our confederate States, the fixed and 
final determination of this State in relation to the protecting 
system, it remains for us to submit a plan of taxation in which 
Ave Avould be willing to acquiesce, in a spirit of liberal conces- 
sion, provided we are met in due time and in a becoming spirit, 
by the States interested in the protection of manufactures.” 

hir. Webster had to perform a Amry delicate duty, before tlie 



of tuflt Aciministration in regard to tiie impending coiiision 
with South Carolina. It was highly important, on the one hand, 
that, in criticising the concliiet of the Administration, he should 
not place himself in such a position toward it that his aid could 
not he sought when the time should arrive for asserting the just 
authority of the Constitution; and, at the same time, it was, on 
the other hand, equally important that the country should un- 
derstand that he did not consider the Constitution free from 
dangers arising from the course of the Administration itself. 
It was his habit, when requested to address bodies of men assem- 
bled for the purjDose of promoting the objects of party organiza- 
tion, to speak with great circumspection, to seek to influence 
public opinion, and, through public opinion, to act upon men in 
official stations. Such an opportunity presented itself by the 
assembling of a political convention of the National Ecpuhlican 
party of ^^lassachiisetts, at IVorcester, on the 12th of October 
(1832), preparatory to the annual elections in that State, and to 
the presidential election, in which, it will be remembered, Mr. 
Clay was the candidate of this party. 

In his speech on this occasion, Mr. M^'chster called the atten- 
tion of the country, and of General Jackson himself, to the atti- 
tude in which the latter stood in reference to some of the powers 
of the Constitution. After adverting to the fact that, in South 
Carolina, the execution of the revenue laws of the Union was 
openly threatened with resistance, and that in Georgia a decree 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, directing the deliv- 
erance of individuals held in prison by the State • authorities, 
was set at naught, he proceeded to show that the manner in 
which the President had treated the powers of the Constitution 
was signally unfavorable to their present execution and their 
future stability. He contrasted the President’s annual message 
of 1330, which asserted the constitutional power to protect and 
foster domestic manufaetm’es, with the recent “ veto ” message, 
which treated laws of protection as “ a prostitution of our gov- 
ernment to the advancement of the few at the expense of the 
many : ” and lie adverted to the fact that the tariff act of 1821, 



i resident, iiOM-ever, as more importaut tJiaii any question ot ins 
personal consistency, Mr. Welister believed that they were lios- 
tile to tlic constitutional power of Congress to establish and 
maintain the system of protection, in whole or in part. The 
presidential election, which occurred soon afterward, resulted 
ill the defeat of Mr. Clay, and in the reelection of G-eiieral Jack- 
son by a very great majority of the electoral votes. 

dYhatever might have been General Jackson’s personal opin- 
ions respecting the tariff, a duty was cast upon him which he 
certainly exhibited no desire to avoid. He regarded the ordi- 
nance of South Carolina and the acts other Legislature as suffi- 
cient notice to him that the collection of the revenue Avas to bo 
forcibly resisted in that State ; and, on the 10th of December, 
he issued his celebrated proclamation, which, adopting entirely 
the views that had been maintained by Mr. lYebster (in the de- 
bate of 1830) concerning the nature of the Constitution and the 
powers of Congress, directed the officers of the revenue to dis- 
charge their several duties, warned the people and authorities 
of South Carolina of the consequences of their resistance, and 
frankly making known that, in his opinion, the time had arrived 
•when the alleged inequality of laws, “ which,” he said, 8‘may 
have been unwisely, not unconstitutionally passed,” could be 
removed, he expressed the hope that they would retrace their 
steps. At the same time, he distinctly and firmly informed 
them that the acts which they meditated were treason, that the 
laws of the United States must be executed, and that all oppo- 
sition to them must be put down. 

It had become apparent, before the assembling of Congress 
in December, that the public men of South Carolina, ^\'ho ccjn- 
trolled the action of the State, were resolved to maintain the 
asserted right of nullification. Mr. Calhoun had been elected 
to the Senate of the United States, and had determined to re- 
sign the vice-presidency, and to tfike his scat in that body. 

' Mr. Clay obiained the States of South Giiroluia avas given to Mr. Floyd, 
Slassaclmsctts, lilioclc Island, Coiraccti- of Virginia. General Jackson had all 
cut, Delaware, Maryland, and Kentucky — the other States — two hundred and nine- 
forty-ninc electoral votes. The vote of teen votes. 
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make that ausTrer in a similar lorm, by aaca-essing a puuau leiier 
on tlie -nLjoct to Chancellor Ivent;^ hut the auiioiincement of 
3Ir. Calh'iiin's intention to he upon the floor of the Senate at 
the aj 'proaehing session led Mr. ‘Webster to prefer encountering 
his ductrines there. 

Webster was on his %vay to Washington, in the month 
of December, after the proclamation had been issued for several 
davs. At an inn in ISTew Jersey he met a traveller, to vdiom he 
vas not kno^m, and of vhom he inquired the nevs. The stranger, 
^dio was fresh from Washington, answered that General Jackson 
had made a proclamation, taken altogether from Mr. Webster’s 
speech of 1S30, in reply to General Hayne. The in'oclamation was 
written by Mr. Edward Livingston, then Secretary of State." On 
his arrival at Philadelphia, Mr. Webster met there Mr. Clay, who 
informed him that he had prepared a pflan for settling the tariff 
difficulty, which he would make known to Mr. Webster wffien 
they reached Washington. He did not learn it, however, directly 
from Mr. Clay, 1.nit a cojiy of Mr. Clay’s intended bill, in the 
handwiting of Mr. Clay, was placed in Mr. Webster’s hands 
by a tlm-d person, in the early part of the session. It contained 
a preainlfle, reciting that diflerences of opinion on the policy of 
protecting iiianufactmiug industry, by duties on similar articles 
when imported, were agitating the public mind, and tbreatening 
serious disturbances, which it was desirable to prevent. The 
flrst section dien proposed to enact that the existing tariff laws 
shouhl remain in force until March 3, ISdO, and that then all 
should he and hereby are ” repealed. The second section pro- 
vided that, until March 3, ISdO, no higher or other duties than 
tko-e now existing shall he laid ; and from and after the afore- 
sai'l (lay, all duties collected upon any article whatever of for- 
eign importation shall he ecpal, according to the value thereof, 
and solely for the pmrpose and with the intent of providing such 

' c -pc vilcnoe. i., TiSG. of Xe'n'Tork. This and some otherpa- 

- ?IS. n:cmorar.,liini bv Air. Webster, pers derived from Mr, AVebster •ndll be 
■" iuc-nc?5esr;onofHG2..HiraiaKetehum, cited hereafter as “ Ketchum AIS.” 



]\Ir. Clay offered Ins bill, bowerer, in tbe Senate, tbe words here 
printed in italics were not embraced in it, and other modifica- 
tions were made, as will be seen hereafter. But, either with or 
without these words, the measure was not one that could receive 
Mr. "Webster’s suj)port. For the original introduction of the 
policy of protection he was in no degree responsible. But it 
had been made the policy of the country ; and, since the tariff' 
act of 182d, the great stimulus it had given to manufactures 
had caused very large masses of capital, and also a great aggre- 
gate of smaller amounts, to be invested in establishments which 
represented not merely the interests of the rich, but the interests 
of those who could by no means be classed in that category. It 
was no longer a question, in Mr. Webster’s view, as it was in 
ISIY, whether an original policy of free trade is best for such a 
nation as ours. Tliat question had been settled ; a long coiu’se 
of legislation had established the opposite policy; and it was, 
therefore, with Mr. Webster simply a question whether, for the 
mere purpose of conforming his present public conduct to theo- 
retical opinions which he had expressed seventeen years before, 
in a very different state of things, he should lend his aid to over- 
turn a system, in the continuance of which he believed the in- 
terests of the country to bo now deeply involved. 

Moreover, with respect to the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to so collect its revenues as to discriminate in ffxvor of onr 
domestic industry — a power which Mr. Webster never at any 
time cpiestioncd, and which was all that he ever contended for — 
much im])ortant information, respecting the purposes of those 
who founded and the people who ratified the Constitution, liad 
been added to wliat was known wdien the policy of protection 
was first resorted to. In 1830-33, there was no prominent 
statesman in the party with which Mr. Webster acted who 
doubted the existence of this power; and least of all men did 
he doubt it. There w^ere, in truth, many important men in the 
opposite party, who held it as firmly as he did, and u|)on the 
same grounds. 

There was still another reason why Mr. Webster could not 


T!iL-c;Uened Avitli direct iinllificatioii. The President of the 
rnircd States iiad a duty to perform, -vs'liicli he could not per- 
form unless his hands u’ere strengthened by appropriate legisla- 
tiuu. At such a time to undertake a modification of the exist- 
ing laws, which would carry in itself an immediate or prospective 
renunciation of the constitutional power on which those laws 
had been passed — passed with the concurrence of men who dif- 
fered about almost every thing else — ay)peared to Mr. Webster 
to bo highly inexpedient and dangerous. In all the discussions 
on 3Ir. Clay’s comjiromise” measiu-e, as, when introduced, it 
came to be regarded, and in all the changes that it underwent 
from Mr. Clay's original plan, it will be seen that Mr, W ebster’s 
chief objection was aimed at what he regarded as an nnwdse 
and unworthy surrender of a constitutional power, as an unjusti- 
fialjle attempt to control its future exercise, and as an irapracti- 
calile eff.trt to settle the degree of protection which it would be 
necessary to aftbrd to the mauiifactiiring industry of the country 
at the end of eight or nine Tears. 

The situation of affairs at Washington in the early part of 
the session was thus described by Mr. "Webster to two of his 
friends : 

[to nu. wji. srxLivAX.] 

“Washington-, January 3, 1S33. 

‘•!My deaPv Sin; I am glad to receive yoiu’ letter. TTe arc surrounded 
with diillculties here, of various sorts ; aud it is not a little uncertain how 
we shall get out of them. At the i>rescnt moment, it would seem that 
public opinion, and the stern rebuke by the Executive government, bad, in. 
a great measure, suppressed the immediate danger of nullification. xVs far 
as we see the results of the legislation of South Carolina, her laavs limp far 
bdiiud her ordinance. For aught that appears, nothing will interrupt the 
ordinary collection of duties, after February 1st, unless some individual 
chooses to try the nuUif\Tng remedy. If any imjiorter should sull'er a 
st.-i7.uri;‘ to be made, and should endeavor to replevy, under the State jiro- 
cess. the collector would probably not deliver up the goods to the sherilT, 
nor sutler his own goods to be taken in wititcrnam. This, probably, would 
bring oii a trial of strength. 

But our more imminent danger, in my opinion, is that, seizing on the 



IS jucciy to DC niittuy acted ujiou, at least m tlie ±iotise oi rcepreseutaiivcs, 
before tlie country can be made to look on it in its true character. On the 
other hand, our friends trill resist it, of course, and hold on to the last. A 
■rigorous opposition trill, at least, it may be hoped, be made, and, as I be- 
lieve, produce the necessity, on the part of the supporters of the measure, 
to make some beneficial amendments in it, before even it can get through 
the House of Representatives. 

“ Under these circumstances, it seems to me it tvould be extremely useful 
that the Legislature of Massachusetts should express its temperate but firm 
ojoinion, first against the doctrine of nullification ; secondly, on the viola- 
tion of the public faith, which would be perpetrated by this thorough and 
sudden prostration of the protective system. 

“ On this ground of vested interest we can make, if well sustained at 
home, the most efiicient stand against the threatened ruin. We mean to 
occupy this ground, and to make the most of it. 

“ If the bill were now in the Senate, it would not pass; but, hew far 
individuals may be brought over by party discipline in the drill of a month, 
it is impossible to say. 

“I do not believe the President himself wishes the bill to pass. E 
contra, I fancy he would prefer the undivided honor of supi^ressiug nullifi- 
cation now, and to take his o-wn time hereafter to remodel the tarifl*. But 
the party push on, fearing the effect of the doctrines of the iDroclamation, 
and endeavoring to interpose, and to save Carolina, not by the proclama- 
tion, but by taking a-way the ground of complaint. 

“ But against this, again, there is some degree of undercurrent, because 
there are some who think that surrendering the tariff to the menaces of 
nullification would be voting a triumph to 3Ir. Calhoun, at the expense of 
Mr. Van Burcu’s expectations, etc. 

“ I shall be glad to hear from you and other fiicnds, esioecially if you 
can give me any good advice. 

“ Yours ever truly, 

“ DAKIEL WEUSTEr..” 


[to CHIEF-JUSTICE LIVEEMOEE, OP KEW nAMPSIIITlE.] 

“ Wastiisgtos, Jaimary 5, 1S03. 

“ My beau Sin : Your letter of December 29th is received, and has 
given me iileasure. I regard you, my dear sir, not only as an acquaintance 
of many years’ standing, but also as one whose countenance and kindness 
were important to me in youth. I shall be sure to send you any thing 
which I may think you would like to receive, and I beg of you not to take 
the trouble to acknowledge receipts. It -udll be quite enough that I under- 
derstaud generally that such communications are welcome. 



tliaf, uofwitlistanding the ordinance and the act, things may go on much 
as they liave done. 

“ Xotliing is more uncertain than the fate of the new Tariff Bill. It will 
pass the House if the President desii'es it ; but that is doubtful. If it were 
now in the Senate, it would be postiooned ftom indisjaosition to act again 
on that subject so soon ; but I do not know what ^\ull be done with it 
should it come to us a month hence. 

“ It is sometimes said that, in so changing a world, if j)eople will but 
stand still, others, sooner or later, will come to them. Were you not struck 
with this truth in seeing the iiroclamation ? 

“ I am, dear sm, 

'• With constant regard, yours, 

“Dastiel Websteb.” 

In liis annual message, at the opening of the session, Presi- 
dent Jackson had suggested that it might heeonie necessaiy for 
liini to recommend certain measm-es to enable him to meet the 
threatened resistance to the laws of the Union. On the 16 th 
of January he sent a special message to Congress, communi- 
cating, officially and in detail, what had occm’red in South Caro- 
lina, and recommeuding the measures which he deemed neces- 
sary to meet the emergency.* He asked that provision might 
he made, tliat whenever, hy unlawful combination or obstruc- 
tion, in any State or port, the collection of duties had become 
impracticaljle, the President should he antliorized. to change the 
collection di.stricts and ports of entry, and to establish the cus- 
tom-house at some secure place, where vessels and cargoes could 
he detained in the custody of the collector until the duties were 
properly paid or secured, and to protect that custody by the 
employment of the land and naval forces. To shield the officers 
so acting from suits in the State courts, he asked that provision 
])e made for the removal of such eases to the Pederal tribunals, 
w’here they should he tried and determined as if they had been 
originally instituted there. Mr. Calhoun had now taken liis 
seat in the Senate. On the motion to refer the message to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, he made some remarks that ex- 
hibited a great deal of feeling, and indicated his p)tirpose to eon- 
■ >rr. Weostc-r wa? apprised of tMs message before it was sent. 


reported a bill, “ furtlier to provide for tbe collection of duties 
on imports,” Avliicli became known and bas since been called 
tbe celebrated ‘‘Force Fill.” Its consideration Avas fixed for 
Monday, tbe 2Stb of January, as tbe special order of tbe day. 
Mr. Calboun, appreciating Avbat was impending, immediately 
made a movement to mterpose wbat lie denominated a “ plea 
in bar,” against tbis use of force. • He offered certain resolu- 
tions, for tbe jAurpose of testing tbe principles on wbicb tbe bill 
rested, expressing bis views of tbe nature and extent of tbe 
powers of tbe Federal Government.^ Tbcy were ordered to be 
printed. Mr. Calboun pressed them on tbe consideration of tbe 
Senate. Mr. "Webster professed liis readiness to meet tbe dis- 
cussion at any proper time, but did not tbink they sbould be 
allowed to interfere with tbe progress of tbe bill. They were 
laid on tbe table, and tbe revenue collection bill was proceeded 
with ; Mr. Calboun saying that be bad a deep conviction of tbe 
trutb of bis piropositions, and Mr. Webster replying in liis seat, 
“ I do not doubt it.” 

Tbe “ Force Bill,” Avben originally introduced into tbe Senate, 


* The following are the resolutions : 

"Sesolved, That the people of the several 
States compnsinn; these Uiiited. States are 
united as parties to a constitutional compact, 
to wiilcli the people of each State acceded ns 
a separate sovereign community, each land- 
ing itself hy its own particular ratification ; 
and that the Union, of wliicli the said compact 
is the bond, is a union between the States 
ratifying tiie same. 

" J^eholved, Tliat the people of the several 
States, thus united hy the constitutional com- 
pact, in forming that instrument, and in cre- 
ating ti General Government to cany into 
effect tlie objects for which they were formed, 
delegated to tliat Government, for that pur- 
pose, eertiiin delinite powers, to he exercised 
jointly, reserving, at the same time, each 
State to itself, the residnary mass of powers, 
to he exercised hy its own separate Govern- 
ment ; ami that, wlienever the General Gov- 
ernment assumes the exercise of powers not 
delegated hy the compact, its acts are unau- 
thorized, and are of no effect; and that the 
same Government is not made the final judge 
of the powers delegated to it, since tliat 
would make its discretion, and not its consti- 
tution, the measure of its powers ; hut that, 
as ill ail other cases of compact among sov- 
ereign parties, witliuut any common judge, 
each has an equal riglit to judge for itseltyiis 
well of the inl'ractiou as of the mode and 
measure of redress. 


Ilesolml, That the assertions that the 
people of these United States, taken collec- 
tively as individuals, are now, or ever have 
heen, united on the principle of the social 
compact, and as such are now formed into 
one uatiou or people, or that they have ever 
heen so united in any one stage of their po- 
litical existence ; that the peojde of tlie sev- 
eral States composing the Union htive not, as 
members thereof, retained their sovereignty ; 
that the allegiance of tlieir citizens lins'been 
transferred to the General Government ; that 
they have parted with the right of pitnisliing 
treason through their respective State gov- 
ernments; anti that they liave not the right 
of judging in the last resort as to tlic extent 
of tlie'powers reserved, and, of etinseqnencc, 
of those delegated; arc not only without 
foundation in “truth, Inn are eontraiy 1o the 
most certain and plain historical Ihcts, and 
the clearest deductions of reason; and Hint 
all exercise of power on tlie part of the Gen- 
eral Government, or any of its departments, 
claiming authority from so erroneous as- 
sumptions, must of necessity be ainconsti- 
tutioiial, must tend directly and iuevita- 
hly to subvert tlie sovereignty of the States, 
to destroy the federal eluiracter of the Un- 
ion, .and to rear on its rains a cousoi- 
iflated Government, witliout constitutional 
check or limitation, and which must ne- 
cessarily terminate in the loss of liberty 
itself.” 



ir:. .-rij'iHirt. In this condition of tbings, otlier aid became essen- 
tial ; ami, among tbe President’s friends in tbe House of Pepre- 
sc:itative<. there was much inquiry as to wbere Hr. "Webster* 
v.-as.” Several of these gentlemen sought and olrtained personal 
interviews with him. At length, as the discussion proceeded in 
the Senate, 3rr. 3Vebster being abseirt, from engagements or ill 
heal til, a meiuber of the President’s Cabinet visited him at his 
lodgings, and earnestly rerpiested him to take an active part in 
the defence of this measure, aird in preparing and making all 
necessary amendments to it.’ 

In a few days ^Ir. ^Pebster appeared in his place in the Sen- 
ate. and found this bill an object of attack from some of the 
A<liniiiistration members. Having interposed for tbe purpose 
of saying a few words agairrst a motion to postpone the bill, 
and urging that the Senate continue its discrrssiorr until all wdro 
desired had Ijc-en liear-d upon it, Hr. King, of Alabama, said 
that, if the Senator front ^lassachirsetts wished to deliver his 
sentiments upon the hill, he shorrld he happy to listen to him at 
any length. Hr. Webster simply replied that he appreciated 
this kindness, Init that, under existing circnmstances, he had no 
disp' 'sition to address the Senate oir this hill, then or at any 
fiiiui-e time." As tiie bill was now the special order for each 
day at 12 sj'elrick. it was called on the following day (Fehrnaiy 
Sth ', wliLUi 3Ir. W ehster rose and said : 

••lie •n-lr-l-f.il to interrupt tire course of the debate for a single moment, 
in ord-r to =c-t one matter right, if he could. Since a "warm controversy 
vas risirg. he thought it but proper that we should understand between 
what parties the controversy existed. 

•• S ton after the declaration of ■war by the United States against Eng- 
hin'L an Umerictin vessel full in at sea with one of England, and gave in- 
I u, of the de-claYation. The English master iuqumed, with no little 

v;..;-; vti : i tr.aar.Lr and expression, why the United States had gone to war 
t. tdi L: The American answered him, that difliculties had existed 

f ;• - ' I ••vhi::- I vtween the two Goveniments, and that it was at length 

• h vht A:..- •.•■.ea * :> Whigh time for the parties to come to a better nn- 
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iiiiiE ims IS a measure lounciea m Jbxecutive rccommeuciation ? jliiu x lebi- 
clent, charged by the Coustitutiou wath the duty of executing the ]iws, 
has sent us a message, alleging that powerful comhhiations are forming to 
resist their execution; that the existing laws are not suflicient to meet the 
crisis ; and recommending sundry enactments as necessary for the occasion. 
The message being referred to the Judiciary Committee, that committee 
luxs reported a bill in comjxliance nuth the President’s recommendation. 
It has not gone beyond the message. Every thing in the bill, every single 
jirovisiou, which is now complained of, is in the message. Tct the whole 
war is raised against the bill, and against the committee, as if the com- 
mittee had originated the whole matter. Gentlemen get up and address 
us, as if they xvere arguing against some measure of a factious opposition. 
They look the same way, sir, and speak with the same vehemence, as they 
used to do xvhen they raised their patriotic voices against what they called 
a ‘coalition.’ 

“ Now, sir, let it be known, once for all, that this is an Administration 
measure; that it is the President’s own measnre; and I pray gentlemen to 
have the goodness, if they call it hard names, and talk loudly against its 
friends, not to overlook its source. Let them attack it, if they choose to 
attack it, in its origin. 

“ Let it be known, also, that a majority of the committee reporting the 
bill are friends and sup230rters of the Administration ; and that it is main- 
tained in this House by those who are among its steadflist friends of long 
standing. 

“ It is, as I have already said, the President’s own measure. Let those 
who oppose it, oppose it as such. Let them fiihly acknowledge its origin, 
and meet it accordingly. 

“ The honorable member from Kentucky (Hr. Bibb), who spoke first 
against the hill, said he found iu it another Jersey prison-ship ; let him 
state, then, that the President has scut a message to Congress, recommend- 
ing a renewal of the sullcrings and horrors of the Jersey prisou-shiy). He 
says, too, that the bill snuiTs of the alien and sedition law. But the bill is 
fragrant of no (lower except the same which perfumes the message. Let 
him, theu, say, if he thinks so, that General Jackson advises a revival of 
the principles of the alien and sedition laws. 

“The honorable member from Virginia (]\Ir. Tyler) finds out a resem- 
blance bctweeix this bill and the Boston port bill. Sir, if one of these be 
imitated from the other, the imitation is the President's. The bill makes 
the President, lie says, sole judge of the Constitution. Does he mean to 
say that tlxe President has recommended a measure xvhich is to make him 
sole judge of the Constitution? The bill, be declares, sacrifices every 
thing to arbitrary power ; he will lend no aid to its passage ; he Avould 
rather ‘be a dog and bay the moon, than such a Roman.’ lie did not say 


IIl- savs. too, tluit one of the sectioas is aa Eitglisli Botany Baylatv, except 
tliat it h tvor.'C. This section, sir, vrhateTer it may be, is just 'a'liat the 
Presidi at's message rccommeadccl. Similar observations are ajDplicable to 
the ivmarks of both the honorable gentlemen from. ISTorth Carolina. It is 
not neccssaty to jtarticnlarize those remarks. The}’’ vrere in the same strain, 

'• Therefore, sir, let it be understood, let it be kno-sni, that the "war 
which those gentlemen choose to ’wage, is ’waged against the measures of 
the Administration, against the President of their o-vru choice. The con- 
troversy has arisen between him and them, and, in its progress, they ’unll 
probably come to a distinct understanding. 

ill'. President, I am not to be understood as admitting that these 
charges against the hill are just, or that they ’would be just if made 
against the message. On the contrary, I think them wholly unjust. 
ISTo one of them, in my opinion, can be made good. I think the bill, 
or some similar measm-e, bad become indispensable, and that the Presi- 
dent could not do otherwise than bring it to the consideration of Con- 
gress. He was hot at liberty to look on and be silent, while dangers 
threatened the Union, which existing laws were not competent, in his 
judgment, to avert. 

'• ilr. President, I take this occasion to say that I support this measure, 
as an independent member of the Senate, in the discharge of the dictates 
of my own conscience. I am no man’s leader ; and, on the other hand, I 
follow no lead but that of public duty and the star of the Constitution. I 
believe the country is in considerable danger ; I believe an unlawful com- 
bination threatens the integrity of the Union. I believe the crisis calls for 
a mild, temperate, forbearing, but inflexibly firm execution of the laws ; 
and, under this conviction, I give a hearty support to the Administration 
in all measures -which I deem to be fair, just, and necessary. And, in sup- 
porting these measures, I mean to t.ake mj fair share of resjDonsibility ; to 
support them fi’ankly aud fahiy, without reflections on the past, and w’ith- 
out mixing other topics in theii' discussion. 

'• Mr. President, I think I understand the sentiment of the country on 
tins subject. I think public opinion sets, with an irresistible force, in favor 
of the Union, in favor of the measures recommended by the President, and 
against the new doctrines which thi’eaten the dissolution of the Union. I 
think the people of the United States demand of us, avIio are intrusted 
with the (Tovornment, to maintain that Government, to be just, aud fear 
not ; to inaKe all noeossary and suitable provisions for the execution of the 
l-aws. and to sustain the Union aud the Constitution against whatsoever 
may cnaangi-r thein. Per one, I obey this public voice ; I comply tvith 
this demand of the people. I support the Administration in measures 
which I believe to be necessary; and, while pursuing this course, I look 
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toward tlie President of tlieir own dioice, made disclaimers of 
tlieir belief that the President bad asked for suck powers ; and 
one of them, Mr. Bibb, commenting on tlie first and fifth sec- 
tions of the bill, expressed his donbt whether any President 
would have had the “ daring efii-onteiy ” to ask for sneh powers, 
and desired to know what was the “ secret connection ” between 
the message and the bill. Mr. 'Webster rephed that there was 
nothing in the bih which was not recommended in the message ; 
and then, looking at Mr. Bibb, he added, “I will tell the gen- 
tleman that the President has had the ‘daring effrontery’ to 
ask for these powers, no matter how high may be the oftenee,” 
This evidence that Mr. Webster was to act with the Admin- 
istration, in upholding the execution of the laws and the anthor- 
ity of the Constitution, caused dismay in several quarters. To 
the Administration Senators who were inclined to resist the 
passage of the bill, the revelation of Mr. Webster’s pmpose, and 
of his complete accord with the President, showed that their 
opposition would be fruitless, and that their attempt to tlirow 
the onus of the bill upon Mr. Webster would not succeed. The 
well-known determination of General Jackson’s character, act- 
ing in the same direction with Mr. Webster’s forensic power, 
and his weight in the country, gave Mr. Calhoun much un- 
easiness. He saw that great forces were closing around him, and 
that his position was one of much peril. But he was a very able 
tactician, and having, as Mr. Webster thoroughly believed he 
had, undoubting confidence in the truth of the positions he had 
taken in his resolutions, he was very anxious to bring on their 
discussion in the Senate before the “Force Bill” could pass. 
But, before this could be done, he had reason to be alarmed. It 
became known that General Jackson had used, in private, very 
strong language in regard to the leaders in the South Carolina 
movement. In periods and scenes of excitement, lie had not 
always been willing to wait for the due course of law, and his 
temperament was well understood to be one that might sud- 
denly visit the leaders of nullification with extreme personal 
danger. He had received great provocation ; for, on the 11th 


]iim. and breatliiu/x a spirit of open defiance. His resentments 
■\rere never slow to kindle, and, on ttiis occasion, lie took no 
2 )ains to conceal tliein. In tliis attitude of affairs, Mr. Callioim 
souniit the interposition of Mr. Clay. An interview took place 
between those gentlemen, at wbieb Mr. Calhoun obtained the 
promise of Mr. Clay's interference.* On the 11th of February, 
the Force Bill ” being still pending, Mr. Clay announced in the 
Senate that on the following* day he should introduce a bill to 
modify the tariff! 

This sudden and unexpected movement changed the entire 
aspect of affairs. Up to this moment, it was not imagined that 
there could be in the Senate more than two parties in reference 
to the question of executing the revenue laws as they stood ; 
the one consisting of all who held to the duty of nqffiolding the 
authority of the Government, and the other comprehending those 
who meant to resist it. It now appeared to be Mr. Clay’s qourpose 
to take an interinccliate position, by removing* what was put for- 
ward by South Carolina as the grievance which justified her re- 
sort to nullification. The dangers attending this step were man- 
ifest, On the one side, it might cause the Administration to be 
placed in the apparent attitude of asking for unnecessary powers, 
and might throw upon them the odium of seeking the personal 
humiliation and political ruin of Mr, Calhoun and his friends. 
On the other side, considering the attitude taken by South 
Carolina, her threats of resistance, and her military preparations, 
a sudden reversal of the long-established policy of Congress, by 
a repeal or modification of the laws which she proposed to 
resist, was not unlikely to be claimed as a triumph of the prin- 
ciples which ]VIi*. Calhoun had advanced as the true theory of 
the C onstit’dtioa. To Mr, TTebster, this movement of Mr, 
Clay left nothing but the consideration of what was most fit to 
be done v,'heu a State had amiouneed her purpose to obstruct 
the exc-eutioii of the laws of the Uuiou. He could not join in 
Mr. Clay's proposed '‘compromise,” for he had, in the most 

^ ‘ My a’Kii’jiyT lor ihi'S statement is lated to me the particulai’S of the inter 
tne Lite Mr. Cj'ttenlen, who once re- view. 



ful means and judicial remedy, but tliat, if force -vrere ever re- 
sorted to, SoutL. Carolina must be the aggressor. He considered 
tlie future stability of the Government involved in this crisis, 
and he liad reason to knoTV that the Executive Department, 
while desirous, as he was, to avoid the • dire result of civil war 
by every means that did not sacrifice the just authority of the 
Constitution, had determined firmly to maintain that authority. 

It is now necessary to go back to an earlier period in the 
session, in order to see what had taken place in the House of 
Eepresentatives on the subject of the tariff. On the 2Tth of 
December, Mr. Yerplanck, of Hew York, from the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, to which was referred a part of the 
President’s annual message relating to the finances and to a 
further reduction of the revenue, reported a bill to reduce 
and otherwise alter the duties on imports. This bill was 
called up on the 8th of February, and was under discus- 
sion in the House when Mr. Clay otfered his own bill in the 
Senate. 

Mr. Clay began his speech, on the introduction of his bill, 
by declaring it to be his purpose to save the tariff, which he 
believed to be in imminent danger, and which, even if it should 
be preserved during the present session, must, be thought, fall 
at the next. He therefore sought, he said, to find some p)rin- 
ciple of mutual accommodation, in order to satisfy, as tar as 
practicable, both the friends and the opponents of the tariff, to 
increase the stability of legislation, and, at some distant day, to 
bring down the rate of duties to that revenue standard for 
wliich the adversaries of the tariff had long contended. This, 
he maintained, was not an abandonment of the constitutional 
power of protection, but a suspension of it. If the power and 
the principle of protection were to be preserved, it was neces- 
sary, he said, to carry noxD some measure of modification, with 
the assent of all parties ; and if that assent were now yielded, 
the circuinstances of the transaction would afford a guaranty that 
future legislation would give all the protection that could be 
reasonably requhed. To secure such a guaranty, concessions 



was founded on tlie great princdple of compromise wliicli liad 
given Lirtli to tlie Constitution itself, and wliieli liad always 
regulated the aflairs of the Union. 

Alludi]]g next to the attitude of South Carolina, Mr. Clay 
said that at the commencement of the session he felt a very 
strong repugnance to any legislation on this sul^ject, believing 
that South Carolina had arrogantly demanded of Congress at 
once to abandon a system which had long been the settled 
policy of this country. But he had since found that South 
Carolina was making only an experiment; to prevent by a 
comse of legislation, not by force, the execution of the laws of 
the Union within her limits, in order to have the fpiestion of 
constitutional power determined by the courts. After express- 
ing his belief that the comse of the State was both wrong and 
impracticable, he concluded by deprecating strongly any action 
1 )y Congress at the present session that might plunge the coun- 
try mto a civil war ; and, making an eloc[uent appeal to a 
spirit of mutual forbearauce and conciliation, he asked leave to 
introduce his bill. 

"When read, the bill was found to contain the following pro- 
visions It jjroposed to enact that, on aU existing duties which 
exceeded twenty per cent, on the value of the articles on wliich 
they were laid, the excess should undergo a certain reduction at 
every period of two years until September 30, 18I:2, at w'hich 
time, by the process of reduction, the excess over twenty per 
cent, would be extinguished; that until September 30, 1812, 
the existing duties, as proposed to be modified, should be col- 
lected ; that after that date all duties upon imports should be 
paid in cash, and be laid for the jptu’pose of raising such revenue 
as may he necessary to an economical administration of the 
Government, and that for that purpose they should be ecpial 
upon all articles according to their value ; that until otherwise 
directed by law, from and after September 30, 1812, the rate 
I lf duties shall be twenty per cent, u.d, valorem, reserving, how- 
ever, power to raise the rate in the event of war with any 
tv-reign power. The bill also enlarged and modified the free 
list, esneciallv in relation to 


“ That as, by its title, the bill appeared to be a bill merely to modify 
the existmg reveuue laws, it could hardly be rejected as a bill for raising 
revenue, which ought to originate in the other House, since there are many 
particulars in which all the existmg reveuue laws might be modifled, with- 
out raising more or less revenue. As the bill has not been read (said Mr. 
Webster), we seem to know no more of it, regularly, than its title puri>orts. 
That title describes a bill which may constitutionally originate in the Sen- 
ate ; I shall, therefore, vote for the leave. 

“ But I feel it my duty, Mr. President, to say a word or two upon the 
measure itself. It is impossible that this proposition of the honorable 
member fi'om Kentucky should not excite in the country a very strong 
sensation; and, in the relation in which I stand to the subject, I am anx- 
ious, at an early moment, to say that, as far as I understand the bill, from 
the gentleman’s statement of it, there are principles in it m wdiich I do not 
at present see how I can ever concur. If I understand the plan, the result 
of it will be a well-understood surrender of the power of disciiminatiou, or 
a stipulation not to use that power, in the laying of duties on imports, 
after the eight or nine years have exphed. This appears to me to be a 
matter of great moment. I hesitate to be a party to any such stipulation. 
The honorable member admits that, though there wnll be no positive sur- 
render of the power, there will be a stipulation not to exercise it ; a treaty 
of peace and amity, as he says, w'hich no American statesman can here- 
after stand up to violate. I propose, so far as depends on me, to leave all 
om’ successors in Congress as free to act as we are ourselves. 

“The honorable member from Kentucky says the tariff is in imminent 
danger; that, if not destroyed this session, it cannot hope to survive the 
next. This may be so, sir. This may be so. But, if it is so, it is because 
the American people will not sanction the tariff ; and if they will not, why, 
then, sir, it cannot be sustained at all. I am not quite so despah'ing as 
the honorable member seems to be. I know nothing wdiich has hap- 
pened wnthin the last six or eight months chaugmg so materially’- the 
prospects of the tariff'. I do not despair of the success of an appeal to 
the American people, to take a just care of their o-^vm interests, and not 
to sacrifice those vast interests which have grown up under the laavs of 
Congress. 

“But, sir, out of respect to the economy of the time of the Senate, I 
will pursue these remarks no further at present ; but I will take an oppor- 
tunity to-morrow to lay on the table resolutions expressing my general 
opinions on this interesting subject.” 

On tlie next day (February 13tli), Mr. Webster offered tbe 
following resolutions, wbicb were ordered to be printed : 



vil-lil an (.xccss ovL-r those Tt'ants, provision ought to he made for tlieir 
roilueti lii; aud that, in making this reduction, just regard should he had 
to die various interests and O2')inions of different parts of the country, so 
as most effectually to iireserve the integrity and harmony of the Tlnlon, 
and to 2»rovide for the common defence, and jJromote the general welfare 
of the Avliole. 

But. whereas it is certain that the diminution of the rates of duties 
on some articles would increase instead of reducing the aggregate amount 
of revenue on such articles; and whereas, in regard to such articles as it has 
heen the 2tplicy of the country to 2H'otcct, a slight reduction on one might 
produce essential injury, and even distress, to large classes of the commu- 
nity, while another niight hear a larger reduction without any such con- 
sequences; and whereas, also, there are many articles the duties on which 
might be reduced, or altogether abolished, without 2^i‘oducing any other 
effect than the reduction of revenue: therefore, 

JRtsoIi'iJ, That, in reducing the rates of duties imposed on im2aorts by 
the act of the 14 th of July aforesaid, it is not wise or judicious to 23 roceed 
by way of an equal reduction 2)cr centum on all articles ; but that as well 
the amount as the time of rccluclion ought to be fixed, in resqaect to the 
several articles, distinctly, having due regard, in each case, to the ques- 
tions whether the qjroposed reduction will afiect revenue alone, or how far 
it will operate injuriously on those domestic manufactures hitherto q^i'o- 
tected — especially such as are essential in time of war, and such, also, as 
have been established on the faith of existing laws — and, above all, how 
ffir such proposed reduction will aflbet the rates of wages and the earnings 
of American manual labor. 

'' JR'.soIcaJ, That it is unwise and injudicious, in regulating imqDOsts, to 
adopt a plan, hitherto equally unknown in the history of this Government, 
and in the q^'i'actice of all enlightened nations, which shall, either imme- 
diately or 2)ros2)eetively, reject all discrimination on articles to be taxed, 
whether they he articles of necessity or of luxury, of general consumption 
or of limited consumption; and whether they he, or be not, such as are 
manufactured and qwoduced at home ; and which shall confine all duties 
to one equal rate 2)er centum on all articles. 

•'ii'-syliTj, That, since the people of the United States have deqiiived 
the State governments of all power of fostering manufactures, however 
indisqTcnsabie in peace or in wai', or however imq^ortant to national inde- 
p jnd'.ace. liy commercial regulations, or by laying duties on imqoorts, and 
have iransfi-rred the whole authority to make such regulations, and to lay 
such duties, to the Congress of the United States, Congress cannot surren- 
der or abandon such power compatibly with its constitutional duty; and, 
therefore. 



“ J?6’so?m7, Tliut no liiTf ought to be jiasscd on tlic subject of imposts, 
containing nny stipulation, express or implied, or giving any idcdge or 
assurance, direct (U’ indirect, wliicb shall tend to restrain Congress from 
the liill exercise, at all liincs hereafter, of all its constitutional powers, in 
giving reasonable protection to American indnstiy, countervailing the 
policy of forcig-u nations, and maintaining the sul.)stautial indei^cndcnce 
of the 'Linitcd. states.” 

(_)n flic two following days, IMv. Webster was prevented, by 
tlio disciissioii on the “Force 13111,” from addressing the Senate 
on Ills tariff resolutions. On tlic 15tli, tlio “ Force Bill” being 
under consideration, Mr. Callioiin commenced tlic great spcecli 
in wliicli lie resisted the passage of tliat bill, developed bis views 
on tlic nature of tlic Constitution, and tlie right of State imllifi- 
eation, as embodied in bis resolutions, and explained tbe atti- 
tude tabcii by South Carolina. Tbe doctrine of this very able 
spGGcb maintained tbe Union to be a confederacy of sovereign 
States, in contradistinction to a consolidated Govermnent ; that 
the Sta.tes, being sovereign — ^leaving reserved all ]>o^rcrs not 
granted to the General, Govermnent — reserved to tlicmselves, 
among (illier powers, that of judging of any infractions of tbe 
b\‘(lcral conijiact, xvliicb power, Ironi the necessity of tbe ease, 
could, exist nowhere else ; and that, when a State, in its sover- 
eign caiiacity, has solemnly pronounced an act of the General 
Government to be unwarranted by tbe Federal Constitution, 
tbo paramoTint allegiance of the citizens of the State is duo to 
her authority, and she stands betAveen the citizen and tbo 
Federal Government to jvrotoct biin from tbe eousoqncnces of 
reslsta,tu'e. i\s an C-Kpositioii of tbo doctrines of niillitication, 
this speedi Avas of a, liir liigber order than that of General 
Hayuo, to Avbicb Mr. 'Wclister replied in, 1S30. It was tbo, 
embo(li('d result of all Mr. Calbomi’s political studies and teach- 
ings of imuiy years; and it is not to be doulited tha.t it soAved 
tbe seeds Avhich in aiiutlier generation produced the opinions 
tlnit made the right of secession from the IJiilou a, liiuii •])olitical 
faith, AAddeb multitudes of men baxm scaled with tlieir blood on 
the battlc-lields of a civil war. The oceasiou on whicli tbo 
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^Ir. T\’'cljster felt the fall importance of the occasion, hut 
lie felt also the great Tantage-gromicl he had gained by the 
debate of 1S30. His reply to General Hayne had been accepted 
as 00110103170, not merely by the cpiarter of the country which 
he represented, and the political party with which he was con- 
nected, bat l>y a large part of the people in the Central and 
Western States, and by many of the ablest piiiblic men in the 
party to which he did not belong. MorcoTcr, the doctrines 
which he then maintained respecting the Constitution had been 
adopted by the President of the United States in the most im- 
portant state paper that had proceeded from his Administra- 
tion, and had thus received the full sanction of an Executive 
who was the head of the largest and most powerful x^avty in 
the Lnioii. As might have been ex^iected, therefore, the 
speech in reply to Mr. Calhoun was far less rhetorical than that 
in reidy to Mr. Hayne. The thesis w'as substantially the same; 
but the subject was not so new as on the former occasion, and 
there was not the same feverish anxiety in the public mind 
respecting the result of the debate. 

As soon as Mr. Calhoun had concluded, Mr. Webster rose 
and delivered the speech which now stands in the third volume 
ot his works, under the title, The Constitution not a compact 
between sovereign States.'’ It coiuxirehended and maintained 
the following propositions : 

” 1. That the Constitution of the United States is not a league, con- 
federacy, or compact between the people of the several States in their sov- 
ereign capacities ; hut a government projjef, founded on the adoption 
of the people, and creating direct relations between itself and indi- 
viduals. 

“ a. That no State has authority to dissolve these relations ; that 
nothing can dissolve them hut revolution ; and that, consequently, there 
can bo no such thing as secession without revolution. 

3. Tliat there is a supreme law, consisting of the Constitution of the 
United States, and acts of Congress passed in pursuance of it, and treaties; 
and that, in cases not assuming the character of a suit in law or equity, 
Congress must judge of and finally interpret tliis supreme law so often as 
it has occasion to pass acts of legislation ; and, in cases capable of assum- 
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that, in her oioiniou, such la^r is unconstitutional, is a direct usurpation on 
the just po^^vcrs of the General Government, and on tlie equal rights of the 
States, a plain violation of the Constitution, and a proceeding essentially 
revolutionary in its character and tendency.” 

Perhaps there is no speech ever made by Mr. Webster 
that is so close in its reasoning, so compact, and so poAver- 
ful. Whoever would understand that theory of the Constitn- 
tioii of the United States which regards it as the enact- 
ment of a fundamental law, must go to this speecli to 
find its Lest and clearest exposition. Whoever would hnow 
the doctrine that enabled the Government of the United 
States, thirty years later, to call forth the physical energies 
of a population strong enough to encounter and to pre- 
vent the dismomherment of this Union by the secession 
attempted in ISGl, and finally suppressed in 1865, must 
find it in the pDOsition maintained by ilr. Webster in 1830 
and 1833. 

But what was then taking place in the Senate of the United 
States rendered it morally certain that at some future time this 
great issue would he transferred from the arena of forensic dis- 
cussion to the theatre of war. The idea of putting into the 
hands of the ExecutiA^e the means of compelling obedience to 
the laws of the Union, and at the same time of modifying those 
laws so as to retract the principle on which the authority of the 
Union had been asserted and was now resisted, was regarded 
by hlr. Webster in a very different light from that in wliicli it 
presented itself to Mr. Clay. Gifted Avith powers of persuasion 
that have rarely been excelled by any statesman in our annals, 
that distinguished person embraced with eageimess the part of 
a pacificator, and was led on by the captivating thought that 
he could put an end to all f uture dangers by removing the 
causes of present discontents. This is a mode of action, in free 
governments, which lias succeeded, and has failed, according to 
the degree in which essential principles have been preserved, or 
relaxed, in dealing Avith factious resistance. It is a mode of 


!in<l vindication of fiutlioritT in future. Between Mr. Webster 
and 3Ir. Cfir^ on tliis occasion, there was precisely sncli a dif- 
ference. Posterity must judge, will judge, tlie motives of each 
of tlicin, with cfpial liberality. The one aimed at a great set- 
Tlenient of an immediate difficulty, by calling on the contend- 
ing parties to make mutual sacrifices. The other believed that 
tlie proposed settlement srirrendered fatally a j)i’iuciple of 
the Constitution. It was not the reduction of duties to which 
Mr. Webster objected ; it was to the eflbrt to bind the Govern- 
ment not to exercise the power of discrimination in raising its 
revenues on imports, and to the enactment of such a stipulation 
in the face of a threatened resistance to an important constitu- 
tional power, which Mr. Clay held to he as clear as Mr, Weh- 
srer or any one else. How far Mr, Webster had grounds for 
his opinion, will lie seen from the further history of this mem- 
orable discussion and its consequences. 

Tiie discussion between Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Webster 
would seem to have convinced Mr. Clay that a vote from him 
against the passage of the “ Force Bill” would be unbecoming. 
He would not spealc in its favor, and he so declared in tiie Sen- 
ate. IVhile he admitted that such a law might with propriety 
be upon tlie statute-book, he declined to vote for it. It was 
finally passed on the 20tli of February,' 

The previous action of the Senate on Mr. Clay’s bill to 
modify the tarifi' act of 1S32 had residted, on the 13th of Feb- 
ruary, in referring it to a select committee, of which Mr. Clay 
was chairman. On the 19th, it was reported with amendments. 
<.)n the Slst, the amendments were adopted by the Senate. On 
the 2 2d, on motion of Mr. Clay, the pirinciple of home valuation 
was added, and on the 21th the bill was engrossed. Before this 
occurred. Mr. Webster had suggested that it was not a bill that 
■•c.iihl originate in the Senate, as it was a money hill, whether 
it inc-reased or diminished the revenue. Mr. Clay combated 

• 3Iiy T'.'lor, of Virginia, alone re- hour of the evening session on the 20th. 
eyrdc-'l ’.lis vote ag iiny ilie passage of Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Clay vithdreu' from 
tLy Li!!. The votes ia its favor vere the Senate before the final vote vas 
tniity-fiTo. The vote was talien at a late taken on the hill. 
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TVeLster addressed tlie Senate in opposition to it. 

Of tills speech, there is hut a meagre account remaining. 
The reason that led Mr. ‘Webster to refrain from putting it 
afterward into a full report will be seen hereafter. But enoug'li 
remains to inform ns that he resisted its passage upon the fol- 
lowing* grounds : Birst, that it undertook to bind future Con- 
gresses, in respect to the measure of ^irotection to be given to 
domestic manufactures. Second, because it reduced the duties 
on the protected articles below twenty per cent, ad valorem., 
while it prohibited their being raised above that rate. Third, 
because it surrendered, and would be claimed to have surren- 
dered, the constitutional power of protection. Bourth, because 
it gave up specific duties, and adopted a system of valuations, 
which he regarded as objectionable. Practically, he contended 
that this measure surrendered the interests of all the smaller 
capitalists, and made concessions in favor of the overgrown 
monopolists. As a measure of finance, he considered it iii- 
efiicient, and did not anticipate that it woidd be accpiiesced in 
as a permanent settlement. With respect to the attitude C)f 
South Carolina, he said that, if her object was merely to enter 
into a law-suit with the IJnited States, there was no necessity 
for this sacrifice of great interests. In conclusion, he said that, 
when the point of necessary revenue should become known, any 
Congress would be able to make a tariff that would suit the. 
country, if the constitutional power to discriminate were not 
given np, 

Mr, Clay closed the discussion, in reply to Mr, ‘^Yel)stcr, 
and enforced the passage of the bill in an impassioned and 
eloquent speech. On the 26 th, the Senate bill being still 
pending, Mr. Clay suggested that the House of Bepresenta- 
tives had just then passed a similar bill, and, as this would 
obviate the constitutional objection to his owm bill, the Sen- 
ate, on his motion, adjomned. 

What had occurred in the House of Bepresentatives wars the 
introduction, by Mr. Letcher, of the same bill then pending in 
the Senate. It was passed rapidly through the forms of the 


nature and power of tlie Government, and commenced an elabo- 
rate reply to Mr. TTebster, reasserting the doctrines of State 
liidlification, Mr. AYebster immediately rejoined, terminating 
the discussion as follows ; 

“ Mr. Presideat, tuin this question over, and present it as wo will — 
argue it as we may — esliaust upon it all tlie fountains of metapliysics — 
stretch over it all the meshes of logical or political subtlety — it still comes 
to this: Shall we have a General Government? Shall we continue the 
union of the States under a Goi-emmcnt^ instead of a league? This is the 
upshot of the whole matter ; because, if we are to have a Government, that 
Government must act like other governments, by majorities ; it must have 
this power, like other governments, of enforcing its own laws and its own 
decisions ; clothed with authority hy the people, and always responsible to 
the people ; it must be able to hold its course, unchecked hy external in- 
teiposltioii. According to the gentleman’s views of the matter, the Con- 
stitution is a league ; according to mine, it is a regular popular Government. 
This vital and all-important question the people will decide, and, in deciding 
it, they will determine whether', by ratifying the present Constitution and 
FUAWB OF Goveunment, they meant to do nothing more than to amend 
the articles of the old Confederation.” 

The Compromise Tariff Bill finally passed the Senate on the 
1st clay of March, Mr. YTebster, with fifteen other Senators, 
voting against it.' 

Ill 1S33, Mr. TYehster wrote the following private letters to 
a friend, for the purpose of explaining his own conrse on this 
subject, and in order that there might remain a permanent 
record of liis sentiments in regard to it — sentiments which I 
happen to laioiv he never changed : 


[to MR. KETCHUn,] 

WisnncGTOx, ilonclay Homing, Januari/ 18, 1833. 

" Deat. Sm ; In December, 183*2, on my way to TTashington, I fell in 
with Clay at Philadelphia. He then told me he had conceived a 
plan for quieting the tariff question, which he would communicate to me 
when we should reach ‘Washington. In the early part of the session I 
learned what the plan was. It was first explained to me by Mr. Letcher, 
to whom I expressed my astonishment at hearing of any intention, by Mr. 

^ The votes in its favor were twenty-nine 


sentatives. j>lr. Davis liaiided it to me, tn M?\ Clay's handier liing, and I 
copied it ; and that copy yon have. When the bill was afterward intro- 
dueed, those words which you speak of were left out. The bill was dis- 
cussed in the Senate, referred to a committee (of which I ivas one), and 
again reported to the Senate ; and it became understood that it w’ould 
pass the Senate. I had, however, suggested that it wms not a bill which 
could constitutionally originate in the Senate ; and, this opinion appear- 
ing to gain ground, the proceeding in the Senate stopped all at once, and 
Mr. Letcher introduced the measm*e into the House, had it referred to the 
Committee of the Whole, as the rules require, hit icitli, instructions to 
report the same hill, without amendment^ Inch to the House. This was done 
accordingly; the bill immediately passed ; came to the Senate, and jiassed 
there also. In a day or two I wiU send you a copy of the bill, as Mr. Clay 
first introduced it into the Senate, and such other facts, from the joumals, 
as may place you in possession of the exact history of the bill. But if you 
will look at the law, as it now stands, you wiU find that it completely 
negatives all idea of protection : 

1. Because it expressly confines revenue to the wants of Government. 

3. Because it expressly rejects which is the only true 

and practical mode of protection. 

Tours truly, 

“ Daniel Webstek. 

“ Mr. Ketclium.” 


[to me. ketchtbi.] 

“ WAsnrxGTON', January 20, 1S3S. 

My deae Sie : I enclose you a copy of Mi'. Clay’s bill, in 1833, as 
originally prepared by him. The copy was made by me, from the original, 
in Mr. Clay’s own haudwiiting. Some alterations took place before the 
measure wms formally brought forward, as others, during its progress in 
Congress. ITcvertheloss, if you examine the law, it is now, in truth, an 
attempt by Congress to surrender the protecting power, and strike it out 
of the Constitution. I opjiosed this bill in every stage, and so did three- 
fourths of the tariff interest in both Houses. /Vll the South Avent for it ; 
Mr. Clay’s personal friends went for it, and a few good men from the 
North and the Centre, from various motives, went for it also ; for example, 
Mr. Bell, of New Hampshire, and Mr. Hrelinghuysen. 

“ The bill passed at the end of the session. I took my notes, etc.,, 
along wdth me, and, staying a day or tivo at Philadelphia, sat down to 
write out my speech at length. A friend happened to come in, and, find- 
ing out what I was about, dissuaded me from it. lie said the act was 
done, the thing was settled ; and the publication of my speech would only 



could noAV he Lad. I tlimk he once told me he could lay Lis Lands 
on them. This cojiy of Mr. Clay’s original pro^iosition I vasli you to 
])rcservc. I can send you, if you iivisL it, a list of ayes and noes 
on the passage of the bill in both Houses. All Massachusetts went 
against it. 

*• Tours truly, 

‘‘ D-i^tiEL ‘Webster.” 

The Ordinance of South. Carolina, which niiclertook to iinllify 
the revenue laws of the Luiited States, was never repealed. That 
State rested satisfied, as Mr. Webster said she would, Avith what 
she had gained ; satisfied that she had extorted from Congress at 
least a suspension of the power to discriminate in favor of domes- 
tic manufactures when levying duties on foreign merchandise. 
"When it is remembered that this concession was contemporane- 
ons Avitli the assertion on the floor of Congress of the doctrine of 
State nulhfication, we can see that the public men who ruled 
the action of South Carolina had no reason for regarding the pas- 
sage of the Force Fill” as a defeat, and no special cause for 
putting that measure to the test of execiitiou. As years flowed 
on, the teachings of Mr. Calhoun heeanie tlie political creed of 
her rising voutli. Thev led directlv to the belief in the right of 
State secession from the Union — a belief that, in the sncceecling 
generation of public men in tlie South, spread far beyond her 
own limits. Had she been told by the nnanimons voice of tlio 
country, as represented in Congress, that no concessions could 
he made to her menaces, we cannot now say that the theory 
of nullification and its cognate doctrines Avonld not have eoii- 
tinned to have advocates and followers. Fut it is not probable 
that such a theory could have attained the proportions which it 
afterward reached, or that it would ever have culminated, as it 
did at the end of another quarter of a century, in an attempted 
dl.srnption of the ties that hound the Southern States to the 
Union. In seeking for the explanation of revolutionary move- 
ments, we are too apt to regard them as ineAutahle, and to con- 
sider that they have flowed from events and causes independent 
of the ecpiiduet of men and parties. Fut all who would under- 
stand Mr. WuLsters opinions on this momentous sulaject, or who 



stand where lie stood, and to look, as he looked, into the 
future. They must recognize what presented itself to his con 
victions ; which was no less than the certainty that the South- 
ern quarter of the IJnion would not alone he the theatre of fac- 
tious resistance to law ; that the day would come when that 
section would have cause to invoke and depend upon the same 
principle of supremacy in the Constitution which he had now 
so signally disjilayed and vindicated ; and that, if this principle 
were weakened now^ the character of the Government, at 
some distant day, would have to he asserted by more than the 
power of argument. All, too, who would rightly estimate his 
subsequent career, must learn how this oceiu’rence threw upon 
him, afterward, the necessity, in following out his constitu- 
tional principles, of encountering the popular feeling of his 
own community, when it arrayed itself m opposition to the 
just authority of the fundamental law. He now saw, or be- 
lieved that he saw, that authority remitted to an uncertain 
future, in which the prevalence of error would he wider, the 
motives for discontent would be multiplied, and the love of the 
Union would be enfeebled. For the exigencies of that hour, 
which he always feared was in store for us, he made all the 
preparation that any human intellect could make, by the main- 
tenance and elucidation of the principles on Avhich he believed 
that the ]3olitical institutions of this country rest. He wars 
never called to look upon that scene of fraternal strife in 
which those principles liad to be enforced in the shock of 
armies. He prayed that such a scene might never open on 
his vision ; and his prayer was heard. But he always feared 
that it would come, and it did come. 

[to :mr. pehry, of souTn carolixa.] 

“ Bostox, Ai)rll 10, 1S33. 

“ Mv BEAR Sir ; I was gratiBed by tbc receipt of your letter of tbe 
1st of this iiioutli, and thank you for the favoralile and friendly sentiments 
which you express in regard to an elfort of mine, at the late session of 
Congress, in a cause ivhich I deemed all-important to the eountiy, and to 


ccni]jer. 1S'2S, I became thoroughly cominced that the plan of a Southern 
Confederacy had been received ^vith favor by a great many of the political 
men of the South, especially of your State. 

‘•I agree with you also cnthely in the opinion that the danger is 
not over. A systematic and bold attack, now but just begun, ■will be 
carried on, I apprehend, against the just and constitutional 2 ro'svers of 
the Goverament, and against •whatsoever strengthens the Union of the 
States. 

For my own part, I look forward to an animated controversy on 
these points for years to come ; and if we can sustain our side of the con- 
troversy, my dear sh, ■with success, as I hope and believe wo may, ■we shall 
transmit to posterity an inheritance above all price. 

“I do not apiirehend any further difBculty ■with Georgia. There was 
not the slightest reference to the Georgia case in my mind, or ever', as far 
as I know, in that of any other gentleman, in preparing and passing the 
bill for the bettor collection of the revenue. It is true that some of the 
jn-ovisions of the bill ought, in my judgment, to be permanent. If they 
had ju'e^riously existed, the idea of putting the doctrines of nullification 
in practice, in the mode recently adojited at least, vrould jirobably not 
have been entertained. I have expected "nUat I see no^w pmblicly an- 
nounced, that the efi'ort ■will he to repeal this la^w so soon as Congress 
shall assemble. 

It is probably expected that, since the occasion has passed by, many 
■will be willing to repeal the law, although they were in favor of its pas- 
sage at the time ; and it is hoj)ed that, by the rei^jeal of this act, it may be 
considered as decided that Congress is hereafter to take no step to execute 
any laws which are resisted by State authority. 

“ The high regard which I feel for the patriotic gentlemen with whom 
you act in your State, and the resjoect which I have been led to entertain 
for yom-self, induce me, my dear sh, to express a Avish to bear from you, 
on the interesting subjects which at jjresent occu]iy the pjublic attention, 
whenever your convenience may allow. 

“ “With friendly salutations, I remain, 

‘•Tour obedient servant, 

“ DAXU. TFEBSTEn.” 

Tlie reader may now turn from tliese pnblic events, in vvliicli 
3Ir. TTebster performed so eonspicnoiis and important a part, to 
tlie follo’wing letter from his dangliter, at this time of the age 
of sixteen, -written with much of the father’s admirable sim- 
plicity and correctness of style — a style which he may be said 


Fletcher’s “ part ” at “ exhibition ” relates to a college per- 
formance. lie x^'as gradnatecl from Haryard College in the 
antiimn of this year : 


[fKOM: miss JULIA TTEBSTEE.] 

“ Bostox, March 3, 1S33. 

“ Mt DE.VII Father : I received your beautiful present a fevs" days 
siuce, aud -was very much pleased ivith it. I think it contains some vciy 
fine faces, and I like the stories much better than those usually found in 
“souvenirs” or “annuals.” Your letter preceded it a few days, and I 
beg you, my dearest fithcr, to accept your little daughter's best thanks 
for them both. 

“lam staying with Cousin Eliza, aud am passing my time most pleas- 
antly. I find it very convenient as regards my school, as I am never late 
now, which used sometimes to be the case. I have not commenced auy 
new study since I last wi'ote you. I think I should hke to study Italian 
very much, as I have not much to do. 

“ I hope we shall soon see you in Boston, as Congress has risen ; and 
wo are very anxious to see you at home once more. Although sj)ring has 
in reality begun, you would not imagine it to be so by the weather, which 
is intensely cold ; the ground is covered with snow, and the thermometer 
last night was eleven degrees below zero. 

“ Fletcher dined with us yesterday, it being Saturday. I suj>pose you 
have heard he is to have a part at the next exhibition. Dr. and Mrs. 
Kirkland dined here to-day ; the latter had, as usual, a good deal to say. 
1 saw Edward yesterday ; he was very well. 

“ I went, on Wednesday, with Cousin Eliza to hear a lecture on hiero- 
glyphics, delivered by Mr. J. Pickering. It was very interesting ; but ho 
did not tell us as much upon the principal subject as I should have liked 
to have heard. A considerable part of it was u^mn the necessity of atten- 
tion, which he addressed princiiially to his younger hearers. 

“ I heard two very good sermons to day from Mr. Greenwood, one of 
Avhich I shall make an abstract of for my composition. It Avas irpou the 
resignation of the Shunamitish woman when she lost her only sou. 
Cousin Eliza says she wishes you would come home, for she thinks if you 
were here we should not think any more of the suoav or the cold, for it 
would make sunshine in Boston. She also unites with me in a great deal 
of love to you ; and, believe me eA’-er, dear father, 

“ Your affectionate daughter, 

“ Julia Webster.” 


easy about you since I learned you were to spend your time at Cousin 
Eliza's. Everybody is liai:)py vrliere she is. 

•• I am glad to hear that Fletcher has a part at exhibition. You do not 
mention the time ; I fear it vrill be before I get home. 

“We have the same cold -sveathcr here, at least in some degree, of 
■which you .speak. The last ten days have been the severest part of the 
winter. Some signs of relenting begin no’W to apjiear. 

“ I heard yesterday from your mother in K'ew’' York. I have written 
her, preferring that she should meet me in Philadelphia, as I shall be 
obliged to stay there on business for a day or t-wo. 

The court will rise about the fifteenth, and, by the end of next week, 
say hy the sixteenth, I hope to take leave of Washington. 

•• I must jn-ay you to remember me most kindly to Mr. and Mrs. Lee. 
Give my love also to Edward and to Uncle Paige and Aunt Harriette, not 
forgetting the amiable 3Iis3 Paige. 

“Adieu, my dear daughter. 

“ Ever your most afl'eotionate father, 

“ D^xn'iel Webstee.” 

AEr. TTebster returned to Boston at about the middle of 
April, to make preparation for bi,s long-intended jorn-nej to tlie 
Al'est. He soon beard, liowever, of General Jackson’s proposed 
visit to tbe Eastern States, and was a good deal embarrassed by 
the probabUity of bis own ab.senco from Boston at tbe time of 
the President's arrival. He wrote to General Cass, tbe Sec- 
retary of AVar, to explain the cause of his intended absence, 
from whom lie received tlie following answer, and to wlioni lie 
WTotQ again in reply : 


[fEOII GEXEEAL CASS.] 

“■WASln:^•GTO^^■, Aj7ril 17, 1S33. 

" Mt dear Sin; I have just received your kind lettei*, and sincerely 
thank you for your recollection, of me. I think the President will visit 
Yew England this season: if he docs, he wall leave here about the fii’st of 
IMay , and lie is u-:-.sirou3 that I should accompany him. I shall accordingly 
do so ; and I pi’osu'.iie we shall be in Boston not far from tbe 20th of June. 



togetlier on tlie subject. XotMng could give me greater pleasure than 
sueli an occasion ; and, if more pressing engagements slioiild require your 
absence at the time I hare mentioned, I shall look forvrard at a future day 
to realize this hojje. 

“ With sincere regard, I am, my dear sir, 

Truly your friend, 

‘‘Le'Wis Cass.” 


[to general CASS.] 

“My dear, Sir ; T have received your letter of the ITth instant, A 
journey to the West has long been in contemplation by me, but I have not 
yet been able to accomplish it. Every other year the session of Congress 
has been so far protracted as to forbid the undertaking for that season, and 
pirofessional duties have alloived me no leisure, hitherto, in the intervening 
years. In addition to Ihcsc causes, the political state of things has, for 
some time, been such that the motive and objects of such a tour ■would 
have been very likely to be misinterpreted and misunderstood. 

“ 111 this last respect, the present moment seems fiivorable ; and, as 
I have found myself able to make the necessary arrangements ■u'itli niy 
pi’ofessional engagements, I have thought it not 'U’ell to defer longer the 
execution of that -which has been already a good •vlide postponed. 

“ Nevertheless, I am very unwilling to miss your visit to New England ; 
and, although I might even make that sacriiice in the hope that you •u’ould, 
as you suggest, hereafter repeat your visit, I still feel great reluctance in 
being from home ■when the President comes to Massachusetts. In the first 
place, it -would give me pleasure to sec him, and to extend to him and liis 
piarty the hospitalities of my liouse, as well as to unite with my friends and 
neighbors in such manifestations of respect as are due to him ; and, in the 
next place, my absence on such an occasion, when it was knoivn that a visit 
from him to this part of the country was intended, may be liable to much 
misconstruction. 

“ I am inclined, therefore, at all events, to be at home by the time the 
President reaches Boston, My plan has been to return by the 1st of July, 
if I shall not be able to accomplish all I intend, and return earlier than that 
day, ' But, under present chcumstances, I shall abridge the extent of my 
travels, so as to be able to return to Boston by the 20th of June. 

“ D, W,” 

Mr, ‘Webster arrived at Albany, accompanied by bis wife 
and dangliter, and by bis friend Mr. Stepben White, in tbe 
latter part of May. Agricnltnre was, as I have said, one of bis 


4tii of June he vras at Utica, wJiere ait poiiticai distinctions T\'ere 
forgotten ]jj tlie citizens in tlieir manifestations of respect to this 
great man, whom few could hare ever before seen, and whom 
all irere anxious to honor. He tarried long enough in the rich 
valley of the Genesee to examine and enjoy its magnificent agri- 
culture, strongly contrasting with that of less fertile Hew Eng- 
land. On his arrival at Enffalo he was invited to a public din- 
ner, but declined it, preferring an unrestrained and unceremo- 
nious intercourse with the citizens of the place. He was present 
at the launching of a steamboat that was to be called by his 
name, and the local courts that were in session at the time were 
adjoui'iied in honor of the event. Idere, too, he received an ad- 
dress from the mechanics and manufacturers, to which he replied 
in some remarks expressing his views of the tariff policy. At 
Columbus he declined another public dinner, but at Cincinnati 
he was obliged to accept one that was tendered to him by a gen- 
eral meetmg of the citizens, held at the Exchange on the 16th 
of June. The dinner took place a few days afterward. The 
toast expressed the feelings of a great company of intelligent 
persons toward the profound expounder of the Constitution, 
the eloquent supporter of the Federal Union, and the uniform 
friend and advocate of the TVestern country.” Hr. Webster 
spoke in reply for more than an hour, but the speech is not 
preserved. 

At Cincinnati, invitations of the most earnest kind poured 
in upon him from the smTounding States. But it was impos- 
sible for him to go farther. The cholera was then prevailing 
in many of the Western towns, and the season was so far 
advanced that he deemed it prudent to retium through Penn- 
sylvania. Before he left Cincinnati, he received the subjoined 
cordial letter ffom Mr. Clay : 


[mow WE. CLA.T.] 

“ Ashlaxd, Iti'A June, 1833. 

3Ir DEAE Sir : The mail brought me to-day your letter of the 
10th, from Columbus, and also the intelligence of your safe arrival in 



wiLu uiiuici'ii. j-ia Yisic lo ijcxingroii lias uc;uu irigiiLmi. xis muiL;iiii.^y 
ilievc has been exceeded hi degTcc at no other point in the United States, 
New Orleans, perhaps, excepted. The shops and stores and principal hotel 
have been all closed. The pestilence, within the two or three last d.ays, 
has considerably declined, and in a few more will, I think, Jiavc disap- 
peared. Happily, in a family of about sixty'', we have as yet snstaiiied no 
loss, and are not sure that we have had one case of genuine cholera. 

“ I shall l)c mortilied and disappointed if you do not visit Kentucky and 
Lexington ; but I hardly know how to advise you. You v’ill certaiuly go 
to Louisville, where there is no danger. At that place daily intelligence is 
received from Lexington, and you can hear whether there has been such an 
abatement of the cholera as to enable you to visit us without hazard. I 
hope the state of things will admit of your coming, and I request that y'ou 
and Mr. White will come directly to Ashland, and any otlicr gentlemen, if 
there be any other in your party, where, judging from the past, you will bo 
secure, if the disease shoidd even continne to prevail at Lexington. It is 
not at Frankfort, the principal intermediate point, and 'where, as every- 
where else, your visit has been anticipated with great pleasure. 

“ As for myself, I shall not leave home for the North until between the 
10th and lOlh July, if I go at all. 

“ Poor Johnston's untimely fate has tilled me with grief. I fear Mr. 
White has not survived. 

“ Favor mo with a lino from Louisville as to your movements ; and be- 
lieve mo always faithfully^ 

“ Your friend, 

“ ir. Clay. 

“ The Honorable D. Webster. 

“ P, S. — I '^vritc in duplicate to Louisville and Cincinnati.” 

lie left Cinciiniati on tlie 20tli of Jiuie. In Pennsylvania, 
at ’W’asliino'toiij and at Pittsburg, pnbllct dinners awaited liiin, 
botli of wbicb lie accepted. At tbe latter place, tlic demon- 
stration yvas of a very imposing cliaractcr. Of tltc wliolo tour, 
tbe National InteUigeneer, of tlie 13tli of July, said : “ Mr. 
"Webster bas wrongl it little less tliaii a iniraido njion the party 
fends and divisions of the "Western country. IIo lias fairly ex- 
tingiiislicd the one and obliterated tlic otber a,nd it spoke of 
tliG complete political amalgamation perceptible in. tbe list of 
tbe committee wlu'cli invited liiin to l^asliville, tbe Ilouio of 
President Jackson, in Tennessee. It was a time of very bitter 
political divisions, a,nd these divisions in tbo West were of tbe 



lifive prevented them from manifesting their respect and 
regal’d fur Iiim. These multiplied pnhlic proofs of the consider- 
ation in vhich he was held by large nmnhers of his political oppo- 
nents were looked upon with much jealousy by a certain class of 
their associates in the East, lldien connected with what soon be- 
came known respecting the sentiments of the President himself, 
and of some of the jjriucipal statesmen ahont him, toward ISIr. 
'SV ehster, these occiuTences stimulated a pni’x^ose to prevent the 
latter, if possible, from acquiring fiu'ther influence with General 
Jackson. This purpose foimd the means by which it could bo 
accomplished. The following memorandum, dictated by Mr. 
TTebster in 1S3S, discloses, in the concluding sentence, the 
peculiar tcipie that was made the means of opening a new^ sub- 
ject of diflerence between him and the President, which would 
render it necessary for him to oppose with renewed vigor tbe 
measures into which the Administration was led. 

" General Jackson took an early opportunity to thank 3Ii-. W ehster pcrso7i- 
alh/ for his support of the Administration on this occasion [the “ Force 
Eiirq: and !Mr. Livingston expressed his own sense, and that of General 
Jackson's friends, repeatedly, and invaim terms. Before the end of the ses- 
sion, a momhcr of the Senate, of General Jackson's party, asked INIr. Wehster 
to look at a list of applicants for an office from the Eastern States. This Mr. 
Mehstor declined, as he did not wish to place himself under any obligation. 
In May. 1S33. Mr. "W clister set out on a journey to the M est, and returned in 
June [July]. On his return, he met 3Ir. Livingston in Uew York, who was 
then preparing to depart on his mission to France. It tvas imderstood at 
that time, in private and confidential circles, that, before leaving "Wasb- 
ington. Mr. Livingston had frequent conversations with General Jackson 
respect'ing Mr. M'tbster. and expressing the hope that he woitld be able to 
continue his support of General Jackson's Administration. These conver- 
sations were stated to Mr. TT. On many points of what was then the pro- 
posed fnt’ore policy cf the Government, there was no great difl’ereuce of 
opinion ; but there was an irreconcilable dLQ’erence on the great question 
rf the ciirr^ncy.'' - 

•^rieter.v.r.i 31>. — It r.as hcoti stated “Force Bill,” the President’s carriage was 
kl w Mr. Webster’s lodgings, with a 

V* t jiti;:' repuc-u to Mr. I’a.aotin on the message borne hy the President’s private 



States as soon as lie conld effect it. But lie could not speak 
publicly of tills information ; and, tberefore, wlieii lie liad 
occasion, at Pittsbiirgj to refer to the President, lie con- 
fined biinsclf to that part of liis conduct 'wMcli related to 
Ills action against tlie “ ITiillifiers,” on wliicli Mr. "Webster 
said : 

“ Gentlemen, the President of the United States was, as it seemed to 
me, at this eventful crisis, true to his duty. He comprehended and under- 
stood the case, and met it as it was iwopcr to meet it. While I am as 
willing as others to admit that the President has, on other occasions, 
rendered important services to the country, and especially on that occa- 
sion which has given him so much military renown, I yet think the 
ahility and decision with which he rqectcd tlic disorganizing doctrines 
of nullilication create a claim, than which he has none higliei*, to the 
gratitude of the country and the respect of posterity. Tlie apjicaranco 
of the proclamation of the lOLh of December inspired me, I confess, with 
new hopes for the duration of the Ecpuhlic. I regarded it as just, 
patriotic, able, and imperiously demanded by the condition of the coun- 
try. I would not he nnderstood to speak of particular clauses and 
phrases in the proclamation ; but I regard its great and leading doctrines 
as the true and only true doctrines of the Constitution. They constitute 
the solo ground on which dismemherment can he resisted. Notliing else, 
ill my opinion, can hold ns together. While these opinions arc maintained, 
the Union will last ; when they shall he generally rejected and abandoned, 
that Union will lie at the mercy of a temporary majority in any one of the 
States. 

“ I speak, gentlemen, on this subject without reserve. I have not 
intended, heretofore and elsewhere, and do not now intend here, to stint 
my commendat ion of the conduct of the President in regard to the ]iroc- 
larnation and the suhsecpicnt measures. I have differed with the I^resi- 
dent, as all kuf)w, who know any thing of so humble an individual as my- 
sell' on many (picstions of great general interest and importance., . . . Diit 
all those dilVerenees afforded, in my judgment, not the slightest; reason for 
opposing him in a mcasnro of paramount importance, and at a moment 
of great public exigency. I sought to take counsel of nothing but 
patriotism, to feel no impulse but that of duty, and to yield not a hnno and 
licsitating, but a vigorous and cordial support to measures, which, in my 

sc'cvctiivy. The cavvia^e l)oiii" at the liim to the Bcnatc-chaiiibc.r. — (Hiognvphi- 
(loor at the tiiac wluai Mr. Wel)Ster was eal Memoir, prulixed to Mr. Webster’s 
about to go to the Capitol, it conveved Works, i., 101). ) 



The present chapter may be ciosed ■with some seiectiona 
from ITr. TTehster’s prirate eorresponclence dming the winter 
and siiring of this year : 


[fhoh jtr. j. e. DEmsox.] 

“ OssixGTOjf, Newaek, January 21, 1S33. 

“ILt deab Sm: It is a long time since I have written to yon, and I 
say it with the more shame, as in the interval I have received a very 
firiendly letter from you. I trust our fi-iendship is sufficiently deeji-rooted 
not to suffer materially fi-om an occasional drought. TTe have had two or 
three years of difficulties and troubles, and of great labor and anxiety to 
all connected in any way with public affairs. You have been moving on 
for the same time in a course of even prosperity which I have rejoiced to 
contemplate, and sometimes, perhaps, allowed myself to envy. The late 
movements in your affairs have excited, of course, great interest in this 
country. The latest document I have seen is General Jackson’s proclama- 
tion. I cannot bring myself to believe that your differences will be allowed 
to run to very extreme lengths. IMy sense of the justness of public opinion 
throughout the United States, and of its uncontrollable power, convinces 
me that you will settle the question in dispute without violence, and cer- 
tainly without a dissolution of your Federal Government. In both coun- 
tries just now separation is the cry. I prove my confidence in American 
good sense in confessing that I think Governor Hamilton and nullification 
will be more easily settled than O'Connell and repeal. 

‘•The subject and the occasion will be worthy of yom' powers, and I 
look forward with delight to their display, instructing your countrymen 
and mankind. 

“TTe are breathing in this country more freely and calmly than we 
have done for some years ; a sort of repose after the excitement of the 
great fight for reform, and the celebration of the victory in the elections. 
I have been tossed about among two or three constituencies, and am at 
last quietly settled among my neighbors as the representative of the south 
division of the county of Nottingham. My colleague is Lord Lincoln, the 
eldest son of the Duke of Newcastle ; he has had a public education at 
Eton and Oxford, and, with a very good disposition, is much more a man 
of the world than his father, and likely to keep out of scrapes, and to lead 
an easier life. Our firiend Tfortley, who took a decided Tory line, is 
thrown out of Parliament and public life for the present. Stanley is, as 
you know, a Cabinet minister and Secretary for Heland. Labouchere is a 
Lord of the Admiralty, and I occupy the place of an independent country 
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autliors. We no-w stand at the commencenieut of a new era; and the first 
question will be, whether the impulse given to the movement party (to use 
a Preuch phrase) can be resisted by those who gave the fii*st impulse to 
the movement. Can Lord Grey and his colleagues put a drag-chain on 
their own car ? I shall lend them all my aid to enable them to do so. 
Great changes in church and in almost every department must and ought 
to follow. But the check wanted is no further change in the constitution 
of the House of Commons. The movement party cries out for the ballot, for 
triennial Parliaments, for household suffrage. At present I am quite sure 
the mass of the country, nine-tenths of the property and education and 
respectability, do not want further change, but, on the contrary, entirely 
deprecate it. A very great deal turns on the discretion of the Government, 
and I am not sure that of that quality there is in some of its members a 
very large stock. 

“ I wish you would enlighten me on the ballot. I did not, while in 
America, pay very much attention to its real working and effect. I heard 
various opinions about it, but did not examuie them minutely. Some 
said the ballot did not effect secrecy, that people’s votes were still knovm. 
What should you say about it ? 

“I am very curious, too, about the success of some of your cxqreriments 
in prison discipline. How does the plan adopted at Auburn answer ? 
Perhaps you could get our ffiend the Judge to write me a letter on thi.s 
subject. 

“I hope you have not given up all idea of paying us a visit here. It 
would give me the greatest pleasure to see you, and I would devote my- 
self to you to make your time pass as agreeably as I could. 

“ With my best remembrances to the Judge, and to any of my friends 
who may keep me in their memory, 

“ Believe me, 

“ Tours very sincerely, 

“ J, E. Denison.” 


[to MR. PAIGE.] 

“ WAsnijTGTON, Friday, p. ar., March 5, 1833. 

“ Dear William : I give you great joy at the birth of a daughter ! 
There is no event on which I could more siucerely congratulate you. A 
daughter is one of Heaven’s best and sweetest gifts to man. It delights 
me to hear of her dark ham, dark eyes, and high forehead, although it 
costs me an involuntary tear, by the recollection of poor little Grace, My 
dear sir, I share your feelings, and partake yonr joy. May a thousand 


it I met 3Ir. Ajipletou between the House and my seat in the Senate, he 
brina'ing me the news, I carrying it to him. So you see the young lady 
makes a stir in T\"ashington already. I thank yon for your continued 
jittention to my land matters, etc. 

‘H would be glad to help poor Edward along with his hard lessons, if 
I were at home. Tell him to keep good courage. Making Latin is hard 
wmrk, but it will grow easier. 

“Yours most truly always, 

“ D. "Webster.” 


[to sir. raige.] 

“ Washlsgton-, Ma7'c7i 10, 1833. 

“ Dear William: : I have been exceedingly glad to hear from you from 
day to day, with accounts of Harriette and Miss Paige. I rejoice to think 
that, by the time you receive this, Harriette will be at the head of her own 
table amain; for 

‘ What is a table, richly spread, 

Without a lady at its head ? ’ 

“Although not a passionate lover of children, that I know nothing 
about, yet I really long to see this little specimen of humanity, 

“Mr. Appleton and Mr. Dutton seem much pleased with the result of 
the sales. They think it was better than was to be expected. They both 
perused the catalogue, etc., many an hour, while I read the newsi>apers. 
3Ii‘. and 31r3. Dutton leave us on Monday next. 

“I hear that Mrs. Webster was at Baltimore last night; and, while I 
write this, I am expecting every moment to see her. Charles keeps watch 
at the door. 

“ Pr.ay dispatch 3Ir. "White by the loth. I want to see him, but do not 
let the girls suppose I am desirous of seeing them. 

“P. S. Six o'clock. — 3Ir3. Webster came into this great city at three, 
uuth Mrs. Edgar, Herman Kewbold, and Mr. Hamilton Fish. All well. 

“ I write to 3Ir. White hy this post ; if he shall have left you, you may 
either send it after him to Mew York, or put it into the fire, no matter which. 

“ Yours, 

“D. W.” 


[to ITR. PAIGE.] 

WAsaisGTOir, Tuesday Morning, April 24, 1833. 

“ Dear William: : I have received yours respecting the lining of the 
chaise. I do not like a dark lining; such linings look hot in summer, and 

' Judge Story, uncle to llrs. Paige. 


a Claret is, it is ratlier aarKcr tlian 1 suould lilte, yet 1 miuic it iviu ao veiy 
■well. Please ask Harriette wlietlier it shall be a claret or a brotra, and 
decide according to her response, as I hope she ivill sometimes do my new 
chaise tlic honor to take a driye in it, 

“I hear that Mr. White and daughters left Baltimore j-esterday morn- 
ing. Of course, Mr. A. and White did not reach them there. They 
mil, doubtless, overtake them this night at Philadelphia. I am happy to 
say that my letters this morning, dated Sunday morning, represented IMrs. 
Jones as a great deal better. 

Yours truly, 

D. Webstee.” 



CHAPTEE XX. 


1S33-1S34. 

ME, TVEBSTEE’s PIMAMCIAL VIEWS — ^REMOVAL OP THE GOVEENIMEHT 
EEPOSrrS PEOM THE BAATI OP THE UHITED STATES — CLAy’s 
EE30LETI0XS OP CEXSEEE — ^ME. WEBSTEE^fl REPORT OX THE 
REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITS — IXTRODITCES A BELL TO MEET THE 
CRISIS — THE PRESEDEXT’s PROTEST AGAIXST THE RESOLHTIOXS 

OF THE SEXATE — SPEECH EX AXSWER TO THE PROTEST PER- 

SOX.VL RELATI0X3 TO THE BAXE RISE OF THE WHIG PARTY. 

T he “ irreconcilable difference on the great question of tbe 
currencj,” between Mr. "Webster and tlie Administration 
of General Jackson, is a topic that requires to be carefully un- 
derstood by the reader. To this understanding, a statement of 
Mr. Webster’s opinions on the subject of the currency is here 
essential. 

He was in Congress when the last bank of the United States 
was created, in 1S16, and, after an interval of five or six years, 
he had been in public life ever since. The opinions which he 
held in 1816, respecting the duty of the General Government 
toward the cuiTency of the country, and concerning the means 
of discharging that duty, had been confirmed by the whole ex- 
perience of the period that had since elapsed. His financial 
system rested, for its corner-stone, on the principle that the 
Government should not j)orinit its revenues to be paid in any 
l>ank-paper that was not in fact as well as in theory convertible 
at once into specie. This he regarded as the only efficient means 
of repressing a circulation of depreciated paper money. He 



guarded against the suspension of specie pajunents, either at the 
dictation of the Government or hy its o^vn action, he 'was not 
opposed in 1816 . He believed then that the paper of sueli a 
hank could he made eminently useful in the exchanges of the 
country, and that it could he an important fiscal agent of the 
Government, relieving it of the necessity of moving great 
masses of specie from one part of the country to another -^"hen- 
ever payments v^ere to he made or halanees were to he settled. 
But, so far as such a system rested upon the use of credit, or 
involved the use of credit, it was with Hr. TTehster a cardinal 
principle that the paper instruments of that credit should be 
based on immediate convertihility into specie at the pleasure 
of the holder. This point being secured, he held that there was 
no reason why the Government should use gold and silver, ex- 
clusively, in its own transactions. On the contrary, from the 
magnitude of the public transactions, and their relation to the 
commercial exchanges of the eoimtry, he held it to he essential 
that there should he a mixed euiTeney, alike caj)ah]e of use hy 
the Govermnent and hy individuals, consisting of specie and of 
hank paper secmely representing specie. The existence of the 
State hanks, with the power of issuing paper for a circulating 
medium, he regarded as an ewl ; hut as an evil which it was 
better to regulate than to endeavor to suppress. Such regula- 
tion, of an indirect nature, could he exercised h^y a national 
hank, the effect of whose oi^erations Avoidd he to limit the area 
over which the paper of such local hanks Avould circulate, and 
thus their tendency to make excessive issues would he checked. 

Mr. Webster Avas not, therefore, Avhat is called a, hard- 
money man,” in the sense which banishes all paper circulation ; 
hut in the sense that admits of the use of bank-paper, and yet 
which requires it, hy suitable provisions of law, to be kept 
ahvays and practically at the par of its nominal specie value, 
he was, as he always claimed to he, a “hullionist.” Although 
the Bank of the United States, chartered in 1816 , had some 
features which, as Ave have seen, caused him to vote against it, 
its operation and effect, coupled with the influence of his specie 



a currencj 23eiTectl7 sound and sale, and more conyenient, 
and producing local exclianges at less exj^ense, tlian any otlier 
nation is, or ever was, Llessed with.” ^ 

It is not probable that this condition of the ciuTency would 
hare been disturbed, if political events had not intruded an 
element of a j^ersonal nature into the cjuestion of renewing the 
charter of the Bank of the United States, General Jackson 
had refused his assent to a bill for renewing the charter of the 
bank, in 1S32, pji’evious to the election in which he was again a 
candidate for the p)residency- He believed that the bank had 
entered the political field for the j)ni’j)ose of jn’eventiug his re- 
election ; and he came to the discharge of the duties of his 
second presidency with a determination to 2 )revent the bank 
from obtaining any ^prolongation of its existence. The belief 
which he and some of his fiiends entertained, naturally led to 
the conviction that a moneyed institution, ^possessed of so large 
a capital, and having certain jpraetieal powers over the whole 
paper circulation of the country, was a dangerous instrument, 
capable of political uses, and therefore capable of abuse. The 
effect of this conviction was, when it came to be acted on, to 
place a great moneyed capital in a struggle with the Executive 
Government for the retention of the ^PilHleges which it had 
enjoyed, and for which it claimed to have ^paid, and to be still 
paying, an amjple equivalent in the benefits which its incorpo- 
ration and its use, as regulated by law, conferred on the Gov- 
ernment and the country. "Whatever might be the result, the 
controversy' was one that must necessarily cause great mischiefs 
to the public ; for it was a controversy that could scarcely^ be 
tried upon its true meritsj and it was very likely to lead to 
measures that were merely experimental and tentative, because 
there could be no transition fi*om the existing financial sy'stem of 
the Government to another equally sound, convenient, and safe, 
while there was so much diflerence of o^pinion as to what the 
substitute ought to be, and while the immediate changes were 
so liable to be dictated by personal and party considerations. 

* Ante, chap. viL, p. 150. 
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rrom tliis nnfortmiate attitude, and from tlio exposure to be 
led into immediate steps disastrous to tbe country, Mr. W ebster 
rrould bare saved tbe Administration of General J acbson, if be 
could bave done so. There could bare been no doubt enter- 
tained by any one tliat Mr, Webster’s general system on tbe 
financial cpicstions involved vas tbe correct one. But an im- 
partial consideration of principles was out of tbe question in 
tlie state of feeling wliieb tlien existed. The President and 
many of bis friends bad come to entertain the belief that tbe 
bank must be compelled to wind up its afiairs, and surrender 
its existence ; and, consequently, that other modes of treating 
tbe relations between tbe Government and tbe currency, and 
of transacting tbe fiscal business of tbe IJnited States, must be 
resorted to. 

When, tberefore, Mr. Livingston, in tbe summer of 1S33, held 
tbe important conversation with Mr. Webster, in the city of 
Mew York, wliicb developed tbe only irreconcilable difference 
between the latter gentleman and tbe Administration, as its 
future policy was stated to bim, it is quite easy to see what that 
difference was. In the first place, Mr. Webster did not ap- 
prove of the refusal to continue in existence the Bank of the 
United States ; nor did be believe that, if tbe Executive hostility 
were not directed against it, it would be misused fur political 
purposes. In tbe next place, be knew that the condition of the 
currency, dependent on tbe practical benefits secured by the 
operation of the bank, was perfectly sound and healthy ; he held 
that this condition ought not to be disturbed by exqDcrimental 
efforts to find some other mode of managing tbe public finances ; 
and that it could not be disturbed without producing universal 
commercial derangement and distress. He saw that the Admin- 
istration, if tbe determinations of tbe President were persisted 
in, would be committed to a course of measures that wmre far 
more likely to be dictated by accidental circumstances, than 
they were to be tbe steps of a comprehensive policy that per- 
ceived distinctly tbe obiects at which it jneant to aim, and that 



It is ijrouable that hir. JLiviiigston, in his conversation ■with 
]\Ir. IVebster, must have alluded to the plan, which the Presi- 
dent had already entertained, of removing the Government 
deposits from the Bank of the United States. At all events, 
]\Ir. TTebster was aware of it, although it was not publicly 
known at the time of the interview between those gentlemen. 
The fact was, however, that, in the previous May, the Presi- 
dent had consulted his Cabinet in regard to this measure, at a 
time when Mr. Louis hlcLane W'as Secretary of the Treasury. 
Two of the Secretaries had given written opinions in favor of 
the removal, and two had given their wi’itten opinions against 
it. Mr. hIcLane, by whom alone the removal could be ordered, 
was opposed to it. He was induced to accept a diplomatic ap- 
j^ointment, and Mr. ’VTilliam J. Duane, of Pennsylvania, was 
made Secretary of the Treasmy on the 29 th of May. Although, 
his known opinions were against the bank, he did not accept 
the office with a pledge that he would order the removal of the 
deposits, if reqnhed to do so. 

This was the attitude of the Executive Department when 
the President went on his tour to the Eastern States, at a time 
when Mr. "Webster was absent ffiom home. The President left 
"Washington early in June, remained in Boston and its neigh- 
borhood through that month, and reached "W ashington on his 
return on the dth of July. Before his return, his purp)Ose to 
have the deposits removed from the bank had become irrev- 
ocably fixed. If Mr. Webster had been in Boston during 
the President's visit, the latter would have had an opportunity, 
if he had chosen to use it, to sound Mr. Webster on the subject ; 
or, if that is to be regarded as an improbable occurrence, it 
could scarcely have happened that the President, with the gen- 
eral confidence which he felt in Mr. Webster, and his acknowl- 
edged obligations to him, would not have held conversations 
with Iiim that might have cleared the Executive mind of many 
delusive ideas, and rendered it less open to the influence of per- 
sons who had an object in misleading it. Por, that General Jack- 
son was misled wlien he was induced to take this step — that it 



with, entire distinctness. All tliese consecpenccs could liave 
been pointed ont by Mr. Webster, if General Jackson bad been 
wise enoiigb to bave consulted a statesman wbo was personally 
disposed to aid bim in wbat concerned the welfare of tbe conn- 
try, and whose advice would have been given on purely public 
grounds. Undoubtedly, General Jackson’s victory, as it bas 
been accounted, over tbe Bank of tbe United States, bas been 
regarded by many as bis most famous civil acbievement, and as 
entitling bim to tbe gratitude of bis contemporaries and of pos- 
terity. But this is a subject wbicb bas more than one side. 
We are bere concerned with tbe view taken of it by Mr. Web- 
ster, and witb bis action in regard to it,’ 

By tbe charter of tbe bank, which was still in force as a law 
of tbe land, tbe moneys of tbe United States were recjun-ed to 
be deposited in tbe bank or its branches, subject to a power of 
removal in the Secretary of the Treasmy, who was required 
immediately to lay bis reasons for such removal before Con- 
gress, if in session at tbe time, and, if Congress was not in ses- 
sion, as soon as it bad assembled. In consideration of being 
made the depositary of tbe public funds, tbe bank bad paid to 
tbe Government a miUiou and a half of dollars, and bad bound 
itself to make tbe necessary transfers of the public money. 


1 It is a remarkable fact, now gener- 
ally overlooked, that Tresident Jackson, 
who came into office in Ilarch, 1829, and 
who announced in his inaugural address 
that the great object of his Administra- 
tion would be the reform of abuses, 
v.’bicb be specified, did not mention the 
Bank of the United States as unconsti- 
tutional, unnecessary, or dangerous. In 
his annual message of December, 1829, 
he advanced the opinion that the true 
hank fov the me of the Government of the 
United States would he one founded on the 
revenues and credit of the Government it- 
self When, therefore, it is claimed for 
General Jackson, as the great merit of 
his official career, that lie severed the 
Government from all connection with a 
bank, and taught us the dangers of such 
a connection, two things should be re- 
membered : First, that lie was the first 


Pre.sidont who ever propounded the idea 
of an executive bank founded on the 
revenues and credit of the Government ; 
second, that the plan to which he resorted 
after he had removed the public deposits 
from the Bank of the United States, 
namely, to unite certain State banks in a 
fiscal agency for the Government for the 
collection and disbursement of its reve- 
nues, was in substance the same kind of 
executive bank which ho reeoinm ended 
in December, 1S20. Moreover, it was a 
system which, without any Bauction of 
law, brought the whole money power of 
the Government under tbe direct manage- 
ment and control of the Executive. It 
certainly effected no divorce of the Gov- 
ernraont from banking institutions ; al- 
though it did divorce the connection be- 
tween tlic Government and one particular 
hank. 


tliroiia’lioiit tlie eountiy. for tlie jJayment of tlie public creditors, 
Avirlioiit niiv cliiirgc or allowauce on account of differences of 
cxeiianye. Altliougli, at tlie last session of Congress, the bank 
]iad failed, in coiiserpience of the President’s opjDOsition, to ob- 
tain a prulongation of its charter, the present charter would 
not expire until the rear 1836, and the legal and fiscal rela- 
tiijiis Ijetween the bank and the Government remained un- 
changed. 

Soon after the return of the President to "Washington, it 
began to be publicly rumored that an ii’responsible cabal was 
trying to induce him to order the removal of the public de- 
posits from the Bank of the IJiiited States, and to place them 
in certain selected State banks. Before the end of July, it was 
announced in the official newspaper that an agent had been 
appointed by the Secretary of the Treasmy, under the direction 
of the President, to ascertain from the State banks in the prin 
cipal cities on what terms and in what manner they would be 
willing to perform the services hitherto rendered by the Bank 
of the United States, if the Government should think protrer to 
remove the deposits. This inquiry was actively conducted in 
August and September, On the IStli of September, the Presi- 
dent read a paper to his Cabinet, announcing the final con- 
clusions of his own muid, and the reasons on which they were 
founded. In this paper, he made known to them that the 
measine was his qwu, and that he assumed the responsibility 
of it. He did not require their conciuTence, but he made it 
very plain that he would not brook opposition. He named the 
first day of October as the period when the removal was to take 
place, or sooner, pa'ovided the necessary arrangements could be 
made with the State banks. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Duane, believing that 
the law referred to his judgment, and not to the judgment of 
the President, the question whether the custody of the jonhlic 
moneys should at anv time be changed, and not eonenrriuo: in 
the President's reasons for this act, dechned to order the re- 
moval.’ i he President dismissed him from office on the 23d 



the official newspaper was antliorized to state that the deposits 
would he removed from the Bank of the United States and 
placed in the State hanks as soon as the necessaiy arrangements 
conld he made. This intelligence was received in the eitv of Xew 
York, the commercial centre of the United States, on the 21st, 
with extraordinary sensations of alarm and reprehension. On the 
2Gth, Mr. Taney signed an official order removing the deposits. 

There was no existing law authorizing the selection of the 
State hanks as custodians of the jnihlic money, and no author- 
ity in the Secretary of the Treasury to make contracts with the 
State hanks for the performance of the duties of fiscal agents of 
the Government, excepting as such a power could he inferred hy 
remote implication from the Secretary's authority to change the 
custody of the public funds when Congress was not in session. 

"When these oecurreuees afterward became known to the 
country, it appeared very plainly that while a Secretary of the 
Treasury was in office who held it to be his duty not to remove 
the deposits until Congress could consider the propriety and 
expediency of the step, the President had determined that the 
removal should he made, and that he changed the officer in 
order to secure obedience to his will. It also appeared that the 
President had considered no other plan for the custody of the 
public funds and for the performance of the fiscal agency for 
the Government, hitherto performed by the Bank of the United 
States, and regulated by the law contained in the charter of 
that bank, except that the custody and the fiscal agency should 
be intrusted to certain State banks, to be selected by the 
Executive. When this measure was resolved on and executed, 
the project which was afterward developed, for dispensing with 
all bank agency, and conducting the fiscal operations of the 
Government by the direct action of the Treasury, as well as the 
further plan of making gold and silver the sole medium of cir- 
culation, had not become of the Administration .scheme. 

vestigation, had pronounced the bank to When Mr. Taney assigned his reasons 
be a ycll-conductod institution, and had for removing the deposits, he did not 
expressed the opinion that the public rest his justilication upon the charge that 
moneys were entirely safe in its keeping, they were not in safe custody. 



States, and Lad entered upon tlie experiment of snLstituting 
State hanks for the performance of the various duties imposed 
by iav upon tlie national institution. The removal of the pub- 
lic deposits from the Banh of the IJnited States was imme- 
diately followed by a contraction of its loans, and a general 
panic ; and so great was the commercial distress, that, as soon 
as Congress was assembled, memorials from all quarters of the 
country were poured upon its tables urging a restoration of the 
pubhc moneys to the institution to which the law liad confided 
them. The experiment, too, of making use of the State banks 
as fiscal agents of the Government had already failed to com- 
mand the pubhc confidence, while it had pushed the selected 
banks into a jDosition in which they were certain to become the 
instruments of wild speculation in the hands of them managers, 
which was to ruin many of them in the end, entailing a long 
course of disasters upon the several communities within the 
spheres of their operation. 

Xet the condition of the public mind was at the very time 
of these events in some respects favorable to the change. Per- 
haps no man has ever held the ofiice of President of the Hin- 
ted States with more personal power than General Jackson. 
Among great masses of the people there was such a conviction 
of his patriotism and honesty, that, while they disapproved of 
his acts, and saw then arbitrary or illegal character, they gave 
him credit for wisdom and integrity in his ends, and were will- 
ing to overlook the objectionable character of his means. Over 
the pubhc men who belonged to his j)olitical party, and over 
the x»arty itself, he exercised an almost absolute sway. Pew 
dared to withstand a will that was at once so inflexible and so 
imperious. He was, too, a great and most adroit politician in 
the personal management of those whom he had occasion to 
influence ; knowing well when to restrain and when to un- 
bridle his own temper, and holding its manifestations under the 
guidance of an instinct that enabled him to perceive when they 
would he useful, or when they would be misapjalied. It must 
e\ er be regarded as a striking proof of the mere power which 


istic Tvay, to convince tlie people tliat the measures of Gen- 
eral Jackson Tvere often -wrong, botli in point of constitutional 
antbority and in point of present expediency; and yet lie al- 
ways carried them, and the great men who opposed them had 
to wait for the recognitions of the future, and for that po23ular 
conviction which comes only after 2 )ublic sufiering has enforced 
the truth. 

On the assembling of Congress, Mr. Webster was chosen 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance. He had made 
up his mind that there was but one course that ought to be 
jpm’sued. Congress, he thought, would have to act for the relief 
of the country from the ]3revailmg and increasing distress. It 
would have to regulate, in some form, the custody of the y>ublic 
money, and not leave it to the discretionary control of the 
Executive. He did not believe in the capacity of the State 
banks to fulfil the functions which had been j^erformed by the 
Bank of the United States ; and he foretold with the utmost 
distinctness how that incapacity would, as it did, reveal itself. 
Although he held that the Only suitable remedy for the existing 
state of things was, to continue the national bank in existence 
for a short j^eriod beyond its p>i’esent charter, until Congress 
could more deliberately determine on tlie financial system best 
adapted to the wants of the country and of the Government, he 
considered it to be the first duty of Congress to act ny)on the 
reasons assigned by the Secretary of the Treasury, in his official 
report, for the removal of the deposits, and to ^findicate its owm 
authority over the subject against the assumption by the 
Executive of 2 )Owers not vested in it by the Constitution and the 
laws. This action, he maintained, should not be allowmd to be 
mixed wuth or influenced by the question whether there was or 
was not to be in the future a national bank. At the same time, 
he did not hesitate to declare his own o 2 )inion to be, that a na- 
tional bank, in some form, was a national necessity, and that the 
period could not then be foreseen when it would cease to be so. 
But the first thing to be done was to decide whether the de- 
posits should be restored to the Bank of the United States, or 


of tlie Treasnrv without the sanction and regulation oi law. 
These -were the oiuuions with wliieh ]\Ir. lYehster entered the 
Senate at tliis momentous session. 

On the itltli of December, ]?klr. Clay introduced two resolu- 
tions. the hrst of which declared that the President, by dismiss- 
ing' the late Secretary of the Treasury because he would not, 
contrary to his own sense of duty, remove the public dejiosits 
from the bank, and by appointing his successor to effect such 
removal, which had been done, had assumed the exercise of a 
power over the Treasury not granted to him by the Constitu- 
tion and the laws, and dangerous to the liberties of the people. 
Ilis second resolution pronounced the reasons assigned by the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the removal unsatisfactory and 
insufficient.^ During a long and excited discussion which en- 

^ The Peci'ctary of the Tre.asury, Mr. that] will afford facilities to commerce, 
Taney, assumed the ground, first, that and in the business of domestic exchange, 
the power to remove the deposits was quite equal to any which the community 

rested in him, and that Congress, under heretofore enjoyed Every object,” he 

the stipulations in the charter of the continued, “which the charter to the 
bank, could not direct it to be done : sec- present bank was designed to attain, may 
onJ, that the exercise of his power did not be as effectually accomplished by the 
depend merely on the safety of the pub- State hanks.” Nothing could more 
lie money in the hands of the hank, nor strongly mark the entirely empirical 
on the fidelity with which it had con- character of this measure than this haz- 
ducted itself, but that he had the right, ardous assertion; and that it was made 
and that it was his duty, to remove the and acted on, exhibits the power of party 
deposits whenever the public interest or over the judgments of public men in a 
convenience would be promoted by the very striking light. The whole expe- 
change. He assumed, as the basis of rieucc of the country for forty years had 
his action, that the refusal of the Prosi- demonstrated that the State banks wmre 
dent, at the former session, to assent to incapable of doing for the community 
the hill renewing the charter, and his re- and the Government what the Secretary 
election since, had settled the question here claimed for them ; and a very short 
that the charter was to expire on the ;Jd period w.as now again to demonstrate the 
of March, 1S30. On these premises, his same thing. The truth is, that of disin- 
reasons were, that the public interest terested advisers who understood this 
required that the deposits should not ba subject. General Jackson had not one in 
continued in the bank to the close of its his Cabinet. If there was ground for 
existence ; and that the bank had been the opinion that a national bank, consti- 
guilty of actual misconduct, which chief- tuted as the existing bank was, and with 
ly consisted in its attempt to influence such powers over the currency, was an 
the late elections. He claimed that the in.strument that could be used for politi- 
power to rc-moye^ the deposits from the cal purposes, the true corrective for 
Bank of the United States carried with statesmen to apply did not require the 
it the power to select other depositaries, commission of such a blunder as sudden- 
?.n 1 to make contracts with them. The ly throwing the public deposits into the 
State banks which he had selected for hands of the State banks, upon the de- 
this puqjGse were, he said, by agree- lusive idea that they could make a re- 
incnts among tnemselvc-s, “providing a liable national currency by the operation 
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sued upon these resolutions, memorials on the subject •were 
frequently presented, coming from every part of the country, 
representing' the general commercial distress ; assigning the 
removal of the deposits as the cause, and praying Congress to 
direct their restoration to the Bank of the 'United States. The 
friends of the Administration in the Senate denied the exist- 
ence, in any extraordinary degree, of monetary pressui’e, and 
asserted that these memorials were dictated by party sj)irit, or 
were got up at the instance of the bank. Day after day the 
Senate resounded with charges and counter-charges, inter- 
mingled with debates of great ability and scope on some of the 
financial questions involved. In this attitude of affairs, Mr. 
"Webster had occasion, on the 20th of January, to present a 
series of resolutions passed by a public meeting in Boston, which 
was attended by members of both the political jiarties, and con- 


tion depends upon the suggestion that 
this hank was so powerful and so delcr- 
luined to perpetuate its power, that it 
was necossaiy to destroy it by an ex- 
treme measure, coaic que coutc, and that 
nothing less than a direct blow such as 
he aimed at it, would have answered the 
necessary purpose. But leaving out of 
consideration entirely the personal feel- 
ings in which his hostility to the bank 
was said to have originated, the true 
answer to this suggestion is, that what- 
ever may have been the aims of tiie 
Bank of the United States, and the 
conduct of its chief manager, before 
the removal of the deposits, its charter 
could have been extended, or another 
bank could have been created, under 
provisions which would have obviated all 
the supposed political dangers. The 
bank that was presided over by Nicholas 
Biddle never did, and never could have, 
exercised so much power as to prevent a 
statesman like Mr. IVebster from incor- 
porating into its renewed charter, or into 
the charter of another bank, all the ne- 
cessary safeguards which the purity of 
elections and the independence of public 
men may have required. Mr. AVeb.ster was 
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made the political instrument of a party. 
But such were the prejudices and the 
state of crimination and recrimination 
excited at once by the step taken by the 
Administration, that Mr. Webster, in 
whose impartiality and uprightness the 
nation would in any other condition of 
the public mind have been entirely dis- 
posed to confide, could efl'ect nothing be- 
)oud leaving upon record, for future 
guidance, the evidence tliat bis own 
principles on these financial questions 
were the true ones. The result was that 
experiment after experiment, to which 
this and the succeeding Administration 
were led, failed to accomplish any thing 
of importance in reference to the cur- 
rency; that a state of prejudice on. the 
question of a national bank xvas per- 
petuated until it became impo.ssible to 
create one; that a great national emer- 
gency afterward found us without a na- 
tional currency other than gold and sil- 
ver, and drove the Government into the 
issue of a currency consisting of its own 
paper divorced from all relation to the 
precious metals excepting that which was 
to be measured by its speculative value 
as a promise to pay ; and that wo have 
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})re?eiiTing tlic-se resolutions, "were exceedinirlv o;i’aTe and 
pointed, but voithout any asperity. He dealt Tritli tlie present 
condition of tilings as a crisis frauglit Tritli the most important 
issues for the Government and the community. The great evil, 
he said, arose from the new attitude in which the Government 
had placed itself toward the hank. Every thing was in a false 
position. The Government, the Bank of the ITnited States, 
and the State hanks, were all out of place, deranged, separated, 
and jostling against each other, each acting on the defensive, 
and the public interest crushed between the upper and nether 
inillstoiies. All this should have been foreseen. It was idle to 
say that these evils might have been prevented hy the hank, if 
it had exerted itself to prevent them. The C|iiarrel was an un- 
necessary one ; and it was one that had given a great shock to 
the whole currency system of the country, deranging the inter- 
nal exchanges, which had hitherto been accomplished hy the 
Bank of the Bnited States with great fieility, and at a rate 
unprecedentedly cheap. 

The public moneys, he continued, were now out of the Bank 
of the United States, and in the custody of the Secretary of the 
Treasiuy, without regulation of law, to be kept where he 
pleased and as he pleased. This state of things Congress could 
not sufier to remain. His cvvn opinion was, that the deposits 
should he restored to the Bank of the United States. This 
Ciuestion was entirely roicomiected with the controversy whether 
that hank should he rechartered or any new one created. But 
lookmg beyond the question of the immediate custody of the 
public funds, he asked, "Wliat is to take the place of the hank as 
a means of exercising that salutary control over the cuiTency 
of the countiy which it was the unquestionable pm’pose of the 
C>nstitiition to devolve on Congress? There were hut four 
ttpiiiioiis or suggestions as to what might thereafter he expected 
or attempted. One was, to leave things as they stood, -with the 
whole subject tinder the control of the Executive ; another, to 
do away with paper entirely, leaving only a metallic currency. 
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Botli of tliese lie dismissed as impractiealile. Tliere remained 
only tlie recliartering of tlie present bank, or tbe creation of a 
new one. The last could not be effected before March, 1836. 
Entertaining the opinion that a well-conducted national insti- 
tution was essential to guard against the excessire issues of 
nearly four hundred State banks, and to fiumish a sound and 
uniform currency to every paii: of the United States, be was 
ready to recharter the jiresent bank, with such modifications as 
would meet and reconcile the different states of opinion on tbe 
subject, so as to remove all masonable grounds of jealousy in 
aU quarters. These suggestions, he declared, were made w'itb- 
out the knowledge of the bank, and with no imderstanding or 
concert with any of its friends, or with any one heretofore op- 
posed to it. In conclusion, he demanded of those who proposed 
to continue the discussion concerning the removal of the de- 
posits, to let the country see their plan for the final settlement 
of the present difficulties. 

Such in substance were the views that were repeated by Mr. 
"Webster more than once, as he had occasion to speak uq)on the 
several memorials or resolutions of public bodies that were 
presented by others or by himself. He tendered to the oppo- 
nents of the bank, to the Administration, and to the country, 
all his aid in reconstructing the bank so that the general sense 
of the people would be satisfied that the Government would 
have a safe depositary for the public treasime, an important 
auxiliary in its financial operations, and a sound national cirr- 
rency, without the possibihty of political abuses of the powers 
conferred. 

But it soon became apparent that his aid for this purpose 
was not wanted by those who had the power to obstruct any 
such healing measm-e. On the 30th of January, it became 
evident, from some remarks made by Mr. Wright, one of the 
Senators of ETew York, that the Administration had determined 
that the public moneys should remain in the State banks, and 
that the public ‘revenues should be collected through their 
ao-enev: that no law on the snbiect should be nassed. and that 



of tins (li-eus.'ioii, M'liieli lasted until tlie adjouriimeut ot Con- 
o-ress ill June. 1S3J, occnpying a part of nearly every clay. 
Botu'eeu the 20tli of January and tlie close of tlie session, lie 
adtlressed the Senate cm this subject sixty-four times, besides 
making the report of tlie Committee on Finance in relation to 
the Secretary's reasons for the removal of the deposits, and 
delivering bis great sjieecli in answer to tbe Protest wliicli tbe 
President sent to the Senate. In these various speeches there 
is cmlu-acecl a most extensive range of subjects ; comprehending 
practical cpiestions of finance and currency, an exposition of 
the constitutional relations between the difterent departments 
of our Government, and a searching and profound analysis of the 
otrice of those checks and balances which the priucijdes of civnl 
lil)LTrv have established as barriers against the encroachments 
of arbitrary power. How all this should have grown out of 
the mere executive act of removing the public moneys from the 
custody of one bank into that of several other banks, can be 
understood only by observing the character of the pretensions 
asserted by tbe Executive Department, and tbe necessity tliat 
existed for resisting them. The merely financial and prudential 
features of this controversy would not alone have called out such 
a discussion of the principles on which hli*. "Webster put forth his 
peculiar powers. But the President’s act rendered it necessary, 
in Hr. Hehster’s opinion, for the Senate to express its firm ancl 
decided condemnation. This di-ew from the President claims 
of executive authority so high and transcendent, that an answer 
to them became necessary for the future preservation of the 
principles of constitutional government. The whole attitude 
of affairs was not nnlike some of tbe collisions between Charles 
I. and his Parliament, and it j)roduced discussions that are not 
less important than were those memorable debates, in wliicli 
r:ie prerogatives of the crown came into conflict with the rights 
of the legislature. 

On the 4th of February, Hr. Clay’s second resolution, cen- 
siiriiig as unsatisfactory and insufiicient the Secretary’s reasons 
tor removing the deposits from the hank, was referred to the 
CommitTee on Finance. On the 5th of Feliruary, Hr. "Webster 



brouglit in tlie report of tlie committee. It embraced a full 
and elaborate examination of the legal relations between the 
Government and the bank, the powers of the Secretary of the 
Treasiuy, and the reasons which he had assigned for the re- 
moval. It negatived the claim of the Sceretarj to an absolute 
and unqualified control over the question of removal, and main- 
tained that the provision of the law which required him to give 
an account of his reasons to Congress, constituted Congress the 
final judge, by way of appeal, of all his reasons, both as they 
affected the interests of the bank and the interests of the pub- 
lic. After an elaborate examination of the Secretary’s reasons, 
the report concluded with a recommendation that the resolution 
referred to the committee be adopted by the Senate. It was 
finally voted upon on the 2Sth of March, and was carried by 
twenty-eight yeas against eighteen nays. Immediately after- 
ward, Mr. Clay modified his first resolution, which was then 
passed by twenty-six yeas against twenty nays, in the following 
terms : “ That the President, in tlie late executive proceedings 
in relation to the public revenue, has assumed upon himself 
authority and power not conferred by the Constitution and laws, 
but in derogation of both.” 

It had become apparent to Mr. Webster, before the middle 
of March, that while he and those who acted with him could 
carry a measure through the Senate, nothing could be done for 
the relief of the comitry, unless the President and a majority 
of the House of Pepresentatives would concur in wPat might 
be proposed. The Administration would do nothing. It was im- 
portant, therefore, that no one should be able to say that what 
was to be proposed by an opponent of the Administration would 
insure the continuance of the Bank of the United States , and it is 
important now, to those who mean to understand Mr. Webster’s 
course on this subject, to Imow that he meant to give that bank 
no claim to a renewal of its charter, by the bill which he intro- 
duced on the 18th of March. It was the purpose of this bill to 
give the Bank of the United States suflicient time to wind up 
its affairs, without distressing the public by a too rapid collec- 
tion of its debts : to have the public deposits restored to it after 



.if a Ie.s? denomination than hre doliars, Congress shonicl direct 
the Bank .if the United States to issue no notes helo-w twenty 
(L dial'.'. This he regarded then, and always, as a wery impor- 
tant oliject. On asking leave to introduce this hill, he delivered 
an impressive speech, which is to be found in the fourth volume 
of his TTorks, and wliich he closed as follows : 

•• I have thus, sir, stated my opinions, and discharged my duty. I see 
the country laboring and struggling and panting under an enormous 
political evil. I propose a remedy which. I am sure will produce relief, if 
it be adopted, and which seems to me most likely to obtain support. And 
now, sir, I put it to every member of Congress, how he can resist this 
mea.5ure, unless by proposing another and a better. "WTio, among the 
agents and servants of the people assembled in these Houses, is prepared, 
in the present distressed state of the country, to say that he will oppose 
every thing and propose nothing ? For one, sir, I can only say that I have 
been di’iven to this proposition by an irresistible impulse of obligation to 
the country. If I had lieen suddenly called to my great reckoning in an- 
other world, I should have felt that one duty was neglected, if I had had 
no measure to recommend, no expedient to propose, no hope to hold out 
to this suffering community. 

•• As to the success of this bill, sir, or any other, I have only to repeat 
what I have so often said, that every thing rests with the peojde them- 
sc'lves. In the distracted state of the public counsels, any measure of 
relief can only be obtained by the decisive demand of the public will. 

*• By an exercise of executive power, wliich I believe to be illegal, aud 
which all must sec to have been injurious, by an unrelenting adherence to 
the measure which has thus been adopted, in spite of all consequences, 
aud by the force of those motives which influence men to support the 
measure, though they entirely disapprove it, the country is brought to a 
cc-ndition such as it never before witnessed, and which it cannot long hear. 
But it is not a condition for despair. Xothing will ruin the country, if the 
people themselves will undertake its safety, and nothing can save it, if 
leave that safety in. any hands but their own. 

‘■Would to God. sir, that I could draw around me all these twelve 
millions of people I Would to God that I could speak audibly to every 
inaepi-ndent elector in the whole land 1 I would not say to them, vainly 
and arrogantly, that their safety and happiness require the adoption of any 
n.casure recommended by me. But I would say to them, with the sin- 
t-eresu con-aetion that ever animated man's heart, that their safety and 
happ’-uess do require their own prompt and patriotic attention to the 



accustomed custody, that tliey canuot "be again placed under the control 
of Congress, that the violation of law cannot he redi'essed, hut by manifes- 
tations, not to he mistaken, of jmhlic sentiment. I would say to them that 
the Constitution and the laws, them own rights and their omi happiness, 
all depend on themselves ; and, if they esteem these of any value, if they 
were not too dearly bought by the blood of their fathers, if they he an 
inheritance fit to he transmitted to their posterity, I w’’Ould beseech them, 
I would beseech them, to come now to them salvation,” 

But it was impossible even for Mr. Webster to remove tlio 
vast weight of executive will wbicb obstructed every measure 
that sought to change the present state of things. The Presi- 
dent had determined that nothing should be done. In this de- 
termination he was supported hy a great party, in which some 
acted from conviction, some gave up their convictions, and all 
were fearful that any yielding would be accounted a political 
victory over tbcu' chief ; yet it is as certain as the motives of 
any statesman can he made certain by what lie aims to do, and 
by the spirit in which he acted, that Mr. Webster, throughout 
this controversy, sought no political victory over General Jack- 
son. He regarded the President as a man who had precipi- 
tated the country, needlessly, into a condition from which it 
was necessary that it should be rescued. To rescue it, he 
would have given his aid to the President, cheerfully and 
frankly, as he gave it iu the crisis of iiuUificatiou, But, unfor- 
tunately, the state of things was such that he could reach the 
mind of the President only as he could reach the mind of the 
country, namely, from his place in the Senate ; and, whatever 
was uttered there, came to the President’s ear mingled wnth the 
utterances of those to whom he felt jtersonal hostility, and was 
associated to him with the obnoxious bank. Demonstration, 
argument, eloquence, could effect nothing. Mr. Webster did 
not press his hill to a vote, because a vote of the Senate, sus- 
taining it, would have led to no xu’aetical result. 

Another event, too, of a character entirely unprecedented,, 
soon obliged Mr. Webster to deal with this W'hole controversy 
in a manner in which he had not hitherto treated it. He had 


in a i'jrnial report, recommend eel tlie expression oi tiiat 
.-.pini.in l>y the Senate. On the iTtli of April the President 
sent to the Senate a protest against that proceeding. This was 
a (hjcnuient written with great ahility, and with a sustained 
diniiiry. The character and station of the President, and his 
vast popularity and influence, gave to the doctrines emhraced 
in it an importance which they could not have had if advanced 
from any other source. 

Our country, in the difterent vicissitudes through which it 
has passed, has exhihited very striking proofs of the manner in 
which the popular power forces its way into the working of our 
Constitution, alternately raising and depressing the sjiheres of 
its several departments. "WTieii the executive office has heen 
tilled ly a man of strong characteristics and great popularity, 
it lias heen exalted into an undue and unconstitutional pre- 
dominance over the Legislature. "When the President has not 
heen a man of extraordinary force of character, and the popular 
swnpathy has heen with Congress, the tendency in the other 
direction has heen ecpially marked, and Congress has absorbed 
the executive powers, besides exercising its own. It is justly 
to lie claimed as one of the great merits of all that jMr. TPehster 
has left to ns, that his whole pnhhc career was mainly occupied 
in expounding the Constitution ; that his doctrine was never par- 
tial or defective ; that he gave no distorted interpretations ; that 
he elevated no department at the expense of any other ; that 
he comprehended and ever kept in view the just relations of 
all parts of the Constitution ; and that he regarded its observ- 
ance as paramount to all other considerations. 

General Jackson's Protest emhraced claims ol executive 
P'jwer and views of the presidential office, which had never 
l.ieen asserted before since the Constitution was established. 
Xijtliiug so closely resembling the prerogatives of English kings, 
IS tliey Were held in former ages, had ever heen broached 
r.i this eoiiiitry. Construing the Constitution of the United 
States as if it had intended, by vesting the executive power in 
the President, and by placing in his hands the power of 



executiv^e po'^er, to supervise and control the Secretary of the 
Treasmy in relation to the custody of the irnhlic funds. It 
thus appeared that, in the judgment of the President, the law 
estahlishing the hank did not, and could not, change the rela- 
tion between the President and the Secretary ; and that, not- 
withstanding the law had vested in the Secretary the power 
to determine whether the public funds were to he removed 
from the bank, on reasons to be rendered to Congress, the 
President could interpose his own judgment, order the Secre- 
tary to remove the deposits, and dismiss him from office if he 
did not comply. It was upon this ground, chiefly, that the 
President denied the right of the Scuate to censure his act ; 
and that he protested against that censure as an unwarrantable 
interference with the executive p*ower. 

A true judgment cannot be formed respecting’ this contro- 
versy, without remembering that the law had prescribed a 
duty to be performed by the Secretary, and to be performed 
ill a particular manner. Tlie President did not deny this ; 
but he claimed that his paramount executive authority en- 
abled him to control the Secretary, if the latter did not act 
in the execution of the law as the President thought he should 
act. It would be difficult to imagine a case in which a law of 
Congress could more explicitly vest in a subordinate ofiicer a 
function to be performed by him, independent of the President, 
than had been done in this ease. The issue, therefore, between 
the President and the Senate was, whether the general execu- 
tive power of the President is of such a character that legisla- 
tion cannot direct a subordinate ofiicer to perform duties which 
are executive in their nature, without subjecting* that officer, 
in the performance of those duties, to the control of the 
President. 

This issue, in the excitements of the time, vvas more or less 
obscured by the collateral topics and personal criminations that 
attended its discussion. A debate followed the reading of the 
President’s Protest, which did not satisfy hlr, "Webster’s concep- 
tions of the manner in which it should be met. He was re- 
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to 5tren£i'tlien against a dangerous attack upon the Constitu- 
tion. But the Constitution itself was ever the first object in 
his thoughts, the one constant motive of all his public acts, 
whenever its meaning and operation were called in question. He 
reirarded the President’s ideas of the nature and extent of his 
authority as entirely untenable. The personal popularity of the 
President, who had advanced this claim, made it the more neces- 
sary, in ITr.l^ebster’s opinion, that it should be answered uj)on 
its own merits, and in a becoming spirit. After listening for 
some days to a very unprofitable and angry discussion in the 
Senate, he wrote to Mr. Jeremiah Mason : “ I fear I shall be 
obliged to make a speech on the Protest. I have heard nothing, 
as yet, which puts the ease on such grounds as you and I should 
approve.” The result was the delivery of his speech on the 
President's Protest, which is printed in the fourth volume of his 
TTorks.’ 

How entirely it was in his power to lift himself above the 
heated atmosphere of party, in the discussion of topics that 
involved constructions of the Constitution, this speech is a 
signal ptroof. The most important of the doctrines asserted by 
the Protest related to the nature of the executive power, which 
the Constitution vests in the President, and to the relation of 
the power of ax^poiutment to the general executive function. 
According to the Protest, the supreme executive of the Consti- 
tution is a department in which is vested all the authority for 
executing the laws that can exist in any government. As the 
laws are to be executed by public agents, the Protest derived 
the power of then appointment from the general executive 
piower ; and fioni the same source it deduced the poower of 
removing them from office. Hence it app)eared to he the view 
of the Protest, that the apjpoiuting p^ower, being originally and 
inherently in the Executive, and including the poower of re- 
moval, remained absolutely in the hands of the President ex- 
cept so far as the Constitution has restrained it. Prom tliis 
* Delivered Mav Y, 1834. 
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losition, it folloTved that the Legislative Department cannot 
inpose upon an inferior officer the performance of duties which 
re executive in their nature, so that he shall he heyoiid the 
ontrol of the President, who may remove him from office 
t jDleasure. Eeasoning from these premises, and assuming, 
irther, that the custody of the public money is an executive 
Linction — belonging to the Executive by force of the constitu- 
ional creation and nomination of that department — the Pro- 
est, which claimed authority in the President to control all 
riblic officers holding the public funds, necessarily asserted 
tiat Congress could not place the money of the Government 
ffiere its custody was not at all times subject to the will of the 
Resident. 

hlr. "Webster’s answer to this doctrine presents a view of tho 
lonstitution which miist at all times be regarded as of the 
tmost importance. After adverting to the fact that, in all our 
Lmerican constitutions, as in other governments, the general 
istribution of powers into the legislative, the executive, and the 
udicial, does not of itself fix precise definitions, he proceeded 
) show that the Constitution of the United States, in confer- 
ng powers on all the departments, proceeds by specific enu- 
leration, and not by general definition of what constitutes legis- 
Ltive, executive, or judicial power. The general principle of 
le distribution is, he said, of inestimable value, but the Con- 
itution does not give a general definition of the executive any 
Lore than of the legislative or the judicial power. "We are to 
ieh for the extent and scope of each of these departments in 
le specific powers which the Constitution confers upon them, 
ollowing this rule, it will be found that the denomination of 
le Executive Department does not necessarily confer upon it 
le power of appointment ] but that this power is the subject 
f a specific grant, to be exercised under certain restrictions, 
ad in a prescribed mode ; nor does it follow, from the Presi- 
ent’s power to appoint public officers, that they are, and must 
s, under the Constitution, removable at his pleasure, so that 


iiiiglit be appointed to bold that custody. It amounted, there- 
fore, to the practiced denial of all power in Congress to p>lace 
the public treasure in the hands of officers whom the President 
could not control ; and this claim was asserted in it in express 
terms. Having’ shown that the Constitution did not vest in 
the President absolute control over all public officers, so that 
Congress cannot prevent the removal of an incumbent by the 
President, Hr. Webster contended that, whether the individual 
officer is to be changed by the President, or is to be removed 
only as Congress may prescribe by law, it is entirely competent 
for Congress to dhect that whoever is in the office shall perform 
its duties without the interference of the President. If the 
President may change the officer, the duties of the office remain, 
and they must be performed hy the successor, as Congress has 
hy law du'ected them to he performed. This had been the 
state of the case in regard to the public deposits, which the law 
]iad directed to be kept in the hank, subject to removal by the 
Secretary, for reasons which he was to render to Congress. But 
the President had not left this duty to be performed by the 
officer as the law required it. He had removed one officer who 
would 7iof, to make room for another wlio would, change the 
custody of the public money; and he had publicly declared it 
to he his own act, and to have been done at his command. That 
command, rested upon the paramount control of the supreme 
Executive Hagistrate over all public officers and upon, the fur- 
ther claim that the custody of the public money is necessarily 
an executive function, was what Hr. Webster regarded as a 
violation of the Constitution, because of its encroachments on 
the powers of the Legislature. 

That the Senate, as one of the branches of the legislative 
power, had an unquestionable right, and was hound hy its 
duty, to defend the legislative qoower, and that it could do so 
hy an expression of its opinion on any act of the Executive 
which it deemed an encroachment, Mr. Webster held to be 
clear. 

The residue of this speech was devoted to a refutation of 
the doctrine put forth by the Protest, that the President is 



tor liueir acis. JiLisieci dj loreigu analogies, as j>xr. vv eusier neiu 
the writer of the Protest to have been, it was necessary to point 
ont that onr American constitntions are not checks imposed 
upon a preexisting authority, bnt that they are grants of sj^ecifie 
powers, for the extent of which we arc to look to the grants 
themselves. In this portion of the speech he has left the most 
important guide that we ^lossess for the discussion of onr Amer- 
ican cpiestions of constitutional power, by keeping in view the 
broad distinction between onr systems and the precedents or 
analogies drawn from foreign states. 

The excitements of the period in which this sjieech was de- 
livered have passed away, and another generation has succeeded. 
]\Iore than thirty years have elapsed since General J ackson, by 
the mere force of his will, could cause a great party to accept, 
For the moment, the doctrines of his remarkable j)rotest. But 
there is not one of those doctrines that has survived the tem- 
porary passions Avhich gave them a brief pohtical ascendency. 
They have received no subsecpient sanction from the people 
of this country. As constructions of the Constitution, or as 
explanations of the nature of our institutions, and the dis- 
tribution of |)olitical functions, they have been, in fact, re- 
jected; and they stand in our political history in no other 
L'anlc than that wdiich belongs to assertions of power that have 
derived their force from the peculiarities of individual charac- 
ter, hacked by the personal devotion of a party to whose gen- 
3ral political creed they were as uncongenial as they were to the 
spu’it of the age, and to the provisions of the fundamental law 
Df the land. 

But the personal and temporary triumph of General Jack- 
son was complete ; for, while the Senate recorded their re- 
jection and official condemnation of the doctrines of his pro- 
test, there was no legislation effected, at this session of Con- 
gress, restoring the public deposits to the Bank of the United 
States, or controlling in any way the financial experiment 
which the Executive Government was determined should be 
tried. 

Before leaving this subject of the Bank of the United 


It is rare that a slander ot this kind does no mischief. Coutem- 
porarv refutation or rejection seldom does the ■work of com^dete 
Tindication to all whom the imputation has reached. There is, 
to this daw a Tague popular belief that ]h[r. Webster was under 
an extraordinary personal bias toward the bank, which colored 
all his opinions, and influenced his acts on this occasion. It is 
so clearly my duty to him, and to the influence of his public 
principles, to notice tliis imputation, that my readers will ex- 
pect no other reason to be assigned for laying before them the 
facts. 

It had happened to ilr. Webster, in former years, to be 
employed by the bank, in his professional capacity, to argue 
important causes in the Supreme Court of the United States. 
He was one of the counsel for the bank in the celebrated ease 
of McCullodb Ts. Maryland^ as early as 1819, which involved 
the question of the power of the States to tax the bank or its 
branches ; and he had been engaged by the bank in other 
causes in subsequent years. He was not a professional adviser 
of the bank, in relation to its application, in 1831-32, for a re- 
newal of its charter. His correspondence with Mr. Biddle, its 
president, at that time and subsecj^uently, is in my hands ; and 
it was solely in his public capacity, as a Senator of the United 
States, who held that the public interest demanded the exist- 
ence of such an institution, that he wrote to Mr. Biddle for 
information, or received any letters fi’om him. In his former 
occasional relation of an advocate, in certain causes in which 
the bank had an interest, all men could see that the weight of 
obligation must have been on the side of the bank ; and it must 
have required a high degree of credulity and prejudice for any 
man to have supposed that it was a matter of any personal im- 
portance to Ml’. Webster whether this bank was to be continued 
in existence, or whether its capital was to take some other form 
of investment, unless he was one of its debtors. But there is 
always, among a part of mankind, a great amount of both 
credulity and prejudice. What it received and listened to on 
this occasion had an origin ; and, as not unusually happens, the 


m&e ana circumspect, ana too great a man, to place nimseii 
ancler peculiar obligations to any corporation 'wbicb might 
lave interests liable to be acted upon by him in his public 
2apacity ; and it is m}?- firm belief that he never was influenced, 
’ll any public act or opinion, by any private relation that may 
liave subsisted even betiveen himself and any portion of his 
immediate constituents or of his personal friends. I am 
lot unconscious of what this remark implies ; and here- 
ifter I shall proceed to justify it, in relation to another 
;opic, concerning which full information will be given to 
ny readers. At present, I must ask their attention to the 
niserable origin of the particular charge that is here ad- 
mrted to. 

On the ITth of March, ISSh, the Yice-President, Mr. Yan 
Buren, communicated to the Senate a paper containing the 
iroceedings and resolutions of a meeting, held in York County, 
Pennsylvania, by “ friends of the Administration,” in favor of 
die removal of the deposits from the Bank of the Tlnited States, 
ind against the recharter of that institution. Mr. "Webster had 
leen furnished with evidence, from the same locality, that this 
laper misrepresented the sentiments not only of the bulk of the 
leople in the county, but of the persons who attended the meet- 
ng ; and he presented this evidence to the Senate. A discus- 
ion thereupon ensued, in the com’se of which Mr. Poindexter, 
)f Mississippi, made known the fact that, when this paper 
■cached the hands of the Yice-President, it contained, as part 
)f its preamble, a gross libel on Mr. Webster, which had been 
itricken from it before it was presented by the Chair. Ex- 
ilanations were then made, from which it appeared that the 
i^ice-President had pointed out the offensive paragraph to the 
senators from Pennsylvania, and that it had been stricken 
)ut by them. It was read in the Senate, Mr. Webster himself 
ialling for it, and was in these words : 

“ Oue ivord in conclusion. Daniel "Webster, now a Senator, and a 
bampion of tbe bank, was, at its creation, a member of the House of Rep- 
■esentatives. Then the bank was not his client, and he was opposed to 


In ISIO he was alarmed at the dangerous powers such an institution could 
make its own, and lie raised his voice for a sounder cun’cncy than mere 
‘jiroinises to pay,’ with nothing wherewith to fulfil such promises. He 
then said, ‘ Gold and silver currency was the law of the land at home, and 
the law of the world abroad ; and that, in the pi-eseut state of the world, 
there could be no other currency.’ ” 

ilklr.'W'eljster, tliereiipou, rose and said; 

‘•That he had been informed that a statement of the proceedings of 
this meeting would be presented, and that it would present an altogether 
false account of it ; and he was requested to lay the evidence of this mis- 
representation before the Senate. He had been told, at the same time, 
that there was one part of the paper, about to be presented, which con- 
tained matter scandalous in reference to himsedf. He had said then, what 
he had always felt, that he felt much reluctance in laying this evidence 
before the Senate, because he should have regarded it as more consistent 
with self-respect to have taken no notice of such idle and ridiculous scan- 
dal. He had consented, however, to lay the paj^er in his hand before the 
Senate, knowing that the sentiments of the respectable citizens of Tork 
would be misreirresented here by this truly miserable statement of the pro- 
ceedings. 

“ He considered it due to the Tice-President to say, that lie was this 
morning informed by that gentleman of the offensive character of the refer- 
ence to himself He had told the presiding officer he was aware of the 
existence of the oflensive paragraph, and that he considered it nnimjoor- 
tant whether it was read or not. The presiding officer had said that the 
paragraph was highly improper, and that he would not present the pro- 
ceedings unless this part of them was stricken out. "Wlien the paper was 
read, he had not heard the oflensive clause, and, of course, he concluded 
that it had been expunged. As to the resolutions, he had not read them, 
or seen them, until to-day. He considered them as obnoxious to the 
charges which the Senator from iHis-sissippi had alleged against them. 
They did contain offensive imputations as to memhers of the Senate. But, 
as tills was a subject which would take up some time, he would, if the 
gentleman from lilississippi had no ohjection, move to lay the proceedings 
on the table, to give the Senators from Pennsylvania time to look into the 
character of the statement. If they should afterward determine to renew 
the motion to refer and print, the further discussion of the matter might 
then take place." ' 

A debate, Iiowever, followed upon tbe question of receiving 


tlie paper at all, in tlie coiu’se of wHch tlie Yice-Presideiit and 
tlie Senators from Pennsylvania made fiu’tlier exj)lanations of 
their respective agencies in having the paper modified before it 
was sent to the Senate. On all sides the greatest respect was 
manifested toward Mr. "Webster ; and those who caused the 
offensive paragraph to be stricken ont were very explicit in 
their declarations that they had assumed a questionable respon- 
sibility in relation to a paper that fell within the category of 
petitions, because it contained grossly indecent imputations 
against a member of the Senate. It was finally rejected by a 
decisive vote. 

Such were the contemptible source and shape of the charge 
that Mr. Webster was acting under a bias as the paid advocate 
of the bank, and such was the manner in which this charge 
fii-st came into public notice. It was a charge made by low 
politicians of a distant borough, prompted or unprompted, and 
oalling themselves “ffiends of the Administration.” It was 
not much more than a twelvemonth since that Administration 
dad been obliged to ask this great statesman’s aid in a perilous 
orisis of its affairs ; and well might public men of honor and 
oharacter, who were in his presence, blush for the baseness of 
their partisans. But official rebuke of such a slander does not 
kill it. It possesses a vitality that can adapt itself to other 
shapes ; and it soon came to be said, that although the charge 
hat the bank was his “ client ” could not shake public confi- 
dence in Mr. Webster, the fact that the banlc was his “ creditor” 
was, at all events, good ground of attack. In this form the cal- 
imuy has still perhaps living believers.’ They may be gratified 
lO know, under his own hand, precisely what his pecuniary rela- 
tion to the Bank of the United States was then, and had been 
previously. Two letters are extant, in which he has taken 
aotice of this form of the imputation. One of them was ad- 
h’essed to Mr. Everett, who was at the time serving on a com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives to investigate the con- 
dition of the hank. It has been published heretofore. The 

^ I am inclined to think that, in re- sometimes heai’d Mr. Webster’s indebt- 
mcet to sums, the sunnosed disburse, ment to the bank stated at the sum of 


other was a private letter, in answer lo a gentleman in in ew 
Hampshire, an old college Mend of Mr. 'W’ehster, hut a political 
opponent, who had occasion, in the autumn of this year, to bor- 
row money at the Branch Bank of the United States, in Boston. 
I heliere it has not been made public before. 


[to im. EVERETT.] 

“ WAsnixGTOx, April 26, 1834. 

“ Dear Sir : I am obliged to you for your letter of the 23d. If, in 
the comse of your investigations, the committee should incline to notice 
my name, I wish you to state, on my authority, that I never had any particu- 
lar or unusual accommodation from the bank to the amount of a single 
dollar ; that, since I went to Boston, in 181T, I have kept my account and 
done my necessary banking business at the Boston ofBce ; and notes, bills 
of exchange, etc., etc., with my name on them, have been collected and 
discounted, etc., as often as occasion required, precisely as would have 
been done in the case of any other person, and not otherwise. I hear re- 
ports of mortgages, standing loans, etc., etc,, between the bank and my- 
self, in all of which there is not a single word of truth. I never gave the 
bank any mortgage, and never had any standing loan or any other accom- 
modation, except in the way of discount of bills and notes, as at other 
banks. 

” As to Mr. ConnelFs notes, etc., they arose in a strictly professional 
transaction. He obtained the agency of the claims of our Boston mer- 
chants and insurance offices under the French treaty. They made it a con- 
dition of the bargain, that he should secure my professional services in all 
cases ; and, having the agency for a vast amount of other claims, Mr. Con- 
nell engaged my professional aid in the whole as matter of contract, and 
the notes were given in pursuance of this contract.^ That is the whole 
matter. You may make any use of these facts, public or private, which 
you deem proper. . . . 

“ Yours truly ever, 

“ D. 'Webster.” 


[to hr. htbbard.] 

“Boston*, JSTournber IS, 1S34. 

‘‘ Mv DEAR Sir ; I have received your two letters. The note accom- 
panying the last I have indorsed, and sent to the bank, where it will be 
doubtless discounted, according to your "wishes. 

‘•Will you allow me to say, my dear sir, that I had one objection, 



mortgages, etc., etc. jNc-u", tue truta is, tuat tne DanK never aiscountea or 
advanced to me a cent in the world, except in the ordinary way as they 
have done for others ; and, at this moment, the indorsement of your note, 
and one other signed by another gentleman, constitutes nearly, if not en- 
tirely, my whole liability to the bank ; and, to put an end to such slan- 
ders, and to have been enabled myself to say that the bank did not hold 
my name for a dollar, I should, perhaps, if you had lived here, have sug- 
gested to you the obtaining of some other name instead of my own. But, 
as you lived in the country, it might have been inconvenient to you ; and, 
after all, I suppose there would be just as much libellous matter published, 
let the facts be one way or tlie other, hli-. Frothingham will probably 
write you. I hope you will find the rogue that took such liberties wdth 
your name. 

“ Yours with regard, 

“ Webster. 

“ Hon. Henry Hubbard, 

“ Charlestown, Hew Hampshhe.” 

It was at this period tliat the term Whigs ” sprang into 
use, as a designation of that portion of the people who tvere 
opposed to the high prerogative ideas of the executive office 
which General Jackson and his friends maintained, and who 
sought to uphold the proper fimctions of the Legislature 
against executive encroachments. The party winch, had sup- 
ported !Mr, Clay for the presidency in the election of 1S32, 
known as National Eepuhlicaus, naturally remained in oppo- 
sition to his successful rival. But the name of their party had 
never been significant of any well-defined political principles, 
and it was no longer suited to the circimistances of the times. 
In those circumstances, it was now felt instinctively that, in 
the existing struggle between the parties actually arrayed 
against each other, and in the principles and doctrines of 
those who were in power, there was a peculiar fitness in the 
revival of a term which, on both sides of the Atlantic, had 
been historically associated with the side of liberty against 
the side of power. This revival of the name of Whigs was 
sudden, and it was a spontaneous popular movement. In 
progress of time, it enabled the public men who were lead- 
ing the opposition to the party of the Administration to con- 
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the iHen.Is <.•!' the President. Prom tliis period, in all liis 
[lartv ]-eIation>. l\Ir. APehster was known as one of the great 
h.ea.lers c-f the "Whigs. 


CHAPTEE XXI. 


1834-1835. 

N'0]!kirN’ATED TOR THE PRESIDENCY BY THE WHIGS OF ZSIASSAOHU- 
SETT3 — ^VARIODS POPULAR DEilONSTRATIONS ET OTHER STATES 
— CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE ANTEHASONS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
— GENERAL HARRISON NOMINATED BY THE WHOLE OPPOSITION 
IN PENNSYLVANIA — DIFFICULTIES WITH FRANCE ^^^'AR AVERT- 

ED — DEFEAT OF THE FORTIFICATION BILL — FRENCH SPOLI- 
ATIONS BEFORE 1800 — SPEECH ON THE POWER OF RE:H0V^VL 

FROM OFFICE — MR. BENTON’s “ EXPUNGING ” RESOLUTION 

REGULATION RESPECTING TREASURY DRAFTS ON THE DEPOSIT 
BANKS. 


S UCH a session of Congress as that described in tlie last 
cliapter could liave bad no otlier effect than to develop 
parties, and to bring about a designation of candidates for the 
presidency. The separation of Hr. Calhoun from General 
Jackson, long since complete, and the avowed wishes of the 
latter to make Mr. Yan Buren his successor, left scarcely .any 
doubt that Mr. Yan Buren would he the candidate of the party 
which supported the Administration. Among tlie opposition, 
Mr. Webster was the person most naturally to he regarded as 
the first choice. Mr. Clay was scarcely in a position to be 
selected a second time, immediately after his nnsuccessfiil can- 
didacy of 1832 ; and if he was to he regarded as out of the 
question, on this occasion, the opposition had no statesman 
who was for a moment to he compared to Mr. Webster, in re- 
spect to ability, to past services, to reputation, and to popular- 


ity. The teinleuc-ies of thoughtful men in different quarters of 
tiio rniC'ii toward 3Ir. ^Tehster, in the summer and autumn of 
1^34. are nliundaiitlr proved by the mass of correspondence 
tliat lies defore me, which shows that nothing was wanting to 
the oi-positiou, in order to have made him their candidate, but 
a conjpaet organization, and a definite unity of political objects. 
Bur the opposition wnis composed of heterogeneous materials. 
The dTutioual Bepublicaii party of 1S32 had been embarrassed 
by anrimasonry. The TThig party, which was substantially 
iilentieal with the IS'atioual Eepublican, was now embarrassed 
]y the same cause : for men who earnestly desned to change 
the administration of tlie national Government, and who con- 
demned the measures of General Jackson and his political sup- 
porters, still thougdit it necessary to worry themselves and to 
vex the politics of the country about ‘‘secret societies,” to 
maintain a special party for this purpose, and to withhold their 
coupc-rarion from all public men who did not regard this topic 
as of the first im 2 '>ortance. 

In 3Ias5achusetts, where the party of General Jackson, 
which now became known as the Democratic party, had never 
]jeen very strong, there was an almost universal desire to take 
some step which would place ilr. TTebster in a position to be 
regarded through the country as the candidate of the whole 
upposition. But the TThigs had not yet devised for themselves 
the machinery of a national nominating convention. TTo such 
meeting was contemplated ; and, if it had been contemplated, 
the existence of the thii’d party of Antimasonry would have 
1;>ec‘n a serious obstacle to its harmonious action. The only 
step that could be taken by the "Whigs of Massachusetts was, 
tci nominate 3Ir. "W ehster for the p»residency hy a legislative 
caucus. In the Legislature they were the strongest of all the 
parties in numbers and in weight of character ; and it was snp- 
T»osed at this time that such a nomination, pu’oeeediug from 
klassachusetis as the general voice of her peojJe, woifid he fol- 
iowe'l ly similar movements in other States. 

Tlie lollowing letters, selected from Mr. "Webster’s most 
e<:mii«.!ent;al correspondence with his personal friends, relate to 
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all on the subject of a nomination, is a question Tvhich I leave entii’ely to 
the judgment of others. I cannot say that I have any jiersonal -wishes 
about it, either one -way or tlie other. A nomination by Massachusetts 
would certainly be one of the highest proofs of regard which any citizen 
can receive. As such, I should most undoubtedly esteem it. But, in the 
present condition of things, and with the prospects which are before us, a 
nomination is a questionable thing to one who is more desirous of preserv- 
ing what little reputation he has than anxious to grasp at farther distinc- 
tion, I have made up my mind, however, to be passive, and shall be 
satisfied with any result. 

“ But I have a clear opinion on one point ; and, as I promised you to 
communicate my sentiments hecly, I will state that opinion frankly. It 
is, that if Massachusetts is to act at all, the time has come. I think the pro- 
ceeding, if one is to be had, should be one of the first objects of attention 
when the Legislature assembles. In Ohio, Mr. McLean is already nomi- 
nated, I presume, according to late accounts. Many Whigs, w’ho do not 
prefer him, fall into the measure (in Ohio) simply because they have no 
other choice. It is expected, or at least hoped, that New Jersey will sec- 
ond this nomination. Movements are in preparation in other places ; but, 
as far as I know, nothing is yet proposed anywhere in which there could 
be a general union, or in which Massachusetts would be likely to agree. 

“If a resolution to make a movement in Massachusetts should be 
adopted, not only should the thing itself be done as soon as practicable, 
but in the mean time notice of the intention should be given to fi-iends in 
the neighboiing States, and especially in New York, that they may pre- 
pare for it. Let us know here the moment any thing is determined on. 

“It looks at present as if Mr. Clay would not do or say any thing. He 
declares himself in nobody’s way ; but still it is e-rident that his particular 
fiicnds are not prepared to act heartily and efficiently for anybody else. 

“ Be sure to him this letter, and assure yourself also that I write such 
letters to nobody else. 

“ Tours truly, 

“ D. Webster. 

“The committee of the House of Representatives -will not report in 
conformity to the recommendation of the message on French affairs. 
Probably no report whl be made, till further intelligence from France.” 


[prow MR. ABBOTT LAWRENCE.] 

“ Boston, Januaru 5 , 1885 . 

“ Mt dear Sir : I wish I could see you for ten minutes, that I might 
say to you many things that cannot be written. Yet, I cannot omit the 


lative CMUcu?. of President of the United States. This tvill take place be- 
vond a ilouhr, and it is to he hojied other States may folloTV in dhe course 
of the irinter. Supposing such an event to take place, is it your intention 
to resiirn your seat in the Senate ? If you hare not made up your mind on 
this point, your friends here hope you vdll not do so -without very mature 
deliberation, as your sendees in the Senate appear to he almost indispen- 
sable during this and the next session of Congress, I know fall well that 
vour sacrifices hare been great, and I am the last individual to requir'e of 
you a continuance of them if, in your judgment, your interests are to be 
promoted by retii-eraent ; at present I am not clear upon this point. There 
is hardly any thing, I believe, that your fiiends -nT-ll not be ready to do 
in either case, -whether you remain or whether you retire. I ask now, 
in candor and frankness, and in perfect confidence, as I have consulted 
■with hut one individual, in case your sacrifices professionally can be made 
more rcasonalle. -wliether you do not think it will he best, all things con- 
sidered. to remain in your present situation till we see how matters stand 
a year hence, and then take such a com-se as circumstances may make ex- 
pedient. I do not see that it is incumbent on you to resign in conse- 
quence of your nomination ; perhaps, however, I may not see the whole 
ground. Others, I find, have the same ojiinion, 

‘•You have doubtless marked out a course of action for yourself. I 
would not certainly undertake to divert you from it, as you have much 
more practical -wisdom upon these matters than myself. I esteem the 
point at which you have arrived, however, one of vast moment to the coun- 
try as well as to yourself, and feel an indescribable interest, that nothing 
should be done by which yourself or your friends shall hereafter feel that 
a mistake was made at this particular j)eriod of your political life. 

“ If you can do yourself pohtically more good by retirement, you can 
promote the good of the country by the same course. I leave the subject 
■with a hope that, whatever your decision may be, it -will be one which will ‘ 
lead to a life devoted to the public interest. This should he your destiny^ 
and your friends ought injustice to do for you all that may be required. 

*• I remain, dear sir, 

“ Truly yours, 

“A. L.” 

[to me. ilASOX.] 

“WAsnrsGTOx, January 10, 1835. 

"De-VE :;?ni : I have received your letter of the 4th. It seems gen- 
erally understood here, that a nomination -will be forthwith made in 
Boston. The proceedings in Ohio seem to make it necessary ; and I believe 


“There is no man "who can come into the Senate, in my opinion, 
lith so much prospect of being useful as Governor Davis. He is "well 
novTi here, stands high in reputation for talents, and. enjoys universal 
onfidence as a man of honor and probity. And, if a candidate, such is 
is popularity at home, that I suppose he would be elected by general 
onsent. 

“ Then, the objection arises, which you mention, fi.'om the difficulty of 
nding a successor to him in his present office.* Tliis obj ection is serious, 
id they who are on the spot can best judge whether it be insurmount- 
ole. I have heard nobody much talked of for Governor, in case Mr. Davis 
lould be Senator, but Mr. E. Everett. It has been thought his nomina- 
on would bring back a great portion of the Antimasons to a union with 
le Whigs. Certainly, tliat is a very important object. We need our 
hole strength in Massachusetts, and a cordial cooperation of the Anti- 
lasons in Massachusetts, in other things, would have greatly beneficial 
fects in New Tork and Pennsylvania. 

“ I have no question that j\Ir. Everett would make a perfectly safe 
ovemor. He has been here ten years, and no man has acted with 
.ore faithfulness toward friends, or more devotion to the good cause, 
should entirely confide in his integrity and ability in the govorn- 
ent of the State. Ho has good principles, good feelings, good as- 
iciations, and is no more likely to appoint a bad judge, for instance, 

• do any other thing leading to great public mischief, than Governor 
avis himself. 

“ How extensively AIi-. Everett may be thought of, I do not know. He 
mentioned frequently here, in case Governor Davis should come to the 
mate ; and I have seen letters from home which suggest the same thing. 

practicable, a pacification of the antimasonic question is, doubtless, 
ighly deshable. 

“ I send you Mr. Clay’s report. The committee of the House will not 
port at present ; and nothing will be done here till we hear further from 
ranee. 

“ We are almost frozen up here. The weather is cold and the snow 
mp, quite beyond all my experience. 

“ Tours with great truth and sincerity, 

“ Daniel Webster. 

“ Hon. Mr. Mason.” 


• * Governor of the State. 


iniDati-inee iit-re. in regard, to proceedings in Boston, on account of the daily 
inouirits i'V friends in other quarters, as to what might be expected; but 
I ])rL'r.ine tiiing.s liaye gone on as fast as they well could. 

•• 3rr. McLean's nomination appears to take but little. It is coldly re- 
ceived even in Ohio ; so much so, indeed, that General Harrison’s finends 
are liolding meetings in that State, for the purpose of bringing him for- 
ward. Letters received to-day, from Columbus and Cincinnati, ask ur- 
gently what is doing or to be done in Massachusetts. 

‘•The sclthm- in the Jackson party proceeds. It appears to me that 
nothing is likely to stop its progress. If we Whigs had union and energy, 
we have now before us a prospect no way discouraging. 

“ You will have heard of a duel to-day between Mr. Wise, of Virginia, 
and his predecessor, Mr. Coke. I hear the former is badly wounded. I 
am busy in the court. Mr. Taney is yet before us. Probably will not be 
confirmed ; hut that is not certain.^ 

“ Tours truly, 

“D. Webster. 

‘•Mr. 3rason.'’ 


[to me. mason.] 

“ Washtkgton’, February 6, 1335. 

‘•Mtdear Sir: It is true that I have looked forward to the events 
which the approaching election might bring about as likely to furnish a fit 
occasion for my retirement from the Senate. I have fixed on no particular 
time, nor made, indeed, any such determination as may not be changed by 
the advice or wishes of friends. As I am now placed, I shall certainly not 
leave my place tiU the time arrives when I may think that its relinquish- 
ment will not he unsatisfactory to Massachusetts. 

“ I do not affect, my dear sir, to desire to retire from public life, and to 
resume my profession. 3Iy habits, I must confess, and the nature of my 
pursuits for some years, render it more agreeable to me to attend to politi- 
cal than to professional subjects. But I have not lost all relish for the 
bar, and can still make something by the practice ; and, by remaining in 
the Senate, I am making sacrifices which my circumstances do not justify, 
^iy residence here so many months every year greatly increases my ex- 
penses. and grc-atly reduces my income. You know the charge of living 
here ■with a family ; and I cannot leave my wife and daughter at home, 
and come here and go into a ‘ mess’ at ten dollars a week. 

•• I imd it inconvenient to pash my practice in the Supreme Court while 

Gj Mr. Taney, as succeed Chief-Justice Marshall, was at 
Jusuco Cl me Lniied .States, to this time before the Senate. 



310IL 01 leaving tlie senate; ■R'hen i can quit 'witn tJie apiJiooation oi 
friends, I shall eagerly embrace the opportunity. In the mean time, I 
shall say nothing about it. 

“ I ought this spring to go to the West, as far at least as Kentucky and 
Indiana. I am fully persuaded it would be a highly useful thing. , My 
friends urge it upon me incessantly, and I hold hack fi.*om promising com- 
pliance with them wishes only from an unwillingness to lose six weeks more, 
after the session closes. On this point, however, as nothing is decided, I 
say nothing at present. There will be no cause in court, I think, to detain 
me after the 3d of March. 

“We have nothing new here. A base attempt has been made to ascribe 
the madness of Lawi’ence^ to the sioecches, etc., of the Senate. An inquisi- 
tion, if it may be so called, has been had uiion Lawi*once by two physi- 
cians, who have signed a report, and returned it to the marshal. It proves 
1 clear case of iusanity. The report will not be published so long as its 
publication can be withheld. 

“ We shall pass through the Senate a pretty good bill for reorganizing 
the post-office. 

“ I saw lately a strange letter from Washington in the Boston Gazette^ 
about an express from the New York Whigs, and a coldness between Mr. 
W. and Ml’. Clay. Both stories are equally and entfrcly gi’oundless. There 
lias been no express here from New York. On the contrary, all the Whig 
papers of the city (except Noah’s) will soon be out (or we are misinformed) 
in the direction you would desire. 

“Yours truly, 

“D. Webster. 

“Mr. Mason.” 

The nomination contemplated hj the Whigs of Massachu- 
setts was made in Fehriiarj. Mr. Webster had a strong body 
Df friends in Penns}dYania, who desired him to come among 
them immediately after the adjournment of Congress. Tie 
was in TIarrisburg on the 19th of March, where the Legis- 
lature was in session, and received from a committee of the 
members an invitation to a public dinner, which was tendered 
rs a mark of respect for his public services and his character as 
m American statesman. This honor he felt obliged to decline. 
In August, being at Bangor, Maine, on a professional engage- 
ment, he accepted an invitation to a public entertainment, and 
afterward addi’essed an immense concourse of people who had 

' A person who attempted to assassinate the President. 



'ji :in iuiaiciic-e oi luur mousana persons, jlu j.>iuveni- 
i.er, Le ivc-L-ived an invitation to a public dinner from leading 
citizens ui Pliiladelpliia, and in December there came another 
from Ijaltiinore ; both of 'which he declined. From Yermont, 
fivaii Xew Yorkj from Ohio, from Louisiana, and from many 
other regions remote from Ye-w England, there came letters, 
ufren numerously signed, expressing the hopes of the vniters 
that an opportunity might be secured for electing him to the 
presidency. This oi^portunity seemed most likely to be afforded 
by the action of the opi^osition in Pennsylvania. Public meet- 
ings were held in the cotmties of Chester and Alleghany, in 
November, t>:i elect delegates to a State convention. In the 
former, ilie ITliigs and Antimasons united, and appointed dele- 
gates in favor of the nomination of Mi*. IVehster. In the latter, 
the meeting was ehieliy composed of Antimasons, bnt they in- 
structed the delegates to- vote for the nomination of ]ffr. YTeb- 
ster in the State Coiiventiou. But here the ohjectionable prac- 
tice of interrogating public men, who were supj)osed to be can- 
didates for puiblic piositiou, came into nnfortimate activity, 
ilea of entire honesty of pui'pose and of great respectahility, 
ardently desiring to make ilr. Webster President of the United 
States, could not content themselves with the sufficiency of his 
character as a statesman, with his known sentiments on all 
really important public cpiestioiis of the time, but they thought 
it neccs-ary to press him on the point of Wasonry, They 
wanted him to be their candidate, but they wanted him to be 
an Antima-soficr' candidate. Accordingly, the Pennsylvania 
Stare Committee of this party, as well as lesser organizations 
•ot the same kind, adtfressed to him specific and pointed in- 
quiries as to liis opinions about secret societies, and what he 
Mi' deem the duty of a Chief Magistrate iu respect to ap- 
p'dntments to office. 

Tins was undoubtedly one of the greatest trials of this 
pecramr xm.-l to whicdi Mr. Webster was ever subjected; and, 
in to saow why it was 5<3, and to exhibit the manner in 
- Tiiis Tj;; ;i aow ccpciitel la ttg Public Library of the city of Boston. 



nasoiiic party -svas largo, excited, and jealous. Without a co- 
operation of these two branches of the opposition, neither Mr. 
\Tebster nor any other man could obtain the popular rote of 
die State. Mr. Webster's Whig friends, therefore, although 
diey regarded all this excitement on the suloject of Masonry as 
nninently unnecessary, were very wnlling, and indeed earnest, 
:o have him satisfy the sentiment to any reasonable extent. 

On the other hand, he had many warm friends among the 
Amtimasons, w-hose private communications to him revealed the 
ntensity of their desire to have him made the candidate of their 
larty, but who did not perceive that they exacted from him a 
pledge which it Avould have been unbecoming in him to give. 
Po gratify such a body of men, on the eve of a very important 
dection, without sacrificing his own cliaracter, was certainly a 
lelicate task. It is not needful to ask the judgment of my 
•eaders as to the success with which Mr. Webster could play 
die part of a politician ; but I can give the means of deter- 
nining his rank as a statesman and a patriot. The conven- 
iens, the ballots, the parties of this and every other iDcriocl of 
lis life, are among the dead things of the past. Ilis character 
■emains — one of our great and imperishable treasures, to wdiich 
ve may point as a proof that our institutions sometimes xiro- 
luce men who can act with dignity and independence. 

In the public answer which he made to the Antimasons of 
Pennsylvania, he did not hesitate to say that he regarded secret 
iocieties, the members of which take upon themselves extraor- 
linary obligations, and are bound together by secret oaths, as 
ibjeetionable; and he commended highly the sentiment which 
he Antimasons had adopted, of “ the supremacy of tlie laws.” * 
But to the inquiry of what he would deem the duty of a Chief 
Magistrate in making appointments to ofiice, he made no an- 
iwer. This topic he reserved for a private letter to one of the 
gentlemen who had addressed him. Let it be understood that 
Mr. Webster earnestly desired to be President of the IJnited 
states ; that he wished to receive the nomination and support 
For the public letter, see his published Correspondence, Tol. ii. 




wliat he was desired to say. 


[to JIE55IIS. W.U.I,ACE A^^J OTHERS,] 

“ BosToy, November 30, 1835. 

" Gestlemex : I have received your letter of the 16th instant. A de- 
sire to knov,’ my opinions concerning any public question, which proceeds 
trom so highly respectable a source, would at all times command my re- 
spectful and prompt attention. Before the receipt of your letter, however, 
a correspondence had taken place between Mends of yours in another part 
of Pennsylvania and myself, on the same general subject. That corre- 
spondence, I presume, is to be laid before the convention at Harrisburg, 
and may render a particular answer to your letter unnecessary. I will ob- 
serve, however, that on the subject of all secret societies, bound by secret 
oaths. I concur entirely with what I suppose to be the sentiments of the 
Antimasons of Pennsylvania, as I have said on various occasions hereto- 
fore ; and there can be no question of the constitutional right of those, who 
believe secret societies to be either moral or political evils, to seek to re- 
move those evils by the exercise of the elective franchise, as well as by 
other lawful means. Tlie expediency of such e.vercise of the elective fran- 
chise, in a given case, must be decided by the electors according to their 
own sense of the magnitude of the evils which they seek to remove, and a 
conscientious regard to those other great interests of the community which 
are. more or less aflected by every exercise of that franchise. 

*• I pray you. gentlemen, to accept the assurance of my personal regard 
and cordial good wishes. 

••Tour obliged friend and fellow-citizen, 

“Dajtl. ’Webster. 

“To Messrs. J. Wallace and others.’’ 


[to w, w, iRwrx.j 

“ Boston, November 30, 1835. 

••My dear Sir: I enclose you copies of a letter received by me fr’om 
liicmbcrs of your State Committee, and my answer. 

If my letter to yourself and your associates had not appeared to super- 
sede tile necessity, I should have found no diflSculty in answering the first 
rv ,’0 questions pr-oposed to me in this letter. But I should doubt the pru- 
dence of directly replying to the third; because, in the situation in which 
I stand, that question might appear to others to be little else than asking 


rom me. I Tvisli, my dear sir, you would take occasion to explain this 
>oint, iu conversation, with the writers of the letter, and with other friends. 
Vliat a Chief Magistrate must do, and ought to do, so far as he is elected 
n Antimasonic principles, and in regard to portions of the country where 
hose principles prevail, can he no matter of doubt to you or to me, or to 
ny man who reflects, and who means to act with candor and honesty tow- 
rd those who support him. I hope no one hesitates to believe that I 
m altogether incapable of disappointing, in that respect, any natural and 
ust expectations which friends may form. But it does not consist with 
ly sense of duty to hold out promises, or any thing that might be re- 
arded as equivalent to promises, particularly on the eve of a great elec- 
ion, the results of which are to aflect the highest interests of the country 
3r years to come. I authorize you, my dear sir, to make the substance of 
iiis letter known to your friends and mine ; but it is still to be regarded, 
f course, as a private and confldential letter. 

“ Yours truly, 

“ Daxiel "Webster. 

“ Wm. W. Irwin, Esq., at Harrisbui'g, Pa.” 

On tlie IGtli of Decem'ber separate State eonventions of the 
Vliigs and the Antimasons assembled at Harrisburg. In the 
atter, nearly all men admitted that Hr. "Webster was their first 
hoice. But, alas for these nominating bodies, men could not 
ct upon the conviction that a statesman of preeminent abilities 
nd character was the fittest — nay, the only fit person to be 
esignated for the presidency. To use the cant of these occa- 
ions, with which the private letters of the time are filled, they 
could not carry him ; ” and it appears that the reason most 
encrally assigned was that he had been a Federalist. The 
.omination was given to General William Henry Harrison, of 
)hio, whose popularity, founded on the part he had taken in 
be late war with England, was supposed to be sufficient to en- 
ounter the pretensions of Mr. Yan Buren. On tlie following 
ay the Whig Convention adopted the nomination of General 
larrison. A private letter, written on the spot, expressed the 
idubitable fact that this step only increased the chances of Mr. 
^an Buren’s election. 

But to return. Mr. Webster was in his place in the Senate 


timH'. There M’as no small danger of a rrar Tritli France about 
•all atiair of inoucy ; and the yrhole subject of the custody and 
reirnlaTir-n of the puljlic funds remained as it -was left at the end 
of tlie hi't session. 

Fiarelv have two great nations incurred a more unnecessary 
danger of coining to blows than did the United States and 
France in the year 1S35. By a convention concluded in 1S31, 
the French Government had bound itself to pay the Govern- 
ment of the United States twenty-five millions of francs, to 
lirpiidate certain claims of citizens of the United States ; ^ and 
on the Od of February, 1S33, the first instalment of tins sum 
Tjccaine due. A hill of exchange was di'awn by the Secretary 
of the Treasury on the French Minister of Finance for the 
amount of the instalment, and was sold to the Bank of the 
United States. On its presentation at the French Treasury, 
payment was refused, on the groimd that the Legislative Cham- 
bers had made no appropriation to meet the instalment. The 
bill was taken up in Europe for the honor of the Bank of the 
Cuited States, and was returned to this country protested. The 
bank claimed the usual damages of the Governmeut, as in any 
other case of a protested bill which had been sold by the di’awer. 
In liis annual message at the commencement of the session of 
Congress in Decemher, 1S33, President Jackson made an official 
communication on tlie subject, and stated that he had dispatched 
an envoy to the French Government to attend to this matter, 
in regard to which he had received assmunces that, at the next 
meeting of the Chambers, the subject would be presented and 
satisfactorily disposed of. The President added that, if he 
.-hould be disappointed in the hope that he entertained, the sub- 
ject would again be brought to the notice of Congress, “ in such 
a luannc-r as the occasion may rer piir p.” 

Perhaps it would have been well to have confined this affair, 
at first, to diplomatic action ; since, in its attitude at that time, 

’ Tiicy C la ris were for spoliations ISlt. The Frencli spoliations before 1800 
ccsiniltte i cn cur ecuerueree from ISw to Trere not embraced in this conyention. 


Tlie Government of Iviug Louis Philippe Tvas at this time 
lampered hy a truculent and turhulent opposition. That op- 
losition contrived to make the treaty unpopular. "When the 
h-esident’s message of December, 1833, vras received in Paris, 
here was a general outcry against the execution of the treaty 
Liider what seemed a menace. Although the subject was several 
imes brought before the Chambers, it was not until the month 
f April, 1834, that a vote upon it was obtained, and then the 
ppropriation necessary to carry the treaty into effect was re- 
Qsecl.^ The ministry then dispatched a national vessel to this 
ountry, bearing the assurances of the King that, as soon after 
he election of new members as the charter would permit, the 
Chambers should be called together, and that the whole influ- 
nce of the Executive Government should be exerted to procure 
he necessary appropriation, in season to be communicated to 
ur Government before the assembling of the present Congress. 
Ihe new Chambers met on the 31st of July, but the subject was 
lOt acted upon, and they were prorogued to the 29th of De- 
ember. ISTew assurances were given to the President by the 
Gng’s Government that, at the ensuing session, the approxu’ia- 
ion should be pressed. 

This was the situation of the affair when President Jackson 
aade his annual message of December, 1834. He laid before 
Congress the entire history of the negotiation, commented with 
- good deal of severity on the conduct of all branches of the 
hench Government, and recommended that a law be passed 
utliorizing reprisals upon Prench property, in case provision 
hould not be made for the payment of this debt at the ap- 
u'oaching session of the French Chambers. This message was 
eceived in Paris early in January (1835). It was there, of 
ourse, regarded as a threat. The French minister at Wash- 
ugton was recalled, and, on the 13th of January, Mr. Livings- 
on, our minister at Paris, was informed that his p)assports were 
t his disposal. At the same time, the French ministry intro- 

' The Due de Broglie, Avho Avas then the llinister of Foreign Alfaius, immediately 
Bsigned. 
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(iuccci into tiiC LuaniiJt'X.-3 ii. uxn aui luc: licuccscnij ajijjjx 
■^Vliar ensued can Le best described by C[iiotmg the follo’wing 
|.rivate k-rrer, addressed to ]Mr. TTebster from Paris, by one of 
bis personal friends and constituents, tlie Hon. Thomas H. Per- 
kins, of Poston : 


[fEOM the nox. THOS. n. PERKI^'S.] 

Pahis, Apr'd 21, 1835. 

‘•Hon. D.iXiEL TTeestee: 

•• De-UI Sir : I have been here some days, and shall leave to-morrow 
for Italy, to return, to England in September, and bojie to see you before 
you £0 South. Our question was brought before the Chambers ou the 9th 
or 10th, and, until the last day of the discussion, it was doubtful how the 
question would go. It was passed on Saturday, with an amendment that 
I presume will defeat the payment of the stipulated sum, as it is not prob- 
able that the President will make an apology for the words used toward 
France, There i.s a great sensation among the people in general against 
America, as tliey believe every thing that has been asserted by the opposi- 
tion. who have handled us ‘ without mittens.’ The opposition consider the 
amendment as the success of their efforts. Has Prance a right to demand 
of the Executive the arucndc honorable for words addressed to the American 
people? I should think not. At any rate, they have paid us well in 
words, as there has been nothing left unsaid that could dishonor the coun- 
try. Tliey say we are not in a situation to go to war ; that we are too 
avaricious to abstain from intercourse with them ; and that we shall he 
glad to accept the amendment, which I hope will not he the case. My 
ewa opinion is, that many of the opposition would he glad of a war. 
There are, I am told, thirty general officers in the Chambers, and many 
naval men. The only thing that would bring them to accede to the pay- 
ment, withour conditions, would be a non-intercoui’se act, and making the 
manufactures or products of France liable to confiscation, if attempted to 
be intrcduced, after a given time, and that should he no longer than to 
enable goods already ordered to get home. A great part of this Chamber, 
and. indeed, of France out of the manufacturing towns, are ignorant of 
the fact that the Enited States take more than one-tliird of all they export 
to all countries. Xon-intercourse would drive the manufactures of Lyons, 
Pouen. etc., into Switzerland and Germany, and create great distress in 
Frar.ee generally, TThat the course of Mr. Livingston will be, I do not 
know. It is B-.’.id be will go home in the Consntution, now in the Channel. 
I liavc- r. it seen him since the action of the Chambers. Our latest dates 
are th .' lOth from America. If there is no extra session, you will know 
all before you are called upon to act. 


T. H. Jr^ERKrNS." 


Before these oeeuiTences could be known in this coimtiy — 
ndeed, as soon as the President’s message of December was 
communicated to Congress — the Senate’s Committee on Poreign 
cVftairs, of which Mr. Clay was chairman, determined that it 
;rould be inexpedient and improper to adopt the President’s 
•ecommendation ; and, on the Idtli of January, the Senate, by 
i decisive vote, sanctioned the determination of their committee, 
riie course of Mr. "Webster, on this occasion, is sufficiently ex- 
plained by the following letter, written by him in February : 

[to MR, ‘WILLIAM STJLLITAX.’] 


“Wasutnctok, February 23, 1S35. 


Dear Sir ; , . . There arc three parties in Congress on this question ; 
;he Jackson party proper, which, like its chief, feels very warlike; the 


^ This gentleman had written to Mr. 
it’’ehster, on the 21st of February, as fol- 
ows ; 

“You know by the papers that weut last 
light (if In no other way) that a Senator is 
;hosen. You know probably, to-day, that the 
ami.sters are recalled. . I am rcmiudeil of a 
lountiy milliuer who was called to a dnehess ; 
0 prepare herself for the interview, she in- 
luired what she must say, and was answered, 
Yonr Grace.’ Wherefore, on coming into 
he presence, she courtesied, and said: ‘ God 
dess us, and what is provided for us I ’ . . . 
Dliero is here to-day much of that sort of feei- 
ng which one may suppose to exist among 
icrsons who dwell around the base of Vesii- 
dus or iEtna, when the black smoke begins 
;o ascend, and sparks to lly. Our Executive 
las no metre^ to aunounco what is to come 
lext, anymore tlian a burning mountain has, 
;o disclose when the lava will rnn, in what 
lotirse, or in what quantity. Deplorahle as a 
ivar with Prance would be in the present con- 
lition of the wmrld, it is much more to be 
treaded from its effects on our own institn- 
ffons. In the feverish state of the slavehold- 
:ng South, what will its duties and interests 
;eem to itself to be ? What is to be the char- 
teter, and the will, of the military power to 
be embodied in this country, and by whom is 
its physical force to be directed, and to what 
objects ? How entirely uncalled for is all this 
lomhination of probable evils 1 You stand 
icquittod of all responsibility, eminently. If 
your speech at 'Worcester, in October, 1832, 
:ould have found its way to the understand- 
ing of the country, things would not have 
been ns they are. Is there not some reason 
to fear that restive, unquiet Prance, and per- 
plexed England, and vindictive Spain, may 


think a good opportunity has arisen to dis- 
pose of that ‘food for gunpowder’ wliicb a 
long peace necessarily prepares in Europe, 
and which must he sent abroad, to prevent 
mischief at home. Then, in what condition 
is this country for a violent or ]n’olracted 
Elnigglc, even if another class of rulers bad 
the power. This you know better tlian any- 
body, but every thinking man in Massachu- 
setts knows that this State was never in a 
worse condition to meet such a crisis. The 
pulpit, peace societies— a sickly sort of x>bi- 
lunthropy— .a bad militia systcMU, uiischiev- 
ously perverted, have combined to extingiiisb 
the noble spirit of indopcndeuce. and to palsy 
the power of self-defence, which oucu guvb 
Massachusetts a proud preeminence. Add to 
this (as I know from what I saw in the long 
session of the nominating committee at Wor- 
cester, October, 1833), there is not a man in 
the State on whom one-quarter of the qitali- 
fled voters would combine, and to whom tliey 
would give the directiou of its affairs. I re- 
member to have heard you sa.v, on one occa- 
sion, ‘Providence maybe better to ns than 
our fears;’ and, if not, I niiist atraiii say, 
with tlie Tuilliuer, ‘ God bless us, and what is 
provided for us.’ . . . 

“I was interrupted hero by nu old gentle- 
man named Goodhue, who is one of your ad- 
mirers, and to whom (he says) you once gave 
four or live books. lie has closed a some- 
Avhat long, profitless, and tedious discourse, 
with a ])lirase which I think I may tvell nso 
to close a letter to which, perhaps, you may 
given like character: ‘I hope you will not 
impute any tiling that I have said to any thing 
worse than weakness.’ 

“Y’oiir respectful friend, 

“■WM. StTLLIVAX. 

“Hon. Mr. Webster.” 




aii'l th'-u there is tlie rest oi iis, \vao utsuc vu auu uu autui-u^ 

France in licr neglect of our riglits, and wlio are not willing, 
!H vri thvlc??. to hazard the peace of the country without absolute necessity. 
tVe v. i-h to show to France that there is but one sentiment in the United 
Srati-s as to the justice of our side of the question ; one sentiment as to 
the propriety of insisting on the fulfilment of the treaty, but, at the same 
time, a great reluctance to come to an open rupture, and, in order to avoid 
that, a disposition to give France full time to consider well of her course.” 

Two clays before tliis letter was written, be bad occasion to 
interpose in a soiiiewbat earnest discussion wMcli s];>rang up on 
the presentation of one of tbe memorials on tbe subject, and 
wbicli lie thus quieted : 

•• Mr. tVebstor said he was suiqmsed that such a debate should arise on 
a motion to print a memorial, considering the importance and delicacy of 
tlic qnc-stion, and the state of the infonnation before the Senate. He was 
not in his place, not having come from the committee-room, when his col- 
league presented the paper, but he found, from remarks of gentlemen since 
he had taken his seat, that the occasion had been taken to express strong- 
opinions on the subject of our relations with France. He hojied, most sin- 
cerely. the discussion would not be pursued at present. If it were, he 
should be quite obliged to express his own sentiments, because he was 
hound to say that they dift'ered from the sentiments which had already 
been uttered by those for whom he entertained much resjrect. He could 
not consider the question between us and France a mere question about a 
debt — a controversy only about so much money. He thought, certainly, 
that the question was of a much graver and higher character. He was 
anxious, most anxious, to preserve the peace of the country, without sacri- 
ficing. at the same time, its honor and dignity. He still lioped that these 
objects were not incompatible ; he stiU trusted that peace might be main- 
tained. without discredit or reproach, and without sacrificing any right, or 
•any interest of this country, or any of its citizens. That, however, de- 
pc-ndei much on the course adopted by others. But, at present, the Senate 
was in no condition to discuss or consider this high subject. Ho official 
couinunication was before them. All they had was a paragi‘ap>h from a 
French newspaper. It seemed to him, in all points of view, to be much 
wiser to wait till official communications shall be received, in tbe usual and 
regular -vay. He earnestly hoped the discussion would not in-oceed.” 

But tliis afiair connected itself with anotber measure, in i-e- 
gar<i to wliieli !Mr. TT ebster felt it to be bis duty to take a Yery 


tiyes, proposing to amend one of tlie Senate’s amendments to 
tlie Fortification Bill by adding the following section : 

“ That the sum of three millions of dollars be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to be expended, in whole or in part, under the direction of the President 
of the United States, for the military and naval service, including fortifi- 
cations and ordnance and increase of the navy : provided such expendi- 
tures shall be rendered necessary for the defence of the country prior to 
the next meeting of Congress.” 

This imoposition, which led to the loss of the -whole Fortifi- 
cation Bill, was instantly opposed by Mr. "Webster, upon the 
two plain grounds, that it had not been recommended or asked 
for by tlie Executive, and that the proj)Osed grant specified no 
objects to which the money was to be applied. He rested both 
of the objections upon provisions of the Constitution. He 
spoke with great earnestness and animation. The result was, 
that the Senate rejected the amendment. The House then sent 
another message, insisting on its amendment, and the Senate, 
on Mr. Webster’s motion, adhered to its refusal. The entire 
Fortification Bill failed to become a law, in consec|uence of the 
neglect of the House to act on the report of a committee 
of conference, through which Mr. Webster proposed to make 
specific appropriations for arming the fortifications, and repair- 
ing and equipping the ships-of-war.’ 


^ 3Ir. "Webster, from the committee of 
conference, reported tli.at the two com- 
mittees had agreed, in lieu of the amend- 
ment of the House, to recommend the 
adoption of the following appropria- 
tions : 

“ Ab an additional appropriation for arm- 
ing the fortifleations of the United States, 
three hundred ttiousand dollars. 

“As an additional appropriation for the 
repairs and equipment of tlie shipfi-of-war 
of the United States, five hundred thousand 
Jollars.” 

The House having possession of the 
bill and papers, the Senate could not act 
on the report until it heard from the 
other House. 

After waiting some time, on motion 


of Hr. Webster, the Senate adopted the 
following resolution: 

Hesolml, That a message ho pent to llio 
honorable the House of Ueprosontatives. ro- 
Bpcctfiilly to remind the Houkc of the report 
of the committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on I lie 
aineudmentof the House to the iiuieuclment 
of the Senate to the hill respecting the forti- 
fications of the United States.” 

The Senate then waited still a good 
while longer, and, not heaving, sent still 
another message, informing the House 
that they, the Senate, had no further 
business before them. No answer com- 
ing to this message, the Senate, after wait- 
ing a considerable time longer, and hearing 
nothing from the bill, adjourned sine die. 



Tr. th'-e ?r:it',.raeut-. tlie reader Tvill understand tlie atti- 
ri.-:' Frcnf.-'i questiou, and the position 'n'liicli tlie Senate 
. 1 ;:i ivditi-.-n tu niilitaiy preparations, at the close of the 

i- Mr. Webster’s personal relations to 

h.-: -/ ivill be resumed in the next chapter. 

fi- Tills st-Tsi-m he ])rought before Congress the subject of 
Fr •-•a'h -liatioiis on American coinineree, committed before 
ti.*:* ve:ir This was a judicial question between citi- 

zeiH of the r’nire'l States and their o^ni Government ; for these 
AaiiriS mi the G-ivernment of France had been released on 
the part of the United States in the convention of ISOO, by 
a Tiiurnal renuneiatieni of all adverse claims between the two 
CMuntrie^. whiAi left the American sufierers in the position of 
parties vrhose right to demand indemnity from France had 
for T'lil'Iic and national reasons, cut off by then* own Gov- 
er’iinenr. The whole sul.ject was fully examined by Mr. Web- 
stt-r in a speech which he delivered on the 12th of January 
' I tOo i. rani which is printed in the fourth volume of his "Worhs. 
I»jf.'re its delivery, he was charged, in a letter written from 
Wadiington to a newsiiapcr in Alliany, with having a direct 
T.:-r-onal interest in these claims, as counsel emidoyed upon a 
contingent compensation, lie caused a friend in Albany to 
dfrman-l of the editor the name of the writer; but no infor- 
Tiimion r-.viI'F l e obtained beyond the fact that the letter was 
vrinc-!' by a meml-er C'f Congress. When he rose to speak 
up on i';c subject, he took occasion to say that he had never 
been rctidne->i. or even spoken to, as counsel, in the course of 
b’s life, in relatien to these claims. He was placed by the Sen- 
ate at the lieti'l of the committee on this subject, at the last ses- 
'‘o.'Tn n;:tL>on: h:s own wish and without his own Imowledge. 

At this se-slein alse». he made a very important speech on 
t..e Pre-i'lent's power to appoint and remove public officers, 
::p e: a hill that VTii intended to reduce the influence exerted 
; ' t .. ^ Executive thr-oiigh tlie public patronage. In this speech 
■ ' . :! : ccasion to exp.ress fully his views of the construction 
gV‘ ■ n T 0 ‘..0 Constitution in IISO, by which Congress had then 
o; i . n t„e T-ower of removal belono-s to the President as 



)owei ’5 wliicli consists of tlie President and tlie Senate, lie held 
Pat tPe decision was wrong ; tPat Congress possesses tlie power 
0 regulate tlie tenure of all offices the tenure of wliicli is not 
ixed by the Constitution ; and that it is competent for Con- 
^’ress to provide, as a regulation of that tenure, that the incum- 
lent shall he removed only on reasons to he stated hy the Presi- 
lent to the Senate, and to he acted upon hy hothd Put, while 
le held that it is in the power of Congress to reverse the de- 
nsion of 1789, which so construed the Constitution as to 
eparate the power of removal from the power of appointment, 
le did not deny that under that construction the President 
)Ossesses such a separate power, or propose to take it away. The 
)ill which he now advocated, and which he considered sufficient 
0 check the abuses of the power, required that when a nomi- 
lation should he made hy the President to the Senate, to fill a 
'acancy in an office caused hy the President’s having remov’^ed 
he former ineumhent, the fact of the removal should he stated 
0 the Senate at the same time when the new nomination is 
aade, with a statement also of the reasons for making the 
emoval. 

On the 18th of Pehruary, Mr. Penton introduced a resolu- 
Lon to expunge from the J oiunals of the Senate its resolution 
f March 28, 1831, concerning the President’s assumption of 
owers over the public revenue. On the last day of the session, 
lie Senate, by a vote of thirty-nine to seven, struck out of Mr. 
lenton’s resolution the words, “ ordered to he ex] 5 unged from 
lie Journals.” Mr. Webster immediately rose and said that 
bis great vote had accomplished all that he had ever desired 
sspecting this expunging resolution. Thereafter, propositions 
0 pass resolutions inconsistent with that originally adopted on 
lis subject must he met when they should arise. Put the 
fiensive and illegal act of tampering with the Journal of the 
enate had now been most happily defeated hy a Jiearly unani- 
lous vote. He concluded with a motion, “ which,” he said, 

^ The speech is contained in the Compare Madison’s Works, iv., 342, 343 
ui’th volume of his Works, lYO-lO!). 368, 383. ’ 


The oecurreiices oi tne lasL session aaa conviacea jiir. vv ou- 
ster that tlie Bank of the United States could not be recbar- 
tored ; that the experiment of making use of tbe State banks 
as liscal agents of the CTOvcrnment must go on ; and that, tbe 
day of argument being nott’ passed, tbe new system must await 
the unerring result of experieuee. A bill to regulate tbe de- 
posits of the public money being before tbe Senate, be took 
occasion to say that sooner or later tbe time must come when 
the country Avould feel tbe fullest conviction of tbe necessity for 
a national bank. But be did not pirrpose to prop)Ose auotber, 
until public opinion bad demanded it. At present tbe ability 
of tbe State banks to fumisb a circulating medimn, or a safe 
system of exelianges capable of taking tbe place of those of tbe 
Bank of tbe United States, could not be tested, for tbe whole 
circulation of that bank was still employed in assisting tbe 
operations of tbe Treasury, bicilitating exchanges, and enabbng 
the deposit banks themselves to make use of a medium of uni- 
versal cre<bts. TTbeu tbe time should arrive for tbe substitu- 
tion of tbe notes of the deposit banks in tbe place of tbe twenty 
miUions of universally accredited paper of tbe national institu- 
tion, the *• experiment of tbe Administration could be put 
upon its trial, "Wliat was likely to happen, however, was al- 
ready foreshadowed. Treasmy waiTants di’awn on tbe deposit 
banlcs bad already begun, in a few cases, to be paid in current 
la/il: notes, wliiob could not have tbe same value in all parts of 
the Union. To stop this on tbe threshold, be proposed and 
carried a provision making it illegal, and requiring tbe Treasmy 
drafts on tbe deposit banks to be paid in gold and silver, if tbe 
bolder should demaud it.^ 


• rc'bruarv 2^3, lS3o. Works, iv., 200, 


CHAPTEE XXII. 


1835 - 1836 . 

'HE EsTDEPEiNDEN-CE OF TEXAS ACHIEVED — ME. WEBSTEe’s DESIEE 
TO HAVE HEE EEJiIAIH A XATIOX BY HEESELF — EAELY SPIEIT 
OF THE AXTISLAVEEY AIOVEMENT — OPCHOXS OF ME. WEBSTEE 
OX THE 'WHOLE SUBJECT OF SLAYEEY — TEEATMENT OP THE 
PETITIOXS FOE ITS ABOLITIOX IN THE DISTEICT OF COLUMBIA — 
“ HsCEXDLAEY PUBLICATIONS ” — ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF TEXAN 
INDEPENDENCE — LOSS OF THE FOETIFICATION BILL AT THE 
PEEVIOUS SESSION — ^ME. WEBSTEE’s DEFENCE OP HIS OWN 
COUESE — AN UNPUBLISHED SPEECH — CUSTODY OF THE PUBLIC 
FUNDS — ^EEGULATION OF THE DEPOSIT BANKS — DISTKIBUTION 
OF SUEPLU3 EEYENUES — SETTLEMENT OF THE DIFFICULTY 
WITH FEANCE — PEESLDENTLAL ELECTION OF 1830. 

\ /TE. WEBSTEE is now to be observed in tbe position of a 
public man formallj proposed as a candidate for tbe 
residency of tbe IJnited States by tbe State wbicb be repre- 
snted in tbe Senate. In wbat degree bis public conduct ivas 
itiuenced or affected by this position tbe reader can judge, 
'opics were to come under discussion in Congress, in respect 
0 vfficb it was certainly in bis power to conciliate popular sen- 
ment in regions very far from Xew England ; and there was 
o man in public life, at that day, whose words were carried 
irtlier, whose acts were more closely observed by tbe people 
f the United States, or whose sentiments were more bkely to 
e known, when they v' ere uttered, among both friends and op- 
onents. In the remote Southwest, an excitement bad already 


i iie ’iiliabitanr.-; oi lexas v.ere hg ims iime eugageei jji gu-c 
rc-voliuinnan' ^var -vvitli llklexico, Ijy -wliicli tliey had undertaken 
t.;, tlieir independence. The large emigration from 

the Vnired States which had for some time been flowing into 
Texas, tlie sympathies which this emigration created between 
tlie people on our southwestern frontier and the people of that 
province, and the prospect of its separation from Mexico, at- 
tracted ]\Ir. Mebsteras attention from the first, and gave him 
nuich anxiety. This whole subject appeared to him to be likely 
to hrina' into our politics new causes of embarrassment, and new 
tendencies to dismemberment.* The opinion, thus early formed, 
was based upon the consideration that the people of Texas, 
after di-iving out the Mexican power, must either he made a 
separate nation, or seek to become a part of the IJnited States ; 
that, liowever they might succeed for a time in maintaining 
tue fumer character, the emigration that had entered Texas 
wcnild make it a slaveholding country ; that if it continued an 
independent nation, it would he one to which our Southeni 
States would have strong tendencies whenever causes might 
spring up that would lead them to seek a se2'>aration from the 
Union; and that if Texas sought to become a part of the 
United States, its ahsoi'jdion into the Union would occasion 
new einharrassmentS; arising from the addition of an enormous 
territory to the slaveholding region of onr confederacy, that 
could not take place and continue without bringing the hTorth- 
ern and Southern sections of our country, sooner or later, into 
collision, on the floor of Congress, in relation to the whole sub- 
ject of slavery. There were, therefore, in his view, from the 
very first, serious difficulties to be encountered, springing from 
ilic success of the Texan Eevolution. The course which he felt 
it t'j l .e his duty to take was one to be determined by a balance 
oif rdl the evils arising out of the situation. He was very soon 
eo!ivineed that the paramount interests of the United States 
wouLI l.>e L est secured by having Texas remain a distinct na- 

- r.Tor:::. — f CorrapoivJ- and practically established the indepen- 

j.*. May T.yi't'j. i The decisive deuce of Texas, was fought on the 21st 
battle i :' tf.tr. Jaelrt t". T.-’-ic'h secured of April, 1S36. 


jie seciiuucu cuiiiisiou ^'mcn wouiu ue tne sure conseciutjuue uj. 
ler addition to tlie Union, It will be found, accordingly, that 
;be3e views were tbe key-note of liis whole policy on this sub- 
ject, and that, so far as he could exercise any influence, publicly 
)r privately, upon events, that influence was always exerted to 
oromote the separate nationality of Texas, after she had suc- 
ceeded, by the battle of San Jacinto, in exjDelling the Mexican 
30wer from her' borders. Soon after that event, he received 
:he following very gi'aphic letter from Judge Catron, of Ten- 
lessee ! 


[from judge CATRON.] 


“Nashtille, IWi June, 1836. 

“ My dear Sir : Au expression of yours in the Senate, when speaking 
)f the propriety of recognizing the indejienclence of Texas, has made a 
’•ery strong impression in this country that England may endeavor to gain 
, footing in Texas by pui'chase from Mexico.* A large meeting was holden 
lere yesterday, which resolved that Congress and the Executive should 
orthwith, and before the close of the session, recognize the independence 
f Texas ; and use the means to end the war ; and extend our boundary 
that is, acquhe the country. This is proposed in effect, though not in 
erms. 

“England will be drawn into the Texan war in this wise : The jMexi- 
an is di’iven from Texas with a terror upon him inconsistent with further 
ighting there. If the matter would cud at this, it would be w’ell. But 
he sphit is abroad through the wdiole valley of the Mississippi to march 
Lpon Mexico. All may emigrate to Texas who will. It is hiAvful. All 
rho choose may buy Texas lands. This is la^vful. The golden city pre- 
ents temptations strong as in the days of Cortez. Men and money are to 
)C had — the former in excess — to march upon it in the fall. The Mexican 
lojmlation consists of, say 7,000,000 — 3,000,000 native Indians an encum- 

* Mr. Webster had said in the Senate, Europe.au power should ever bo per- 
n the 23d of May, that he had received mitted to establish a colony on the 
ome information from a respectable American Continent. BTe had no doiilDt 
ource, which turned his attention to the that attempts would be made by some 
cry significant expression used by Mr. European government to obtain a cession 
lonroe in his message of 1822, that no of Texas from the Government of Mexico, 


.'rv.ctabic' a? a Ibragincr skimiish of a 'well-appointed army of respectable 
;izv. 3Ir. Justin Ciiambors iufoims me (now here) that the companies of 
r:;.tive Indian;, and often of the mixed blood, are marched to the seat of 
r,',ir liandcuffi:il by pairs, with a common chain extending through the 
liilddh-, and when brought into battle ])ut in front, with orders to shoot 
tlieni in rear if they give way 1 That convicts always are managed in this 
wise, and were at tlie taking of the Alamo. There is not a boy, ‘ whose 
quiver and bow is scarcely terror to the crow,’ in this great valley but 
beiieves this, be it strictly correct or not; and hardly one that does not 
ardently long to be of the army that is to conquer the priests, aud divide 
the ill-gotten gold of the temjile — to get his slice of the great lamp in the 
cathedral, or a foot's length of a silver pillar, and fame besides. It is 
not supposed there will be fighting enough for tolerable sport. My belief 
is, that this is but too true ; but, whether true or fallacious, the effect must 
be the same. It' the war continues, Texas will endeavor to conquer Mexico. 
Enghutd will aid the latter to resist : will aid her to invade Texas in turn ; 
ar.d depend on it, when she puts her hand into this work, Mexico shares 
tile fate of India. 

•• Whether this be an evil-brooding fancy, you are tbe better judge; if 
nor, now is the time for us to act as a preventive means. The object of 
this scrawl is to give the state of tcmitcrament in the West — uncontrollable 
as the 3Iississippi. It may he of use, 

"Tne young fellows who fought in the battle of San Jacinto are drop- 
ping in daily, and are followed by crowds of yoimg and old — for hardly 
any of us Lave escaped the felicity of having divers young kinsmen there 
of whom wc- are most anxious to hear — and the first question is, ‘How did 
lie fight ? * with glistening eyes. • riyc. aye / ’ says the father, ‘ I thought so.’ 
The boy may have run away, as many did ; he is now the hero of the 
family, and all follow him who choose. Xo monk is needed to preach 
the crusade. The interference of yourself and Xorthem fiiends to 
ch.ck it would, I fu-ei very sure, be a great service to the country. 
Thar the recogniitioii of Texas, and the ending of the war, is the 
gri per CGurs?, all must concur, and that another equal oppDortunity, 
the- close of the present session of Congress, to fix our boundary 
’•y-'- ‘-f -ii'- Colorado, will present, I think no well-informed man will 


•• Most s'mcerely. I have 

The honor to be your 


" To the H ;i, D. Webster. 


‘•Friend and obedient servant, 

“ J. Cateok. 



the acquisitiou of Texas. The agitation for the abolition of 
slavery was recently begun; and ]\Ir, "Webster bad means of 
knowing in what spirit it had been begun, by many who had 
embarked in it, as well as the nature of the feeling which it was 
to tonch in the breasts of the people of the ISTorth. An official 
letter from one of the antislavery societies addressed to him 
during the winter of 1S3G, transmitting to him some ^Detitions 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, which 
they wished him to present to the Senate, now lies before me ; 
and, as the persons who subscribed and sent these petitions were 
among his constituents, they had a right to ask him to present 
them. It is qnite apparent, however, from this letter, that the 
persons who caused it to be written intended to make no allow- 
ance for the feelings or apprehensions of the people of the slave- 
holding States ; that the “ Abolitionists ” would, under no cir- 
cumstances, refrain from pressing their j)oints ; that, if it sliould 
be found that Congress was unable, from any restrictions in the 
cessions by Maryland and Virginia, to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia, they intended to x^etitiou Congress to re- 
move the seat of government ; and that they designed to effect 
‘4he speedy and entire abolition of slavery,” by the use of 
“ moral means.” * On all these points the letter was explicit, 
and it expressed the desire of the Antislavery Society that their 
determinations might be fully known, Mr. W ebster knew, 
therefore, that an agitation had begun, which was to aim at a 
great organic change in the domestic relations of States which 
had never committed this subject to the control of the General 
Government, and that this agitation must inevitably make 
itself felt in the halls of Congress. Already the blunder had 
been committed of calling in question the right of citizens to 
petition Congress on this subject. Already there were mani- 
festations of a purpose to exclude from the public mails, in the 
daveholding States, printed matter in relation to slavery. Two 
epposite forces in the opposite sections of the Union were thus 

^ MS. letter from the correspondiug slavoiT Society to Mr. Webster, January 
secretary of the Massachusetts Auti- 13, 1836. 


• m curjtci xxaKi. AXio 

iLc (lu'ip/is tliiit would attend lier absorption 
. t j;- Vi'.'.-j'.i : a;:>l let it al-o l>e remembered wliat ^’ere the 
- jivu.',' 'us > M;.;anN.-iice~ Tiiid tendencies that made liini so 
;;:.-vikinir cncounrer rliat result/ 

tfaelis;'! up-.-ii tills tuple, it is proper to indicate bore 
f.-ar-iiuul [•rinciplrs ou v/liich bis com‘.se in re_a:ard to it "^ras 
diiipeu Ib.on the hr-t. Iii the tirst place, be beld that all tbe 
e'uuraiitifS ■Vi'hiuh the Constitution bad given to slaTerv, as a 
h nnestic in-titution <:.i States in tbe Union, vrere to be strictly 
laithfuily ohource.l ; m.i'b -vrliile be regarded it as a political, 
'■Ual. a’i'l lii'.’ml evil, he di<l not allow that p^olitieal action 
tu <,!i it. *v’:>:-re it w.as nor under tbe jurisdiction of tbe Federal 
‘ t l^y cititrens .tf non-slavebolding States, was legally 

‘ :• jii-rinahie. In the second pdaec, be maintained that 

:.::y onhngeinent of its area. l»y the addition of new slavebold- 
i:m State', was at all thnes a’nl under all eircnmstanees a ques- 
ti'.'Ti tliat c> -uct-vne\I tliO wh-fie Union ; br to be acted npon by 
C-.'iia’ress, and in bis oi*ini->ii never to be consented tu. In tbe 
thir 1 place, be co-iLsi'ierc'l tbe existence of slavery in tbe Dis- 
‘r:;“ uf C jlunhla as a niatt^^r wboUr under tbe control of Con- 
a::’:*'. t .- ' e acted upuii always with retereuce to tbe efieet of 
ai;:i'.':i ttpu'.i t'ae barni'''r;y and stability of tbe Union. But 
; .nott'i ab ti.e^e tyiaions upon spocibc questions, lay bis deep, 
.fddini: e eviction tba: rue Constitution of tbe United States 
W..S ~.i fuinoen in niutuai concessions between tbe opposing 
interev- and redii.U' tbe two grand sections of tbe Union, 
i: o-.vtld U'St be pre-jived l-ut by acting under and admin- 
i-'O-uiig It a-.'eor-.nng t > tbe letter of its provisions; and tbat 
"o.-.-n eni'.er -e -ti '.-n s :<ng'.t ibr additional advantages, not stipu- 
i n . f r in it- f.rn.arb.n, or when either refused to abide’bv 


Ti.ere could be no securitv for it in tbe 


ir.eans of pres'enting tbe dismemberment which 



;'.;r:ty mu't entail. 

‘ ■..rc aee-nstomel to consider tbe boundaiy 


'U;a.a iaXeTr York.— (Ibb?-;.-.?, i., 343, 3.'*4.) 


can statesman, living and acting in tlie x^eriod of Mi’.TTeLster's 
X^nldic life, might well regard slavery as an evil, and a great moral 
wrong ; lie might even concur in the favorite xihrase of those 
who assailed it as the “ sum of all villanies,” if he saw reason 
so to characterize it. But. the fxuestion on which posterity are 
to judge ]\Ir. ‘W'ehster — on which many of his contemxioraries 
were never willing to judge him fairly — is whether he could 
tahe p)art as a x^nhlic man in administering the Constitution of 
the United States without acting up to his convictions of what 
it req[nired at his hands. Few men, in all om* history, have 
said more impressive things respecting the wrong of slavery 
and its inherent evils than he has. hTo man in our history has 
been more uniformly hiithful as a statesman to the letter of the 
fundamental law, to the obligation of imhlic compacts, and to 
the dictates of that xi^ihlie xiolicy which results from the jn’O- 
visions of a fixed constitution. Let it be determined, by the 
fair judgment of mankind, whether such a character is marked 
by any inconsistency. 

A debate on the reception of petitions for the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia commenced in the Senate 
on the Uh of January, and was continued at intervals until the 
11th of March. A great effort was made to xirevent their being 
received at all ; but the final decision of the Senate was to re- 
ceive them, and then immediately to reject their iwayer, with- 
out any reference to a committee. Mr. TTebster voted against 
this method of action.* He had not partieij^ated in the long 
and excited discussion which preceded the vote, choosing to 
reserve the exx^ression of his ox^inions upon the course xmoper to 
be pm'sued, until the Senate had made its decision. But he at 
once proceeded to give an ox>x>ortunity for reversing it. On the 
IGth of March, he xwesented two x^etitions which had been sent 
to him from Massachusetts, and another from Michigan ; and 
he then stated with great distinctness that, while the Govern- 
ment of the United States had no control whatever over slavery 
ill the States, he held it to be enthely clear that Congress had 

^ The vote was thirty-four for the immediate rejection and sis against it. 



the 'rj-ic.-:; tiiar tlie proper coiu'.-te to be taken witli them was 
the coia-.o:-, naniolr. to refer them to a committee for con- 
sMerahou : aii<I tliat in his opinion a report upon the snl^ect, 
lliirlr oi'cussine' it in all its bearings, would produce a proper 
efiecr both iu aiul out of the Senate. One of the Southern 
SeiiaT':'rs wh-j f.-lLjwed him referred to his having placed 
himself " at the liea-.I of the petitioners/’ He then rose and 
rejtlied : 

•• Tiie 2 cntk- 2 r.:i!i cannot bo alloved, sir. to assign to me any place or 
any character vliicli I do not choose to take to myself. I have only ex- 
preisc-I an opinion as to tlic course •which it is prudent and wise in us 
all to adopt in disposing of these petitions. 

I: is true that, while the que-stien on the reception of the jDetitions 
•was p.-adin j, I ol.tserved that I should hold hack these petitions till that 
( =:i 'n was decided. It is decided. The Senate has decided to receive 

tiie petitions; and, being recc-ivedi, the manner of treating them necessaiily 
arisvS, The origin of the authority of Congress over this District, the -vdews 
and objects of the States in ceding the territory, the little interest wluch 
this Govemnient has in the general question of slavery, and the great mag- 
nitude which indiviiluai States have in it, the great danger to the Govern- 
ment it=elf of agitating the question here, while things remain in their 
present posture in States around us — these, sir, are considerations all 
intin-.at'.ly belonging to the q-aosiion, as I think, and which a competent 
c t-mmitree would naturally present to the Senate and to the public. 

“Mr. President, I f.-el l^O'und to make one further remark, liYhatever 
gentlemen may think of it. I ass'are them that these petitions, at least in 
many cases, have no factious origin. Such may be the origin of some of 
them. I am quite sure it is not of all. 3Iany of them arise from a sense 
of religions d'ury ; and that is a fcoling which should be reasoned with, 
b'lt cannot be suppressed by a mere summary exercise of authority. I 
wdsli that ail reasonable men may be satisfied with our proceedings; that 
we may so act in regard to the whol-5 matter as shall promote harmony, 
strengthen the bonds of cur Union, and increase the confidence both of the 
X'.-rt.t anl the South in this Government.-’ 

jii' fidviee was r.ot folk'wed. The capital error was com- 
mittc of iroattr.g ttiis svebject of tlie abolition of slavery in the 
District of C e.nrntria as a question tbat was not to be discussed 
111 tn-e iogiihtt/':- :*;'tv wliicli iiad plenary jurisdiction over it, 
at/iwiiicii w/s i:e:-vs?;iriiy liable to be approaclied, in regard 



tliat a great opportunity was lost. He would liave liad the 
snljject so dealt witli as to sliovr to tlie wliole country tlie clear 
line of its duty in regard to tlic institution of slavery as it ex- 
isted in the States. He was Avell convinced that, if this occa- 
sion were sufiered to pass without such a course of action as he 
recommended — if the Horthern feeling, in regard to the pres- 
ence of slavery at the seat of Government, was to he met hy a 
refusal to consider the siiT>ject at all — a long agitation, con- 
stantly growing stronger, would produce a chronic irritation 
and alarm in the slaveholding States. He was fully aware that 
the introduction of Texas into the Union was already looked to 
as a means of increasing the political power of that section ; 
and he knew that here would he a fresh provocative to the 
aSTorthern sentiment, which was even now hut too strongly 
stimulated hy the efforts made to suppress it. But the wi'ong 
step was taken — taken against his earnest warning. His mo- 
tion. to refer the p)^titions was laid upon the tahle. Xothing 
remained for him, therefore, hut to watch, as he had always 
watched, and to guard, as he had always guarded, against all 
attempts to give unwarraiitahle iiitei’pretations to the Con- 
stitution ; and to prevent, so far as he could, the operation 
of causes that plainly tended to the increase of feelings which 
would assm'edly weaken the bonds of the Union. It is cer- 
tainly prohahle that, if the Senate had seen fit to refer these 
petitions to a committee, he would have been willing to under- 
take such a discussion as he desired should occur. TTIio can 
estimate the effect that would have followed, at that day, ff-oni 
a report ^^I’oceeding from his pen, or a speech hy him, on the 
topics W'hich he desired to have treated ? The result was that 
slavery, in the District of Colnmhia, was left until it could no 
longer he safely or successfully handled ; it was left for thirty 
years as a perpetual cause of irritation, affording its own fuel 
to the flames that from other and similar sources kindled the 
fires of civil war. 

Among the prominent occiiiTences of this session, which 
indicated the increasing irritation on the subject of slavery,- 
35 


ami the eaU'C-' Ti'ineJi [-roaucea it, must ue ranitea Jir. i^amoums 
1)111 C'jiicernina^ “ Ineeiiuiary PuLlications.-’ It proposed to pro- 
iilliir tiie dc-piity-postinasters from delivering any printed mat- 
Tt-r tMiicliing tlie sultjcct of slavery in States tvliose latvs pro- 
liil'irt.-d tlie circulation of siieli matter, lilr. TVebster did not 
f.)Uii<l Ills oppositicui to this measure on a denial of the evil 
complained of. lie had not, he observed, a tvord to say 
against the ohjeets of the biU; hut, with constitutional law- 
yers, there was a great difference between the object and the 
means of carrying it into effect. Ilis objection went to the 
means. Looking to the providoii of the Constitution, which 
prohibits Congress from passing any law abridging the freedom 
of speech or of the press, he concluded that Congress had not 
the power to deci'le, from the character of a paper, whether it 
should lie carried in the mail or not. Such a decision would 
Ije a direct abridgment of the ff-eedom of the press. This 
was certainly a most important suggestion ; and, perhaps, an 
ecpially important one was directed by Mr. Webster against 
the provision of the hill wliicli looked to the destruction of 
papers, supposed to he prohibited by the laws of the States, 
if not withdrawn, on notice to the sender, within a certain 
time. This, it was proposed, should be done by the deputy- 
postmasters. Mr. Webster maintained the point that a iiaper 
sent ill the mail is the property of the pierson to whom it is 
sent. If it is property, it cannot he destroyed without “ due 
process of law," that is, without judicial trial. To make a 
dep)Uty-postmaster the judge of whether it is such a property 
as the person to whom it is sent can lawfully possess, would be 
to constitute him a judicial officer to detennine a question of 
property. He also considered the law unnecessary, because 
the States had Ml power to punish the deputy-postmasters for 
incendiary publications in violation of their laws, 
bmiilar views were maintained by other Senators, especially by 
Mr. Clay, who made a strong opposition to the hill. It was 
rejected l y a decisive vote. 

(.)!! the 1st of July the Senate adopted a resolution, reported 
by Mr. Clay ffoni the Committee on Foreign Affaii’s, declaring 
that tiie iiidenendenee of Texas ono-lit to bp. nplmnwlpdo-prl b-u- 
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and voted for tlie resohition, vliicli in fact, nnanimouslv 
adopted. 

At this session tlie President, in Ids annual message, alluded 
to the loss of the Portiiication Bill at the close of tlie last ses- 
sion, and said that much injury and inconvenience have been 
experienced iu consequence of” it. lie added that ‘‘ this failure 
was the more to be regretted, not only because it interrupted 
and delayed the progress of a system of national defence, pro- 
jected immediately after the last war, and since steadily iJiu- 
sued, but also because it contained a contingent appropriation, 
inserted in accordance with the views of the Executive, in aid 
of this important object, and other branches of the national de- 
fence, some portions of which might have been most usefully 
applied during the past season.” 

This was the first intimation that had ever been given that 
the three million appropriation proposed by that bill was ‘‘ in 
accordance with the views of the Executive ; ” and even this 
did not go so far as to suggest that the appropriation ha<l lieen 
asked for or recommended by the Executive at the time it had 
passed the House of Eepreseutatives. The censm-e implied in 
the President’.s remarks fell, of comse, upon the Senate : and 
for the Senate’s rejection of the appropriation ili*. "Webster was 
more responsible than any one else. 

On the Idth of January, therefore, of the present session, 
he delivered a speech, embracing an elaborate account of all the 
facts attending the loss of the bill on the last night of the pre- 
vious session, and restating the grounds of his opposition to it. 
He reminded the country that the proposed appropriation did 
not come before Congress with any Executive recommendation, 
and that its character was such that it would have vested in the 
President a naked discretion as to its exjDenditure, without speci- 
fication of object or purpose, to the entire exclusion of the ex- 
ercise of all judgment on the part of Congress. He then said : 
“ The honorable member from Ohio,‘ near me, has said that, if 
the enemy had been on our shores, he would not have agreed to 

’ Mr. Ewing. 
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Oil tlie 22'1 of January; a resolution -was introduced into tlie 
IfoU'C of Eepresentatires for tlie appointment of a committee 
to inquire into tlie facts attending the loss of the Fortification 
Bill of the last session. In the course of the discussions on this 
resolution, ]Mr, TTelister's remark, "which is above printed in 
italic=, was commented on with much severity. Although this 
"sras quite unparliamentary, ifr. Webster prepared himself to 
make a reply to it in his place in the Senate. He very delib- 
erately wrote a speech, in defence of his observation, which he 
iiitemled to read to the Senate at the first o]5portunity ; but he 
was dissuaded from it by friends, who considered it both unne- 
cessary and inexpedient. The paper, however, is preserved; 
and I make some extracts from it, of a very interesting char- 
acter, which show his adherence, under all emergencies, real or 
pretended, to the requirements of .the Constitution : 

•‘^Ir. President, I hare no intention of entering again into this debate. 
The resolution itself, expressing the propriety of defending the country, I 
am quite ready to support by my vote, and, as to the various topics which 
have been discussed, I am willing to leave them without further remark 
from me. 

■•It might appear, however, affectation of dignity, rather than true dig- 
nit%' itself, were I to take no notice whatever of certain extraordinary 
occurrences which hare taken place since I addressed the Senate on the 
14th of January. 

•• In my speech, on that day, I gave my reasons for haying opposed the 
rote of the three millions, on the last evening of the last session. I placed 
that opposition on constitutional grounds. I insisted that the proposed 
grant of money had no specified object : that it had no limit, within the 
l*roadest interpretation of Avhatever might be called military service ; that 
it conferred on the President the power of deciding whether armies should 

raised, or whether navies should he maintained, although these powers 
are expressly confided by the Consutution, not to the President, but to 
Congress : that, under this vote, the President might build shqts, or buy 
ships, or levy troops, or do any thing which he might choose to think that 
the military service required. 

•• I endeavored to show that this mode of proceeding was, in no just 
sense, an aj>_projfriatiOn of money; that it appeared rather to be a surrender 
of our own powers and our ov,ti duties to Executive discretion ; that it 

’ A speech, Works, iv., 203, 


and to the exclusion of tlie exercise of all judgment on tlie part of Con- 
gress. 

Iloldiiig this opinion of the proposed grant, fiilly believing it to be 
repugnant to plain constitutional injunctions, and a most alarming exten- 
sion of the Executive authority, I declared that I could not agree in it ; 
anil added these remarks : ‘•The hommlle riumler from Ohio, near me, has 
said that, if the enemy had leeii on our shores, he icould not have agreed to this 
tote. And I say, -if the proposition tccre note lefore us, and the guns of the 
enemy were lattering against the tcalls of the Capitol, I icouUl not agree to it. 

“ ‘ The people of this country have an interest, a property, an inheriternce, 
hi this instrument, against the 'value of uhich forty cap it oh do not weigh the 
tveentietli part of one poor scruple. There can never he any necessity for such 
Xivoceedings hut a feigned and fedse 'necessity, a mere idle and holloic p/rdence 
of" 7ieccssity ; least of all can it he said that any such necessity actually existed 
on the Zd of March, There was no enemy on our shores; there were no guns 
peointed against the Capitol; we ice re in no war, nor teas there a rcasonahle 
X>rdbeibUity that we should have war, unless we made it ourselves.' 

“ ZSTou*, sir, udicther I vras right or xvrong in my judgment of the true 
character of the proposed grant, no man, of common intelligence and 
common candor, can infer any thing from these remarks of mine but a con- 
viction on my part of the great impropriety of the grant, a full belief that 
it was inconsistent vrith constitutional provisions, and a fixed resolution to 
prefer the safety and integrity of the Constitution to every political interest. 
I had only repeated, in other language, the sentiment of the gentleman fr-om 
Ohio, to vrliich nobody had thought of taking any exception. 

“ Gentlemen might say I was mistaken; that the proposed vote did not 
violate constitutional provisions ; that it did not dangerously extend Ex- 
ecutive power and discretion ; all this gentlemen might say, and, undoubt- 
edly, those gentlemen did so think who agreed to the vote themselves. 

“ But there is no member of the Senate who will say that, if he himself 
had honestly entertained the opinion which I expressed, he would have 
supported the grant, either to save the Capitol or to preserve any other 
public interest. o 

“ Xo gentleman can say so, without admitting that he regards the in- 
tegrity of the Constitution as a subordinate matter, a thing which may be 
surrendered in a political emergency Uke that of war and invasion. Every 
man must see that m}' expression was merely one of preference for the Con- 
stitution of the countiy over all other interests, and its preservation an 
object so vital, so paramount, in my judgment and feeling, as not to be 
hazarded in any emergency, real or pretended. This, sir, every man must 
see to have been my meaning, and my only meaning, and, if he is an honest 
man, he must acknowledge and admit it. . . . 


but. bou'cviT that may be, I am sure I liare ample bno^iiedge of its bless- 
incrs in the prosperity T\-hich it has spread around us all at home, and in 
the national distinction Arhicli, under its fortunate star and beneficent 
cruidance, ^ve have attained abroad. These are the grounds of my attach- 
ment to it. 

It is not, sir, that this Constitution, or the Government established 
under it, has ever enriched or particularly benefited me or mine. I have 
never held an office, unless it be an office to represent the people in one or 
the other branch of this legislature. I have received no favors, and asked 
no favors, at any time, or from any hand. Xot one of those in whose 
veins there runs a drop of blood kindred to my own has enjoyed office, or 
profit, or patronage, or favor of any kind, under this Government. 

I have, sir, devoted no small labor, I have given the best years of my 
life, I have sacrificed professional emolument, and I have done all this 
cheerfully, for the honor of serving the people in Congress, with no other 
object than to secure their favor and confidence, and a desire, I hope not 
too ambitious, of being numbered among those who have done something, 
in their day and generation, to uphold the free institutions of the country, 
and to maintain the bond of our happy and glorious Union. 

‘•■With this unaflected attachment to the Constitution, with this sedu- 
lous care for it, with a habit, I confess, which leads me, on every great 
measure, and especially on every new and extraordinary proposition, to 
consider, first and mainly, its bearing on that great security for our liberties 
and our Uniou, I saw a grant of money to the Executive proposed at the 
last session, which I thought inconsistent with its fundamental provisions, 
and dangerous to its permanent safety. So thinking, I said in my place, 
the other day, that I could not have voted for it if the enemy were batter- 
ing against the Capitol ! And, so thinking, could I so vote, even in that 
state of things 1 Could any honest man, holding my sentiments, so vote, 
in that or any other emergency ?...-’ 


The financial measiu-es of this session attracted a large share 
of Mr. Vehsters attention, not merely from his position as 
chairman of the Finance Committee, hut because he saw and 
foretold the approaching bankruptcies and distress which were 
to overspread the country, in consequence of the condition into 
which its currency had been brought. But it was not in his 
power, or in that of any other opponent of the Administration, 
wholly to prevent the mischiefs which he predicted. The con- 
dition of things was most extraordinary. By the President’s 


-by the veto of the Land Bill of 1S33, a hill vlxich -was cle- 
Eigiied to x>revent an acenmnlation of money in the Treasury, 
there was nou* a large suriilu-?, ■^liicli vras growing larger. These 
effects had led to a great increase in the number of the State 
banks, over whose excessive issues of xoaj)er money there was 
no existing check. These evils, Mr. TTebster said, were begun, 
and could no longer be averted. They flowed from the dispo- 
sition to submit every thing to the will of the Executive, and 
to permit the constitutional jiowers of Congress to lie dormant, 
because the Executive would not allow them to be exercised. 
In reference to this tendency, he said that the future historian 
of recent events in this country would find no topic more ju’oini- 
nent and important than a review of the doctrines which had 
been advanced with regard to Executive xiower, and the means 
employed to increase it.* 

In the latter jiart of April he brought this state of things to 
tire attention of the Senate, in a striking manner, when speak- 
ing upon Mr. Benton’s resolution to require payments for the 
public lands to be made in gold and silver. Two measures, he 
said, were then before the Senate, of the highest importance : 
one to diminish the x)ubhc fund, the other to secure its safety. 
He desired to know what was to be done with these proposi- 
tions. It was absolutely essential that the pubhc money should 
be more equally distributed over the country than it then was. 

The disx)Osition which had prevailed among the supxiorters 
of the Administration, at the last session, to leave the puiblic 
moneys on deposit in certain State banks, selected by the Ex- 
ecutive, without regulation of law, now began to be relaxed. 
The effect of xflacing such large amounts of money in the hands 
of institutions not originally organized to receive and manage 
them had been, to stimulate a Bj)u-it of wild speculation, which 
was now, in fact, using the public money to buy uji gi-eat quan- 
tities of Government lands in the "West, paying for them with 
•funds borrowed of the deposit banks, which, on being received 
at the land-offices, were again transferred by the Treasmy, to 
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tI- .]! «'.f law. Before the end of ^M^ay, !ilr. "Webster bad satisfied 
liiiii.-elf, f'V eaivfiil inquiry, that, at tlie close of tlie year, this 
surplus ivould amount to 8^0,000.000. Its existence in the 
bands of a fe^ bankina; companies Tras of no real advantage to 
men engaged in regular business of any kind. Wen in the ordi- 
nary avocations of life, wbetber commercial or agricultural, 
vero subjected to embarrassment and difficulty in their pur- 
suits, being unable to procure the facilities that vrere ex- 
tended to speculators, vkose emplopnent of money vrliicli, 
in fact, belonged to the Government, resulted in the ex- 
change of the public lands for unsound and unavailable bank 
credits. 

Wr. Webster, as it lias abundantly apepeared, vras in no de- 
gree responsible fir this state of things. But be vras not un- 
svilling to give all his aid to counteract its mischiefs. He did 
not, indeed, believe that the State banks, as depositaries of the 
public money, could, by any thing that Congress might do with 
them, lie made to furnish a sound general currency for the 
country, or a system of internal exchanges equal to the wants 
cif the commercial eominuniry. He said that the dejiosit-hank 
system never could liecome the permanent system of the coun- 
try, liy any regulation that Congress could apipdy to it, Never- 
theless, rogulatioii vras indispensable to prevent certain gross 
evils that were novr apparent and piressing. Without assuming 
any lead in relation to a system which he disapiproved, either 
in what might be done or omitted respecting it, he made known 
Iris opinions on tw*<j very important pioints when a bill to regu- 
late tlie deposits of the prublic moneys was before the Senate. 
These opfinions related to the increase of the deposit hanks, so 
as to prevent the aceuniiilation of large amounts of the pnh- 
lie money in a few lavored hanks ; to certain restraints to 
lie iu'pt'.-i.:-'.i on the Secretary of the Treasury to pirevent him 
fr'iin onlering funils fr,jiii one bank to another, for any other 
reason tha!L tne exigencies of the pmblic service ; and to 
a requireinenr that each dep"Ont hank should have at all 


liavmg never been originally designed lor any thing bnt local 
pni’poses, they could never he made into a perfect general sys- 
tem for the regulation of the currency of the conntryj and the 
facilitating of domestic exchanges. In relation to the disposi- 
tion that ought to he made of the great surplus vhich it vras 
quite certain the Government -would have at the close of the 
year, while he held it to he on all accounts desirable to reduce 
the amount of money in the Treasury, he had an insuperable 
objection to the introduction of a settled practice of disti'ibuting 
the sm-plus revenues of the General Government among the 
States. ‘‘ I cannot reconcile myself,” he said, “to the spectacle 
of the States receiving their revenues, their means even of sup- 
porting their own governments, from the Treasury of the 
United States. If, indeed, the Land Bill could pass, and we 
could act on the policy, which I think the true policy, of re- 
garding the public lands as a fund belonging to the people of aU 
the States, I should cheerfully concur in that policy, and be 
willing to make an annual distribution of the proceeds of the 
lands, for some years at least. But, if we cannot separate the 
proceeds of the lands from other revenue, if all must go into 
the Treasury together, and there remain together, then I have 
no hesitation in declaring now that the income from customs 
must be reduced. It must be reduced, even at the hazard of 
injury to some branches of manufacturing industry; because 
this, in my opinion, would be a less evil than that extraordinary 
and dangerous state of things in which the United States would 
be found, laying and collecting taxes for the purpose of dis- 
tributing them, when collected, among the States of the 
Union.” 

He limited himself, therefore, on this occasion, to a pro-vision 
for depositing with the States the surplus that might be in the 
Treasury at the end of the present year ; and for this pui-pose 
he introduced an amendment which in substance became a part 
of the law as it was finally passed. 

Concerning the Brencli question, it is only necessary to say 
that the President, on the loth of January, recommended par- 



L oiigre.-;? aujuumed oii me ttiii oi Juiy, ana ^vir. w eusier 
went iiniiiediatelT to Marslifield, where lie remained throngh the 
summer and autumn. TTlien the time for the general election 
drew near, it was understood in hlassachusetts that a great 
majority of its eitheus demanded the choice of presidential 
electors who would cast the vote of the State for hir. "Webster; 
although the want of cooperation elsewhere, arising from the 
imperfect organization of the Whig party, rendered it impos- 
sible that lie should he chosen President, As soon as it was 
known that the hody of electors, through whom this compli- 
ment was intended to be paid to him, had been appointed by 
the votes of the people of the State, the following correspond- 
ence took place between Xr. Webster and the gentleman who 
was placed at the head of the electoral hody : 


TtO MR. Sn.SBEE.’' 

•• Boston, Xovirnber 15, 1S30. 

dear Sir: It appears liighly probaWe that the election of yes- 
terday has tenninatC'd in the choice of yourself and the otber gentlemen on 
the same list as electors of President and Vice-President of the United 
States in behalf of the State of Massachusetts. 

*’ This result, the relation in Trhicli I have stood to the people of the 
conmionwealth during the contest, and events which have transpired or 
are anticipated in other States, have rendered it proper in my judgment 
that I should address you this letter to be laid before the electors when 
they shall assemble. 

“ My purpose is to say that, in the discharge of their high and most in- 
teresting trust, it is my earnest wish that they should act "v^ith entire free- 
dom from all considerations merely personal to myself: and that they 
should give the Tote of the State in the maimer they thiuk most likely to 
bo useful in supporting the Constitution and laws of the country, the union 
of the States, the perpetuity of our republican institutions, and the im- 
portant interests of the whole country; and in maintaining the character 
of Massachusetts for integrity, honor, national patriotism, and fidelity to 
the Constitution. 

1 am. dear sir, with sentiments of the truest esteem, your friend and 
obedient servant. 


“DAiN’L TTeester.' 


tho (;kctors yvrt'-nl.iV anvr:;'- -n ^ 
laM b..f .Tc U:> :n. ana 7 M 

fliTllirr ]/r. e':rdli:!:l^ Ol t'>-u:.y. -11 ti; 
a''.lt','u";ijn took LvtV,* 

v.'a? siu-li as to leave itu a' .i:!!* on :•■ 
will l.ie unanimoiis fur Vutir-eif a. 
Presulent. In great haste. 



“ lion. D. Web'ter. 

One, r. M. — The vote^ have been taken, ana oekarLa as • 
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T he sultjccts of currC'Rcy and finance, wliicE had occupied 
SCI iniieli of the attention of Congress and the country 
since the summer of lSo3, still predominated over all others, 
■xvlien Congress asseiiihied in Dccemher, 1S36 ; and they 'were 
to lie left ly General Jackson to his successor, in an unfor- 
tunate legacy of temporary expedients, the eftects of "whieh 
were filially destined to Lring tiieir political opponents into 
power. Mr. Tan Euren had been elected President, and it 
was understood that the pjoliey, which had governed the ad- 
min istrati.>n. of aflairs since the experiment was instituted of 
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-ing with the agency of a national bant, was to be con- 
, In July of the year 1S30, there was a large amount 
puifiie money lying in the deposit banks, the accumula- 
i the customs receipts and the receipts at the land-offices, 
ti-c pr.:-re'Se-I object of checking speculation in the public 
i.foi-coiiragir.g rheexees=ive issues of hank paper, and of 




tvli' i'/' i TliC Tt'lii li/’l'.'V *.V:i4 T-.; l:.C‘ •, 1 

t;ic C'=,'UiiTry into tlio vuult'i' '-'i tL** ;>v 't 

the ]:inil-Oiiiee'. tiinl k-o]* ir k;.--k’.v:irk > 

Avard tljrouyli tiie e'-ttinny i.i naj-'s;'. A- t;;!- “iv^.-kvae i 
l»aiiks tvliicli. TTeiv not rkri.':- na'k;': tka-:'. aad 

tdiliged ilieiu t'» eurrail thoir i->aa'. it i a gi’o .: - • 

of inonoy i:i rea’i':'!!^ Wiioro 2 n'.>!i>.-y w.;- a..' -t 'va:.:-.- i. 0?:. k. ; 
a~7eiTi].*]iiig of C'aijgrc'S i:i tkc iatviaak fak.a'.j' - ■ f 

tlie eotinti'y were nnieli derange !, an ! a g>.-:.r/r;d 
specie payniont^ !>y t],e bank' scv:;;-.-d iM.vIn:' ar :.o *!!-*■ at 
perio'l. !I hc-re ’nv:w, Tlieivi>>iv-, i!;r.;ieaa;t>_' t.t.- t.r ri 
ding the country of this Treasury order : wi.iA: !.ad. in ihet, ta^ 
aiitlioriTy of law. since the tiecretary of t'ne Tiv-:.n:ry iar. never 
Leeii empowered to discriminate in remoe: tij'r - h.' : f. 

payments at the land-ofiiees and the eu-te.m.d^'.ei'vo In pia.c- 
tical operation, too, it had no other erihet t" ineta-a,-:- ri.-.- 
evils arising ironi the want of some competvn* reaanar r :!;v 
currency actually in u-e throughout tiie eomitry. 

Upon a resolution iutroducedi into tin* Svr:ate. at an (etrly 
pjeriod of the sessimi, to rescind the ** Si >eeie Cirerdar,” !Mr. Td A. - 
ster delivered a speech on the 21sr of Ueemid'er. wl.i'.-'.i is i-' -w 
important chiefly flu tw<> reasons; FIru. I'C-caiise :: esatu!::- a 
clear and sueeinet staten.iont of hi- opiid.eis resrectir.j tin:- c‘'a- 
stitutional relations of the General G-:.vernn-e:.t :•> w!.a:e’''--r 
circulates as money; secondly, lieeause it exhikirs t!:e no:-de in 
wliicli an excessive circulation of hank notes reuht- iV.un a dis- 
turbanceiii tl;e domestic exchanges. aii<l is at t'oe same time a 
cause of that disturl-anee. dVitli regard to the relations of the 
Government to the circulating me<liiim. he heh.I tliat the legal 
standard of value, cstaldislied in the regulated coin, can never 
he displaced ; ‘ Init that an exclusive circulation of gold ard 

^ Tht'‘ v,-iio’i<? arcrunii-rit wOu-ii a',.;- ’.'-'.r.g but eoM aad ?".vt r a I .ml tv u- 

t?ie coii^titutioiial pO'rib'ility of luakl:’." u--r. or of arg ctLer rtaui- 



i'. in, tiiC i-re^eiit state ot‘ society, the best practicable cuiTency ; 
but that it is ahrays to be remembered that, in a great com- 
niereial country, bills of excliange necessarily perform a large 
part of the duty of curreney. and hence arises the necessity of 
considering their function in the operations of business as a 
part of the currency. To prevent an excessive issue of hank 
note=, which even tlieir convertibility into specie will not al- 
ways check, and to prevent the effect of overtrading which will 
sometimes introduce great amounts of exchange not represent- 
ing actual transactions of Ijiisiness, require the constant care, 
watchfulness, and superintendence of Government. The power 
of coinage, and the power and duty of regulating commerce, 
both external and internal, gave the Government of the IJnited 
States, in his opinion, a rightful control over the whole mass 

arJ of yalue?, is Elated ia a singe pave- gre??. vet, as Coagress has no power 
graph of this speech, with a strength, grant-;- i to it, in this respect, but to coin 
siinplieitv, and cogency, that hare nev-.-r lanney an I regulate the value of foreign 
been surpassed: “But what is meant c-'i:is. i: c’early Las no power to substi- 
by the ‘ constitutional currency,’ about tute paper, or any thing else, for coin, 
■which so much is said? What spec-ies a.s a tender in pajinent of debts and in 
or forms of currency does the Constltu- discLarg.3 of contracts. Congress has 
tioa allow, and •what does it forbid? It c-sereised this power fully in" both its 
is plain enough that this depends on bran-i-hes. It has coined money, and 
what we understand by currency. Cur- stiil coins it ; it has regulated the value 
rency, in a large, and perhaps in a jus: of forc-ign coins, and still regulates their 
sense, includes not only gold and s:Iv.,-r value. The legal tender, therefore, the 
and bank notes, but bills 0: exchange constitutional standard of value, is estab- 
also. It may include all that adjusts ex- iisliod, and cannot be overthro'wn. To 
changes and settles balances in the op-er- overthrotv it would shake the whole sys- 
ations of trade and business. But if ■we tent. Bat if the Constitution knows only 
understand by currency the lecal j ge-li and silver as a legal tender, does it 
cf the country, and that -whi-rh const:- f-jilo^w that the Constitution cannot toler- 
tVites a lawful tender for debts, an-d is the ■ate the voluntary circulation of hank 
statute measure of valu-e, then, unvio't’it- notes, convertible into gold and silver at 
ediy, nothing is inciuded but gold and thewillotfneholder, as partofthe actual 
silver. Most unquestionably there is no m-'-ney of the country. Is a man not 
legal tender, and there can be no legal only 10 be entitled to demand gold and 
ton-i-.-r. in this country, under the author- silver for every debt, but is he, or should 
ity of tills GoTC-mment, or any ether, but be be, ct-ligca to demand it in all cases ? 
gold and silver, either the coinage of our Is it, c-r should Government make it, un- 
ewn mints or foreign coins, at rates r,?gu- lawful to receive pay in any thing else ? 
lat-ed by Congress. This is a consthu- Such a noticn is too absurd to be serious- 
ti-onal principle, perfectly plain, and of iy treated. The constitutional tender is 
the very highest importan-ce. The States the thing to be preserved, and it ought 
are expressly prohibited from making to be preserved sacredly, under all cir- 
any thing but geld and shyer a tender in c'umstanees. The rest remains for judi- 
pajir.ent of debts ; an i alth "eoch no such cions leglslatl-on by those who have corn- 
express prohibition is applied to Con- potent a^uthorliy.'’ 



a-^ter — ih;- (-'.‘aTr-iI 'V;t~ eatirfiy I.v the Ea:I'.'!:ai 

^TuVcruiiiL'iit !•.' ti.c t';e’at-a!.'t-tv.v-!;Ty tL>- 

L aii' i ^ixTy «‘i’ e;e'hty •■! S •aak-i-.t cia-ital La‘l 

been a>I',ledt'-» the tvliule inu— a thiny that he hiivl 

I’MiX'-eeii aiid lt:tret<>l>l. La to thn tiie L'Tcat aa.-’erhv 

<:•!' the coiiiitry, an-l the i’lciva'e >if it-; ]■^>^'.;i■ry. liah ]-r-;Vr:.:e 1 
a deprceiatioii ol the Ciirreticy, ati*! tin'- laitit:.-; .-t ;:i t.iaa.t.eiej i. 
specie payments. Ihit iii tia* al-'etiee -'f any na-ara (uh.a'ite.a’ 
eontrul over the curreiicy, and in ti-e tvanr of any na:;-.-:.;:! ry— 
teiii of exehaimes. the ofrice ef ^viiieii no:-: ;,-e /-appliah ’ y --nh- 
ing masses of bank notes iV..ni tdae- t-* plae-e he e h-: that t’.ere 
must be an mmatural iueivam of pupt-r eir-ehat::-;. ; an eXe. " 
■which liad Ijcen IbrC'Cen, wLieh tiie 'ien>-':t-’ nnh r-y-tet.. h al 
been entirely itieapable <'>f ]>reve!iti;iy. and whiih; e-ohd no i e 
preventetl unle'S the nati<e;al Lbjvernme’at dX',- '.-xetn-i'e t'ne 
jiowers conlerred ttpon it. F.-r the a-hnini'trati-n ‘k ti.e 
iinanccs of the eotintry, f:>r the tacility of inter;::.! cac!, a;. 
and for the due control and regulation of the ra;::;;,.: >,".:r;en -v. ;.e 
still held a national iusTitutiom under pr.-pei* gua.r.!' a:.'! 
to he the host iiican.s tvirhiu the reaeii eu* C'.-ngr-.-'. Vrir’n re- 
spect to the mode of removing the obnoxie.ns Trea-ury circular, 
he was inditfercut. A hill was passeil for this ptirnos^?. l.-ut a: ;■ » 
late a period in the session, that the Pre-ident di'I ::-;>t retitrr: 'it. 
and it failed to liccome a law. Bur two ‘lays lief 're tlxe ■ ah *.7a-; 
passed, !Mr. 'Webster presented a petiti-'ii. signed 'py fourtce:. 
or fifteen hnndred mercantile firms in the city >->: Acvr Yo'-'k. 
praying for the estaltli-liment of a national bank. C';- r!.;s 
occasion he reiterated his opinion that this v.-isnhl 1 o f_a:; 1 to 
be the true remedy for the existing disturbane;- in the monetary 
aflairs of the country, and that the claim of t.ower vrhicli the 
Administration had asserted, to use bankiiig c^<rporar:ons in 
the fiscal concerns <.»f the Government, tiesoc-^arily conceded the 
power to create such corporations. But he repeated liis deter- 
mination not to make any movement toward the estahlisliment 
of a national bank until public ‘I'pinion should call for it, lie 
acknowledged that the impressi'jii hostile to such an institution 



imcL become so general, tiiat any action upon it in (Jongress 
would then be in vain. But lie said that experience on these 
subjects would he likely to make the country wiser than it then 
was. 

The resolution introduced by Mr. Benton during the last 
session, “ for expunging ” from the Journals of the Senate its 
resolution of December 2(5, 1833 — ^^vhich pronounced the control 
assiraicd by the President over the Treasury unwarranted by 
the Constitution and the laws — was now again brought forward 
under circumstances plainly indicating that it was to be passed. 
In any period of our history that has since elapsed, or in any 
that may occur hereafter while this form of government con- 
tinues, it is not probable that intelligent and impartial men 
have been, or will he, able to deny that either Ilonse of Con- 
gress, holding the ojiinioii that the Executive liad usurped a 
legislative function, could rightfully express that opinion in the 
form in whicli the Senate in 1833 recorded in its Journal its 
opinion of the acts of President Jackson. Having recorded 
that opinion, the Constitution made the record sacred and in- 
delible. Men might differ about the original prop)riety or 
justice of tlie record ; but the Senate had decided on the 
question of right by x^assing the resolution. It stood among 
the recorded proceedings of the Senate ; and the Oonstitiitiou 
]:)eremx^torily required each branch of the Legislature to heej) a 
Journal of its proceedings. But now, in deference to the Presi- 
dent, who was soon to go out of office, his friends, who held a 
majority of votes in the Senate, resolved to have the Jonrnal 
brought into the Senate by its secretary, and directed him to 
draw “ black lines ” m^ound the obnoxious resolution, and to 
vvi’ite across it, in “strong letters,” the words “expunged by 
order of the Senate, this IGth day of Janiiai\y, in the year of our 
Lord 1831.” 

A proceeding so fantastic and theatrical could scarcely have 
been poiq^etrated in any other than a time of high party excite- 
ment, or from any other than x^^^'i’fy motives. To obliterate 
from history the fact that the Senate of 1833 had expressed a 
certain opinion of some of the President’s acts. Avas of course 



u revcr.siu oj. a legislative proceeding which is orongHt aoont 
Ly a cliange of nicn or of sentiments. But the friends of 
the President sought for Avhat they considered an imposing 
form of stigmatizing the original record ; and, in seeking for 
the means of doing this, they selected a mode which in express 
terms they dominated an “ expunging ” of the resolution from 
the “ Journal,” and tlins plainly violated the Constitution. But 
for this, it is not at all proliahlc that Mr. "Webster would have 
said any tiling on the subject. What his opinions were respect- 
ing the original resolution had been fully made known at the 
time ; and now, in all the discussion which ensued upon Mr. 
Benton’s resolution to expunge the record, he took no part, 
cither to vindicate his former vote, or to go over the grounds 
Avhich had led to the action of the Senate in 1833. But when 
the debate on Mr. Benton’s projiosition was closed, and it was 
about to bo Amtcd on, he rose in his place, and, in behalf of his 
colleague, Mr. Davis, and himself, read a solemn protest against 
the meditated violation of the Journal of the Senate. This 
jiapcr will stand as long as the act against Avhicli it Avas directed 
shall be knoAvn — marking the character of a transaction by 
Avhich a part of the original Journal of the Senate Avas sought 
to be stricken out of existence ; iirescnting “ to the common- 
sense and understanding of mankind ” the plain meaning of 
the constitutional injunction Avhich required the Senate “ to 
keep ” its Journal ; and holding up to the Anew of future times 
the spectacle then exhibited, of respectable States instructing 
their representatives to vote for a mutilation of the records of 
one of the Houses of Congress. 

“Mr, President ; Upon tlic trutli and justice of tlic original resolution 
of tlic Senate, and upon the authority of the Senate to pass tliat resolution, 
I had an opportunity to express my opinions at a suhsequent period, Avhen 
the President’s Protest Avas before us. 

“ Those opinions remain altogether unchanged. And noAAq had the Con- 
stitution secured the privilege of entering a protest on the Journal, I should 
not Bay one Avord on this occasion; altliough, if AA'hat is noAV proposed 
shall he accomplished, I hnoAV not AAdiat Avould have been the Audue of such 
a protest, however formally or carefully it might have been inserted in the 
body of that instrument. But, as there is no such constitutional priAulcgc, 



“I speak iu nu" own behalf, and m behalf of my colleague; we both 
speak as Senators from the State of Massachusetts, aud, as such, wo 
solemnly protest against this whole proceeding, 

” We deny that Senators from any other States have power or authority 
to exjDunge any vote or votes which we have given here, and which we 
have recorded agreeably to the express provision of the Constitution. Wo 
have high personal interest, and the State whose representatives we are 
has also a high interest, in the preservation entire of every part and parcel 
of the record of our conduct as memhers of the Senate. 

‘•This record the Constitution declares shall be Jcejyt / but the resolu- 
tion before the Senate declares that this record shall he ex2)uuged. 
iVhether subterfuge and evasion, and, as it a^Djoears to us, the degrading 
mockery of drawing black lines upon the Journal, shall or shall not leave 
our names and our votes legible, when this violation of the record shall 
have been comiJete, still the term ‘ to expunge,’ and the term ‘ to keeji,’ 
when applied to a record, impart ideas exactly contradictory ; as much so 
as the term * to preserve,’ and the term ‘ to destroy.’ A record which is 
expunged, is not a record which is lept, any more than a record which is 
datroyeil can be a record which is pne&erud. The p)arfc expunged is no 
longer part of the record ; it has no longer a legal existence. It cannot 
he certified as a part of the proceedings of the Senate for any purpose of 
proof or evidence. The object of the provision in the Constitution, as we 
think, most obviously is, that the proceedings of the Senate shall be pre- 
served in wi'iting not for the present only; not until published only, be- 
cause a copy of the printed Journal is not regular legal evidence ; but imo- 
served indefinitely ; i)reserved, as other records are j)reserved, till destroyed 
by time or accident, 

“Every one must see that matters of the highest importance depend 
on the ]3ermanent preservation of the Journals of the two Houses, What 
but the Journals show that bills have been regularly passed into laws? 
through the several stages ; what hut the Journals show who are members, 
or who is President, or Speaker, or Secretary, or Clerk of the body ? What 
but the Journals contain the proof necessary for the justification of those 
who act under onr authority, and who, without the power of producing 
such proof, must stand as trespassers? What but the Journals show who 
is ajjjiointed, aud who rejected, by us, on the President’s nomination ; or 
who is acquitted, or who convicted in trials on impeachment ? In short, 
is there, at any time, any other regular and legal proof, of any act done by 
the Senate, than the Journal itself? 

•• The idea, therefore, that the Senate is hound to preserve its Journal 
only until it is published, and then may alter, mutilate, or destroy it at 
pleasure, appears to us one of the most extraordinary sentiments ever ad- 
vanced. We feel grateful to those Mends who have shown, with so much 



spect in a free government, existing nuder a written Constitution, iiiit 
for onrsclvcs, avo stand on the plain words of lliat Constitution itHtif. A 
thoxisand precedents elsewhere made, whether ancient or modern, can 
neither rescind, nor control, nor exjdain uway these Avords. The Avords 
arc, that ‘ each House shall Iccep a Journal of its proceedings.’ ISTo glf).ss, 
no iugcimity, no specious interpretation, and much less any fair or just 
reasoning, can reconcile the process of expunging AA'itli tlio plain meaning 
of these AVords, to the satisfaction of the coinnion-senso and honest under- 
.standiug of mankind. If the Senate may noAV expunge one part of the 
Journal of a former session, it may, Avilli equal authority, cxijungc anollic:r 
part, or the whole. It may cxiiunge the entire record of any one .se.ssion, 
or of all sessions. 

“ It seems to us incouccivahlc hoAV any men can regard such a iioAVcr, 
and its exercise at pleasure, as consistent Avith the injunctions of the Con- 
stitution. It makes no difference Avhat is the completeness or iucoinj)lete- 
ness of the act of expunging, or hy Avhat means done; Avhether hy erasure, 
obliteration, or defacement ; if hy defacement, as lierc jAvoposed, Avlielher 
one Avord or many Avords arc Avrittcu on the face of the record; Avhef hci' 
little ink or much ink is shed on the pajAer; or Avhether some park, or the 
Avhole, of tlic original written Jonnnil may yet hy possibility bo traced. If 
tlio act done be an act to expunge, to blot out, to obliterate, to erase, ilie. 
record, then the record is expunged, blotted out, obliterated, and erased. 
And mutilation and alteration violate tlio record as niueli as obliteration 
or erasure. A record, subsequently altered, is not the original rociord. It 
no longer givc.s a just account of the proccediiiga of the Senate. It is no 
longer true. It is, in short, no Journal of the real and actual q)roeeodiagM 
of the Senate, such as the Constitution says each House shall keep. 

“The Constitution, therefore, is, in onr deliberate judgment, violated 
by this proceeding, in the most plain and open manner. 

“ The Con.stitutiou, moreover, provides tluit the yeas and nays, on any 
quc.slion, shall, at the request of one-fifth of the meinbe,r.s present, be en- 
tered on the Journal. This proA'ision most manilestly gives a iie.rsoual 
right, to those memhers avIio may demand it, to the entry and jAreservaliun 
of their Amtes on the record of the proceedings of the body not for one. day 
or one year only, but for all time. There the yeas and nays are, (o stand 
forever, as permanent and lasting proof of the manne.r in Avhleh nie.mbers 
have voted on great questions before them, link it is noAV insisted that 
the votes of memhers taken hy yeas and Aiays, and thus entered on tli(( 
Journal, as a lAiattcr of right, may still he expunged, so that llmt, Avhieh it. 
required more than fourth-fifths of the Senators to ^U’event from heing pAit 
on the Jormial, may, nevertheless, be strnck olV, and erased the next uua- 
ment, or at any period afterAvaid, by the Avill of a mere majority; or, if 
this be denied, then the absurditv is adoiAtedof niaintaininn that this nro- 


they refer ; leaying the yeas aud naj's thus a mere list of names, connected 
yith no subject, no question, no vote. We put it to the impartial judg- 
ment of mankind, if these proceedings be not in this respect also directly 
aud palpably inconsistent with the Constitution. 

“ We protest in the most solemn manner that other Senators have no 
authority to deprive us of our personal rights, secured to us by the Con- 
stitution, either by expunging, or obliterating, or mutilatmg, or defiicing 
the record of our votes, duly entered by yeas and neas ; or by expunging 
and obliterating the resolutions or questions on which these votes were 
given and recorded. 

“We have seen, with deep and sincere 25ain, the Legislatures of re- 
spectable States instructing the Senators of those States to vote for and 
sujjport this violation of the Journal of the Senate; and this jmin is 
intinitely increased by our full belief and entire conviction that most if 
not all these proceedings of States had their origin in jrromjrtings from 
Washington ; that they have been urgently requested and insisted on, as 
being necessary to the acconi^rlishment of the intended purpose ; and that 
it is nothing else but the influence and jrower of the Executive branch of 
this C4overnmeut which has brought the Legislatures of so many of the 
free States of this Union to quit the sphere of theu* ordinary duties, for 
the purpose of cooperating to accomirlish a measure, in our judgment, so 
unconstitutional, so derogatory to the character of the Senate, and marked 
with so broad an impression of comjrliance with power. 

“ But this resolution is to pass. We expect it. That cause which has 
been powerful enough to influence so many State Legislatures will show 
itself 2 )owerful enough, especially wdth such aids, to secure the passage of 
the resolution here. 

“We make up our minds to behold the spectacle which is to ensue. Wc 
collect ourselves to look on in silence, wdrile a scene is exhibited wduch, if 
we did not regard it as a ruthless violation of a sacred instrument, would 
appear to us to be little elevated above the character of a contcmjotiblc 
farce. This scene we shall behold, and hundreds of American citizens, as 
many as may crowd into these lobbies and galleries, will behold it also ; 
with what feelings I do not undertake to say. 

“ But we protest, we most solemnly jn'otest, against the substance and 
against the manner of this proceeding; against its object, agamst its fcrrin, 
aud against its effect. We tell you that you have no right to mar or mutilate 
the record of our votes given here, and recorded according to the Con- 
stitution ; we tell you that you may as well erase the yeas and nays on any 
other question or resolution, or on all questions and resolutions, as on this ; 
we tell you that you have just as much right to fldsify the record, by so 
altering it as to make us ap^rear to have voted on any question as wc did 
not vote, as you have to erase a record, and make that page a blank in 



“llilving laaclc tliis Protest, our duty is performed. AVc rescue our 
own names, cliaractcr, aiidlionor from all participatiou in tliis matter; luid 
whatever the v/ayward character of the times, the headlong and plunging 
spirit of party devotion, or the fear or the love of power, may liavc lieen 
able to bring about elsewhere, wo desire to thank God that they have not, 
as yet, overcome the love of liberty, fidelity to true republican principles, 
and a sacred regard for the Constitution, in that State whose soil was 
drenched to a mire by the first and best blood of the Revolution, ]\Iassa- 
chusetts, as yet, has not been conquered; and, while wc have the honor to 
hold scats here as her Senators, wc shall never consent to the sacrillce 
either of her rights or our own; wc shall never fiiil to oppose what we 
regard as a iilain and open violation of the Constitution of the country; 
and v/c should have tliought ourselves wholly unworthy of her if avc had 
not, with all the solemnity and earnestness in our power, protested against 
the adoiition of the resolution now before the Senate.” 

Tlie reception of petitions for tlie al)olition of slavery in tlio 
District of Coluinl)Ia was again tlic snfjeet of an excited discus- 
sion at tliis session, Tlie former action of tlic Senate, in re- 
fusing to give sucli petitions a liearing, liad greatly increased 
their immLer. Tliey now came from many quarters of the 
country from winch they had not come before; and it was ap- 
parent to most persons that the refusal to hem* and to maho a 
report on these petitions was the princi]ial cause of tho inunda- 
tion that now came upon the Senate. On the Gth of Fohriuiry 
a great many of them, 'were piresentcd, and among them wei'o 
some that had hecn sent to Mr. Wchstcr. In presenting them, 
lie repeated the opinions that lie liad expressed at the last sossi< )ii, 
csjieeially in regard to the duty of tho Senate to refer them, not 
oalyheeanse this was a right Avhicli the petitioners could de- 
mand, hut bceanse it was aviso to admit that right. .At tho 
same time, ho declared that he meant to oxpi-ess no opinion 
on tho expediency of legislating for the aholition. of slaviny 
in the District, a siihjcct Avhich ho thonght ought to l)o dis- 
cussed l)y tlioso Avho were most concerned in it. 

.But the representatives of the slavohohling States Avero now 
greatly excited, and thoroughly averse to any consid(3ration of 
a petition Avhich touched the institution of shvvery in auy of its 
aspects. Mr. Calhoun, AAdio thoAight that the door ought to lio 


petitions were suceessiv^elj presented, eLjections were made, and 
the cpiestion being stated on the reception, a motion to lay tins 
question on tbe table carried the petition with it. In tliis way 
a large majority of tbe Senate tbongbt fit to avoid a direct vote 
on the reception and reference of tbe petitions — a course wbieli 
was as little adapted to allay tbe agitation then rising as the 
former rejection of tbe prayer of tbe petitions.^' It was very 
apparent to Hr. "W^ebster that tbe Senate would have to recede 
from this position, or to take another and fartber step) in the 
wrong direction ; and that, if it did tbe latter, an irretrievable 
error would be committed. "Wbat occurred in tbe next session 
will disclose tbe gromids of tliis oprinion. 

But, in tbe midst of tbis busy and important session, liis 
tbongbts were often away at “Green Harbor,” with tbe 
“ Thomases,” with bis fields, bis cattle, bis loads of “kelp,” and 
bis crops. Besides tbe original bomestead of tbe Tbomas family, 
be bad, ere tbis, become tbe ovmer of several other properties, 
adjoining or near, and be bad for several years been a system- 
atic, altbougb,' it must be owned, a very expensive, fiiriner. The 
“ temptations ” to wbieb be alludes in tbe following letter must 
not be ascribed to poolitical aspirations. He was at tbis time 
meditating a dim project of a great farm in tbe West, and a 
retirement to it from professional and public life — a p^bantoni 
of bis brain that will reap3p3ear hereafter. But tbe truth un- 
doubtedly is, that Marshfield owed its p^ower to retain him, 
■whenever be balanced its pDoorer soil against tbe richness of tbe 
pvrairies, to tbe attractions of tbe sea, and to tbe local associa- 
tions with wbieb that old “ Pilgrim ” region is filled. It is tbe 
neighborhood over which tbe company of tbe blayfiower and 
their immediate descendants fii’st spmead themselves, and their 
names, their lands, and their graves, are everywhere around. 
His own blood was not immediately of theirs, but be was of a 
kindred stock, and bis feebngs were always strongly moved by 
tbe traditions that cbmg to tbe soil where tbe sturdy Puritans 

^ Mr. King, of Alabama, President of -Mr .Webster, of course, voted against 
tbe Senate pro tempore. this method of action. 



private liistory to the infancy of tlie nation : 


[to CHAS. n. THOMAS, ESQ.] 

" Wabuington, February 4, 1837. 

“ Deak Henry : Altliongli I have no letter from you either yesterday 
or to-day, I must still commend your improved hahits. You have certainly 
whipped up your spirit of letter- writing to new speed, so that I get two 
letters a week, at least. This is very pleasing. There have heeu times, 
sinee I saw you last, when I have doubted whetlier Marshfield and I could 
hold on togetlicr to the end of my life. I have felt in those momenta a.s a 
humility looks when she spreads out her v/ings for tlight. Even now some 
things are unsettled in my brain. I kcej) them, however, to myself, and, 
except you and one other, who has received a slight hint, nobody Icnows 
of the existence of any such notions. There arc temptations, Avhich, if 
Marshfield were not what it is, or if it were to cease to be what it has been, 
might induce me to look ipion the last seven or eight years as a bright spot, 
in the journey of life, which I had passed through. All these things, how- 
ever, arc to bo buried in the depth of your faithful bosom. And, in the 
mean time, I must say that even your slightest letters afford me pleasure. 
Amidst the toil of law and the stunning din of politics, any thing is avcI- 
come which calls my thoughts back to Marshfield, though it be only to be 
told which way the wind blows. I am suffering from a cold, and for two 
days have not been out of my room. Last night I was dreaming of you 
all night, which I hope you will consider as a very great compliment. .My 
letters from Boston all speak of your mother. She seems to have mado 
qiritc a sensation in Summer Street. Captain John Tliomas will find it 
necessary to put his best foot forward when he goes to Boston, if he. does 
not mean to have the sh ine, taken oR’ of himself by his spouse. 

“ In regard to firming matters, you appear to be doing w'cll. Some of 
your kelp-draw'ing days liavc showed great re.sults. If I have kept Ihe. 
account right, you have probably secured as niiieh kelp as will be a decent 
dressing for all the corn-land you prepared to plant at Careswell. By-tlie- 
way, let us settle names. I am tired of the ‘Soule Plata',’ mnl ilu! 
‘Sprague Place,’ and the ‘ Widow AYinslow’s Thirds,’ and so many otlier 
names. Let us use some ntuncs uniformly^ and we shall save time and 
breath. According to the proposed plans (which I hf)])e aro mad(t), tliere 
arc three places : 

“1. The homestead — that is, ‘ Green Harbor ; ’ and any man must lie 
indicted for slander who gives it any other name.’ 

’ This was the place bought of Captain Thomas. 



uajrttol-, 1 loouia oiot agree to ii." 

Oil tlie 22d of Jannaiy, a resolution was introduced into tlie 
House of Eepresentatires for the appointment of a committee 
to inquire into the facts attending the loss of the Fortification 
Bill of the last session. . In the course of the discussions on this 
resolution, Hr. "Webster’s remark, which is above printed in 
italics, was commented on with much severity. Although this 
was quite imparliainentaiy, Mr. Webster prepared himself to 
make a reply to it in his place in the Senate. He very delib- 
erately wrote a speech, in defence of his observation, which he 
intended to read to the Senate at the first ojiportunity ; but he 
was dissuaded from it by friends, who considered it both unne- 
cessary and inexpedient. The paper, however, is pireserved; 
and I make some extracts from it, of a very interesting char- 
acter, which show his adherence, under all emergencies, real or 
pretended, to the requirements of .the Constitution : 

“ Mr. President, I hare no intention of entering again into this debate. 
The resolution itself, expressing the propriety of defending the country, I 
am quite ready to support by my vote, and, as to the various topics which 
have been discussed, I am billing to leave them without further remark 
ii-om me. 

“It might appear, however, affectation of dignity, rather than true dig- 
nity itself, were I to take no notice whatever of certain extraordinary 
occurrences which have taken place since I addressed the Senate on the 
14th of January. 

“ In my speech, on that day, I gave my reasons for having ojiposed the 
vote of the three millions, on the last evening of the last session. I placed 
that opposition on constitutional gi'ounds. I insisted that the proposed 
grant of money had no specified object; that it had no limit, within the 
broadest interpretation of whatever might be called military service ; that 
it conferred on the President the power of deciding whether armies should 
be raised, or whether navies should be maintained, although these powers 
are expressly confided hy the Constitution, not to the President, but to 
Congress ; that, rmder this vote, the President might build ships, or buy 
ships, or levy troops, or do any thing which he might choose to think that 
the military service required. 

“ I endeavored to show that this mode of proceeding was, in no just 
sense, an aj)jfroj)riaf io?i of money ^ that it appeared rather to be a surrender 
of our own powers and our own duties to Executive discretion ; tbat it 

* A speech, Works, iv., 205. 


and to tlie exclusion of the exercise of all judgment on the part of Con- 
gress, 

“ Holding this opinion of the proposed grant, fully believing it to be 
repugnant to plain constitutional injunctions, and a most alarming exten- 
sion of the Executive authority, I declared that I could not agree in it ; 
and added these remarks: ‘ The honorable member froni Ohio, near me, has 
said that, if the enemy had been on our shores, he leould not hare ayreed to this 
vote. And I say, if the proposition were now before us, and the guns of the 
enemy were battering against the walls of the Capitol, I would not agree to it. 

“ ‘ The people of this country have an interest, a property, an inheritance, 
in this instrument, against the value of which forty cajntols do not weigh the 
twentieth part of one poor scruple. There can never be any necessity for such 
proceedings but a feigned and false necessity, a mere idle and hollow prrttence 
of necessity ; least of all can it be said that any such necessity actually existed 
on the Zd of March. There was no enemy on our shores ; there were no guns 
pointed against the Capitol; we were in no war, nor was there a reasonable 
probetbility that we should hare war, unless we made it ourselves.' 

“ How, sir, whether I was right or wrong in my judgment of the true 
character of the proposed grant, no man, of common intelligence and 
common candor, can infer any thing firom these remarks of mine but a con- 
viction on my part of the great impropriety of the grant, a full belief that 
it was inconsistent with constitutional provisions, and a fixed resolution to 
prefer the safety and iutegrity of the Constitution to every political interest. 
I had only repeated, in other language, the sentiment of the gentleman from 
Ohio, to which nobody bad thought of taking any exception. 

“ Gentlemen might say I w'as mistaken ; that the proposed vote did not 
violate constitutional pro-^dsions ; that it did not dangerously extend Ex- 
ecutive power and discretion; ah this gentlemen might say, and, undoubt- 
edly, those gentlemeu did so think who agi’eed to the vote themselves. 

“ But there is no member of the Senate who wih say that, if he himsell 
had honestly entertained the opinion which I expressed, he would have 
supported the grant, either to save the Capitol or to preserve any other 
public interest. c 

“ Ho gentleman can say so, without admitting that he regards the in- 
tegrity of the Constitution as a subordinate matter, a thing which may be 
surrendered in a pohtical emergency like that of war and invasion. Every 
man must see that my expression was merely one of preference for the Con- 
stitution of the country over all other interests, and its preservation an 
object so vital, so paramount, in my judgment and feeling, as not to be 
hazarded in any emergency, real or pretended. This, sir, every man must 
see to have been my meaning, and my only meaning, and, if he is an honest 
man, he must acknowledge and admit it. . . . 


ljut. bo-n-ever that may be, I am sure I bare ample knowledge of its bless- 
ings in tbe 2nospcrity wbicb it bas spread around us all at borne, and in 
tbe national distinction wbich, under its fortunate star and beneficent 
guidance, we bave attained abi’oad. These are tbe gi-oimds of my attach- 
ment to it. 

“ It is not, sir, that this Constitution, or tbe Government established 
under it, bas ever enriched or particularly benefited me or mine. I have 
never held an ofiice, unless it be an oflBce to represent tbe xmople in one or 
tbe other branch of this Legislature. I have received no favors, and asked 
no favors, at any time, or from any band. Not one of those in whose 
veins there rims a drop of blood kindred to my own has enjoyed office, or 
profit, or patronage, or favor of any kind, under this Government. 

“ I have, sir, devoted no small labor, I have given the best years of my 
life, I have sacrificed professional emolument, and I have done all this 
cheerfully, for the honor of serving the people in Congress, with no other 
object than to secure their favor and confidence, and a desire, I hojje not 
too ambitious, of being numbered among those who have done something, 
in their day and generation, to uphold the free institutions of the country, 
and to maintain the bond of our happy and glorious Union. 

“ With this unaffected attachment to tbe Constitution, with this sedu- 
lous care for it, with a habit, I confess, which leads me, on every great 
measure, and especially on every new and extraordinary proposition, to 
consider, first and mainly, its bearing on that great seemity for our liberties 
and our Union, I saw a grant of money to the Executive proposed at the 
last session, which I thought inconsistent with its fundamental provisions, 
and dangerous to its permanent safety. So thinking, I said in my place, 
the other day, that I could not have voted for it if the enemy were batter- 
ing against the Capitol ! And, so thinking, could I so vote, even in that 
state of things ? Could any honest man, holding my sentiments, so vote, 
in that or any other emergency ? . . .” 

The financial measiu'es of this session attracted a large share 
of Mr. Wehsters attention, not merely from his position as 
chairman of the Finance Committee, hut because he saw and 
foretold the approaching bankruptcies and distress whicli were 
to overspread the country, in consequence of the condition into 
which its currency had been brought. But it was not in his 
power, or in that of any other opponent of the Administration, 
wholly to prevent the mischiefe which he predicted. The con- 
dition of things was most extraordinary. By the Presidents 


Uy the veto oi the Land Lill of 1833, a hill Trliicli n'as de- 
signed to prevent an accumulation of money in the Treasury, 
there was now a large surplus, which was growing larger. These 
efiects had led to a great increase in the number of the State 
hanks, over whose excessive issues of paper luoney there was 
no existing check. These evils, Mr. Webster said, were begun, 
and could no longer be averted. They flowed from the dispo- 
sition to submit every thing to the will of the Executive, and 
to permit the constitutional powers of Congress to lie dormant, 
because the Executive would not allow them to be exercised. 
In reference to this tendency, he said that the future historian 
of recent events in this country would And no topic more piromi- 
nent and important than a review of the doctrines which had 
been advanced with regard to Executive power, and the means 
employed to increase it.^ 

In the latter part of April he brought this state of things to 
the attention of the Senate, in a striking manner, when speak- 
ing upon Mr. Benton’s resolution to require payments for the 
public lands to be made in gold and silver. Two measures, he 
said, were then before the Senate, of the highest importance : 
one to diminish the public fund, the other to secure its safety. 
He desired to know what was to be done with these proposi- 
tions. It was absolutely essential that the public money should 
be more equally distributed over the coimtry than it then was. 

The disposition which had prevailed among the supporters 
of the Administration, at the last session, to leave the pubhc 
moneys on deposit in certain State banks, selected by the Ex- 
ecutive, without regulation of law, now began to be relaxed. 
The efiect of placing such large amounts of money in the hands 
of institutions not originally organized to receive and manage 
them had been, to stimulate a sphit of wild speculation, which 
was now, in fact, using the public money to buy up great quan- 
tities of Government lands in the "West, paying for them with 
•funds borrowed of the dej)Osit banks, which, on being received 
at the land-offices, were again transferred by the Treasmy, to 

^ Works, ir., 245. 



surplus -vras in the hands oi agents, 'who -were under no regula- 
tion of law. Before tlie end of jMay, Mr. "Webster bad satisfied 
bimself, by careful inquiry, that, at tbe close of tbe year, tbis 
surplus would amount to $40,000,000, Its existence in tbe 
bands of a few banking companies was of no real advantage to 
men engaged in regular business of any kind. Men in tbe ordi- 
nary avocations of life, wbetber commercial or agricultural, 
were subjected to embarrassment and difficulty in tbeir pur- 
suits, being unable to procure tbe facilities tliat were ex- 
tended to speculators, whose employment of money wbieb, 
in fact, belonged to tbe Government, resulted in tbe ex- 
change of tbe public lands for unsound and unavailable bank 
credits. 

Mr. Webster, as it has abundantly appeared, was in no de- 
gree responsible for tbis state of things. But be was not un- 
■^villing to give all bis aid to counteract its mischiefs. He did 
not, indeed, believe that tbe State banks, as depositaries of tbe 
public money, could, by any thing that Congress might do with 
them, be made to furnish a sound general currency for tbe 
country, or a system of iuternal exchanges equal to tbe wants 
of tbe commercial community. He said that tbe deposit-hank 
system never could become the permanent system of tbe coun- 
try, by any regulation that Congress could ap)ply to it. Hever- 
tbeless, regulation was indispensable to prevent certain gross 
evils that were now apparent and p)res5ing. Without assnniing 
any lead in relation to a system which be disapproved, either 
in what might be done or omitted respecting it, be made known 
bis opinions on two very important i)oints when a bill to regu- 
late tbe deposits of tbe public moneys was before tbe Senate. 
These opinions related to tbe increase of tbe deposit banks, so 
as to prevent tbe aeeumulation of large amounts of the pub- 
lic money in a few favored banks ; to certain restraints to 
be imposed on tbe Secretary of tbe Treasury to prevent him 
from ordering funds from one bank to another, for any other 
reason than tbe exigencies of tbe public service ; and to 
a requii-emeiit that each deposit bank should have at all 



liaving never been originally designed for any tiling but local 
pui’jioses, tliey could never be made into a perfect general sys- 
tem for the regulation of tbe currency of tbe country, and tbe 
facilitating of domestic excbanges. In relation to tlie disposi- 
tion that ought to be made of tbe great surplus vliicb it vras 
quite certain tbe Government -would have at tbe close of tbe 
year, -wbile be held it to be on all accounts desirable to reduce 
tbe amount of money in tbe Treasury, be bad an insuperable 
objection to tbe introduction of a settled practice of distributing 
tbe sm’plus revenues of tbe General Government among tbe 
States. “ I cannot reconcile myself,” be said, ‘4o tbe spectacle 
of tbe States receiving tbeir revenues, tbcir means even of sup- 
porting tbeir own governments, from tbe Treasury of tbe 
United States. If, indeed, tbe Land Bill could pass, and we 
could act on tbe 13olicy, "svliicb I tbink tbe true policy, of re- 
garding tbe pubbc lands as a fund belonging to tbe people of aU 
tbe States, I should cheerfully concur in that policy, and be 
Tvilling to make an annual distribution of tbe proceeds of tbe 
lands, for some years at least. But, if we cannot separate tbe 
proceeds of tbe lands from other revenue, if all must go into 
tbe Treasury together, and there remain together, then I have 
no hesitation in declaring now that the income from customs 
must be reduced. It must be reduced, even at tbe hazard of 
injury to some branches of manufacturing industry: because 
this, in my opmion, would be a less evil than that extraordinary 
and dano’crous state of things in which tbe United States would 
be found, laying and collecting taxes for tbe pimpose of dis- 
tributing them, when collected, among tbe States of tbe 
Union.” 

He limited himself, therefore, on this occasion, to a provision 
for depositing with tbe States tbe surplus that might be in tbe 
Treasury at tbe end of tbe present year ; and for this pmpose 
be introduced an amendment wbieb in substance became a part 
of tbe law as it was finally passed. 

Concerning tbe French question, it is only necessary to say 
that tbe President, on tbe loth of January, recommended par- 



Uongress aajom-nea ou me oi Juij, ana Mr. weoster 
Trent immediately to Marslifield, Tvliere lie remained tliroiigli tlie 
summer and autumn. Wlien the time for the general election 
drew near, it was understood in Massachusetts that a great 
majority of its citmens demanded the choice of presidential 
electors who would east the vote of the State for Mr. Webster ; 
although the want of cooperation elsewhere, arising from the 
imperfect organization of the Whig party, rendered it im^ios- 
sible that he should he chosen President. As soon as it was 
biOTrn that the body of electors, tln-ough whom this compli- 
ment was intended to be paid to him, had been appointed by 
the votes of the people of the State, the following correspond- 
ence took place between Mr. Webster and the gentleman who 
was placed at the head of the electoral body : 


[to mb. silsbee.] 

“ Bosto>', Xovenibcr 15, 1S36. 

“ My deab Sm : It appears highly probable that the election of yes- 
terday has terminated in the choice of yourself and the other gentlemen on 
the same list as electors of President and Yice-President of the United 
States in behalf of the State of Massachusetts. 

“This result, the relation in which I have stood to the people of the 
commonwealth during the contest, and events which have transphed or 
arc anticipated in other States, have rendered it proper in my judgment 
that I should address you this letter to he laid before the electors when 
they shall assemble. 

“ My purpose is to say that, in the discharge of their high and most in- 
teresting trust, it is my earnest wish that they should act with entire free- 
dom firom all considerations merely personal to myself; and that they 
should give the vote of the State in the manner they think most likely to 
be useful in supporting the Constitution and laws of the country, the union 
of the States, the perpetuity of our republican institutions, and the im- 
portant interests of the whole country; and in maintaining the character 
of Massachusetts for integrity, honor, national patriotism, and fidelity to 
the Constitution. 

“ I am, dear sir, with sentiments of the truest esteem, your fiiend and 
obedient servant. 


"Webstee.’* 



" jiY DEAR 6IR : i navc only iime to say to you luar, at tne meeiixiy oi 
the electors yesterday afternoon (for organization, etc.), your letter "Vi'as 
laid before them, and weZZ rcceked by all of them — it trill appear, rrith the 
further proceedings of to-day, in the nervspapers of to-morrorv. The con- 
sultation trhich took place betrreen the members of the college yesterday 
tvas such as to leave no doubt on my mind that the vote of the members 
•will be unanimous for yourself as President, and Mr. Granger as Tice- 
President, In great haste, 

‘‘ Yours truly, 

•‘Xath. Silsbee. 

“Hon. D. "Webster. 

“ One, p. w. — The votes have been taken, and declared as above.” 


CHAPTEE XZIII. 


1836-1837. 

THE SPECIE CIRCULAP. ” A. “ CONSTmJTIONAL CHEEEXCT ” ilK. 

Benton’s expunging eesolution — :srR. Webster’s protest — ■ 

SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUilBIA — RECEPTION OF PETI- 
TIONS — ^FARMING OPERATIONS — ^PROPOSES TO RESIGN HIS SEAT 

— ^RECEPTION IN NEW TORE — SPEECH AT NIBLo’s SALOON 

JOURNEY TO THE WEST — SPECIAL SESSION OF CONGRESS IN 

THE AUTCWN OF 1837 — ilR. TAN BUREn’s FINANCIAL POLICY 

CONTROVERSY WITH HR. CALHOUN — TEXAS SEEKS ADIHSSION 
INTO THE UNION. 

T he subjects of cmTeney and finance, wbicb bad occupied 
so mucb of the attention of Congi’ess and the country 
since the summer of 1833, still predominated over all others, 
when Congress assembled in December, 1836 ; and they were 
to be left by General Jacbson to bis successor, in an unfor- 
tunate legacy of temporary expedients, tbe effects of wbicb 
were fiLnally destined to bring tbeir pobtical opponents into 
power. !Mr. Yan Buren bad been elected President, and it 
was understood that tbe pobcy, wbicb bad governed tbe ad- 
ministration of aftau’s since tbe experiment was instituted of 
dispensing witb tbe agency of a national banb, was to be con- 
tinued. In July of tbe year 1836, there was a large amount 
of tbe public money lying in tbe deposit banks, tbe accumula- 
tion of tbe customs receipts and tbe receipts at the land-ofiSces. 
TTitb tbe professed object of checking speculation in tbe public 
lands, of discom-aging tlie excessive issues of bank paper, and of 



period, be received at tlie land-offices, in pajnnent for tbe public 
lands. Tbe operation of this rerpiirement, in tbe actual condi- 
tion of tbe currency, was tbe reverse of its ostensible and in- 
tended 2 :)urpose. Tbe tendency was first to drain tbe specie of 
tbe country into tbe vaults of tbe deposit banks, by means of 
tbe land-offices, and then to keep it moving ])ackward and for- 
ward tbrougb tbe country in masses. As tbis weakened tbe 
banks wbicb were not depositaries of tbe public funds, and thus 
obliged tbem to curtail tbeir loans, it produced a great scarcity 
of money in regions where money was most wmited. On tbe 
assembling of Congress in December, tbe internal exchanges of 
the country were mueb deranged, and a general suspension of 
specie payments by tbe banks seemed inevitable at no distant 
period. There was, therefore, an immediate necessity for lid- 
ding tbe country of tbis Treasury order ; wbicb bad, in fact, no 
authority of law, since tbe Secretary of tbe Treasury bad never 
been empowered to discriminate in respect to tbe media for 
payments at the land-offices and tbe custom-houses. In prac- 
tical operation, too, it had no other effect than to increase the 
evils arising from tbe want of some competent regulator of the 
currency actually in use throughout tbe country. 

Uxion a resolution introduced into the Senate, at an early 
period of the session, to rescind the “ Specie Circular,” ]!klr. "Web- 
ster delivered a speech on the 21st of December, which is now 
important chiefly for two reasons: First, because it contains a 
clear and succinct statement of his opinions respecting the con- 
stitutional relations of the General Government to whatever 
circulates as money ; secondly, because it exhibits the mode in 
which an excessive circulation of bank notes results from a dis- 
turbance in tbe domestic exchanges, and is at tbe same time a 
cause of that distmhance. "With regard to tbe relations of the 
Government to the circulating medium, he held that the legal 
standard of value, established in the regulated coin, can never 
be displaced ; * but that an exclusive circulation of gold and 

^ The whole argument which denies any thing but gold and silver a legal ten- 
the constitutional possibility of making der, or of substituting any other stand- 


partly com and partly Daniv notes, tne notes not issued, in ex- 
cess, and always convertible into specie at tlie will of the holder, 
is, in the present state of society, the best practicable cniTency ; 
but that it is always to be remembered that, in a great com- 
mercial country, bills of exchange necessarily perform a large 
part of the duty of eurreiiey, and hence arises the necessity of 
considering their function in the operations of business as a 
part of the currency. To prevent an excessive issue of bank 
notes, which even their convertibility into specie will not al- 
ways check, and to prevent the effect of overtrading which will 
sometimes introduce great amounts of exchange not represent- 
ing actual transactions of business, require the constant care, 
watchfulness, and superintendence of Government. The power 
of coinage, and the power and duty of regulating commerce, 
both external and internal, gave the Government of the United 
States, in his opinion, a rightful control over the whole mass 

ard of values, is stated in a single para- gress, yet, as Congress has no power 
graph of this speech, with a strength, granted to it, in this respect, hut to coin 
simplicity, and cogency, that have never money and regulate the value of foreign 
been surpassed : “ But what is meant coins, it clearly has no power to substi- 
by the ‘ constitutional currency,’ about tute paper, or any thing else, for coin, 
which so much is said ? What species as a tender in payment of debts and in 
or forms of currency does the Constitu- discharge of contracts. Congress has 
tion allow, and what does it forbid ? It exercised this power fully in both its 
is plain enough that this depends on branches. It has coined money, and 
what we imderstand by currency. Cur- still coins it ; it has regulated the value 
rency, in a large, and perhaps in a just of foreign coins, and still regulates their 
sense, includes not only gold and silver value. The legal tender, therefore, the 
and bank notes, but hills of exchange constitutional standard of value, is estab- 
also. It may include all that adjusts ex- lished, and cannot be overthrown. To 
changes and settles balances in the oper- overthrow it would shake the whole sys- 
ations of trade and business. But if we tern. But if the Constitution knows only 
understand by currency the legal money gold and silver as a legal tender, docs it 
of the country, and that which consti- follow that the Constitution cannot toler- 
tiites a lawful tender for debts, and is the ate the voluntary circulation of bank 
statute measure of value, then, undoubt- notes, convertible into gold and silver at 
edly, nothing is included but gold and the wiU of the holder, as part of the actual 
silver. Most unquestionably there is no money of the country. Is a man not 
legal tender, and there can be no legal only to be entitled to demand gold and 
tender, in this country, under the author- silver for every debt, but is he, or should 
ity of this Government, or any other, but he be, obliged to demand it in all cases ? 
gold and silver, either the coinage of our Is it, or should Government make it, un- 
own mints or foreign coins, at rates regu- lawful to receive pay in any thing else ? 
lated by Congress. This is a constitu- Such a notion is too absurd to be serious- 
tional principle, perfectly plain, and of ly treated. The constitutional tender is 
the very highest importance. The States the thing to be preserved, and it ought 
are expressly proWbited from making to he preserved sacredly, under all cir- 
any thing but gold and silver a tender in cumstances. The rest remains for judi- 
navment of debts ; and althounhno such nious lesrislation hv those who have com- 



aster — tliis control Tras entirely surrendered by tbe national 
Government to the eiglit-and-tweiity States then composing the 
Union, and sixty or eighty millions of banking capital had 
been added to the vhole mass since 1S32 ; a thing that he had 
foreseen and foretold. Up to this point tbe great prosperity 
of the country, and the increase of its property, had prevented 
a depreciation of the currency, and the banks still maintained 
sj)ecie payments. But in the absence of any means of national 
control over the currency, and in the want of any national sys- 
tem of exchanges, the office of which must be supplied by send- 
ing masses of bank notes from place to place, he said that there 
must be an unnatural increase of paper circulation ; an excess 
which had been foreseen, which the deposit-bank system had 
been enthely incapable of preventing, and which could not be 
prevented unless the national Government should exercise the 
powers conferred upon it. For the administration of the 
finances of the country, for the facility of internal exchanges, 
and for the due control and regulation of the actual currency, he 
still held a national institution, under proper guards and limits, 
to be the best means within the reach of Congress. "With re- 
spect to the mode of removing the obnoxious Treasmy circular, 
he was indifferent. A bill was passed for this purpose, but at so 
late a j)eriod in the session, that the President did not retm-n it, 
and it failed to become a law. But two days before the bill was 
passed, Mr. TV ebster presented a petition, signed by fourteen 
or fifteen hundred mercantile firms in the city of Xew York, 
praying for the establishment of a national bank. On this 
occasion he reiterated his oj)inion that this would be found to 
be the true remedy for the existing disturbance in the monetary 
affairs of the country, and that the claim of power which the 
Administration had asserted, to use banking corporations in 
the fiscal concerns of the Government, necessarily conceded the 
power to create such corporations. But he repeated his deter- 
mination not to make any movement toward the establishment 
of a national bank until public opinion should call for it. He 
acknowdedged that the impression hostile to such an institution 


naa Decome sd luuu iipuu lu v^ongress 

'would tlien he in vain. Eiit lie said that exiierience on these 
snhjects would he likely to make the country wiser than it then 
was. 

The resolution introduced by Mr. Benton during the last 
session, “ for expunging ” from the J ournals of the Senate its 
resolution of December 26, 1833 — which pronounced the control 
assumed by the President over the Treasmy unwarranted by 
the Constitution and the laws — ^was now again brought forward 
imder circumstances plainly indicating that it was to be passed. 
In any period of our history that has since elapsed, or in any 
that may occur hereafter while this form of government eon- 
tinueSj it is not probable that intelligent and impartial men 
have been, or will be, able to deny that either House of Con- 
gress, holding the opinion that the Executive had usuiped a 
legislative function, could rightfully express that opinion in the 
form in which the Senate in 1833 recorded in its Journal its 
opinion of the acts of President Jackson. Having recorded 
that opinion, the Constitution made the record sacred and in- 
delible. Men might differ about the original propriety or 
justice of the record ; but the Senate had decided on the 
question of right by passing the resolution. It stood among 
the recorded proceedings of the Senate ; and the Constitution 
peremptorily required each branch of the Legislative to heejp a 
Jom’nal of its proceedings. But now, in deference to the Presi- 
dent, who was soon to go out of office, his friends, who held a 
majority of votes in the Senate, resolved to have the Journal 
brought into the Senate by its secretary, and du'ected him to 
draw “ black lines ” around the obnoxious resolution, and to 
write across it, in “strong letters,” the words “ expunged by 
order of the Senate, this 16th day of January, in the year of our 
Lord 1831.” 

A proceeding so fantastic and theatrical could scarcely have 
been perpetrated in any other than a time of high .party excite- 
ment, or from any other than party motives. To obliterate 
from history the fact that the Senate of 1S33 had expressed a 
certain opinion of some of the President’s acts, was of com*se 


by a cliange of iiion or of sentiments. I]ut tlie friends of 
the President sought fur yluit they cunsidered an imposing 
form of stigmatizing the original reeonl : and. in seeking fur 
the means of doing this, they selected a mode yhich in express 
terms they dominated an ‘•expunging"'* of the resi'luti'Ui from 
the “ Journal,” and thus plainly Tioluted the C<jnsritutiun. Put 
for this, it is not at all probable that IMr. 'Webster yruiLl have 
said any thing on the subject, TThat his opinions -^vere rc-'pecr- 
ing the original resolution had been fully made kiaa’U'n ar the 
time; and now, in all the discussion which ensued up'Ui hir. 
Penton's resolution to expunge the record, he t'j'.'k no T*arr, 
either to vindicate his former vote, or to go river the gruuiii.ls 
which had led to the action of the Senate in 1>33. Put wlien 
the debate on ]Str. Penton’s proposithiu was ch iSL-<]. ami it WH' 
about to be voted on, he rose in liis place, and. in l.>ehalf ui his 
colleague, Mr, Davis, and himself, read a solemn pr.;>te-t again't 
the meditated violation of the Journal of the Senate. This 
paper will stand as long as the act against which it was direeru'l 
shall be known — marking the character of a transaction l-y 
which a part of the original Journal of the Senate was sought 
to be stricken out of existence ; presenting to the common- 
sense and understanding of mankind ” the plain meaning ct 
the constitutional injunction which rerptired the Senate “ to 
keep ” its Journal ; and holding up to the view of future times 
the spectacle then exhibited, of respectable States instructing 
their representatives to vote for a mutilation of the rec'jros >A 
one of the Houses of Cougress. 

“:Mr. President: Upon the truth and justice of tlie orijxinal rcs<-‘luth.)n 
of the Senate, and upon the authority of the Senate to pass that res. ilution. 
I had an opportunity to express my opinions at a subsequent period, when 
the President’s Protest was before us. 

“ Those opinions remain altogether unchanged. And now, had the Con- 
stitution secured the privilege of entering a protest on the Journal, I should 
not sav one word on this occasion: although, if what is now proposed 
shall be accomplished, I know not what would have been the value oi such 
a protest, however formally or carefully it might liave been inserted in the 
body of that instrument. But, as there is no such constitutional priwllege, 
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“I speak ia my owa belialf, and in belialf of my colleague ; Ave both 
speak as Senators from the State of Massachusetts, and, as such, avc 
solemnly protest against this whole proceeding. 

“We deny that Senators from any other States have power or authority 
to expunge any Amte or rotes which we hare giren here, and which we 
hare recorded agreeably to the express provision of the Constitution. We 
have high personal interest, and the State whose representatives we are 
has also a high interest, in the preservation entire of every part and parcel 
of the record of our conduct as members of the Senate. 

“This record the Constitution declares shall be Zrepf; hut the resolu- 
tion before the Senate declares that this record shall be expunged. 
Wliether subterfuge and evasion, and, as it appears to us, the degrading 
mockery of drawing black lines upon the Journal, shall or shall not leave 
our names and our votes legible, when this violation of the record shall 
have been complete, still the term ‘ to expunge,’ and the term ‘ to keep,’ 
when ap2)lied to a record, impart ideas exactly contradictory ; as much so 
as the term ‘ to preserve,’ and the term ‘ to destroy.’ A record which is 
expunged is not a record which is hcp% any more than a record which is 
destroyed can be a record which is preserceil. The part exjpunged is no 
longer part of the record ; it has no longer a legal existence. It cannot 
be certified as a part of the proceedings of the Senate for any purpose of 
proof or evidence. The object of the jJrovision in the Constitution, as we 
think, most obviously is, that the proceedings of the Senate shall be pre- 
served in writing not for the present only ; not rmtil published only, be- 
cause a copy of the printed Journal is not regular legal evidence ; but pre- 
served indefinitely ; preserved, as other records are preserved, till destroyed 
hy time or accident. 

“Every one must see that matters of the highest imjrortance depend 
on the permanent preservation of the Journals of the two Houses. What 
but the Journals show that bills have been regularly passed into laws) 
through the several stages ; what hut the Journals show who are members, 
or who is President, or Speaker, or Secretary, or Clerk of the body? What 
but the Jommals contain the proof necessary for the justification of those 
who act under onr authority, and who, without the jrower of producing 
such proof, must stand as trespassers? What but the Journals show who 
is appointed, and who rejected, by ns, on the President’s nomination; or 
who is acquitted, or who convicted in trials on impeachment ? In short, 
is there, at any time, any other regular and legal proof, of any act done by 
the Senate, than the Journal itself? 

“ The idea, therefore, that the Senate is hound to preserve its Journal 
only until it is published, and then may alter, mutilate, or destroy it at 
pleasure, appears to us one of the most extraordinary sentiments ever ad- 
vanced. We feel grateful to those Mends who have shown, with so much 


5?pect ill a free govcrument, existing under a written Constitution. But 
for ourselves, we stand on the plain words of that Constitution itself. A 
thousand precedents elsewhere made, whether ancient or modern, can 
neither rescind, nor control, nor explain away these words. The words 
are, that ‘ each House shall l-ccp a Journal of its proceedings,’ Xo gloss, 
no ingenuity, no specious interjiretation, and much less any fair or just 
reasoning, can reconcile the process of expunging with the pJain meaning 
of these words, to the satisfaction of the common-sense and honest under- 
standing of mankind. If the Senate may now expunge one part of the 
Journal of a former session, it may, with equal authority, expunge anotlier 
part, or the whole. It may expunge the entire record of any one session, 
or of all sessions. 

‘‘ It seems to us inconceivable how any men can regard such a power, 
and its exercise at pleasure, as consistent with the injunctions of the Con- 
stitution, It makes no diflerence what is the completeness or incomplc-ic- 
ness of the act of expunging, or by what means done ; whether by erasure, 
obliteration, or defacement ; if by defacement, as here proposed, whether 
one word or many words are written on the face of the record ; whether 
little ink or mttch ink is shed on the paper ; or whether some parr, or the 
whole, of the original w'ritten Journal may yet by possibility be traced. If 
the act done be an act to e.ximnge, to blot out, to obliterate, to erase the 
record, then the record is expunged, blotted out, obliterated, and erasL-il. 
And mutilation and alteration violate the record as much as oblitL-rati«m 
or erasure. A record, subsequently altered, is not the original record. It 
no longer gives a just account of the proceedings of the Senate. It is no 
longer true. It is, in short, no Journal of the real and actual proceedings 
of the Senate, such as the Constitution says each House shall keep. 

“The Constitution, therefore, is, in our deliberate judgment, violated 
by this proceeding, in the most plain and open manner, 

“ Tbe Constitution, moreover, itrovides that the yeas and nay.~, on any 
question, shall, at the request of one-fifth of the momhers present, be en- 
tered on the Jornnaal. This provision most manifestly gives a personal 
right, to those members who may demand it, to the entry and preservation 
of them votes on the record of the proceedings of the body not for one day 
or one year only, but for all time. There the yeas and nays are to stand 
forever, as permanent and, lasting proof of the manner in which members 
have voted on great questions before them. But it is now insisted that 
the votes of members taken by yeas and nays, and thus entered on the 
Journal, as a matter of right, may still be expunged, so that that, which it 
required more than fourth-fifths of the Senators to prevent from being put 
on the Journal, may, nevertheless, he struck otT, and erased the next mo- 
ment, or at any period afterward, by the will of a mere majority : or, if 
this be denied, then tbe absurdity is adopted of maintaining that this pro- 



they refei* ; leariug the yeas and nays thus a mere list of names, connected 
■with no subject, no question, no rote. We put it to the impartial judg- 
ment of manlvind, if these proceedings he not in this respect also directly 
and palpably Inconsistent with the Constitution. 

‘‘ We protest in the most solenm manner that other Senators have no 
authority to deprive us of our personal rights, secured to us by the Con- 
stitution, either by expunging, or obliterating, or nuitilatmg, or defacing 
the record of our votes, duly entered by yeas and neas ; or by expunging 
and obliterating the resolutions or questions on -which these votes were 
given and recorded. 

“We have seen, -with deej) and sincere pain, the Legislatures of re- 
spectable States instructing the Senators of those States to vote for and 
support this violation of the Journal of the Senate; and this pain is 
infinitely increased by our full belief and entire conviction that most if 
not all these proceedings of States had their origin in promptings from 
Washington ; that they have been urgently requested and insisted on, as 
being necessai'y to the accomplishment of the intended pui-pose ; and that 
it is nothing else but the influence and power of the Executive branch of 
this C4ovGrument which has brought the Legislatures of so many of the 
free States of tliis Union to quit the sphere of their ordinary duties, for 
the purpose of cooperating to accomplish a measure, in our judgment, so 
unconstitutional, so derogatory to the character of the Senate, and marked 
with so broad an impression of compliance with power. 

“But this resolutiou is to pass. We expect it. That cause which has 
been powerful enough to influence so many State Legislatures will show 
itself powerful enough, especially Avilh such aids, to secure the passage of 
the resolution here. 

“We make up our minds to behold the spectacle which is to ensue. We 
collect ourselves to look on in silence, while a scene is exhibited which, if 
we did not regard it as a ruthless violation of a sacred instrument, would 
appear to us to be little elevated above the character of a contemptible 
farce. This scene we shall behold, and hundreds of American citizens, as 
many as may crowd into these lobbies and galleries, will behold it also ; 
vrith what feelings I do not uudertake to say. 

“ But we protest, we most solemnly protest, against the substance and 
against the maimer of this proceeding ; against its object, against its form, 
and against its effect. W e teU. you that you have no right to mar or mutilate 
the record of our votes given here, and recorded according to the Con- 
stitution ; we tell you that you may as well erase the yeas and nays on any 
other question or resolution, or on all questions and resolutions, as on this ; 
we tell you that you have just as much right to falsify the record, by so 
altering it as to make ns appear to have voted on any question as we did 
not vote, as yon have to erase a record, and make that page a blank in 


“ iiaving niatie tins protest, our aiity is perionnea. e rescue our 
ovrn names, cliaracter, and honor from all participation in this matter; and 
whatever the wayward character of the times, the headlong ami jiiunging 
spirit of party devotion, or the fear or the love of power, may have been 
able to bring about elsewhere, we desire to thank God that thov have not. 
as yet, overcome the love of liberty, fidelity to true republican principles, 
and a sacred regard for the Constitution, in that State whose soil was 
drenched to a mire by the first and best blood of the Revolution. Massa- 
chusetts, as yet, has not been conquered: and, while we have tlie honor to 
hold seats here as her Senators, we shall never consent to the sacrifice 
either of her rights or our own; we shall never fail to oppose what we 
regard as a jilain and ojicu violation of the Constitution of the country ; 
and we should have thought ourselves wholly unworthy of her if w>.- had 
not, with all the solemnity and camestuess in our power, prottstcil a.gaiust 
the adoption of the resolution now before the Senate.'’ 

The reception of petitions fur the uljolltion of slavery in the 
District ofColnmhia tvas again the subject of an excited discus- 
sion at this session. Tlic former action of the Senate, in re- 
fusing’ to give such petitions a hearing, laid greatly inereased 
their number. They now came from many quarters cd’ the 
country from which they had not c<jme before ; ain.l it w:is ap- 
parent to most persons that the refusal to hear and to make a 
report on these petitions was the principal cause of the inunda- 
tion that now came upon the Senate. On the Gth of Fela’iiary 
a great many of them were presented, and among’ them wort- 
some that had been sent to iMir. TTehster. In presenting tliom. 
he repeated the opinions that lie had expressed at the last ses-^lL'n. 
especially in regard to the duty of the Senate to refer them, itcir 
only because this was a right which the petitioners esailtl de- 
mand, but because it was wise to admit that right. A: the 
same time, he declared that lie meant to express no opinion 
on the ex|)edieney of legislating for the abolition oi slavery 
in the District, a subject which he thought onglit to be dis- 
cussed by those who were most concerned in it. 

But the representatives of the slaveholding States were now 
greatly excited, and thoroughly averse to any consideration e>f 
a petition which touched the institution of slavery in any tif its 
aspects, hir, Calhoun, wdio thought that the door ought ti:i he 


peremp-torily shut, obtained a niling from the Chair, ^ that any 
objection made to the reception of a petition raised the ques- 
tion of reception, without a motion not to receive. As these 
petitions were successively presented, objections were made, and 
the question being stated on the reception, a motion to lay this 
question on the table carried the petition with it. In this way 
a large majority of the Senate thought fit to avoid a dhect vote 
on the reception and reference of the petitions — a course which 
was as little adapted to allay the agitation then rising as the 
former rejection of the prayer of the petitions.’ It was very 
apparent to Mr. Webster that the Senate would have to recede 
from this position, or to take another and farther step in the 
wrong dhection ; and that, if it did the latter, an irretrievable 
error would be committed. What occurred in the next session 
will disclose the gromids of tliis opinion. 

But, in the midst of this busy and important session, his 
thoughts were often away at “ Green Harbor,” with the 
‘‘ Thomases,” with his fields, his cattle, his loads of kelp,” and 
his crops. Besides the original homestead of the Thomas family, 
he had, ere this, become the ovmer of several other properties, 
adjoining or near, and he had for several years been a system- 
atic, although,' it must be o'svned, a very expensive, tarraer. The 
“temptations” to which he alludes in the following letter must 
not be ascribed to political aspirations. He was at this time 
meditating a dim project of a great farm in the West, and a 
retirement to it from professional and public life — a phantom 
of his brain that will reappear hereafter. But the truth un- 
doubtedly is, that Marshfield owed its power to retain him, 
whenever he balanced its poorer soil against the richness of the 
prairies, to the attractions of the sea, and to the local associa- 
tions with which that old Pilgrim ” region is filled. It is the 
neighborhood over which the company of the Mayflower and 
their immediate descendants first spread themselves, and their 
names, their lands, and their graves, are everywhere around. 
His own blood was not immediately of then's, but he was of a 
kindred stock, and his feelings were always strongly moved by 
the traditions that clung to the soil where the sturdy Pm'itans 



imvate iiistory to the iiitancry of the nation : 


[to CHAS. n. THOMAS, ESQ.] 

*■ '^VASUI^■GTO^^ February -i. 1S37. 

“ Dear Henry : Altliougli I liaye no letter from you either yesterday 
or to-day, I must still commend your improved habits. You have certamly 
•whipped up your spirit of letter-writing to new speed, so that I get tveo 
letters a week, at least. This is very pleasing, Tltere have been iime.s, 
since I saw you last, when I have doubted whether Harshfleld and I could 
hold on together to the end of my life, I have felt in tho.'je moments as a 
Tiumility looks when she spreads out her v.-ings for flight. Even now some 
things arc unsettled in my brain. I keep them, however, to myself, and. 
except you and one other, who has received a .slight hint, nobody knows 
of the existence of any such notions. There are temptations, which, if 
Marshfield were not tvhat it is, or if it tvere to cease to be what it has been, 
might induce me to look upon the last seven or eight years as a bright spot, 
in the journey of life, which I had passed throuyli. All these things, how- 
ever, are to be buried in the depth of your faithful bosom. And. in the 
mean time, I must say that even your slightest letters aflbrd me pleasure. 
Amidst the toil of law and the stunning din of politics, any thing is wel- 
come which calls my thoughts back to Marshfield, though it be only to bo 
told which way the wind blows. I am suffering from a cold. an<.l fjr two 
days have not been out of my room. Last night I was dreaming of you 
all night, which I hope you ■will consider as a very great compliment. ^ly 
letters fi'om Boston all speak of your mother. She seems to have made 
quite a sensation in Summer Street. Captain John Thomas will find it 
neccssaiy to put his best foot forward when he goes to Boston, if he does 
not mean to have the shine taken oflf of himself by his spouse. 

“ In regard to farming matters, you appear to be doing well. Some of 
your kelp-drawing days have showed great results. If I have kept the 
account right, you have probably secured as much kelp as will be a decent 
dressing for all the corn-land you prepared to plant at Careswell. By-the- 
way, let us settle names. I am tired of the ‘Soule Place.' and the 
‘ Sprague Place,’ and the ‘ Widow Winslow’s Thirds,' and so many other 
names. Let us use some names nnifonnly, and we shall save time and 
breath. According to the proposed plans (which I hope are made), there 
are three places : 

“1. The homestead— that is, ‘Green Harbor;’ and any man must be 
indicted for slander who gives it any other name.’ 

^ This was the place bought of Captain Thomas. 



‘‘ 3. The Soule place — that is to say, the house and land bought of Mr, 
Soule, and Tvhat -we hare attached to it from the Sprague purchase — may 
be called ‘ Carcswell,’ which I do [not] much like, or ‘The Summer Farm,’ 
which I like better, or the ‘ Cottage Farm,’ when we take down the big 
house.’’ 

“ Consult Captain John Thomas and Lucy, his wife, on these matters. 
Let me know’’ what they and you and Edward “ think, and we will give 
these places fixed names, and anybody who miscalls them is not to be an- 
swered when he speaks to us. Was Carcswell the name of the Winslow 
property generally, or did it aj)ply only to a part of it ? Ask your mother 
to exj)lain and e.ximnud. And now to return to the kelp.^ I suppose the 
season may ho pretty nearly over for it, but if it continue to come, you will 
he ready to seize it, aud know what to do with it. When John Taylor 
comes down next August or September, I want him to lose himself in our 
cornfields.^ I am thinking of using lime finely at Green Harbor, but this 
■will depend on the cost. I understand it can often be had at less than a 
dollar a cask at Thomaston — sometimes lo-s^-er than eighty cents, A cask 
is five bushels of unslackcd lime. Of com-se, when slacked, there -vdll be 
teu. Suppose the price a dollar a cask, the slacked lime would be ten 
cents per bushel, or equal to that, at the quarry. Xow, what is the freight 
worth for a vessel to go direct, and to bring her cargo to the mouth of 
Green Harbor River ? This, as well as the actual 2 >rice at Thomaston, you 
can readily ascertain. Please make inquiries, and let me know. The 
Thomaston lime is a good deal stronger than the Pennsylvania lime, and 
yet, in tlic best counties of Peuusylvama, they wnll pay twelve or fifteen 
cents a bushel for lime, and haul it teu, fifteen, or twenty miles, for corn, 
clover, and wheat. Think of these things, and count the cost. If I had 
lime, in addition to using it with mud and other matter, I should use it by 
itself, thus : I should spread it, thirty or forty bushels to the acre, on old 
sward-laud, like Stoughton Island, on the old orchard, or the sheeyj-iias- 

^ This farm, with a rery old Puritan This ■was one of the local distinctions 
ho'use, had become the property of Mr. which were always conceded to him. 
Webster. Porter Wright, -ivho was his “foreman” 

^ This place Mr. Webster finally called at Marshfield for many years, in giving 
“Careswell.” He built a cottage-house his recollections of Mr. Webster, after 
upon it, which was occupied by his son his death, said, with delightful naivete, 
Fletcher as a summer residence. It is “ Xobody had ever used munhaden or 
about one mile distant from “ Green kelp in this part of the country ; he 
Harbor.” started both.” 

^ His second son, afterward Major “ John Taylor, one of the best speci- 
M'ebster. mens of the Xew'-Eugland yeomanrj', 

* Mr. WelDSter enjoyed the glory of was Mr. Webster's farmer and faeiotum 
being the first farmer on that coast to at Franklin. It must have been tall corn 
use “ kelp,” or sea-weed, as a manure, for this man to lose himself in. 


unslackcci lime to the acre ; ami on such light laud I think I should phmt 
beans. The next year apply manure from the bara-yard as plentifully as 
possible, get a crop of oats, and put in grass-seed. Field turnips would 
do vrell, instead of oats, or part might be put into each. On strong, clayey 
laud, I should plant corn or potntues. Ponder these matrers.^ 

“■\Ye have made some mistakes, but must hope to grow wiser. Jurer 
again sow small grains on long manure. Put that down as one maxim. If 
I live, and am well, I must go home, either in !March or the early part of 
April. Either time will be in season to settle some tilings. If I should be 
in Marshfield in March, I should expect to drive the- team once oii the 
beach with a load of kelp. The oxen which yon destine for beef next fall 
you will, of course, ease oli‘ from their work so soon as you can. v, hen the 
business of kelji is over. How many, and which is it be-t to turn out : 
1. There are the old oxen, they must be fatted, of course. 2. The off oxen, 
bought of Captain Stevens (I wish we had the black ram to go with them i, 
if not sold, these must be fatted. 3. Then there are the Princeton oxen, 
which are quite old enough to fat well. Xow, I do not see how we are 
going to sell any thing, unless it be stock, and we mu.-t contrive to sell 
something, or we shall all be called on to make an tissiecnmeiiT. These off 
oxen, I think, will make good beef, for Captain John Thomas and his v.'ife 
Lucy, and for me and wife Caroline, Suppose, therefore, we devote them 
to the captain’s ‘ powdermg tub.’ together with any other similar likely 
thing which John Taylor may happen to send down next fall And then, 
suppose we fat the old oxen and the Princeton oxen for the market, loosing 
them from the yoke as early as we can, keeping them as well as we can 
through the summer, and keeping them on roots in the f dl and winter, 
until they are fat enough to make people at Brighton • open their eyes,' as 
Captain Thomas would say ? All tliese things you must WL-igh. I d>.<n'c 
mean you must weigh the o.vca ; they are too poor yet. but weigh these 
hints. But I must stop from the.se interesting tiqiics, and pursue them no 
further. You owe tlie trouble of reading this long letter to my being un- 
able, from my cold, to go either to the court or Senate, and to my haviigg 
positively forbidden Charles to let any one in this day. I am tired, too, of 
reading, and so have run on with this incoherent scribbling. There is 
another matter on which I may write you in a few days : b it, if I am well 


^ This reminds ns of Diirke, who, like 
Mr. ireb.ster, wa.s a practical farmer, and 
equally fond of the details of his work ; 

‘‘ BECON.-rriL’i-ii, Oct-l-.r * 21 . KTO. 

. . . “Last year I sowed two aon s with 
the same seed. '. . . In the summer th-ywyi-e 
twice liand-liocd, I fear nut sutBcieutly, out 


the crop is verj- lai-.-e. and the c.T.rrcit3. thonch 
not so sichtiy as th'- ^.lltd carrots, fall as rich 
ill Color, or. iuilecd. rathr-r hialier and liner; 
a mo-c aromatic s;n':-ll, Ann and admirably 
tasted. I have sent two w.acon-lo.ads to Lou- 
don. for which I had sis pounds. Aftec-n. The 
hack-carriac'.’ of coal-ashc-.s has paid iny 
fhara'-js.“— I C'oiv’.‘.' 7 /Oi:''feiO-= of t/n ItUtht Hon. 
E-hiviiid Loudon: ibtJ.i 


Tvitli a long letter for some time. Mean^yliile, I hope you "will not fail to 
•vri'ite as often as you can. Give my best regards to your -wife, and to Ann 
and the doctor, and to your father and mother, and my love to Edward. 
I suppose you all receive Charles’s communications in sufficient abundance. 
Adieu ! my good friend, 

“ Daxl. ’W'ebsteb,” 

Before this letter was written, Irowever, lie liad determined 
to resign liis seat in the Senate, and, at the end of January, he 
dispatched letters to Massachusetts, making known this pur- 
pose, in order that the Legislature might appoint his successor. 
His friends in Boston at once manifested their opj)osition to 
this step. In the city of Hew York the intelligence was re- 
ceived with no less concern. A meeting of his political friends 
was held on the 21st of Behruary, at which Chancellor Kent 
presided, and which was attended hy many of the principal per- 
sons in the city, for the purpose of inviting him to a pnhlie 
reception. If he was to resign, these gentlemen desired to 
mark their sense of his public serwees ; and if his pni’poses 
might he modified hy the wishes of a great body of citizens in 
the commercial metro^iolis of the country, they desired to pre- 
sent those wishes to him iu the most imposing form in which 
they could he expressed. It was certainly a striking proof how 
entirely he belonged to the country, and how widely his im- 
portance was felt beyond the limits of the State which he rep- 
resented, that the rumor of his intended resignation should have 
called forth such a demonstration as this. It was without j)re- 
eedent in the case of any man who had ever held a seat iu the 
Senate of the United States ; nor has it ever been since repeated 
in any other ease. Even if we were now to regard it merely 
as the expression of a party to one of its great leaders, its sig- 
nificance is scarcely diminished. But it was not a mere party 
movement. It was his relation to the Constitution, his rela- 
tion to the whole country, his extensive knowledge of public 
affairs, and his unwavering devotion to the Union, that led a 
body of men, who were not his constituents, to endeavor to in- 
fluence, as fin* as they might with decorum undertake to influ- 
ence, the course of his life. If such expressions induced further 


lie ^ras appealed to, aud liow little lie -vras left to regard lii? ottii 
personal interests, n-lien they were to be weiglied in the balance 
against the interests of tlie country. 

When the invitation to a public reception in hTevr York was 
a.bont to be sent to him at Washington, he was in eorrespond- 
once with liis friends in Massachusetts on the subject of his 
resignation. The Legislature of the State was then in session, 
and it was his own opinion, and that of his friends in Wash- 
ington, that the vacancy ought to be tilled before its adjourn- 
ment, He Iiad important private interests in the W est, con- 
nected with purchases of land which he had made in tliat 
region ; and, without any political oliject, he desired to travel 
in his own country more extensively than he had hitherto done. 
ISTor had he ever been in Europe. England, at least, he desired 
to see, and the desire to see him was not contiiied to the few 
Englishmen whom he had known here, although their letters to 
liiui constantly looked forward to the time when they iniglit 
welcome him among them. All this, it seemed to him. conld 
not be accomplished without some interval of nninterrnpted 
attention to his private affairs. He ex]iressed las willmgness 
to return to the Senate at some future time, if that should he 
the wish of his constituents. But they were unwilliug to re- 
ceive his resignation, even on this understanding, A committee 
of the Whigs of the Legislature, with their Speaker, the Hou. 
Hobert C. Wintbrop, at the head of it. sent him a formal re- 
quest to withdraw his resignation, or, at least, to postpone it 
for the present. To this an overwhelming nnmher of private 
mshes were added; so that when the Hew-York invitation was 
ready to be sent to him, and he was informally apprised of its 
tenor, nothing had been left for him to do but to signify his 
consent to hold the seat until the next meeting of the Legis- 
lature. 

The public correspondence in relation to the proposed cere- 
mony in Yew York is contained in the first volume of Mr. 
Webster’s Works. The following private letter respecting the 
arrangements has been hitherto unpublished : 
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cation, referred to in your letter of tbe 3d. instant, and bare made an an- 
s^ver to that communication, expressing, not balf as fully as I feel, tbe 
lionor conferred on me by this tender of respect and hospitality, made by 
political friends in ISTcw York. 

“ Such marks of apiDrobation cannot but be gratefully received; and I 
have signified to Mr. Ogden tbe pleasm-e it will give me to meet these, and 
other friends, in the manner most acceptable to them. 

“ In ans'wer to your inqub-y as to the day of my arrival in ISTcw York, I 
have to say that I have not fixed on any day, and that such day may be 
named as may best suit the convenience of the committee, and of others. 
I shall be in Pliiladelphia on Thursday or Friday next, and shall be ready, 
I presume, to proceed to FTew York on Monday, the 13th. Tuesday, the 
14th, or any day later than that, would, therefore, suit me. I can be at 
Jersey City Tuesday or Wednesday, or Thursday evening, as you may find 
most convenient, but rather preferring, myself, that it should not he later 
than 'Wednesday. 

“ I deshe the committee to consult their own feelings and vrislies, and 
not mine, in all things resiDectiug the manner and forms of proceeding. It 
would be perfectly agreeable to me to dispense with all ceremony of recep- 
tion, and to meet my friends after my arrival, in the ordinary way, in the 
city. But I leave all this in the discretion of others. You will have the 
kindness to write me, in Philadelphia, as soon as may be convenient, aud 
to name day, aud hour, and place, at which I may expect the honor of 
meethig with the committee. 

“I must not close this short letter, my dear sir, without expressing the 
pleastue it gives me to receive expressions of your jiersoual fi-iendship and 
regard. Be assured, I reciprocate these sentiments, and cordially offer you 
renewed declarations of esteem and the most sincere good wishes. 

“Daxiel Webster. 

“ Philip Hone, Esq.” 

Oa tlie lutli of Mareli tlie committee attended Mr. 'We'bster 
at Aiiiboy, and escorted liim to tlie city ; and in tlie evening lie 
met a great assemblage of the people at Miblo’s Saloon. Tlie 
speech wliicb he delivered on this occasion forms one of the 
chief landmarks in his political career, on account of the past, 
present, and future relations of the topics of which he treated, 
and the opinions which he expressed. He Avas at this time in 
his fifty-sixth year. It was very nearly a quarter of a centuiy 
since he first entered Congress, and he had heen fomfieen years 
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ster liad •:trennonslv opposed the nieasnres of the Executive, It 
tvas to he expected, theref<:»re, tliut he ^vouhl revietv the meas- 
ures of that Administration; for the crisis vdiich it tvas ap- 
parent that these measures lia'l prepared fr.r tiiC C'juntrv mas 
upon it, and hir. Tl^ehster owed it to liiiaself to make it plain 
that his oi^positioii had l)een founded in eoi-reet motive', and 
upon sound principles. Tlie condition of affairs which I ]i:ive 
described as existing during the past rear remained sii’ostan- 
tiallr unchanged. The ‘‘ Specie Circular *' was still in opera- 
tion, drawing the gold and silver of the cuuntrv into the land- 
offices, and tlience into the deposit landts, vrhere it touh the 
form of a debt to the Government, thus caaiverting its revL-nues 
into hank credits. The sevent v-ii\’e or eightv millions of specie 
iu the country neither went abroad tC) pay tlie ba.lance again-t 
us in foreign hands, nor was it so disposed of at home as to 
sustain the pajK-r currency, the volume of wljieli wa- increasing 
every day, without any regulator to conti’ol it, Eesides rliat 
portion of the specie which was locked np from free circulation 
by tlie operation of the Treasury circular, large ami.uints had 
begun to be boarded in private bands. Mr. "Webster saw that 
an explosion must ensue, and that it could not he far oil. He 
was, therefore, in this public address, to trace tlie causes that 
had brought about this state of things, and to };>oint out to the 
public iiitelligeuce the little that could then lie d-me toward 
arresting the catastrophe. 

His review of General Jackson’s measures relating to the 
cmTency, commencing from his first inauguration as President, 
was searching, but iJersouallj respectful. He spoke C'f the late 
President as a man who had done the country great service in 
the field ; bnt whose usiu-pations of executive power, while ad- 
ministering the Governmeut as President, had resulted iu a 
total derangement of the currency and the Lusiness of the com- 
munity. That this was a true descriptiiui of the case, eveiy one 
can now see who will look back t'i the year 1832, and will 
consider that, from that time down to the moment wlieii Mr. 
"Webster delivered this speech, iu the spring of 1837, Con- 


the hank, and Congress ^voiild not pass it over the veto. In 
1S33 the President removed the public deposits from the hank, 
and, although Congress would not have voted for this measure, 
it would not direct their restoration. The Executive selected 
the State banks that were to take the place of the national in- 
stitution ; prescribed their duties, and committed to them the 
whole proceeds of the public revenues ; acting all the while 
without any legislation or rightful authority on the subject. It 
was not until July, 1836, that Congi’ess interfered at all to place 
the dex^osit banks under the regulation of law, and securing 
them against executive favoritism. But, in the mean time, great 
mischiefs had ensued. The public money, constantly accumu- 
lating beyond the wants of the Government, had become the 
means of sjoeculation ; banking capital and bank x^aj^er had 
vastly increased ; there was no check on the pax^er circulation, 
and nothing to xn’oduce uniformity in its credit, and to sustain 
confidence in its security. As a means of efiecting some dimi- 
nution of these tendencies, Congress, in 1S36, ordered the sm*- 
plus in the Treasm-y to he distributed to the States. But now 
came in the Treasury circular, ordering nothing hut gold and 
silver to he received at the land-ofiices — a thing which Congress 
had just previously refused to direct by law; and, although, in 
the winter of 1S37, Congress passed a hill which was intended 
to rescind the cuenlar, the President would neither ax^x^rove nor 
disax^prove of it, and, as it went to him within the last ten days 
of the session, it failed to become a law. ISTearly every thing, 
therefore, in relation to the revenue and the cuiTeucy, had been, 
from the beginning of the late Administration, entuely under the 
control of the President, and that control had resulted in brinsc- 
ing the country to the situation in which it now stood — on the 
verge of a suspension of specie payments hy all its hanks, in- 
cluding those which held every dollar of the public funds. 

In the whole of that long contest, therefore, with the Ad- 
ministration of General Jackson, Mr. "Webster was eimao-ed in 
resisting a tendency of the Executive to absorb all political 
XDOwer, and especially all power over the cm-rency ; and it is be- 
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ster's opposition is to Le judged. Certainly, lie could liavc had 
no personal hostility to General Jackson. Their personal inter- 
com*se had always been mutually respectful, and hlr. "VTehster, 
notwithstanding his strong dissent from tlie President's meas- 
ures, was a guest at the Executive mansion probably as often 
as any public man of the time who was .so much occupied. But 
in that enormous enlargement of the Executive powers which 
grew up under President Jackson, in the control which he exer- 
cised over a great party, and in the manner in which Congress, 
when filled hy a majority of his friends, surrendered its judg- 
ment to the executive will, Mr. Mmbster saw great dangers to the 
futime stahilit}’ of the Constitution ; and it is quite apparent 
now that, if this had not been an exceptional ease — if the suc- 
ceeding Presidents had been men of siithcient force to have 
grasped and wielded the kind of sceptre that General Jackson 
left to them in the doctrines of executive power which he main- 
tained — we should have had reason to know, practically, the 
significance of these warnings. 

Moreover, tins subject of curreney and public finance was 
one that Mr. "Webster well uudenstood. He was not wrong 
when, in ISIO, he insisted tliat the public revenues must bo 
collected iii the hills of specie-paying hanks ; and tliat a paper 
currency must he secured by being at all times convertible into 
specie. He was not wrong, twenty years later, when lie said 
that the operation of the Bank of the United States, combined 
with the effect of his specie resolutions in ISIG, had given us a 
better paper cuiTency than any other coimtrv ha»l ever pos- 
sessed. He was not wrong when he maintained, as he always 
did, that there must he some paper circulation, and that no man 
of that generation would ever see an exclusive gold and silver 
curreney. He was not wrong when he foretold that the State 
hanks could not perform the functions of a national hank ; when 
he said, after the removal of the public deposits from the Bank 
of the United States, that the exchanges of the country would 
become disordered ; when he declared that the distribution of 
the public money to new agents, selected upon principles of 



whic'li must be used to take tbe place of bills of exckange ; and 
Trben, linallj, as tbe last of tbe Executive projects came into 
operatiouj lie pointed out tbe iniscbiefs that vere to arise from 
jilacing tbe vdiole S2iecie that was vutbin tbe country v’bere it 
could bave no operation in strengtbening and upholding its 
paper circulation, or be sent out of tbe countiy to restore tbe 
balance of trade by payment of its debts. ISTor Avas be wrong 
when, on tbe 16tb of Marcb, 1837, be said, with caution, but 
plainly enougli for wise men to understand, tbat “ tbe worst is 
not yet.” In less than three inontbs from tbat time, all tbe 
banks in tbe country suspended tbe paAunent of tbeir notes in 
specie,^ and an almost universal bankruptcy overspread tbe 
country. 

This speech is also memorable, because blr. "Vrebster availed 
bimself of this, tbe earliest moment after tbe independence of 
Texas bad been formally recognized by our Grovernment, to ex- 
press bis opposition to its annexation to tbe United States — an 
opposition wbicb be never changed nor relaxed. His reasons 
were these : In tbe first place, no necessity existed for extending 
tbe limits of tbe Union in tbat direction, and therefore tbe case 
was unlike tbat of Louisiana or Florida. In tbe next place, 
Texas Avas likely to be a slavebolding country, and be held that 
the people of tbe United States would not, and certainly should 
not, consent to add to tbe Union a territory large enough to 
make several new slavebolding States, On this subject be said : 

“ On tlie general question of slavery, a great portion of the community 
is already excited. The subject has not only attracted, attention as a ques- 
tion of politics, but it has struck a far deeper-toned chord. It has arrested 
the religious feeling of the country ; it has taken strong hold on the con- 
sciences of men. He is a rash man, indeed, and little conversant with 
human nature, and especially has he a very erroneous estimate of the chai’- 
acter of the people of this country, U'ho suj)pose3 that a feeliug of this 
kind is to be trifled Avith or despised. It vrill assuredly cause itself to be 
respected. It may be reasoned Avith ; it may be made Avilling, I believe it 
is eutbely Avilling, to fulfil aU existing engagements and all existing duties, 
to uphold and defend the Constitution as it is established, Avith whatever 

^ The suspension began in the city of Xew York on the 10th of June. 


At the same time he declared, in tiio strona’cst terms, that 
all the stipulations found in the Cunstitution in favor of the 
slaveholdiug States already in the Unii.>n ought t>.) lie fultilk-d. 
and, so far as depended on him, should he fuUilled, “ in the ful- 
ness of their spirit and to the exactness of tlieir letter.** Such 
was the attitude taken hy Inm at the very commencement of 
an excitement •which he forewarned the country was to lie at- 
tended by the most serious consequences — an attitude tliat is 
most important to he rememhered ly the reader, ]jecnii-e he 
will have occasion to see it again and again repeated, as e-ireii 
as ]\Ir. Webster was called to act upon this subject. In this 
respect, it must now be conceded that, of all the statesineii of 
that period, he looked farther into the future, and compreheinleil 
more in the range of his vision, than any of the public uicn of 
his time. The Southern statesmen saw danger to that iiisritu- 
tion of their States which had received a rpialified rec'.’gnition. 
and some degree of direct guaranty in tlie Constituti-.iii «;if the 
United States; and they sought, by the enlargement of the 
number of slaveholdiug States, to strengtlien their political 
power in the Government, as a means of defence against the 
growing spirit of aggression which had sprung up in the IS tirtli. 
But they did not see that no amount of increase of their sec- 
tional power would be of any avail against a sentiment which 
was taking its hold upon private conscience. They miscalcu- 
lated the efiect of suppression and coercion, as they miscalcu- 
lated the power of political combination or governmental action 
over the progress of opinion and feeling. The Xortheru states- 
men, too, who thought that the Union could be strengthened 
by recasting the balance of power Itetween the uoii-slaveholding 
and the slaveholdiug sections, erpially tViilcil to appreciate the 
fact that, after the latter had been increased, tlie movement 
itself — however it might, for a time, appear to be succe=sful. ly 
receiving the sanction of Northern constituencies — would, soinier 
07 


did see. Tlie j)i’oof tLat he saw it is iu tlie record of wliat he 
said, iu the waruings that he gave, and in eveiy one of his 
public acts relating to this subject, from this year 1837 to the 
close of his life. Let it be remembered that he entered upon 
this new era of the Union wdth a strong and clear conviction 
that causes were at wm-k which Avere to expose it to great p)erils ; 
and let every one of his particular efforts to avert those perils, 
when he could no longer control the causes, be judged by the 
existence of this conviction. 

LTr. "Webster’s purpose to make an extended tour to the 
"West, in the course of this spring and summer, having become 
known, Hr. Clay adchessed to him the following cordial letter, 
in anticipation of his visit : 


[FSOir WR. CLAY.] 

“ AsHLiKD, 2SfA March, 1S3T. 

“ jMy dear Sir : I should like to know at what time we may expect 
the pleasure of seeing you in. Kentucky, as I do not wish to he absent on 
that interesting occasion. I have no intention of leaving home during the 
spring, or before August, except to make an excursion to Missomu, to visit 
a young son whom I have established there. TTithout being bound to any 
si^ecific time for this trip, I wish to make it toward the last of May ; but, 
of course, shall be regulated by your movements, if I can know them. 

“ I am, truly and faithfully, 

“ Tour friend and obedient seiwant, 

“ H. Cray. 

“ The Hon. D. Webster.” 

The journey was begun iu the early part of Hay, and on 
the 11th of that month he was at Pittsburg. Descending the 
Ohio, he was met hy a hundred citizens of "Wheeling, who had 
chartered a steamboat to ascend the river and escort him to that 
place. At the landing he was greeted by an immense throng 
of people, and, on the 17th, he accepted a public dinner. The 
news of the suspension of the Eastern hanks reached Wheeling 
on the day of this entertainment. He had left a scene of com- 
mercial distress in the Atlantic cities, which, as he described it 
in his speech at this dinner, presented a mass of evil such as he 
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predictions of wliat liad now occurred. From the rear 1S32 
down to tlie last session of Congress, in everv important debate, 
lie bad foretold and proclaimed the approacli of this result, as a 
necessary consequence of tbe measures adopted in regard to tbe 
currency. 

On tbe ITtb and IStb of May be was at Maysville, in Ken- 
tucky, where be bad a similar reception, great numbers of peoide 
coming in from tbe surrounding country to see and to greet 
bim. On tbe 19tb be was escorted into Lexington by a com- 
mittee, cbosen for tbe purpose at a general meeting of tbe citi- 
zens ; and bere anotber public dinner was given to bim. At 
Louisvibe be was received at one of those peculiar entertain- 
ments wbicb are known in that country as “barbecues,” at 
which be addressed a vast crowd of people in a speech of two 
hours. Ascending the Ohio toward Cincinnati, be landed at 
Kortb Bend, and paid a visit to General Harrison. On the i2d 
of June be arrived at Cincinnati, amid a great iDopular demon- 
stration, and, on tbe 3d, be addressed tbe people of that city, 
being introduced by General Harrison. On tbe 9tb, at St. 
Louis, be was received in a similar manner, and as no other 
man, according to tbe newspapers of tbe time, ever was re- 
ceived on tbe west bank of tbe Mississippi. On tbe Idtb, be 
left St. Louis for Alton, in Illinois, where bis arrival was greeted 
with a display of flags, ringing of cbmeb-bells, cbscbarge of 
cannon, and a great turnout of tbe population. The next of 
these demonstrations wms at Madison, Indiana; and bere be 
was obbged, in consecjuenee of the state of tbe country and tbe 
early meeting of Congress, to tium bis course again toward tbe 
East. It would have occupied bim for at least three months 
longer to have accepted tbe other invitations wbicb poured in 
upon him from tbe great region that is covered by tbe States 
of Illmois, Incbana, and Ohio. But to tbe far greater part of 
all this outpouring of popular respect and interest be could 
only return bis grateful regrets. From Maebson be passed 


of tlie Lake House, and, on tlie follo-n-ing day, a festival v'as 
given in liis lionor. On tlie 1st of July lie crossed tlie lower 
part of Lake Micliigan to Micliigan City, and passed tlience to 
Toledo. On tlie Stli lie readied Detroit, from wliicli place lie 
arrived on the 16tli at Buffalo, where, on the ITtli, there was a 
oTand steamboat regatta on Lake Erie, in honor of his visit. 
On landing from this excursion, he was escorted to the park, 
and there addi’essed the public in one of his characteristic 
speeches. On the 26th he reached the city of hTew York, on 
his way to Massachusetts. 

Such is a very imperfect outline of the last extended and 
public tour that Mr. Webster made to the West. It might have 
resembled the progress of a supreme ruler, if he had not been 
simply a member of the legislative branch of the Government ; 
for the addresses which were presented to him, and which are 
now before me in great numbers, many of them coming from 
q^uarters which it was impossible for him to visit, ahuost always 
proceeded fi-oiii formal meetings of the citizens, convened for 
the purpose of inviting’ him, and they mark the general sense 
of his public importance, while, ivith perfect freedom, they ex- 
press the gratifreation and delight to be anticipated from his 
presence. It is quite apparent, from the tone of these addresses, 
that, on this tour, he exhibited his great social powers in their 
most attractive form, and that their fame spread far and wide 
through that vast region. It was a new experience in that 
country to see so much refinement and intellectual power, com- 
bined with a fascination and cordiality that put everybody at 
their ease, and yet lost nothing of personal dignity. Western 
society had heard of Mr. Webster’s coldness, and coldness is not 
to its taste. It found him, to its surprise and dehght, one of 
the most genial of men, capable of hearty enjoyment in the 
simplest pleasimes of life, and feeling quickly and keenly all 
manifestations of sympathy and kindness. On him, too, the 
country and its people produced a very strong impression. 

Mr. Yan Buren, who received the administration of the Gov- 
ernment in March, 1S37, just as the great crisis in the monetary 


procliimatioii issued for tliis purpose iiiL-t Mr. Mebster lie 
M’as on Ids tour in tlie TTest. It reiulered it necessary for liiin 
to sliorten liis joinney ; and. liy tlie time lie readied llostou, lie 
liad only tlie month of August remainiug for rest and recrea- 
tion at Marshfield. 

The position of the new President was peculiar. Com- 
mitted, by the circumstances of his election, to the policy of 
Ids predecessor, he had to accept the dogma that a national 
bank was a measure not to be resorted to under any cir- 
cumstances. At the same time, nothing had been devised to 
answer the purposes of a substitute for such an institution. 
The deposit-bank system had broken down entirely ; and, in 
the general crash which came by the suspension of specie pay- 
ments, these banks, with the public funds in their custody, were 
alike involved. Mhat had been called, under the former Ad- 
ministration, the experiment,"’ which had been founded in the 
expectation that the State banks could transact the financial 
business of the Government, and furnish a generally-accredited 
paper circulation for the uses of commerce, liad completely 
failed. The new Administration, therefore, had to strike out 
for itself, and for the country, a policy that was destined to be 
somewhat of a paradox ; for it was to coincide with that of the 
preceding Administration, and was yet to be unhke it. In re- 
fusing to go back to the policy of a national bank, Mr. Van 
Buren could adhere to the doctrines and example of General 
Jackson. But the latter had never renounced the duty of regu- 
lating the currency. He had, in fiict, admitted this duty, by 
attempting to make the deposit banks a substitute for the Bank 
of the United States. But the alternatives from which Mr. Van 
Buren had now to choose were, either to return to the policy of 
a national bank, which had been the policy of the country for 
forty years out of the forty-eight vchich had elapsed since the 
Government was established, or to renounce all care of the na- 
tional Government over the ciuTcucy, excepting the coinage, 
and to disclaim all concern of the Government in the relations 
of commerce, of exchange, and of the money which the people 


of a commercial cui'rency, was out of the cj[Tiestion, still it could 
not be easily seen bow tlie Government was to extricate itself 
from its j^resent embarrassments, and accomplish that divorce 
from the general concerns of the people, which alone remained 
for it to attempt, if no substitute could be found to discharge 
the functions that had so long been performed by a Bank of the 
IJnited States. 

Difficult, however, as the enterprise was, it was undertaken. 
The new Administration decided to disclaim the duty of xwo- 
viding a currency for commercial uses, or of exercising any con- 
trol over the xmper circulating medium ; and it is in reference 
to this new policy, which was to confine the action of the Gov- 
ernment to the care of its own interests alone, and to the mere 
collection and chsbursemeut of its revenues, that Mr. "Webster’s 
opx)osition to Mr, Van Buren’s measmes is to be examined. 
Before it could be known what those measures were to be, Mr. 
Webster had said x)nblicly, while on his tour in the West, that 
the country had now reached a point at which a great j^rineiple 
would have to be decided : whether the Government of the 
United States has any constitutional duty to X'ei’form in regard 
to the ciUTency of the country, beyond the mere regidation of 
the gold and silver coins. 

On the assembhng of Congress, the message of the President 
and the re]oort of the Secretary of the Treasury exhibited the 
deranged condition of the public finances, and disclosed the plan 
of the Administration. For the immediate relief of the Gov- 
ernment, it was XJrojDosed to j)Ostpone the payment to the States 
of the fourth instalment of the smplns revenue, and to issue 
some miUions of Treasmw notes, to he used in paying the public 
creditors. Mr. Webster op^msed the fii’st of these measures as 
inexpedient, after the States had been led to expect that the 
money %vonld be distributed to tliem ; and he pointed out that 
the kind of Treasury notes proposed to be issued, to circulate 
on the credit of the Government, without interest, and with no 
fixed period of redemption, would he mere paper money. For 
the permanent plan of managing the j)nblic finances, the mes- 



ont by them to the public creditors on Treasury orders. This 
sclieme, y'bicb afterward became exj-jauded into what was known 
as tbe “ Sub-Treasury,*’ was jiistibed upon the ground that it 
was no part of the duty of the Goyeriiment of the United States 
either to provide a paper circulating medium for the uses of the 
country, or to supervise and regulate that which is issued by 
corporations or individual bankers. A bill was soon introduced 
into the Senate, in accordance with the President's recommen- 
dation, for the x^urpose of carrying out the new plan of keexhng 
and disbursing the x^ublic moneys ; and to this bill Mr, Calhoun 
moved an amendment, providing for the gradual repeal of the 
resolution of Axnul 30, 1810, so far as it authorized the receix)t 
of the notes of speeie-x)aying banks in x)ayment of xniblic dues. 
Mr. Calhoun, who, in ISIG, advocated the creation of the last 
Bank of the United States, and, dining the Administration of 
General J ackson, had been opposed to his measures, now be- 
came a convert to the doctrine that the Government has no 
right to have any connection with banks. He regarded himself 
as having formerly acted under the compulsion of necessity, in 
supporting a national bank; and, now that the connection be- 
tween the Government and all banks was broken, he said that 
he was set at liberty to act uj)on his original opinions. It was 
in consequence of this change that Mr. "Webster and Mr. Cal- 
houn came into collision in the debate of this session iijion the 
currency. 

Mr. Webster’s great speech on this subject was delivered on 
the 28th of Sex)tember, in oj^position to the bill embracing the 
first Sub-Treasury scheme, and to Mr. Calhoun’s amendment. 
It was the most elaborate of all the arguments that he ever 
made in sujpport of the constitutional duty of the General Gov- 
ernment to see that a x)ax)er currency, of general credit, suitable 
to the wants of trade and business, as well as to the ji^yi^ient 
of debts due to the Governmeut, be maintained and preserved. 
The cax)ital somces of this constitutional argument were drawn 
fi.’om the coinage x^ower of the Constitution, the x'^rohibition on 
the States to issue their own x^aper for circulation, and the 
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ject of tlie coinage power, to provide a money for circulation 
that should he, at the same time, the standard of value, Mr. 
Webster contended that this power embraces authority to regu- 
late and control any and all paper which either States or indi- 
vidiials may put iuto circulation in the place of coin. Passing 
thence to the prohiljition on the States against issuing then* own 
paper for circulation, he said that it had not been, and now can- 
not be held to prevent them from authorizing private corpora- 
tions or individuals to issue notes for circulation on their own 


credit. Such notes were and would continue to he issued, and 
they filled all the channels of commerce, while they failed to be 
of universal credit. The power to regulate commerce here 
comes in, and is to be applied to the regulation and control of 
whatever, by circulating as money, is in fact an agent or instru- 
ment in the j^erformance of commercial transactions ; and from 
this power Mr. Webster deduced the duty of the General Gov- 
ernment to provide a ciuTency of general credit, equivalent in 
value to specie. Mr. Calhoun, who now denied this whole doc- 
trine, appears to have anticipated a kind of Government paper 
circulation which we have seen since most extensively employed. 
While he contended that the enthe banldng system of modern 
times, so far as it involved the use of Government credit, was 
AVi’ong and vicious, he was not able to suggest that the Govern- 
ment can wholly avoid the use of its credit in some form, or 
rely exclusively on the coinage. Credit, as the associate and 
assistant of the metals, he held to he Loth uuohjectionahle and 
necessary. Bnt, in seeking the form in which the Government 
is to use its credit, he selected as ** the most stable, the least 
liable to abuse, the cheapest, and that which combines all the 
requisite qualities of a credit chculation in the highest degree,” 
a Government paper receivable in pavmeut of the revenues, and 
to he issued as the wants of the Government should require. 
In the event of war, such a paper, he said, would open almost 
unbeumded resources to carry it ou, without the necessity of re- 
sorting to loans, which he was almost disposed to regard as a 
fraud. The increase of such bills would keep pace with the 
increase of taxes, and tbev vronld fnrm'di the. menus of 


ing iustitiitions, was essentially the same selieme wliieli we have 
since seen resorted to on a gigantic scale ; and we have thus 
had some means of judging how far it can he made “'the asso- 
ciate and assistant of the metals,” and how far it combines •*' all 
the requisite qualities of a credit cii’ciilation.” 

The difference between Mr. Mebster's tinauciiil system and 
that maintained by Mr. Calhoun as the best, can now be appre- 
ciated. Mr. "Webster contended that it always had been and 
always will be impossible to maintain any paper circulation at 
par Avith specie that is not convertible into specie at the Avill of 
the holder; that if Government is to use its credit ar all. in aid 
of the circulation, it must do it in such a tbriu as to mahe the 
paper issues convertible at pleasure into coin ; that its own 
paper, issued without any promise of redemption other than 
that of its being received for taxes, has no advantage over that 
issued by individuals ; that the modern banking system leads t* * 
the circulation of paper as money which is foimded on assigned 
capital and recognized credit, under an administration c-f citi- 
zens responsible, individually and corporately, to the laws. He 
held this system and form of credit to have been the great in- 
strument which has elevated the condition ot society in modern 
times, breaking down the influence which dcail capital confers 
upon the few who possess it, lifting up those who have industry 
without having capital, and extending the property and business 
of the great mass of mankind. These principles, which he held 
to lie at the basis of the relation in which government stands 
to society, in regard to the circulating medium, were, in his 
opinion, those on which the Government of the Hnited States 
must act ; and he maintained, noAv and always, that tne power 
to carry out these principdes is in the Constitution, and that to 
(;|022y it to be there is to reconstruct and reAwite the Constitu- 
tion, to take it away and give us a substitute. 

The bill to authorize the issue of Treasury notes was passed 
at this session. The bill to establish the Sub-Treasury was 
passed in the Senate, but did not pass the House. 

It was at this period that the first formal overture c-f annex- 



the ground that it mvolTed constitutional questions Tvliich it 
ivould be inexpedient now to agitate, and partly because we 
had a treaty of amity and commerce with Mexico, the friendly 
purposes of which would appear to be disregarded by enter- 
taining this proposal. ]\L'. "Webster had received a great num- 
ber of iietitions against the annexation before the actual con- 
dition of this negotiation was publicly known. As soon, how- 
ever, as it was known, he considered that the time had arrived 
when, it was proper for our citizens to declare their sentiments 
on the subject, and he accordingly presented the petitions at 
this session^ 


^ October 12, 1S37. 
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PEOJECT FOE A GKEAT WE5TER2T FARM — SEPARATE RATIOXALIir 
OF TEXAS — SLAVERY IX THE DISTRICT OF COLLAIBIA — THE 
SUB-TREASURY' — PREEMPTION EIGHTS FOR SETTLERS OX THE 
PUBLIC LANDS — THE COMMONWEALTH BANK, IX BOSTON — COR- 
RESPONDENCE. 

O lVE of the effects of Mr. Webster’s visit to the West, in 
the summer of 1837, was to conffi’m his desii’e for a 
great Western farm, and to lead him into other land specula- 
tions and projects of investment in that region. His fondness 
for agriculture, and his knowledge of it, found in that country 
the scope which they craved ; for his preferences in this re- 
spect were for broad fields and large operations. He had be- 
come the owner of an extensive tract, to which he had given 
the name of Salisbury, from that of his native town in Xew 
Hampshire. This place is in Sangamon County, Illinois, not 
far from Springfield ; on it he had placed, as his agent, Mr. 
Hathaniel Ray Thomas, a younger son of the family from 
whom he purchased the Green Harbor estate at Marshfield. 
After his return to Washington, in the winter and spring of 
1838, he was occupied with a project for enlarging this tract, 
so as to carry out a plan which he had long entertained of 
making a Western farm of one thousand acres. There he 
sometimes believed that he should retire finally from profes- 
sional and xmblic life ; sometimes, that he should make it a 
pfiace of only occasional residence, in order to indulge his love 



from, the increased value of the propert}’- that ^ra3 to arise 
out of the farther settlement of that country. But, at this 
jieriod, he had clone nothing more than to make contracts for 
tlie enlargement of Salisbury, and for stocking it, a& it would 
recjuire to be stocked, according to the scheme that he had 
planned. He was to look for the means of carrying out this 
grand project hereafter. 

At this session, another capital error was committed on the 
subject of slavery, and it is extraordinary that it should have 
been committed, and that the Southern statesmen should not 
have been content to accept the conservative and consistent 
views of hir. "W ebster as the true ground on which to rest the 
rights and interests of their States, instead of obhging him to 
dissent horn doctrines which it was out of the question for him 
to accept. His opinions were well known. He held that Con- 
gress could do nothing in regard to the institution of slavery in 
any State ; but that, in the District of Columbia, inasmuch as 
the jurisdiction of Congress is plenary, it could deal with this 
subject as it might see fit, and that this legislative power ueces- 
sarily involved the right of citizens of the United States to peti- 
tion for the abolition of slavery in the District, and the duty of 
Cougress to receive, refer, and consider the petitions. Never- 
theless, Hi’. Calhoun now undertook to have the Senate affirm, 
by resolution, that any act or measure of Congress, with a view 
to the abolition of slavery in the District of Cohmihia, would he 
a direct and dangerous attack on the institutions of all the 
slaveholding States ; and Hr. Clay proposed to go further, and 
declare that such legislation would he a violation of the faith 
implied in the cessions of the District by Yu’giuia and Mary- 
land, a just cause of alarm to the people of the slaveholding 
States, and that it would have a direct and inevitable tendency 
to disturb and endanger the Union,* From this doctrine, of 


’ The following was the ifth of the 
resolutions rativcd by Mr. Calhoun, De- 
cember 27, 1S37 : 

That the interraetidlini of any 
State or States, or their citLsta?. toUbolUh 


Elarery in this District, or any of the Terri- 
tories, on the ground, or under the pretest, 
that it is immoTal or sinful, or the passage of 
any act or measure of Congress with'tliat 
view, would be a direct and dangerous attack 
on the institutions of all the' slayeholcling 
States.” 



at the same time saying, that whatever would stay the exercise 
of the power inust he drawn from discretion, from reasons of 
justice and true policy, and from those high considerations 
wdiicli ought to influence Coiigress in questions of such extreme 
delicacy and importance^ How lie regarded the eftort of Hr. 
Calhoun and Hr. Clay is ajijiareut from the following letter : 


[to iiR. ketchum:.] 

“ WAsnixGTON', January 13, 1S3S. 

“ Dear Sir : ]\Iy speecli on ?.Ir. Clay's resolution will appear, I hope, 
in the Intelligencer to-morrow. I venture to say you will he satislied with 
it. TTe arc not shimhering here, hut wish to act witli circumspection as 
well as decision. I consider the proceedings of the Senate as having 
drawn a line which can never he obliterated. 

“ Mr. Clay aud IMr. Calhouu, in my judgment, have attempted in 183S 
v/hat they attempted in 1833, to malce a ncio Constitution. 

“ I am engaged to-day up to the cliin, in committee on the new Suh- 
Treasmy, and in court. To-morrow I will write you on the Hartford 
Convention, and on the Tariff Law of 1833. 

“ Tours, 

“ D. "Webster.” 


"We have seen in the last chapter the grounds of Hr. "Web- 
ster’s dissent from the policy of Hr. Yau Bnren’s Administra- 
tion on financial subjects. . It has been sometimes said, of late, 
that Mr. "Webster’s opposition to what was called the Sub- 
Treasury, if not the ouly error, wars one of the chief errors of 
Ms political life. This opinion is fonnded in a superficial Hew 
of his doctrines respecting the power and duties of the General 
Government in regard to the cniTency, and in an assumed suc- 
cess of the Sub- Treasury in reference to things coucerning 
"which it had no success at all, and which remained, as he said 


On the 10th of January, 1S38, Mr. 
Clay moved the following as a substi- 
tute : 

JResolvecI, That the interforeuce by the 
citizens of any of the States, with the view 
to the abolition of slavery in this District, is 
endangerinc; the rights and security of the 
people of the District; and that any act or 


measure of Congress, designed to abolish. 
Fiavery in this District, would be a violation 
of the faith implied in the cessions by the 
States of Virginia and Maryland, a just cause 
of alarm to the people of the slaveholdiug 
States, and have a direct aud inevitable ten- 
dency to disturb and endanger the Union.” 

* 8eo the speech, Works, iv., 371, et 

scq. 


custody and disbursement lias operated beneficially ; but it is 
to be remembered tliat its introduction and cstablisliment were 
accompanied by a denial of all power and duty of tlie General 
Goyernnicnt to exercise any control over the paper currency. 
This is the principal reason why Mr. W ebster reiterated bis 
op2)Osition to the Sub-Treasury at the present session. The dis- 
cussions on this subject led to another encounter Avith Mr. 
Calhoun.^ The folloAving note relates to it : 


[to MR. KETCnUM.] 

“Monday Momijig. 

“ Dear, Sir : I received yours last evening. Tlie speeches will go to all 
the printers this mail, and you Avill get a copy also. Tlie reply to Mr. 
Calhoun is nearly ready for the press. It v/ill make a speech of tAVenty to 
thirty pages. 

“ Tlie S2^ccch Avill not eomo quite up to expectation. It has been too 
much praised. If you can believe it, no reporter took down a single 
Avord of it. I had to gather it togctlior from my OAvn notes, my OAvn 
recollection, other friends’ recollections, and the letters of the Icttcr- 
Avritors. 

“ I shall go to Boston the end of this Avcck or early next ; must see 
you for an hour as I go on, though I shall make no stay, or a very short 
one, in hTew York. 

“Yours, 

“ D. Webstisr.” 


Mr. Wehstor’s visit to the West liad made him acquainted 
with a condition of tlic frontier settlements for wliich ho felt 
himself, on his return to Ids place in the Senate, bound to ex- 
tend some relief. In parts of Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, 
and especially in the region beyond the Mississippi, compre- 
hended hi what Avas then the Territory of Wisconsin, population 
liad extended itself beyond the surveys of the public lands, and 
tliG actual settlers were consequently witboiit any title to tlio 
land Avhicli they had cleared, and on Avhich they had made im- 
provements. Mr. Webster bad satisfied bimself tliat tbe cir- 

’ See the speeches on the Sub-Treasury, and the reply to Mr. Calhoun, Works, 
iv., 401-522. 


tliese settlers, their improYemeiits, and the lands on -which 
they -were living, must he met hy Congress in a spirit of liber- 
ality. He therefore supported, against Mr. Clay and his own 
colleague Mr. Davis, a hill to grant a preemption riglit to every 
actual settler on the public lands, who was in possession on the 
1st day of December, 1837, with certain restrictions and limi- 
tations. His speech on this subject is embraced in the fourth 
volume of his "Worhs. 

Among the mischievous abuses to which the system of de- 
positing the public moneys in certain selected State banks had 
led, under the late Administration, a scandalous occurrence 
took place in Boston, in the payment, by the local disbursing 
officers of the United States, of pensions and fishing-bounties 
in the bills of a bank which was on the eve of failure, and the 
result was a total loss to a most meritorious class of public 
creditors. They were all entitled by law to be paid in specie 
or in the notes of specie-paying banks. This disgraceful affair 
was brought before the Senate by Mr. TVebster, on the I'Tth of 
January; and he made it the occasion for pointing out that, 
while the general paper currency of the country was left 
depreciated and deranged for the want of some regulating 
and restraining power, the establishment of an exclusive sys- 
tem of gold and silver for Government use could not secure 
safety to the Government or its creditors ; for, in spite of 
the provisions of law, the disbursing agents of the Govern- 
ment will always be tempted to offer, and the creditors be 
made to accept, paper which passes for money in the par- 
ticular locality, and which is exposed at all times to the 
hazard of falling dead in the hands of its holders. He held 
the scheme of one kind of cm'rency for the Government and 
another for the people to be both impracticable and dan- 
gerous.^ 

The following important letters may appropriately close the 

^ See Ills remarks on the affair of the officers and managers of this bank ^’■ere, 
Common-wealth Bank, Boston. Works, at the same time, disbursing agents for 
ir., SYY, et seq. Some of the leading the Government. 



a coutimiecl sacrifice of liis ]ji‘i’^‘ite interests to tlie public 
good : 


[to mb. eetchum.] 

“Ifay 12, 1S33. 

“ Dear Sir : This Clierokee subject is difficult and delicate. The 
public sympathies are aroused too late. The Whig members of Congress, 
who haye taken an interest in seeing justice done to the Indians, arc worn 
out and exhausted. An Administration man, come from where he will, 
has no concern for Indian rights, so far as I can perceive. We shall en- 
deavor to do something or to say something. W e are all willing. 

“ Ton think that I ought to do some act to clear myself fr'om the shame 
and sin of this treaty. My dear sm, I fought it a week in the Senate, on 
the question of ratification. We came near preventing it, and should have 
done so, if we had not been disappointed in !Mi‘. Goldsboro ugh’s vote. W'e 
relied on him as a man of honor and religion ; but he voted for the treaty, 
and turned the scale — mortified some of his friends severely — went home, 
and never returned. 

“ On all occasions, public and private, I pronounce the treaty a base 
fraud on the Cherokee Indians. What c.an I do more ? Yet, I am willing 
to do more, if any good can be effected by it. . . . 

“ Yours, 

‘•D. Webster. 

“ P. S. — ^Please not to mention what I have said about the Chei-okee 
Treaty in the Senate, because I do not know, now, whether the injunction 
of secrecy was taken off. I will look on Jlonday, and, if it was, will send 
you a list of ayes and noes. I think it was taken off, and that the ai/es 
and noes have already been published.' 


[to MR. PECK.] 

“ Senate-CIiamber, Janm/'i/U, 1833. 

“Mx DEAR Sir: I can have no possible objection to stating to you, in 
any manner you may desire, my opinions on the various branches of this 
great and agitating subject of slavery. 

“ In the first place, I concur entirely in the resolution of the House of 

' This letter refers to the Treaty of kees were dissatisfied with the treaty, 
Xew Echota, negotiated in December, and claimed that it was negotiated in 
1SS5, which stipulated for the removal behalf of their nation by unauthorized 
of the Cherokee nation to the West; persons, and was never ratified by a re- 
the removal to be consummated by May spectable number of the tribe. It was a 
23, 1S3S. A large portion of the Chero- most scandalous transaction. 



(.'ipation 01 Slaves, or in the treatment oi them witiim any Oj. tne oiareb; it 
remaining vitli the several States alone to provide any regulations therein 
vhicii humanity and true policy may require.’ 

‘‘ In the next place, I entertain no doubt whatever that Congress pos- 
sessing, by the express grant of the Constitution, a right to c.vercise cx- 
clusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over the District of Columliia, the 
same having been ceded by the States of Maryland and Virginia, and be- 
come the seat of the Government of the United States, have full authority 
to regulate slavery within said District, or to abolish it altogether, when- 
ever, in tlndr judgment, humanity and true piolicy may rer|uire it; and 
that they have full authority also to regulate or restrain the purchase and 
sale of slaves witliin said Di.strict in any manner which they may deem 
just and expedient. 

‘*1 am also clearly and eutirelj* of opinion, that neither hy acts of 
cession by the States, nor liy the acceptance by Congress, nor in any other 
way, has the faith of Congress become pledged to refrain from exercising 
its coiLstitutional authority over slavery and the slave-trade in said Dis- 
trict. More than all, it is my ojnnion ‘ that the citizens of the United 
States have an unquestionable constitutional right to j'^utition Congress 
for the rest'-aiut or abolition of slavciw and the slave-trade within the said 
District ; and that all such petitions, being respectfully written, ought to 
bo received, read, referred, and considered in the same manner as petitions 
on other important subjects are received, read, referred, and considered; 
and without reproach or rebuke to the authors or sigmers of such petitions.’ 

“ The right of petition, free, unqualified, and untrammelled, I hold to 
he of the very substance and essence of civil liberty. I can have no con- 
ccikiou of a free government, where the people, respectfully approaching 
those who are elected to make laws for them, and offering fur their con- 
sidcratiou petitions re.specting any sulqect, over which their constitutional 
power of legislation extends, may be repelled, and their petitions rejected, 
without consideration and even without hearing. 

“ ‘Wherever there is a constitutional right of petition, it seems to me to 
be quite clear that it is the duty of those, to whom jx-titions are addressed, 
to read and consider them ; otherwise the whole right of petition is hut a 
vain illusion and mockery. 

“ I am, dear sU, with very true regard, 

“Daxieu Webstee.” 


[to messes. KELLEY AXT) OTHEES, ERIE, PEXXSTLYAXIA.] 

'• Wasiitscton, June 4, 183S, 

“ Gextlemen : The canc made from the timber of the ship which, bore 
the flag of the gallant Perry on the memorable 10th of September, and 
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“ To those lyho hare united in this token of confidence and friendship, 
I bog leave to return my respectful and cordial thanks. Be kind enough 
to say this to them, as you may have occasion to see them, and assure 
them that I highly value their present, because of the associations con- 
nected with its material, and especially because it is their present, and 
because of the inscriptions which they have seen fit it shall bear. 

“You have been kind enough to say, gentlemen, that you claim kin- 
dred "with me as an American citizen. 

“ I admit and reciprocate this claim with gi-eat pleasure and sincerity. 
I recognize you and your neighbors as fellow-citizens, my own country- 
men, embarked on the same political fortunes, enjoying the same liberty, 
and the same bounties and blessings of Providence as myself. 

‘•'Your homes are on the shores of one of our great inland seas, mine is 
on the ocean ; but our substantial interests, the great elements of our pros- 
perity, and, above all, our stake in that paramount treasure of a free peo- 
ple, a good and wise government, are the same. All these are under the 
protection and guardianship of that inestimable Constitution which our 
fathers framed and have delivered to us, as a bond of perpetual union. 

“It affords me, gentlemen, much gratification to find that my political 
conduct, on trying occasions, now passed, and I hope passed forever, has 
met your approbation. The period to which you refer, you justly call the 
dark hour. I felt it to he my duty in that momentous crisis to disregard 
party and personal considerations, to act in the true spfrit of the Consti- 
tution, and, without forgetting the propriety of moderation, or the laws 
of kindness and charity, to proceed, nevertheless, with a firm and inflexible 
resolution of upholding the authority of the laws and defending the 
Union. I am happy to know that in all this I appear to you to have dis- 
charged the duty of a good citizen. 

“I am, gentlemen, your friend and obedient servant, 

“Daxtel "Webster.” 


At tMs time tlie affairs of Texas assumed a new aspect, in 
conseq^uenee of a eliange in tlie pm’poses of tlie leading persons 
in that country, respecting its annexation to the United States. 
This change was especially welcome to Mr. "W ebster, who had 
always desired to see Texas establish and maintain a separate 
nationality ; and when, in consequence of negotiations which 
the new minister of Texas opened with Mr. Nicholas Biddle, 
for a loan to his government of five millions of dollar’s, to he 
subscribed in the United States, that gentleman wrote to Mr. 
M'ehster, to ash his opinion on the whole subject of Texan 



[to mu. kicholas biddle.] 

*• Boston, September 10, 188S. 

“ Mt dear Sir : I have received your favor of the 8th instant. The 
decision of the Government of Texas to withdraw its application for a 
union with the United States is, in my judgment, an event eminently 
favorable to both countries. She now stands as an independent state, 
looking to her own pow’er and her own revenues to maintain her place 
among the nations of the earth ; an attitude vastly more respectable than 
that which she held when solicitous to surrender her oavu political charac- 
ter, and become part of a neighboring country. Seeking thus no longer a 
union with us, and assuming the ground of entire independence, I think 
it highly important to the interest of the United States that Texas should 
be found able to maintain her position. Any connection with a European 
state, so close as to make her dependent on that state, or to identify her 
interests with the interests of such state, I should regard as greatly unfor- 
tunate for us. I could not but regret exceedingly to see any union be- 
tw^een those parts of our continent which have broken the chain of Euro- 
pean dependence, and the Governments of Europe, whether those from 
which they have been disunited or others. You remember the strong oiiin- 
ion expressed by jilr. Monroe, th,at the United States could not consent to 
the recolonization of those portions of this continent wliich had severed 
the ties binding them to a European connection, and formed fr-ce and 
independent governments for themselves ; or to the establishment of other 
European colonies in America. The sphit and the reason of this senti- 
ment would lead us to regard with just fear, and therefore with just 
jealousy, any connection between our near American neighbors and the 
powerful states of Europe, except those of friendly and useful commercial 
intercourse. 

“ It is easy to foresee evils, with which any other connection than that 
last mentioned, between Texas and one of the great sovereignties of 
Europe, might threaten us. Hot to advert to those of a high and political 
nature, one likely to have a dhect bearing on our commerce and pros- 
perity is very obvious. I mean the effect of such a connection on the 
great staple of our Southern production. Texas is destined, doubtless, to 
be a great cotton-producing country ; and, while wm should cheerfully 
concede to her all the advantages which her soil and climate aflbrd to 
her, in sustaining a competition with ourselves, we could not behold with 
indifference a surrender by her of her substantial independence for the 
purchase of exclusive favors and privileges from the hands of a European 
government. 

“ The competency of Texas to maintain her independence depends, I 



also the question whether a loan to Texas would be safe. I have supposed 
that her new-found Government was gradually strengthening and improv- 
ing in all the qualities requisite for the respectable exercise of national 
power. That, in institutions so recent, there should be for a time some 
irregularity of action, is to be expected. But, if those, to whose hands her 
destinies are now committed, shall look steadily to two great objects — • 
first, real and absolute, as well as nominal national independence ; and, 
second, the maintenance of a free and efficient Govemment, of which good 
faith shall he, from the beginning, a marked characteristic — I see nothing 
to render it less safe to negotiate money transactions with her than with 
the governments of other countries. On the other hand, if a spirit of 
speculation and 2ii'oject should appear to actuate her councils, if she should 
trifle with her public domain, involve herself in contradictory obligations, 
or seek to establish her 2)ros|Dcrity on any other foundation than that of 
justice and good faith, there would then be little to be hoped, either in 
regard to her jjunctuality in ijecuniary engagements, or to the probability 
of her maintaining an independent national character. My opinion on the 
w'hole is, that the prosj^ects of Texas are now far better and brighter than 
they have ever been before ; that the interest of our own country requires 
that she should keep herself free from all particular European connection ; 
and that whatever aid can be furnished to her by individuals or corpo- 
rations in the United States, in the present state of her affairs, to enable 
her to maintain a truly independent and national character, would tend 
to promote the welfare of the United States as well as of Texas herself. 

“ I am, dear sir, yours, with great regai-d, 

“ D. Webstek.” 



A-PPEE-DIX. 


T he notes of Hr. Jefferson’s conversation, referred to on 
page 226 of this yolmne, are given by the lady vrho verote 
them, with the following explanation : 

“ These arc notes about a visit of three or four days to hlr. 
Jefferson, in December, 1824. They were written down, on the 
very evening on which we left ilonticello, at a little tavern kept 
by a Mrs. Clarke, where we stopped for the night, early in the 
afternoon, because it was the only tolerable inn within oiu’ reach. 
We had therefore a long winter evening before us, and we got rid 
of it by making these notes, which are hero copied with care, and 
without a change of any sort, from the identical manuscript in which 
they were originally recorded, chiefly by Mrs. Ticlaior, under the 
dictation of hlr. Webster and Isli'. Ticknor. As far as what relates 
exclusively to Mr. Jefferson, his appearance and conversation, the 
work is jMr. AVebster’s. The rest was a sort of joint-stock contri- 
bution.” 

Boston, May 1, 1SG9. 


H 0 T E S. 

AIe. Jei’Peesoe’ is now between eighty-oue and eighty-two, aljove 
six feet high, of an ample bony frame, rather thin and spare. His 
head, which is not peculiar iu its shape, is set rather forward ou his 
shoulders, and, his neck being long, there is, when he is conversing 
or walking, an habitual protrasion of it. His head is still well 
covered with hair, which, having been once red, and now turning 
white, is of an indistinct light sandy color. His e 5 'es are small, very 
light, and now neither brilhant nor striking. Ilis chin is rather long, 
not sharp ; his nose small, regular in its outline, with the nostrils a 
little elevated. His month well formed, and still well filled ^vith 
teeth, generally strongly coinioressed, bearing an expression of con- 



of a most extraordinary size. His walk is not precise and military, 
but easy and swinging ; he stoops a little, not so much from age as 
fi’om constitutional formation. When sitting, he appears low, partly 
from not holding himself erect, and partly from the disproportionate 
length of his limbs. He wears, in the house, a dark-gray surtout 
coat, kerseymere yellow waistcoat, with an under one, fiiced with a 
dingy red ; his pantaloons are loose, very long, and of the same 
material as his coat. His stocldngs are gray, and his shoes of the 
kind that bear his name. * His whole dress is not slovenly, but 
neglected. He wears a common round hat ; when on horseback he 
wears a gray strait-bodied coat, and a long sjienccr of the same 
material, both fastened with large pearl buttons. WTien we first 
met him riding, he ivore round his throat, in the place of a cravat, a 
knit white woollen tippet ; and, to guard his feet, black relvet 
gaiters under his pantaloons. His general appearance indicates an 
extraordinary degree of health, vivacity, and spirit. His sight is 
still good, for he needs glasses only in the evening ; his hearing is 
but slightly impaired, but a number of voices in animated conversa- 
tion confounds it. 


He rises in the morning as soon as he can see the hands of his 
clock, and examines his thermometer immediately, for he keeps a 
regular meteorological diary. Until brealdast he employs himself 
chiefly in writing ; brealcfasts at nine. From that time till dinner he 
is employed in his hbrary, excepting that every fair morning he rides 
on horseback not less than seven miles, sometimes twelve or four- 
teen. He dines at foui', retires to his drawing-room at six, passes 
the succeeding hours in conversation, and goes to bed at nine. His 
habit of retiring early is so strong, that it has become essential to 
his health. His breakfast is made of tea, coffee, and bread, in all the 
good Yirginia varieties, of which he does not seem afraid, however 
new and warm. He enjoys his dinner well, taking with his animal 
food a large proportion of vegetables. In regard to wines, he may 
be said to excel, both in the Icuowledge and use. His preference is 
for the -wines of the Continent, of which he has many sorts of excel- 
lent quality. Among others we found the following, which were 
new to us : L’Ednan, Muscat, Samian, and Limoux. His dinners 
are in the half Yirginian half French style, in good taste, and 



His conversation is easy and natural, and, apparently, not ambi- 
tious ; it is not loud, as challenging general attention, but usually 
addi’essed to the person next him. The topics, when not selected 
to suit the character and feelings of his auditor, are those subjects 
with ■which his mind seems particularly occuiiied, and these, at pres- 
ent, may be justly said to be — 1st. Science and letters, especially 
the University of Virginia •which is coming into existence, almost 
entirely from his exertions, and ■will rise, it is to be hoped, to useful- 
ness and credit under his continued care. When 'we ■were ^vith him, 
his favorite literary subjects -were Greek and Anglo-Saxon ; and 2d. 
Hiistorical recollections of the times and events of the Revolution, 
and of his residence in France from 1783-’84 to 1789. 


Mme. n’HouDETOT’s society was one of the most agreeable in 
Paris w’hen I Avas there. She had inherited the materials of which it 
Avas composed from Mme. do Tencin and Mme. de Geoffrin. St. 
Lambert was always there, and it was generally believed that, every 
evening, on his return home, he wrote down the substance of the 
conversations he had held there Avith D’Alembert, Diderot, and the 
other distinguished persons who frequented her house. From these 
conversations he made his books. 


I KiVEW the Baron de Grimm very well j he was quite uglj', and 
one of his legs Avas considerably shorter than the other. But he Avas 
the most agreeable person in French society, and his oiiinion Avas 
always considered decisive in matters relating to the theatre and to 
painting. His persiflage was the keenest and most provoking I ever 
kneAV. 


Mme. Neckee, Avas a very sincere and excellent Avoman, but she 
was not very pleasant in conversation, for she Avas subject to what we 
call in Virginia the “ Budge ; ” that is, she was very nervous and 
fidgety. She could rarely remain long in the same place, or converse 
long on the same subject. I have known her get up from table five 
or six times in the course of one dinner, and walk up and doAAm her 
saloon to compose herself. 



into some business on liis own account, was a bankrupt before tlie 
year was out. When I was about tbe age of fifteen, I left the 
scliool here to g*o to tbe college at Yvnlliamsburgb. I stopped some 
days at a friend’s, in tbe county of Louisa. There I first saw, and 
became ac^juainted with Patrick Henry, Having spent tbe Cbristmas 
holidays tberc, I proceeded to Williamsburgb. Some question arose 
about iny atlinission into the college, iny prcjiaratoiy studies iiot 
having been pursued in the school connected with that institution. 
This put off my admission about a fortnight, at which time Henry 
appeared in Williamsburgh, and applied for a license to practise 
law, having commenced the study at or subsequent to the time of 
my meeting him in Louisa. There ^vore foiu’ examiners — 'Wythe, 
Pendleton, Pej’tou Piandolph, and John Randolph. Wythe and 
Pendleton at once rejected his appHcalion ; the two Randolphs 
were, by his importunity, prevailed upon to sign the license, and, 
having obtained their signatures, he applied again to Pendleton, 
and, after much entreaty, and many promises of future study, suc- 
ceeded also in obtaining his. He thou turned out for a practising 
lawyer. Tlic first case which bi’oiight him into notice was a con- 
tested election, m which he appeared as counsel before a Committee 
of the House of Burgesses. His second was the “ Parsons cause,” 
already well kno-\vn. These, and similar eflbrts, soon obtained him 
so much reputation that he was elected a member of the Legislature. 
He was as well suited to the times as any man ever was ; and it is 
not now eas}’ to say what we should have done without Patrick 
Heniy. He was far before all in maintaining the spmt of the Rev- 
olution, Ills iufiueiice was most extensive with the members from 
the Upper Counties ; and Ids boldness and tludr votes overawed 
and controlled the more cool, or the more timid aristocratic gentle- 
men of the lower part of the State. His eloquence was peculiar, if 
indeed it should he called eloquence, fur it vras impressive and 
suljlirae beyond what can be imagined. Although it was difficult, 
w’neu ho had spoken, to tell what he had said, yet, while speaking, 
it always seemed dh-ectly to the point. When ho had spoken in 
opposition to my' opinion, had produced a great effect, and I inyr- 
self had been lughly delighted and moved, I have asked myself, 
when he ceased, ‘■^Yhat the devil has he said?” and could never 
answer the inquirv. His person was of full size, and his manner 
and voice free and manly'. His utterance neither very fast nor 


knowledge of any sort. He read nothing, and had no books. Re- 
turning one Noveinl^er from Albemarle Court, he borrowed of me 
Hume’s Essays in two yolumes, saying he should have leisure in 
the winter for some reading. In the spring he retmiied them, 
and declared he had not been able to go farther than twenty 
or thirt}’- pages in the first volume. He wrote almost nothing ; he 
could not write. The resolutions of ITTo, which have been ascribed 
to him, have been by many supposed to have been written by Mr. 
Johnson, Ayho acted as his second on that occasion. But, if they 
were Avi’itten by Henry himself, they are not such as to prove any 
poAver of composition. Neither in polities nor in his profession ryas 
he a man of business *, he Avas a man for debate only. His biog*- 
rapher says : He read Plutarch every year.” I doubt if he eA'er 
read a A’olume of it in his life. His temper AA'as excellent, and he 
generally observed decorum in debate. On one or two occasions I 
liaA’C seen him angry : his anger Avas terrible, and those aaAo had Avit- 
nessed it AA'ere not disposed to prOA'oke it again. In his opinions he 
Avas yielding and practicable, and not disposed to differ from his 
friends. In priyatc coiiA’ersation he Avas agreeable and facetious, and, 
AA'hile in genteel society, seemed to understand all the decencies and 
proprieties of it ; hut in his heart he prefcri-cd Ioat society, and sought 
it as often as possible. 

He Avould hunt in the piiie-Avoods of FluA'anna Avith oA’erseers, 
and persons of that description, liAung in a camp for a fortnight at a 
time, Avithout a change of raiment. I hayc been often astonished at 
his command of j^roper language ; Iioav he obtained the knoAA'ledg'c of 
it I ncA'er could find out, as he read little, and conversed little Aviih 
educated men. 

After all, it must be alloAA'cd that he Avas our leader in the meas- 
ures of the RcA'olution in Vh’ginia, and in that respect more is due to 
him than to any other person. If avc had not had Abn, avc should 
prohal)ly have got on pretty Avell, as you did, by a number of men 
of nearly equal talents ; but he left all of ias fir behind. His biog- 
rapher communicated the sheets of his Avork [to me], as they AA’ere 
printed, and, at the end, asked for my opinion. I told him it Ayould 
be a epestion hereafter, whether his Avork belonged to the shelf of 
history, or of panegyric. It is a poor book, Avritten iu bad taste, and 
giyes an imperfect idea of Patrick Henry. It seems Ayritten less to 
shoAV Mr. Henry than Mr. Wirt. 



BulFon’s residence in the country, and introduced me to mm. It -was 
Buffon’s jiractice to remain in liis stud}’- until dinner-time, and receive 
no -visitors under any pretence ; but his house -was open, and his 
grounds, and a servant sho-vved them very civilly, and invited all, stran- 
gers and friends, to remain and dine. We sa-w Buffon in the garden, 
but carefully avoided him ; but -we dined -with him, and he proved 
himself then, as he alv'ays did, a man of extraordinary powers in con- 
versation. He did not declaim ; he was singularly agreeable. I -was 
introduced to him as Mr. Jefferson, who, in some notes on Virginia, 
had combated some of his opinions. Instead of entering into an ar- 
gument, he took down his last work, presented it to me, and said, 
“ VTien Mr. Jefferson shall have read this, he -will be perfectly satis- 
fied that I am right.” Being about to embark from Philadelphia 
for France, I had observed an uncommonly large skin of a panther, at 
the door of a hatter’s shop. I bought it for half a Jo ’ on the spot, 
determining to caivy it to Europe, to convince M. Buffon of his mis- 
take in relation to this annual, which he had confounded with the 
cougar. I sent him the sldn, -with a note. He acknowledged his 
mistake, and said he would correct it in his next volume. I at- 
tempted also to convince him of his error in relation to tlie common 
deer and the moose of America, he ha-ving confounded our deer with 
the red deer of Europe, and our moose with the reindeer. I told him 
om deer had horns two feet long ; he replied, -unth warmth, that if I 
could iDroduce a single specimen with horns one foot long, he would 
give up the question. Upon this I wrote to Virginia for the horns 
of one of our deer, and obtained a very good specimen, four feet 
long. I told him, also, that the reindeer could walk under the beUy 
of our moose, but he entirely scouted the suggestion. Whereupon, 
I wrote to General SviUivan, of New Hampshire, and desired him to 
send me the bones, skin, and antlers of a moose, supposing they could 
easily he obtained by him. Six months afterward, my agent in Eng- 
land advised me that General Sullivan had dra-vm on him for forty 
guineas. I had forgotten my request, and wondered why such a 
draught had been made, but I paid it at once. A little later, came 
a letter from General Sullivan, setting forth the manner in which he 
had complied "with my request ; that he had been obliged to raise 
a company of nearly twenty men ; had made an excursion toward 
the White Hills, camping out many nights ; and had at last, after 

^ Jo is a Portuguese coin of eight dollars, common in this country at one period. 



nest volume, to set these things nght also; out he aieu cureociy 
aftenvarcl. 


THE YIR&rKIA EAST. 

About the time of the Boston Port Bill, the patriotic feeling in 
Virginia had become languid and worn out, from some cause or other. 
It was thought by some of us to be absolutely necessary to excite 
the people ; but we hardly knew the best means. At length it oc- 
curred to us to make grave faces, and have a fast. Some of us, who 
were younger members of the Assembly, resolved upon the measure. 
We thought Oliver Cromwell would be a good guide in such a case. 
We accordingly looked into Push worth, and drew up om’ resolutions, 
after the most pious and praiseworthy examples. It would hardly 
have been in character for us to present them ourselves. We applied, 
therefore, to Mr. Nicholas, a grave and religious man. He proposed 
them in a set and solemn speech. Some of us gravely seconded him, 
and the resolutions were passed unanimously. If any debate had 
occurred, or if they had been postponed for consideration, there is no 
chance that they would have passed. The next morning Lord Botte- 
tourt, the Governor, summoned the Assembly to his presence, and 
said to them, “ I have heard of yom* proceedings of yesterday, and 
augur ill of their effects. His Majesty’s interests require that you be 
dissolved, and you are dissolved.” Another election soon afterward 
taking place, such was the spirit of the times, that every member of 
the Assembly, without an individual exception, was reglected. 

Lord Bottetourt was an honorable man. His g'overnment had 
authorized him to make certain assurances to the people here, which 
he made accordingly. He wrote to the Minister that he had made 
those assurances, and that, unless he should be enabled to fulfil them, 
he must retire fi’om his situation. This letter he sent unsealed to 
Peyton Randolph, for his inspection. Lord B. s great respectabihty, 
his character for integrity, and his general popularity, would have 
enabled him exceedingly to embarrass the measures of the patriots. 
His death was therefore a fortunate event for the cause of the Revo- 
lution. He was the first Governor-in-Chief that had ever come over 
to Virginia. Before his time, we had received only Deputies, the 
Governor residing in England, with a salary of £5,000, and paying 
his Deputy £1,000. 



people, who wondered what ifc meant, and came together in multi- 
tudes, I took care to provide a preacher for the occasion. 

(Ill reply to a cpiestion of lilr. "Webster.) 

The Declaration of Independence was written in a house on the 
north side of Chestnut Street, between Third and Fourth — not a cor- 
ner house. rieiskelPs Tavern, in Fom-th street, has been shown for 
it — (to Mr. Webster) — but this is not the house. 

When Congress met, P. Heniy and R. H. Lee opened the gen- 
eral subject with great ability and eloc|uenee — so much so that Paca 
and Chase, delegates from iilar3'land, said to each other, as the}’’ re- 
turned from the House, “ We shall not he wanted here ; those gen- 
tlemen fi-om Virginia will be able to do eveiy thing without us.” But 
neither Henr\' nor Lee was a man of business, and, having made 
strong and eloquent general speeches, they had done aU they could. 
It was thought adnsable that two papers should be di’awn up, one, 
an address to the iieople of England, and the other an address, I 
think, to the King. Committees were raised for these purposes, and 
Henry was at the head of the first, and Lee of the second. "When 
the Address to the people of England was reported, Congress heard 
it with utter amazement. It was miserably written, and good for 
nothing. At length. Governor Livingston, of Xew Jersey, ventm’cd 
to break silence. xVfter complimenting the author, he said he thought 
some other ideas might be useful!}' added to his draft of an address. 
Some such paper had been for a considerable time contemjilated, and 
he believed a friend of his had tried his hand in the composition of 
one. He thought, if the subject were ag*ain committed, some im- 
provement in the present draft might he made. It was accordingly 
recommitted, and tlie address, which had been alluded to by Governor 
Livingston, and which was written by John Jay, was reported by the 
committee, and adopted as it now appears. It is, in my opinion, one 
of the very best State papers which the Revolution produced. 


For dejith of purpose, zeal, and sagacity, no man in Congress ex- 
ceeded, if any equalled, Sam Adams; and none did more than he to 
originate and sustain revolutionary measiu’es in Congress. But he 
could xiot speak. He had a hesitating, grunting manner. 



Tnr.ouGnouT the A\'hole Revolution, Yirginia and the four New- 
England States acted together. Lideed, they made the Revolution. 
They made five votes always to be counted on, and they had to piek 
up the remaining two for a majority, when and wliere they could. 


Richaed H. Lee moved the Declaration of Independence, in pur- 
suance of the resolutions of the Assembly of Yirginia, and only be- 
cause he was the oldest member of the Yirginia delegation. 


I FEEL much alanned at the prospect of seeing General Jackson 
President. He is one of the most unfit men I know of for such a 
place. He has had very little respect for laws or constitutions, and 
is, in fact, merely an able military chief. His passions are terrible. 
When I was President of the Senate, he was a Senator, and he could 
never speak, from the rashness of his feehngs. I have seen him at- 
tempt it repeatedly, and choke with rage. His passions are, no 
doubt, cooler now; he has been much tried since I knew him, but he 
is a dangerous man.' 


]\lAEM 05 yTEL was a Very amusing man. Ho dined with me, for a 
long time, every Thursday, and I think told some of the most agree- 
able stories I ever heard in my life. After his death, I foimd almost 
all of them in his memoirs, and I dare say he told them so well be- 
cause he had written them out before it, for this very book. 


I WISH Mr. Pickering would make a radical Lexicon. It would 
do more than any thing else, in the present state of the matter, to 
promote the study of Greek among us. Jones’s Greek Lexicon is very 
poor ; I have been much disappointed in it. The best I have ever 
used is the Greek and French one by Planche. 

* At tlie time of these conversations, and Mr. Jefferson favored the claims of 
the Presidential election vas pending, Mr. Gravd'orJ. 



JvIK. WEBSTER’S RECEPTION OF GENERAL JACKSON’S 
PROCLA^IATION AGAINST THE NHLLIFIERS. 


Weex tlie text of tliis volume vas vritten, I was under 
the impression that Mi*. "Webster fii'st received infonnation of 
General Jackson’s Proclamation against the nnUifiers from the 
imknown traveller whom he met in Uew Jersey, and who un- 
consciously paid him the compliment related, aiite^ page 439 ; 
an anecdote taken from a memorandum in Mr. Webster’s own 
handwriting. But, after this volume had passed through the 
press, my friend the Hon. Bobert 0. Wmthrop, who, in 1832, 
was a student-at-law in Mr. Webster’s office in Boston, re- 
minded me of a fact which had escaped iny own recollection, 
although, being at the time ah-eady a graduate of Harvard 
College, I must have noticed it when it occurred. Mr. Win- 
throp kindly informed me that Mr. Webster had not left Boston 
when the proclamation was received there ; that he promoted 
a public meeting at Faneuil HaU to sustain the President, 
attended it, and made a short but very impressive speech, 
which Mr. Winthrop thinks he read from a written manuscript. 

I have sought for and found the speech, as reported in the 
newspapers of that period ; and it is so important that I have 
brought it forward in this edition, premising that it should 
have heen given as part of the history embraced in Chapter 
XrV. It verifies, in a remarkable manner, what Mh*. Webster 
afterward said : that his support of General Jackson, at this 
crisis, was “ an impulse of duty.” {Ante, p. 465.) 

Speech of Mr. Webster at a Union meeting in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, December 17, 1832 : 

“ Mr. CnAXRiiAV : Having been detained at home a few days after tbe 
meeting of Congress, by tbe necessity of attending to some private affairs, 
I bave been induced to delay my departure for another day that I might 



The same Almighty Power only knows whether, when we meet again, it 
will not be as citizens of Massachusetts only. The present is a moment 
full of interest. Events are on the wing, and are already near us, which 
must produce the most important efiects, one way or the other, on the per- 
manency of the Constitution of the United States. I regard the issuing of 
this proclamation by the President as a highly-important occurrence. The 
actual condition of the country, in my opinion — an opinion heretofore es- 
pressed — called loudly on the President to make public his determination 
to rebuke the spirit of disaffection, to maintain the peace of the country, 
and the integrity of the Union ; and to call on all patriotic citizens to dis- 
countenance all such proceedings as threaten to destroy the one or dis- 
turb the other.^ 

“ Mr. Chairman : The general principles of the proclamation are such as 
I entirely approve. I esteem them to be the true principles of the Con- 
stitution. It must now be a2iparent to every man that this doctrine of 
nullification means resistance to the laws by force. It is but another name 
for civil war. The authors of the South Carolina Ordinance cannot re- 
gard it as a jieaceable measure ; they act as if they understood it as being 
what it really is, a measure leading to hostilities. They know it must 
bring on a contest, and, accordingly, they have endeavored to prepare for 
that contest, by 2)uttiug in a state of readiness the whole military power 
of the State. Every man must see that they rely, not on any constitutional 
or legal effect of the ordinance itself, but on the military power which they 
may be able to bring to maintain them in their resistance to the laws. 

“Mr. Chau'inan : I ho2ie I may stand acquitted before my country of any 
negligence in failing to give the true character of this doctrine of nullifica- 
tion, when it was first advanced, in an imposing form, in the halls of Con- 
gress. lYhat it then ap2)eared to be, in its veiy nature, it now 2 )rove 3 
itself, in this the first attempt to put it in practice. It is resistance to law 
by force, it is disunion by force, it is secession by force ; it U civil icar. 

“ The President has declared that, in meeting the exigencies of the 
crisis, it is his determination to execute the laws, to preserve the Union by 
all constitutional means ; to arrest, if possible, by moderate but fair meas- 
ures, the necessity of a recourse to force ; and so to conduct, that the curse 
im2)euding on the shedding of fraternal blood shall not be called down by 
any offensive act on the part of the United States. In all this I most cor- 
dially concur. To execute the laws by lawful means, to U2)hold the Con- 
stitution by the just exercise of the 2>o^ers conferred by itself, to be 
moderate, forbearing, slow to resort to ultimate measures, to admonish 
such as are misled to return to then’ duty, to kec 23 the Government always 

^ See the account of Mr. ‘Webster’s speech at Worcester, October 12, 1S32, ante, 
page 432. 



trate of tiie uati<.iu. 

"3fr. Cliainnan : I tiiink I can say nothing’ more satisfactory to this 
inecfiiig or to tiio pco]j!e of tliis C<.>nimonwealih, than tijat. in this vray of 
meeting the crisis. I shall give tlie President my entire and cordial sup- 
port. Sir, tve are truly in a crisis of the utmost magnitude, and the mo.st 
imminent peril. The Union of the Statc-s is in danger. It is threatened 
by the immediate ajt^ilication of military force. Let us not. sir, deceive 
ourselves by the imaginatiou th-at the Union may snh.^ist thougli one State 
secede from it. Xo, sir. If the GoTornment, on the first trial, shall he found 
not able to keep all the States in their jtroper places, then, tliat moment, 
the whole Union is 'virtually dissolved, IVliatever link he struck from 
this golden chain, hreaks the whole. Our only alternative is, to jareservo 
the Union one and entire, as it now is, or else break up, and rctui-n to the 
condition of separate State.=, with the unprouiising chances of forming, 
licreaftL-r, new. partial, sectional, rival, ix-rliaps hostile, governments ; thus 
bidding adieu, not only to the glorious hke. hut to the glorious rooVity of 
flic United St-ates of America. 

ilr. Chairman ; In this alternative my choice is ntnde. I am for the 
Unirm as it is. I am content wi’th no Guvermrattr les^ than that which 
embraces the whole four-and-tv.’euty States. I am for tin.- Constifation as 
it is; a Constitution under which tlie-se four-and-twenly Siat'-s liave risen 
to a height of prosperity une.vanipled, altogether tinexnmjtled, in the liis- 
tory of mankind. I shall support the President in maintaining this Union 
and tills Coustitution; and the cause shall not fail for want of any aid. any 
effort, or any zealous cooperation of iniue. In the spirit of tlie resolutions, 
now before this inoeiiag. I say, when th-e standard of the Union is raised, 
and ’svaves over my head — the standard which Ai'ashingron I'dauted on the 
ramparts of the Constitution — C-lod forbid that I should incpiire whom the 
people have commissioned to unfurl it and he-ar it up ; I only ask in what 
manner, as an humble individual, I can best discharge my duty in defend- 
ing it.” 


E^'D OF TOLOIE I. 




